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GENERAL COLLECTION 

OF 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS IN FRANCE. 


A JOlTRNET TO PARIS IN THE TEAR 1698. 

BY DR. MARTIN LISTER. 



DEDICATION. 

TO His Excellency, John Lord Somers, Baron of Evelham, Lord High Chancellor 
of England, and one of the Lords-Ju dices of England. 

My lord, 

W ISDOM is the foundation of juftice and equity, and it feems not to be perfect 
without it comprehends alfo philofophy and natural learning, and what ever 
is of good relifh in arts. It is certain, my Lord, for the honour of your high ftation, 
that the greatefl philofopher of this age was one of your predeceflors; nor is your 
Lord (hip in any thing behind him; as though nothing infpired people with more equity 
than a true value for ufeful learning and arts. This hath given me the boldnefs to 
offer your lordfliip this lhort account of the magnificent and" noble city of Paris, and 
the court of that great king, who hath given Europe fo long and vehement difquiet, 
and coft England in particular fo much blood and treafure. It is poflible, my lord, 
you may find a leifure hour to read over thefe few papers for your diverfion, wherein I 
promife myfelf, you will meet with nothing offenfive, but clean matter of fadt, and fome 
thort notes of an unprejudiced obferver. But that I may no longer importune you, 
perpetually bulled in fo laborious and ufeful an employment, I beg leave to fubferibe 
myfelf, ^ My Lord, 

Y our Lor dihip's moll humble and mod obedient fervant, 

Martin Lister. 
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A JGURNET TO PARIS, &c. 

Introduction to the Reader. 

r J ’HIS tract was written chiefly to fatisfy my own curiofity, and to delight myfelf 
with the memory of what I had feen. 1 bulled myfelf in a place where I had 
little to do, but to walk up and down j well knowing, that the character of a ftranger 
gave me free admittance to men and things. The French nation value themfelves 
upon civility, and build and drefs moflly for figure : this humour makes the curiofity 
of ftrangers very eafy and welcome to them. 

But why do you trouble us with a journey to Paris, a place fo well known to every 
body here ? For very good reafon, to fpare the often telling my tale at my return. 
But we know already all you can fay, or can read it in the prefent State of France, 
and Defcription of Paris j two books to be had in every Ihop in London. Jt is right, fo 
you may; and I advife you not to negleft them, if you have a mind to judge well of the 
grandeur of the court of France, and the immenfe greatnefs of the city of Paris. 
Thefe were fpeftacles I did indeed put on, but I found they did not fit my fight, I had 
a tnind to fee without themj and in matters of this nature, as vaft cities and vafl pa¬ 
laces, I did not care much to ufe microfcopes or magnifying glafies. 

But to content you, reader, I promife you not to trouble you with ceremonies either 
of Hate or church, or politics; for I enter willingly into neither of them, but only 
where they would make a part of the converfation, or my walk was ordered me. You 
will eafily find by my observations, that I incline rather to nature than dominion j 
and that I took more pleafure to fee Monfieur B reman in his white waiftcoat digging 
in the royal phyfic garden, and fowing his couches, than Monfieur de Saintot making 
room for an ambaflador; and I found myfelf better difpofed, and more apt to learn 
the names and phyfiognomy of a hundred plants, than of five or fix princes. After 
all, 1 had much rather have walked a hundred paces under the meaneft hedge in 
Languedoc, than any the fineft alley at Verfailles or Saint Cloud, fo much I prefer fair 
nature and a warm lun, before the moft exquifite performances of art in a cold and 
barren climate. 

Another reafon, that I give you little or no trouble in telling you court matters, is 
that 1 was no more concerned in the embafly, than in the failing of the fliip which car¬ 
ried me over: it is enough for me, with the reft of the people of England, to feel the 
good effects of it, and pafs away this life in peace and quietnefs. It is a happy turn 
for us, when kings are made friends again. This was the end of this embafly, and I 
hope it will laft our days. My lord ambaflador was infinitely careffed by the king, his 
minifters, and all the princes. It is certain that the French are the mo ft polite nation in 
the world, and can praife and court with a better air than the reft of mankind. -How¬ 
ever, the generality of the kingdom were through great neceflity well difpofed to re¬ 
ceive the peace: the bigots and fome difbanded officers might be heard at our firft 
going to grumble, but thofe alfo gave over, and we heard no more of them when we 
came away. But to the bufinefs. 

I happily arrived at Paris after a tedious journey in very bad weather; for we fet out 
of London the tenth of December, and I did not reach Paris till the firft of January ; 
fox I fell fick upon the road, and ftaid five days at Bologne, behind the company, till 
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my fever abated; yet notwith landing fo rude a journey, I recovered, and was per* 
fe&ly cured of my cough in ten days; which was the chiefeft reafon of my leaving 
London at that time of the year, and never had the leaft return of it all the winter, 
though it was as fierce there as I ever felt it in England. This great benefit of the 
French air I had experienced three feveral times before, and had therefore longed for 
a paffageinany years; but the continuance of the war was an infuperable obftacle to my 
defires. Therefore the firft opportunity which offered itfelf I readily embraced, which 
was my Lord Portland’s acceptance of my attendance of him in his extraordinary em- 
baffy ; who ordered me to go before with one of my good friends, who was fent to 
prepare matters againft his arrival. 

Now that I might not wholly truft my memory, in whatlfaw at Paris, I fet down my 
thoughts under certain heads. 

I. Of Paris in General , 

THOUGH I had much fpare time the fix months I ftaid in that city, yet the rude- 
nefs of the winter feafon kept me in for fome time. Again, I believe I did not fee 
the tithe of what deferves to be feen, and well confidered; becaufe for many things I 
wanted a relilh, particularly for painting and building; however I viewed the city 
in all its parts, and made the round of it; took feveral profpe&s of it at a diftance, 
when well thought on, I mull: needs confefs it to be one of the mod beautiful and 
magnificent in Europe, and in which a traveller might find novelties enough for fix 
months for daily entertainment, at leaft in and about this noble city. To give there¬ 
fore a ftrift and general idea of it, and not to enter faT into the vain difputes of the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants, or its bignefs, compared to London; fure I am, the Handing 
croud was fo great, when my lord ambaflador made his entry, that our people were 
ftartled at it, and were ready the next day to give up the queftion, had they not well 
confidered the great curiofity of the Parifians, who are much more delighted in fine 
Ihews than the people of London, and fo were well near all got into the way of the 
cavalcade. One thing was an evident argument of this humour, that there were fome 
hundreds of coaches of perfons of the belt quality, even fome bilhops and lords which 
I faw, who had placed themfelves in a file to line the ftreets, and had had the patience 
to have fo remained for fome hours. 

It is alfo almoft certain, that For the quantity of ground pofieffed by the common people, 
this city is much more populous than any part of London; here are from four to five 
and to ten menages, or diftinft families in many houfes; but this is only to be under- 
ftood of certain places of trade. This difference betwixt the two cities alfo is true, 
that here the palaces and convents have eat up the people’s dwellings, and crouded 
them excefiively together, and pofieffed themfelves of far the greateft part of the 
ground ; whereas in London the contrary may be obferved, that the people have de- 
ftroyed the palaces, and placed themfelves upon the foundations of them, and forced 
the nobility to live in fquares or ftreets in a fort of community: but this they have 
done very houeftly, having fairly purchafed them. 

1 he views alfo which it gives upon the river are admirable: that of the Pont-neuf 
downwards to the Tuilleries, or upwards from the Pont-Royal; and in fome other 
places, as from Pont St, Bernard, the Greeve, &c. The river Seine which paffes 
through the midft of the city, is all nobly banked or keyed with large free-ftone; and 
indoles in the heart of the city two iflands, which caufes many fine bridges to be built 
to pafs over them. One of thefe iflands called FIfle de Palais was all Paris for fome ages. 

b s The 
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The houfes are built of hewn ftone intirely, or whited over with plaifter: forae in¬ 
deed in the beginning of this age are of brick with free-ltone, as the Place-Royal, 
Place-Dauphin, &c. but that is wholly left off now, and the white plainer is in fome 
few places only coloured after the falhion of brick, as part of the abbay of St. Germain. 
The houfes every where are high and ftately ; the churches numerous, but not very 
big ; the towers and lleeples are but few in proportion to the churches, yet that noble 
way of fteeple, the domes or cupolas, have a marvellous effect in profpeCt; though 
they are not many, as that of Val de Grace, des Invalides, College Mazarin, de 
l’Aflumption, the Grand Jefuits, la Sorbonne, and fome few others. 

All the houfes of perfons of diltinction are built with porte-cocheres, that is, wide 
gates to drive in a coach, and coufequently have courts within ; and moftly remiles 
to fet them up. I here are reckoned above yoo of thele great gates ; and very many 
of thefe are after the moft noble patterns of ancient architeCture. 

l he lower windows of all houfes are grated with ftrong bars of iron ; which mud be 
a vaft expence. 

As the houfes are magnificent without, fo the finilhing withinfide and furniture an- 
fwer in riches and neatnefs j as hangings of rich tapeflry, raifed with gold and filver 
threads, crimfon damalk and velvet beds or of gold and filver tiffue. Cabinets and 
bureaus of ivory inlaid with tortoifefhell, and gold and filver plates in a loo different 
manners: branches and candlefticks of cryftal: but above all moft rare pictures. 
The gildings, carvings and paintings of the roofs are admirable. 

Thefe things are in this city and the country about, to fuch a variety and excels, 
that you can come into no private houfe of any man of fubftance, but you fee fome- 
thing of them ; and they are obferved frequently to ruin themfelves in thefe expences. 
Every one, that has any thing to fpare, covets to have fome good picture or fculp- 
ture ot the belt artift; the like in the ornaments of their Gardens, fo that it is incredi¬ 
ble what pleafure that vaft quantity of fine things give the curious ftranger. .Here as 
foon as ever a man gets any thing by fortune or inheritance, he lays it out in fome fuch 
way as now named. 

Yet, alter all, many utenfils and conveniences of life are wanting here, which we 
m England have, lhis makes tne remember what Monlieur Juftell, a Parifian for- 
meily, told me here, that he had made a catalogue of near threefcore things of this 
nature which they wanted in Paris. 

The pavements of the ftreets is all of fquare ftone, of about eight or ten inches 

j 1S) a - S * n tbe g IOUIld as they are broad at top; the gutters Ihahow, 

and lam round without edges, which makes the coaches* glide eafily over them. 

However, if mu ft needs be faid, the ftreets are very narrow, and the paffengers 
a-loot no ways fecured from the hurry and danger of coaches, which always paffing 
the ftreets with an air of hafte, and a full trot upon broad fiat (tones, betwixt high and 
large refunding houfes, makes a fort of mufic which Zhou Id feem very agreeable to 


The royal palaces are furprifingly ftately ; as the Louvre and Tuilleries, Palais 
Luxembourg, Palais Royal. 

The convents are great, and numerous, and well built; as Val de Grace, St. Ger- 
mains, Sr. ViCtor, St. Genevieve, the Grand Jefuits, &c. 

. f quares are few in Paris, but very beautiful; as the Place Royal, Place Vic- 
tior, i lace Dauphuie, none of the Iargeft, except the Places Vendofme, not yet finiflied. 

tiful Mi *- 11 £ d i** 1 » ° P T n t0 the public ’ are vaftJ y g reat > and ver y beau¬ 

tiful , as the r-ullencs. Palais Royal, Luxembourg, the Royal Phyfic Garden, of the 
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arfenal, and many belonging to convents, the Carthufians, Celeftins, St. Vi&or, St. 
Genevieve, &c. 

But that which makes the dwelling in this city very diverting for people of quality, 
is the facility of going out with their coaches into the fields on every fide; it lying 
round, and the avenues to it fo well paved ; and the places of airing fo clean, open, 
or fhady, as you pleafe, or the feafon of the year and time of the day require: 
as the Cour de la Reyne, Bois de Bologne, Bois de Vincennes, les Sables de Vauge- 
rarde, Sec. 

But to defcend to a more particular review of this great city, I think it not amifs to 
fpeak firft of the ftreets and public places, and what may be feen in them; next of the 
houfes of note ; and what curiofities of nature or art, alfo of men and libraries, I met 
with : next of their diet and recreations; next of the gardens, and their furniture and 
ornaments; and of the air and health. We {hall conclude the whole with the prefent 
ftate of phyfic and pharmacy here. 

To begin with the coaches, which are very numerous here and very fine in gilding: 
but there are but few, and thofe only of the great nobility, which are large, and 
have two feats or funds. But what they want in the largenefs, beauty, and neat- 
nefs of ours in London, they have infinitely in the eafmefs of carriage, and the ready 
turning in the narroweft ftreets. For this purpofe they are all crane-necked, and the 
wheels before very low; not above two feet and a half diameter; which makes them 
eafy to get into, and brings down the coach-box low, that you have a much better 
profpect out of the foremoft glafs, our high feated coachmen being ever in the 
point of view. Again, they are raoft, even fiacres or hackneys, hung with double 
fprings at the four corners, which infenfibly breaks all jolts. This I never was 
fo fcnfible of, as after having praftifed the Paris coaches for four months, 1 once 
rid in the eafieft chariot of my lord's, which came from England; but not a jolt 
but what affe&ed a man: fo as to be tired more in one hour in that, than in fix in 
thefe. 

Befides the great number of coaches of the gentry, here are alfo coaches de remife, 
by the month, which are very well gilt, neat harnefs, and good horfes : and thefe all 
ftrangers hire by the day or mouth, at about three crowns Englifh a day. ’Tis this fort 
that fpoils the hackneys and chairs, which here are the moft nafty and miferable voiture 
that can be; and yet near as' dear again as in London, and but very few of them 
neither. 

Yet there is one more in this city, which I was willing to omit, as thinking it at firft 
fight fcandalous. and a very jeft; it being a wretched bufinels in fo magnificent a city ; 
and that is the Vinegrette, a coach on two wheels, dragged by a man, and pufhed be¬ 
hind by a woman or boy, or both. 

Befides thofe, for quick travelling there are great number of poft-chaifes for a fingle 
perfon; and Roullions for two perlbns; thefe are on two wheels only, and have each 
their double fprings to make them very eafy ; they run very fwiftly; both the horfes 
pull; but one only is in the thilles. The coachman mounts the Roullioh; but for the 
chaife, he only mounts the fide horfe. I think neither of thefe are in ufe in England; 
but might be introduced to good pilrpofe. 

As for their recreations and walks, there are no people more fond of coming toge¬ 
ther to fee and to be feen. This converfation without doubt takes up a great part of 
their time: and for this purpofe, the Cour de la Reyne is frequented by all people of 
quality. It is a treble walk of trees of a great length, near the river fide, the middle 

walk 
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walk having above double the breadth to the two fide ones ; and will hold eight files of 
coaches, and In the middle a great open circle to turn, with fine gates at both ends. 
Thofe that would have better and freer air, go further, and drive into the Bois de 
Bologne, others out of other parts of the town to Bois de Vincennes, fcarce any fide 
amifs. In like manner thefe perfons light and walk in the Tuilleries, Luxembourg, 
and other gardens belonging to the crown and princes, (all which are very fpacious) 
and are made convenient, with many feats for the entertainment of all people; the 
lacquies and mob excepted. But of this more hereafter. 

No fort of people make a better figure in the town than the bilhops, who have very 
fplendid equipages, and variety of fine liveries, being mo ft of them men of great fami¬ 
lies, and preferred as fuch, learning not being fo necefiary a qualification for thofe dig¬ 
nities as with m ; though there are fome of them very deferving and learned men. 
I fay, they are molt noblemen, or the younger fons of the beft families. This indeed 
is for the honour of the church; but whether it be for the good of learning and 
piety is doubtful. They may be patrons, but there are but few examples of erudi¬ 
tion among them, 5 Tis to be wifbed that they exceeded others in merit, as they do in 
birth. 

The abbots here are numerous from all parts of the kingdom. They make a con- 
fiderable figure, as being a gentile fort of clergy, and the moil learned ; at leaft were 
fo from the time of cardinal Richelieu, who preferred men of the greateft learning and 
parts to thefe polls ; and that very frankly, and without their knowing it before-hand, 
much lefs folic!ting him for it. He took a fure way, peculiar to himfelf, to enquire out 
privately men of defert, and took his own time to prefer them. This filled the kingdom 
of France with learned men, and gave great encouragement to ftudy : whereof France 
has yet fome feeling. 

*Ti$ pretty to obferve how the king difciplines this great city, by final! inftances 
of obedience. He caufed them to take down all their figns at once, and not to ad¬ 
vance them above a foot or two from the wall, nor to exceed fuch a fmall meafure 
of fquare ; which was readily done: fo that the figns obfcure not the ftreets at all, 
and make little or no figure, as though there were none; being placed very high and 
little. 

There are great number of hollels in Paris, by which word is meant public inns, 
where lodgings are let; and aifo the noblemen and gentlemen’s houfes are fo called, 
moftly with titles over the gate in letters of gold on a black marble. This feems as it 
were to denote that they came at firfl to Paris as ftrangers only, and inned publicly; 
but at length built them inns or houfes of their own. It is certain a great and wealthy 
city cannot be without people of quality; nor fuch a court as that of France without the 
daily infpeftion of what fuch people do. But whether the country can fpare them or 
not, I queftion, The people of England feem to have lefs manners and tefs religion, 
where the gentry have left them wholly to themfelves; and the taxes are raifed with 
more difficulty, inequality, and injuftice, than when the landlords live upon the def- 
maines. 

It may very well be, that Paris is in a manner a new city within this forty years. 
It is certain fince this king came to the crown, it is fo much altered for the better, 
that it is quite another thing ; and if it be true what the workmen told me, that a 
common houfe, built of rough ftone and plaiflered over, would not lad above twenty- 
five years, the greateft part of the city has been lately rebuilt. In this age certainly 
moft of the great hoftels are built, or re-edified ; in like manner the convents, the bridges 
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and churches, the gates of the city; add the great alteration of the ftreets, the 
keys upon the river, the pavements; all thefe have had great additions, or are quite 
new. 

In the river among!! the bridges, both above and below, are a vaft number of boats, 
of wood, hay, charcoal, corn, and wine, and other commodities. But when a fudden 
thaw comes, they are often in danger of being fplit and crulhed to pieces upon the 
bridges; which alfo are foraetimes damaged by them. There have been great Iofies to 
the owners of fuch boats and goods. 

It has been propofed to dig near the city a large bafin for a winter harbour; 
but this has not had the face of profit to the government; fo they are ftill left to 
execute their own projeft. There are no laws or proje&s fo effectual here, as 
what bring profit to the government. Farming is admirably well underftood 
here. 

Jtrnongft the living objects to be feen in the ftreets of Paris, the counfellors and chief 
officers of the courts of juftice make a great figure; they and their wives have their 
trains carried up; fo there are abundance to be feen walking about the ftreets in this 
manner. It is for this that places of that nature fell fo well. A man that has a right 
to qualify a wife with this honour, (hall command a fortune; and the carrying a great 
velvet eufhion to church is fuch another bufinefs. The place of a lawyer is valued a 
third part dearer for this. 

Here are alfo daily to be feen in the ftreets great variety of monks, in ftrange unufual 
habits to us Englifhmen; thefe make an odd figure, and furnifli well a picture. I 
cannot but pity the miftaken zeal of thefe poor men; that put themfelves into religion, 
as they call it, and renounce the world, and fubmit themfelves to moft fevere rules 
of living and diet; fome of the orders are decently enough cloathed, as the Jefuits, 
the fathers of the oratory, See. but moft are very particular and obfolete in their 
draft, as being the ruftic habit of old times, without linen, or ornaments of the pre- 
fent age. 

As to their meagre diet, it is much again!! nature, and the improved diet of man¬ 
kind. The Mofaic law provided much better for Jews,' a chofen people; that was 
inftituted for deanlinefs and health. Now for the Chriftian law, though it commands 
humility and patience under fufferings, and mortification and abftinence from finful 
lufts and pleafures; yet by no means a diftindt food, but liberty to eat any thing what- 
ioever, muchlefs naftinefs; and the papifts themfelves in other things are of this mind; 
for their churches are clean, pompoufly adorned and perfumed. It is enough, if we 
chance to fuffer perfecution, to endure it with patience, and all the miferable circum- 
ftances that attend it; but wantonly to perfecute ourfelves, is to do violence to Chrifti- 
anily, and to put ourfelves in aworfe ftatethan the Jews were; for to choofe theworft 
of food, which is four herbs and fifh, and fuch like trafh, and to lie worfe, always 
rough, in coarfe and nafty woollen frocks upon boards; to go barefoot in a cold 
country, to deny themfelves the comforts of this life, and the converfation of men ; 
this, I fay, is to hazard our healths, to renounce the greateft bleffings of this life, and 
in a manner to deftroy ourfelves. Thefe men, I fay, cannot but be in the main 
chagrin, and therefore as they are out of humour with the world, fo they rnuft in 
time be weary of fuch flavilh and fruitlefs devotion, which is not attended with an 
active life. 

ihe great multitude of poor wretches in all parts of this city is fuch, that a man 
in a coach, a-foot, in the fhop, is not able to do any bufinefs for the numbers and 
importunities of beggars ; and to hear their miferies is very lamentable; and if you 
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give to one, you immediately bring a whole fwarm upon you, Thefe, 1 fay, are true 
monks, if you will, of God Almighty's making, offering you their prayers for a 
farthing, that find the evil of the day fufficient for the day, and that the miferies 
of this life are not to be courted, or made a mock of. Thefe worfhip, much 
againft their will, all rich men, and make faints of the reft of mankind for a morfel of 
bread. 

But let thefe men alone with their mi [taken zeal ; it is certainly God's good provi¬ 
dence which orders all things in this world. And the flcfti-eaters will ever defend them- 
felves, if not beat the Lenten men; good and wholefome food, and plenty of it, gives 
men naturally great courage* Again, a nation will fooner be peopled by the free 
marriage of all forts of people, than by the additional Health of a few ftarved monks, 
fuppofing them at any time to break their vow. This limiting of marriage to a certain 
people only is a deduction and an abatement of mankind, not lefs in a papift country 
than a conftant war* Again, this leffens alfo the number of God’s worlhippers, inftead 
of multiplying them as the ftars in the firmament, or the fand upon the fea ftiore; 
thefe men wilfully cut off their pofterity, and reduce God's congregation for the 
future. 

There is very little noife in this city of public cries of things to be fold, or any dis¬ 
turbance from pamphlets and hawkers. One thing I wondered at, that I heard of 
nothing loft, nor any public advertifement, till I was fhewed printed papers upon the 
corners of ftreets, wherein were in great letters, Un, Dem, Cinq , Dixju/q; a Cin~ 
quante Louis 3 a gagner 9 that is, from one to fifty louis to be got; and then under¬ 
neath an account of what was loft, This fure is a good and quiet way ; for by this 
means without noife you often find your goods again ; every body that has found them 
repairing in a day or two to fuch places. The Gazettes come out but once a week, 
and but few people buy them. 

It is difficult and dangerous to vend a libel here . While we were in town, a certain 
perfon gave a bundle of them to a blind man, a beggar of the hofpital of the Quin- 
zevint, telling him he might get five-pence for every penny; he went to Noftredame, 
and cried them up in the fervice time; La vie Miracles de I J Evefq; de Rheims. 
This was a trick that was played the archblfhop, as it was thought, by the Jefuits, 
with whom he has had a great conteft about Molinas, the Spamfh J. doctrines. The 
libel went off at any rate, when the firft buyers had read the title further, and found 
they were againft the prefent archblfhop, duke, and firftpeer of France. 

The ftreets are lighted alike all the winter long, as well when the moon {bines, as at 
other times of the month; which.I remember the rather, becaufe of the impertinent 
ufage of our people at London, to take away the lights for half of the month, as though 
the moon was certain to fbine and light the ftreets, and that there could be no cloudy 
weather in winter* The lanihorns here hang down in the very middle of all the ftreets, 
about twenty paces diftance, and twenty foot high. They are made of a fquare of glafs 
about two foot deep, covered with a broad plate of iron; and the rope that lets them 
down is fecured and locked up in an iron funnel and little trunk fattened into the wall 
of the houfe. Thefe lanthorns have candles of four in the pound in them, which 3 aft 
burning till after midnight. 

As to thefe lights, if any man break them, he is forthwith fent to the gallies; and 
there were three young gentlemen of good families, who were in prifon for having done 
it in a frolic, and could not be releafed thence in fome months, and that not without 
the diligent application of good friends at court* 
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The tights at Paris for five months in the year only, cofi: near 50,000!. fterling. This 
way of lighting the ftreets is in ufe alfo in fome other eities in France. The king is 
laid to have raifed a large tax by it. In the preface to the tax it is faid, “ that confi- 
dering the great danger his fubjects were in, in walking the ftreets in the dark, from 
thieves, and the breaking their pecks by falls,* he for fuch a fum of money did grant 
this privilege, that they might hang out lanthorns in this manner.” 

\ have laid, that the avenues to the city, and all the ftreets, are paved with a very 
hard fand ft one, about eight inches fquare; fo they have a great care to keep them 
clean; in winter, for example, upon the melting of the ice, by a heavy drag with a 
horfe, which makes a quick riddance and' cleaning the gutters ; fo that in a day's time 
all parts of the town are to admiration clean and neat again to walk on. 

I could heartily wife their fummer cleanlinefs was as great; it is certainly as necefiary 
to keep To populous a city fweet; but I know no machine fufficient, but what would 
empty it of the people too ; all the threats and infcripiions upon walls are to little 
purpofe. The duft in London in fummer is oftentimes, if a wind blow, very trouble- 
fome, if not intolerable; in Paris there is much Iefs of it, and the reafon is, the flat 
ftones require little fand to fet them faft, whereas our finall pebbles, not coming toge¬ 
ther, require a vaft quantity to lay them fall in paving. 

But from the people in the ftreets, to the dead ornaments there. There are an infi¬ 
nite number of buflo’s of the grand monarch every where put up by the common peo¬ 
ple ; but the noble ftatues are but few, confidering the obfequious humour and capacity 
of the people to perform. 

That in the Place-Viftoire is a foot in brafs, all over gilt, with Viftoire, that is a 
vaft winged woman clofe behind his back, holding forth a laurel crown over the king’s 
head, with one foot upon a globe. There are great exceptions taken at the gilding by 
artifts; and indeed the Aiming feems to fpoil the features, and give I know not what 
confufion ; it had better have been all of gold bralfed over; which would have given 
its true lights and fhadows, and fuffered the eye to judge of the proportions. But that 
which Hike not in this, is the great woman perpetually at the kings back; which is a 
fort of embarras, and inftead of giving vifiory, feems to tire him with her company. 
The Roman viflory was a little puppit in the emperor’s hand, which he could difpofe 
of at pleafure. This woman is enough to give a man a furfeit. 

The other are ftatues of three of the Iaft kings of France, in brafs a horfeback. 

That on the Pont-neuf is of Henry the fourth in his armour bare-headed, and habited 
as the mode of that time was. 

The other of Lewis the thirteenth in the Palace-Royal, armed alfo after the mode of 
the age, and his plume of feathers on hi6 head-piece. 

The third is of this prefent King L^is the fourteenth, and defigned for the Place 
Vendofme, This Coloffus of brafs is yet in the very place, where it was caft; it is fur- 
prifingly great, being 22 feet high, the feet of the king 2 6 inches in length, and all the 
proportions of him and the horfe fuitable. There was'100,000 pound weight of metal 
melted, but it took not up above 80,000 pounds ; it was all caft at once, horfe and man. 
Monfieur Girardon told me, he wrought diligently, and with alnioft: daily application 
at the model eight years, and there were two years more fpent in the moulding, and 
iurnaces, and calling of it. The king is in the habit of a Roman emperor, without 
llirrups or faddle, and on his head a French large periwig a-la-mode. Whence this 
great liberty of fculpture arifes, I am much to feek. 

It is true, that in building precifely to follow the ancient manner and fimplicity is very 
commendable, becaufe all thofe orders were founded upon good principles in mathema- 
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tics : but the cloathiag of an emperor was no more than the weak fancy of the people, 
I or Louis le Grand to be thus drefled up at the head of his army now a-days would be 
very comical* What need other emblems, when truth may be had ; as though the 
prclent age need bo afh’arned of their modes, oi' that the Statu a Equeftris of Henry the 
fourth or Louis the thirteenth were the lefs to be valued for being done in the true drefs 
of their times. It feems to me to be the effect of miff alien flattery ; but if regarded 
°' h ^ ^ P^ ece mere art, it is methinks very unbecoming, and has no graceful air 

I remember I was at the levee of King Charles the fecond, when three models were 
bi ought him to choofe one of, in order to make his llatue for the court at Windfor; he 
chofe the Roman emperoris drefs, and caufed it alfo to be executed in that other erefted 
for him in the old Exchange in London, The like is of King James in Whitehall, and 
our invalids. Now I appeal to all mankind, whether in reprefeoting 
a living prince now-a-days thefe naked arms and legs are decent, and whether there is 
not a barbarity very difpleafing in it* The father of thefe two Kings, Charles the firft, 
was the prince of this age of the belt relifh, and of a found judgment, particularly in 
painting, fculpture, architecture by feaand land, witnefs the vaft fums of money he be¬ 
llowed upon Rubens and his difciple Vandyke* Alfo the great efteem'he had for the 
incomparable Inigo Jones, who was the firft Englifhman in this age that underflood 
bunding- I heard M. Auzout fay, when he had viewed the banquetting-houfe at White¬ 
hall, that it was preferable to all the buildings on this fide the Alps; and I ought to be¬ 
lieve him, he having ftudied Vitruvius more than 40 years together, and much upon the 
place at Rome. Alfo the fliip the Sovereign, which was truly the nobleft floating 
caltle that ever fwam the fea-^ Yet after all this, that King had a Statua Equeftris of 
himfelr erefted, now at Charing-crofs, caft in the full habit of his own time, and which I 
think may compare with the belt of that fort at Paris* 

I fhould beg leave in the next place to vifit the palaces and men of letters and con- 
venation : but 1 mu ft take notice firft of the vaft expences that are here in iron baluf- 
trades, as in the Place-Royal, which fquareis compaffed about with one of ten feet high. 
U1 thisi tort and better there are infinite every where in Paris; which gives indeed a full 
view or the beauty of their gardens and courts. 

I‘irft, therefore, I faw the Palais Mazarin, in which are many good pictures, but the 
ow ga ery is furnilhed with a great collection of ancient Greek and Roman ftatues, 
and is what I moft took notice of. They were raoft brought from Rome by the Cardi- 
na ' 1 e w ^ lc " a J" e togatae and cloathed, are as they were found; but fuch as were 

made nudte or naked, are miferably dil'guiled by the fond humour of the Duke de Ma- 
zarin, who m a hot fit of devotion caufed them to be caftrated and mangled, and then 

™ \P* h ? in by ^ ha r” d WIt , h 1 knowilot what plaifter of Paris, which makes them 
ery n icu ous* Cicero fomewhere tells us, that fome of the ancient wife men thought 
there was nothing naturally obfeene, but that every thing might be called by its own 
“* i J™* ou [. C ellus is of another mind, and begs pardon, being a Roman, that he 
wrote of thole things in his own tongue. It is certain upon our fubjeft, the Duke fliould 
not have furmfced his cabinet and gallery with naked pictures, but with the togate 
only; or if it had once pleafed him to do otherwife, he ihould not have cloathed them ; 
which was at beft but a vam oftentation of his chaftity, and betrayed his ignorance and 

only they are valuaWe* ^ ^ hideS the n ° bIe art ° f the fcul P ture > for which 

cIo?ths W Kvei d d!d be /\ offenflve > face a very great part of the world yet defies 
nece% on1y? idfoi and the P^ts they do moft affeft to cover, is from a certain 
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ft is plain by thefe and many other elegant ftatues I few at Verfailles, moll: of which 
were taken out hence, that the Roman cloathing was themoft fimple thing imaginable, 
and that a Roman was as foon undreffed, as I can put off my gloves and {hoes. The 
men and women went dreffed much alike. As for the faflnon of the Roman habit, 
it is evident by thefe ancient ftatues, (which Oft. Ferrarius has well and reafonably fol¬ 
lowed in explicating the feveral garments of the ancients) that the tunica 01 ihirt was 
without a collar or {leeves, and girt high up under the breads ; alfo, that the toga or 
gown was a wide and long garment open at both ends, and letdown over the head, and 
fupported by the left hand thruft under the fkirts of it, whilft the top of it refted upon 
the left flioulder. The right hand and arm was naked, end above the gown, fo that 
the gown was ungirt and always loofe. Now for the purpofe, when a Roman made 
himfelf naked for a bath, (as he daily did juft before eating) he had nothing to do but 
draw up his left hand, and the gown fell down at his feet; and at the fame tune to loofe 
the girdle of the tunica, and to draw up'both his arms from under the tunica, and that 
aifo fell at his feet. 

In the firft ages of the commonwealth they wore a toga or gown only, afterwards 
they put on next the ftfn a tunica or ihirt, and never added more in the very fplendour 
and luxury of the empire; all other matters of cloathing, of whatever nature foever, 
have been invented Cnee. _ 

I much admired, that in the great number of ancient ftatues to be feen in and about 
Paris, I could never meet any one but what was cloathed with a toga pura, and no re- 
prefentation of a bullated one. 

This toga and tunica both were made of fine white wool or flannel: they had not a 
rag of linen about them. This flannel, I fay, was very fine; for their folds are fmall, 
and it falls into them eafily ; and feems to be very light, by the handling of it, to raife it 
by the finger and thumb only, as is the air of fome of the ftatues, and the whole garment 
to be fufpended by the left lhoulder. Upon the leaft {training of it, the breafts and 
nipples are vifible through it; alfo the proportions of the thighs. 

This wearing all woollen in a hot country brought on the ufe and neeefiky of fre¬ 
quent bathing : otherwife they could never have kept theml'elves fweet and clean; and 
the necelfity of bathing kept them to this fort of loofe garment; and much bathing 
brought in oils, and oils perfumes infufed in them. 

But in my mind a fair linen Ihirt every day is as great a prefervative to neatnefs and 
cleannefs of the fkin and health, as daily bathing was to the Romans. It is certain, had 
they not ufed either fimple oils of olives, fometimes unripe and old, for the aftringency, 
and fometimes ripe and perfumed, the warm water niuft have much decayed nature, 
and made the Ikin intolerable tender and wrinkled. The naked indians and blacks fecure 
their fkins by oils at this day from all the injuries of the weather, both from heat and 
cold. 

But the bell rule of health and long life is to do little to ourfelves. People are not 
aware what inconveniences they bring upon themfelves by cuflom, how they will plead 
for things long ufsd, and make that pleafant, which is very deftru&ive to their healths; 
as in the cafe of cloathing, tobacco, ftrong waters, fteel remedies, the drinking mineral 
waters, bathing, tea, coffee, chocolate, &c. 

One little ftatue I took more particular notice of, for the elegance of the fculpture, 
and the humour of the drefs; it flood upon a table; it was the figure of afybil. The 
face of the old woman was cut very deep into the ftone, within the quoifure, like a hood 
pulled over the forehead, a very emblem of an oracle, which is hid, dark, and ambiguous, 
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as the woman herfelf, who would have neither her face feen, nor her faying eafily under, 
flood—that is, {he is as it were, aftmnied of her cheat. 

What was the fancy of the men of the firft ages to make old women prophetefles, to 
utter oracles, and to interpret the will of the gods by the eating of animals; to make 
them Sagas and Veneficae is reafonable enough ; for old age makes all people fpiteful, 
but move the weaker fex. To poifon and bewitch are the fecret revenges of impotent 
people. 

The Jews were impatient of the company of Women in their religious rites, left they 
fhoiild contaminate and fpoil ail their devotion. The Romans on the contrary thought 
religion became women better than men, for befides the general parts they had in 
common with the men in adoration of their gods, they had alfo peculiar ones, where 
the men were not concerned. Tully bids his wife fupplicate the gods for him ; for he 
tells her, he thought they would be kinder to her than him. Upon forne fuch princi* 
pie, probably, their prophetefles were in efteem. 

I faw the apartment of Monfieur Viviers in the arfenal; it confifls in feven or eight 
ground rooms looking into the great garden ; thefe rooms are final], but moft curioufty 
furnilhed, and have in them the greateft variety and belt forted china ware I ever faw, 
befides Pagods and China pictures : alfo elegant and rich bureaus, boot cafes, and forne 
paintings of the belt mailers. 

That which pleafed me moft, amongft the paintings, were the pieces of Rembrants, 
that incomparable Dutch painter. 

A girl with a cage in one hand, and looking up after the bird that had got out, and 
was flying away over her head : fhe had fright, amazement, and forrow, in her looks* 
The other is an unlucky lad leaning upon a table, and looking with miichief in his eyes, 
or that he watched to do forne unhappy turn. The third is a young gentleman in a 
fur cap, en difliabiile, after his wonted manner. The two firft are the moft natural 
thoughts and drefs that can be ; but nothing certainly ever came near his colouring 
for fiefh and garments. This part he ftudied* paffionately all his life, and was ever 
trying experiments about it; and with what fuccefs, thefe and many other pieces fhew* 

Thefe three pictures of Rembrant are all of young people, and are finilhed with ail 
the art and perfection of colouring, as fmooth as any limning; which makes the judg¬ 
ment of Philibien of him appear not juft : for he fitted his paint according to the age 
and nature of the fubjefts he wrought, i had the pleafure of feeing them again and 
again.. 

Monfieur le Noftre's cabinet, or rooms, wherein he keeps his fine things, the controller 
of the king J s gardens, at the fide of the Tuilleries, was worth feeing. Pie is a very 
ingenious old gentleman, and the ordinance and defign of moft of the royal and great 
gardens in and about Paris are of his invention, and he has lived to fee them in per¬ 
fection. This gentleman is 89 years old and quick and lively. He entertained me very 
civilly. There were in the three apartments, into which it is divided, (the uppermoft of 
which is an odlagon room with a dome) a great collection of choice pictures, porcellans, 
feme of which were jars of a moft extraordinary lize: fome old Roman heads and 
buftos, and intire ftatues ; a great colle&ion of ftamps very richly bound up in books; 
but he had lately made a draught of his beft pictures to the value of 50,000 crowns, and 
had prefentetfrhem to the king at 'Verlailles* There was not any thing of natural hiftorv 
in all his cabinet. 

I was ieveraE fimes with him, and once he carried me into an upper clofet, where he 
had a great cofte&Ion of medals in four cabinets, moft modern ; amongft them there 
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were four lares drawers, three of which were the medals of King William, near 300 
as he told me. The fourth drawer was of King William’s ancestors and family; he had 
been forty Years m making this colleSion* and had purchafed many of them at vail 
rates Hehss certainly the belt furniture for an Hiftoria Metallica, that I ever law. 
The French kin<^ has a particular kindnefs for him, and has greatly enriched him, and 
no man talks with more freedom to him; he is much delighted with his humour, and 
will fit to fee his medals, and when he comes at any medal, that makes agmnlt him, he 
will fay. Sirs, voyfo une, \u’ eft him centre nous ! as though the matter plealed him, and 
he was glad to find it to ffiew it to the king. Monfieur le Noftre fpoke much of the 
good humour of his mailer ; he affirmed to me he was never feen m paflion, and gave 
me many inftances of occafions, that would have caufed moil men to have iaged$ which 

yet he put by with all the temper imaginable. 

In this cabinet I faw many very rare old china veuets, and among!! them a (mail K.o- 
man dais urn, very thick made, and ponderous, of a blue lea colour; the two ears 
were feet divided into four claws, but the very bottom of this vefiel was fmooth, and 
very little umblicate; and for this reafon I cannot tell whether it might not be call, and 

n °ThePaI*acd of Luxembourg is the moll finiffied of all the royal buildings; it is very 
magnificent, well defigned, were it not for the trifling interferons or round and deep 
jointings of the columns, which looks like a cheefemonger’s ffiop, and which is below the 
grandeur of'the orders; fo hard a matter it is to have a true relilh of the ancient Am¬ 
pacity, and not to add impertinent ornaments. And to fay the truth, there are not 
many things in Paris where this chaftity is ftriftly preferved ; among thofe, where little 
is to be blamed, are the fouth ealt front of the Louvre, the facade of St. Gervais, and 
the whole building of Yal de Grace. And this wantonnefs in additional ornaments may 
perhaps be one reafon, why the Doric is more praftifed there at-this da^, the modi!— 
lions naturally admitting greater variety, and according to the intended ufe of the 
building. 

In this palace is that famous gallery, where the hillory of Marla of Medicis is painted 
by Rubens. Though this was done 70 years ago, it is as frefh as at the firft; fo great 
a mailer he was in colouring. His flelh is admirable, and his fcarlet, for which, if he 
had not a fecret, not now under flood, he had lefs avarice, and more honour, than molt 
of our modem painters. It is certain the goodnefs of colours was one of the great cares 
and ftudies of the late famous painters; and that which i'eems moft to have obliged 
them to it, was the neceffity they put themfelves upon, to paint all their own defigns, 
and more particularly the prefent drefles. And though Rubens in his hillory is too 
much a libertine in this reiped, yet there is in this very place, which we now deferibe, 
much truth in the habit of his principal figures, as of King Henry the fourth, the queen, 
her fon, the three daughters and the cardinal; though indeed the allegoric afllllants 
in all the tableaux are very airy and fancifully fet out. His fcholar St. Ant. Vandyke did 
introduce this novelty too much in England, where the perfons would bear it; as the 
female fex were very willing to do, who feem in his time to have been mighty fond of 
being painted in diffiabille. It was this that cut out of bufinefs the bell Engliffi painter 
of his time, Cornelius Johnfon, and Ihortened his life by grief. It is certain with a little 
patience all drefs becomes difliabille; but 1 appeal, whether it is not better and much 
moie pkafmg to fee the old falhion of a dead friend, or relation, or of a man of diflinc- 
tion, painted as he was, than a foppilh night-gown, ,and odd quoifure, which never be¬ 
longed to the perfon painted. 
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But that which led me into this reflection was, that the modern painters have thereby 
an opportunity to be idle and to have others to work under them ; it is fufficient to finifli 
the face, and to fend it out to be dreffed at the block; whereas were they obliged in 
honour to paint the whole drefl.es, this would make them accurate in colouring, 
through the great variety which would daily occur, and that noble art be in far greater 
efteem. 

A good artift might eafily reduce it, and command the purfes of thofe he paints, to 
pay well for his labour and time, for it is the lot but of very few men to excel in this 
noble art. 

In the anti-chamber of the queen’s apartment there are other paintings of Rubens, 
as, in three diftindl tableaux, at the upper end of the room the ceremonies of the mar¬ 
riages of her three daughters, to Savoy, Spain, and England. Alfo in another hiftorical 
tableau, on the fide of the fame room, he has painted his own picture, in a very free and 
eafy pofture, next the eye, up in the very corner, looking out, as unconcerned in his 
own tableau, upon the three ladies. He has done his wife in fome of the tableau, in 
the great gallery; but in the laft, where the queen is mounting up to Heaven, Ihe is drawn 
up after her; but whether it be her full and heavy body, or her mind, fhe is painted 
in a very unwilling pofture, bending back. It feems her hufband liked her company too 
well to part with her eafily, or Ihe with him. 

Several of the rooms of this apartment were wainfeoted with cedar, wrought in flow¬ 
ers, as her drefling-room and oratory; which is rare in Paris. The floors were made 
of fmall pieces of wood put together in figures; the inward knots were inlaid with 
threads of filver, which have a marvellous effect; but the firmnefs, duration, and in- 
tirenefs of thefe floors, after fo long laying, I molt admired : whereas with us in Lon¬ 
don, and elfewhere in Paris, they prove fo noify to tread on, and faulty, that they are 
in a few years intolerable. 

It is pity the king has fo great an averfion to the Louvre, which if finilhed, (which 
he might eafily do in two or three years) would be the molt magnificent palace, perhaps, 
that ever was upon the face of the earth; and, indeed, except that be done, Paris will 
never arrive at its full beauty. 

There are'twoftones in the fronton of thefouth eaft facade of the Louvre, which are 
{hewed to all ftrangers, covering the very top of it, as Hates do, and meet in an angle. 
Thefe are very big, viz. 54 feet long a-piece, eight feet broad, and but 14 inches thick. 
The raifing fo high thefe two vaft and tender ftones was looked upon as a matter-piece 
of art, equalling any thing of the ancients of that nature. They were taken out of the 
quarries of Meudon, where monfieur the dauphin dwells. 

I faw in the galleries of the Louvre fome of the battles of Alexander by Le Brun ; 
which are by the French the mod admired pieces of painting, that have been fay they) 
done by any man on this fide the Alps ; and of which they are not a little proud. 

Alfo a large piece of Paulo Verenefe, prefen ted by the Senate of Venice to the king. 

I cannot pafs by unmentioned the vaft number of great cafes in one of the galleries, 
wherein are the play things or puppets of the dauphin, when a child: they reprefent a 
camp in all its parts, and coft 50,000 crowns. 

But, indeed, that which molt furprifed me in the Louvre was the Attellier or work- 
houfe of monfieur Gerradon ; he that made Cardinal Richelieu’s tomb, and the Status 
Equeftris defigned for the Place de Vendofme; he told me he had been alrnoft ten years 
in making the model and moulding and other things as I faid before, with affiduity and 
daily application. 
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He hath in the Louvre alfo two rooms, in one of which are many ancient marble fla¬ 
mes, and in the other arebrafs ftatucs and Vafa, and a hundred other things relating to 
antiquity. There is nothing in Paris deferves more to be feen. 

In this laft, 1 faw a fort of Egyptian Janus, with Silenus on one fide, and a Bacchus on 
the other: with many other Egyptian figures well defigned; all of them with a hole in 
the crown of the head. 

Alfo a lion of Egypt very large of brafs; but the defign rude, and more like an Indian 
Pa>jod. This alfo had a large fquare hole in the back, near the neck. The Siamites, 
that came in an embaffy to Paris, were weli pleafed to fee this figure, and faid it wasnot 
unlike one of theirs; and that that hole ferved to put the incenfe in, that the fmoak might 
come out of the body and noftrils of the lion. I doubt not but that alfo was the ufe of 
the open crowns of the refl of the Egyptian figures, which I had feen elfewhere, as well 
as here; and their heads ferved for perfuming pots for themfelves: and hence alfo might 
arife, that other ornament of radiated heads; in imitation of a bright flame kindled 
within, and catling rays out of and round the head. 

There was alfo "a final! image of a ltan man, cafl bent, in a fitting pofture, with a roll 
of parchment fpread open upon his knees, and he looking down upon it, reading it. 
This was of folid brafs, the head and all: this was found inclofed in a mummy. He 
feemed to have a thin linen garment on, perhaps fuch as the Egyptian priefts ufed to 
wear. 

Alfo he fhewed us the mummy of a woman in tire. The feent of the hand was to me 
not unpleafant; but I could not liken it to any perfume now in ufe with us; though I 
make no queftion, but naptha was the great ingredient; which indeed is fo unufual a 
fmell, that the mineral waters of Hogfden near London, (wherein the true naptha is 
fubflantiallv, and of which I have fome ounces by me, gathered off thofe waters) have 
impofed upon the ignorant in natural hiftory; who would make them come from a chance 
turpentine effufion, or the mifearriage of a chymical experiment. 

Here were alfo great variety of urns and funeral vafa of all materials and fafhions. 

Alfo an antient writing' pen coiled up, with two ends ere&ed both alike, reprefenting 
the head of a fnake. 

The antient heads and buftos in brafs are numerous and of great value. This gen¬ 
tleman is exceeding courteous to all ftrangers ; efpecially to fuch, as have the leaft good 
relifh of things of this nature, to whom he {hews them gladly. It cannot be other wife, 
that a man educated in that noble art of fculpture, who (hall daily ftudy fo great a va¬ 
riety of originals of the beff matters, but muft far excel the reft of mankind, who prac¬ 
tice without good example, and by fancy moftly. 

I was to fee Monfieur Baudelot, whole friendfhip 1 highly value; I received great ci¬ 
vilities from him. He is well known by his books about the utility of voyages: he has 
a very choice and large collection of books of Greek and Roman learning. I made 
him feveral vifits, and had the pleafure of perufing his cabinet of coins, and finall 
images of copper, which are many and of good value: as Egyptian, Phrygian, Grecian, 
and Roman. 

Amongft his Egyptian, the mod curious was a Dens Crepitus of admirable work- 
manlhip, with a radiated crown: it was an Ethiopian, and therefore befpoke its great 
antiquity; for they very ufually reprefented their kings under the figures of their gods. 

There was alfo the fkeleton of a woman of folid copper, found in the body of a 
mummy, in a fitting pofture; not unlike that other mentioned above in Monfieur Gi- 
rardon’s clofet. 

An Apis or a heifer in copper. 
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A Phrygian Priapus of elegant workraanfhip: the Phrygian Cap pointed and hanging 
down behind, as our caps in difhabille are now worn. 

Of ali which, and many more, this learned antiquary intends to write. 

In his cabinet of piedals I could not find one of Palmyra, for which I carefully en¬ 
quired ; for 1 was willing to add what could be found in France upon this fubjeft. 

He has alfo many marbles from Greece; molt of which have been publifhed by Spon; 
fave one, and that is the moft amient and moft curious of all; concerning which he is rea¬ 
dy to publilh a-differtation. It is a catalogue in three columns, of the names of the prin¬ 
cipal perfons of Erectheis, one of the chiefeft tribes of Attica, that were killed in one 
and the fame year in five feveral places, where the Athenians fought under two ge¬ 
nerals, as in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, in Egina, in Halies. Here are 177 
names in the three columns. 

The Mantis clofes the column, who died in Egypt, that is, the phyfician. Magic 
and phyfic went together in thofe days : nay, the very comedians and poets, thofe ne- 
ceflary men of wit, fought; for none were exempt from being inrolled that were born 
in the kingdom or republic of Attica. 

The antiquity of this marble, befides the known hiftory and names which juftifyrhe 
time of thofe men: the figure of the letters are an undoubted argument; for there are 
,110 double letters here; no H , no w, but all graved with e, o; alfo the letters, jl, p, n, r, s, 
are very Roman. So that it is alfo an evidence, that the Romans borrow ed their letters 
■from the antient Greek alphabet. 

The invention and borrowing of letters was a great happinefs to mankind. The em- 
barras in which writing is in China, is owing to the misfortune of wanting an alphabet; 
fo that the Chinefe are forced to exprefs every fenteuce and thought by a different cha¬ 
racter, which has multiplied their writing to iao,ooo characters; of which yet they 
have lefs need, than we in Europe, who perform all with 24 letters, (whereof five add 
life to the other 19, faith Hippocrates, which is an argument,of the age he wrote in : 
tile knowledge of grammar, i. e. reading and writing, depends upon feveil figures, de 
Dieta. 1.) The Chinefe know much lefs than we ; they hav;e no other morals, they 
have lefs philofophy, lefs mathematics, fewer arts, and yet much narrower knowledge 
of natural hiftory, becaufe they can have the knowledge only of that part of nature 
which they have at home: in what therefore fhould they employ this multitude of 
characters ; It is, I fay, their misfortune not to have thought of an alphabet: their 
common language is aseafily learnt, and confequently might as eafily be writ as any in 
Europe. 

But to return to Monfieur Budelot’s ftores. In this cabinet I alfo faw forne baflb- 
relieves : one of Praxiteles well defigned ; one of Mufos the comedian i amongft the 
reft of the marbles there is a baffe-relief, very extant, and finely finifhed, of a cupid 
afleep, leaning his head upon his left arm; in his hand he holds two poppy heads. It is 
probable the poppies were emblematic from the power they have in Love-affairs Indeed 
moft poifons afifett thofe parts chiefly, being the great fluce of the habit of the body, or 
circle of the blood ; and no people ufe poppy more, and ftand more in need of it, than 
the men who delight in polygamy, the Mahometans, or underftand it better- asOlea- 
■rlus teftifies. 

He had an antic bufto of Zenobia in marble, with a thick radiated crown • of which 
he very obligingly gave me a-copy, well defigned from the original: this was brought 
out of Afi£ by Monfieur Ihevenot. 6 

He fliewed me a differtation he had written out fair for the prefs, about a certain an 
cient Intaglia of Madames, of Ptolomieus Auletes, or the player upon the flute: In 
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this the thin mufler is the mod remarkable thing, which covers the mouth and nofe. 
This head is engraved upon an amethyft. 

I enjoyed this gentleman's company very often; and had much difcourfe with him 
about his books of the utility of voyages; and in one con ver fat ion took the freedom 
to diffent from him about the interpretation of that coin in Monfieur Seguin, which he 
calls Britannick. 

Monfieur Boudelot reads it thus, Jovi YiSlori Saturmli Io ! or Jovi Victoria Set. Io ! 
I had rather read it thus, Io! Sat. Vidorm Io! upon the occafion of his returning with 
thefoldiers, filling their head-pieces with the fhells they had gathered off the fea-lhore ; 
and the little ufe of his new invented letter the digamma, which he inftituted or borrowed 
from the .ZEolique to exprefs V confonant. 

The fhells were a triumph much like this final! addition to the alphabet; which 
laded no longer than his time: that is vi&ory enough: (for fo ftupid a prince as 
Claudius) let us return with the fpoils of the ocean, and adorn his new invented letter 
with a palm branch: the reverfe of this coin being a laurel-crown: both the figns of 
victory. 

About the Bouftrophedon way of writing, mentioned by Suidas and Paufanias, or 
turning again as the ox ploughs, or the racers about the meta in the cirque, in my opi¬ 
nion it could be nothing elfe, but the ferpentine manner of writing found in Swedeland 
in runique letters. 

He fliewed me alfo a done taken lately out of the body of a horfe at Paris, which was 
his death; and dying ftrangely, they differed him, that is, certain ignorant people} in 
the lower part of the body, (probably the bladder) was found this ftone: it weighs, as 
I guefs, two pound ; it is as round as a cannon balJ; it is laminated like an onion; for 
the firft couche was broke up in fome places, of a dark hair colour, and tranfparent; 
or like fome doudy agats which I have feen: it was very ponderous. Such like tranf- 
parent {tones 1 had a patient voided often in Yorkfliire. I faw another tranfparent 
one, which was cut out of the buttock of an alderman at Doncafter; he was twice cut 
in the fame place, at fome years’ diftance. Another I had in fome meafure tranfparent, 
voided by a patient, which was of the very colour of a coffee berry when burnt; but 
of this horfe ftone Monfieur Boudelot wrote me a letter before I left Paris, which I de- 
fign to publi£h. 

I was by invitation from Monfieur Caflini at the Obfervatoire Royal, built on a rifing 
ground juft without the city walls. This building is very fine, and great art is ufed in 
the vaulted cut roofs and winding ftaircafes. The Hones are laid infide, outfide, with 
the mod regularity 1 ever faw in any modern building. In all this building there is 
neither iron nor wood, but all firmly covered with ftone, vault upon vault. The plat¬ 
form a-top is very fpacious, and gives a large and fair view of all Paris, and the country 
about it; it is paved with black flint in finall fquares, which I make no doubt are fet in 
cement or tarras, that is, the Pulvis Puteolanus. 

We were fliewed a room well furnillied with models of all forts of machines; and a 
very large burning glafs, about three feet diameter, which at that time of the year, viz. 
in the beginning of February, did fire wood into a flame, in the very moment it came 
into and paffed through the focus. 

I was indifpofed, and fo could not accept of the favour which was offered me of feeing 
the moon in their telefcopes j and to go down into the vault, which was contrived 
for feeing the ftars at noon-tide, but without fuccefs. I was told by Monfieur Roman 
afterwards, that he faw there a rock formed in the cave by the dropping of a fpring of 
petrifying water; of which nature are all the wells in Paris. 
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In the floor of one of the oftagon towers they have defigned with great accurate- 
nefs and neatnefs with ink an univerfal map in a vaft circle. The north pole is in the 
centre. This is a correftion of other maps upon the lateft and befl obfervations. 

His nephew Monfieur Moraldi was with him; as for his only fon, he was in Lon¬ 
don at that time: I afterwards was with him at his father’s, a very hopeful young gen¬ 
tleman, and well inftrufled by his father in the mathematics, and all other ufeful 
learning. 

The triumphal arch out of the gate of St. Antoine is well worth feeing ; for in this the 
French pretend not only to have imitated the ancients, but to have out-done them. 
They have indeed, ufed the greateft blocks of ftone that could be got, and have laid 
them without mortar, and the lead fide outward, after the manner of the ancients; but 
I am afraid their materials are very fiiort of the Roman, and their Hone is ill chofe, 
though vaftly great. 

Indeed the defign is moll magnificent; it is finifiled in plaiftcr, that is, the model of 
it, in its full beauty and proportions. 

I fuppofe it was intended for a gate of entrance into the city: for it fronts the great 
fireet of the fuburbs, and has a vaft walk planted with trees leading from it towards Bois 
tie Vincennes. 

There is nothing more built but the four parts of the foundation of the true build¬ 
ing, raifed only to the feet of the pedeftals; the foundation is laid twenty-two feet deep. 

Amongft the vaft blocks of ftone, which take up a great compafs before the build¬ 
ing, I found feveral forts, all brought from the quarries not far from Paris ; alt of them 
are of a land of coarfe grit, which will not burn into lime. They diftinguifli thefe 
ftones into four forts; i. Pierre d’arcueil, for the firft two or three couches or lays 
above the foundation. This is the heft, and hardeft of all. 2. That of St. Clou, 
which is good, and the next bell. I did not find by the blocks defigned either for the 
walls of the building; or the rounds of the pillars; that the beds of ftone of St. Clou 
are above two feet thick. 3. That of S. Lieu; this is but indifferent, but yet much 
better than that ftone, which is taken up out of the ftone pits in and about Paris, which 
makes the fourth fort of ftone. If it be wrought up into walls, as it is I3ken out of the 
pits, it is Very apt to be flawed by the froft : but if it be laid in the air, and kept under 
cover for two years, then it becomes dry and more durable. 

I faw but one piece in Palis of the ruins of an old Roman building ; it was in La 
Rue de la Harpe. The vaults are very high and large. The manner of building- 
near the fame 1 formerly caufed exactly to be figured and deferibed at York, and which 
is publifhed in the Philofophic Tranfactions: that is, the infideand outfide of the walls 
are-compofed of fix rows of final! fquare ftones, and then four rows of flat, thin and 
broad Roman bricks, and fo alternatively from the top to the bottom. Which makes 
it probable it was built after Severus’s time : for this was the African manner of build¬ 
ing, as Vitruvius tells us ; and therefore might Well be, whit tradition here fays of it, 
via. part of Julian the emperor’s palace or therm re. - . 

St. Innocent’s church-yard, the public burying-place of the city of Paris for a t&So 
years, when intire (as L once law it) and built round with double galleries full of lkulls 
and bones, was an awful and venerable fight: but now I found it in ruins* and -the 
greateft of the galleries pulled down, and a row of houfes built in their room, and the 
bones removed I know not whither: the reft of the church-yard in the moll neglected 
and naftieft pickle I ever faw any confecrated place. It is all oite, when men, even the 
Roman catholics have a mind, or it is their interefl, to unhallow things or places, they 
can do it with a good ftomach ; and leave the tombs of chancellors and other great 
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men without company or care. What nobody gets by, nobody is concerned to re¬ 
pair: but it Is Orange amongft fo many millions of dead men, not one wonder-work¬ 
ing faint (hould tort up to preferve itfelf and neighbours from contempt and fcandal. 
.That fo much holy earth, brought, as it is faid, lb far off, thould never produce one 
faint, but rather fpew up all its inhabitants, to be thus' (huffled and dillipated. 

Amongfl the many cabinets of Paris there is nothing finer than the collection of 
-Monlfeur Budo, Gard-Roltes du Parlement. You pafs through a long gallery, the 
one fide of which is a well furnilhed library, and alfo well difpofed in wired cafes. 
This gallery leads into two rooms very finely adorned with pictures, Vafa’s, tofues 
and figures in brafs, alfo with china, and the famous enammel vdfels, formerly made 
in Pohu, which are not now to be had i a thoufand other curious things. 

I very particularly examined his large quantity of (hells, confiding in near fixty 
drawers. There were indeed very many of a fort, and but few- but what 1 had feen 
before, and figured. He very obligingly lent me thofe I had not feen, to have the 
^lefirrns of them done. He had many very perfeft and large ones of land and 
fre(h-water buccfna ; but yet a great number were wanting of thofe very tribes which 
1 have publiflied in my Synspfis Conchylisrum 

Here were alfo two or three very fair ones of that foil of compreft fnail, which have 
their tail on the fame fide with their mouth ; and the vulgar name, by which thofe 
men of cabinets diftinguifli them, is not amifs, viz. des lampes. 

He (hewed me a bivalve, which is not uncommon (a large blood red fpondille) for 
which the late duke of Orleans gave goo livres, which is above 50I. fteriing ; and.he 
alfo affured me, that the lame perfon offered a Parifian-for thirty-two (hells 11000 
livres. Which fum was refufed j but the duke replied, that he knew not who was 
the greater fool, he that bid the price, or: the man that refufed it. 

I alfo faw in this collection an hippocampus about four inchesJong, the tail fquare 
thick bellied and bread like a miller thumb, winged not unlike a fort of flying fifh, but 
the fins were ipoiled; the membranes being tore from the bones of the wings, the 
head long and fquare like the tail, with a fort of tufted niuffel. This fifh I took to be 
of the Hippocampus kind ; and (as he told me) it was given him by my Lady Portf- 
mouth, poflibly out of King Charles’s collection, who had many curious prefents 
made him : (as one of the (hells from the States of Holland, many of which I have 
feen in other hands) but he fuffered them all to be diflipated and lod. 

Here alfo was a Velpetum Canadenfe of a mod elegant figure, and admirable con¬ 
trivance ; of which I have a drawing. This is intire in all its parts ; it is as big as a 
middle-fized melon, pear-fafhion, with an edge running round, where it is thicked, 
from which edge it fuddenly declines and leffens into a point; at the very end of the 
point, on one fide, is a little hole, with pulvinated or fmooth edges inclined in¬ 
ward ; otherwife it is wholes and wrought upon the twig of a tree, of a very finooth 
fattin-like (kin. 

Alfo the driated (kin of an. Africah afs, fupple and well cured, which I had never 
feen before. It is certainly a mod beautiful animal; and, I admire, after fa many 
ages that it lias been known to the people of Europe, it could never be tamed, and 
made of common ufe, as the red of the horfe kind. This was only of two colours, 
viz. broad lids of white and bay or chefnut colour drawn from the back down the 
fidesto the bellv, w hich was all white : the lifts were parted at the back by a very 
narrow ridge of fiiort hair j which lifts alfo went round the legs like garters. The hair 
coloured (tripes of the African afs were, near the back, three dr four fingers broad, 
alfo the lift down the back was very broad. 
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Another (kin of a cap-afs I afterwards faw at Dr. Tournefort’s; and the ftripes were 
the fame, but much broader and darker coloured ; it may be from the different ages. 
This fort of ftriping feems to be peculiar to the afs; for the moft common to be feen 
with us have all a black lilt down the back ; and two more, that is, on each fide one, 
running down the Ihoulders. 

I faw Monfieur Tournefort’s collection of fhells, which are well chofen, and not 
above one or two of a fort; but very perfeft and beautiful, and in good order, con¬ 
fiding of about 20 drawers. . 

There was amongft them a very large land Ihell, the fame which I have figured 
from the mufeum at Oxford, having its turn from the right hand to the left. Alfo 
many very excellent and large patterns of other land fnails ; alfo a frefh-water muffel 
from Brafil, which I had never feen before ; a pair of them he gave me ; and many 
fpecies of frelh-water buccina from the Carribee iflands. Alfo an auris marina fpiffe 
echinata ; which was new to me. 

Among the fhells the thin oyfter, which fin'nes within like mother of pearl, and 
has in the uppermoft end of the fiat valve, near the hinge, a hole. Thefe he brought 
with him, and took them up alive from the rocks in Spain; he faid they were very 
offenfively bitter to the tafte. Thefe being perfeft, I had the opportunity of feeing 
that hole {hut with a peculiar and third {hell, of the falhion of a pouch or lhepherd’s 
purfe. 

I fhall fay nothing of his vaft collection of feeds and fruits, and dried plants which 
alone amount to 8000, and in this he equals, if not excels, all the moft curious her- 
barifts in Europe. His herbarifations about Paris he gave me to carry for England, 
juft then printed off; alfo he {hewed me the defigns of about 100 European non de- 
fcript plants, in 8vo. which he intends next to publilh. 

He alfo (hewed me ten or twelve fingle Iheets of vellom, on each of which were 
painted in water-colours very lively, one fingle plant, moftly in flower, by the beft 
artift in Paris, at the king’s charge. Thofe are fent to Verfailles, when the doctor has 
put the names to them, and there kept: in this manner the king has above 2000 rare 
plants, and they work daily upon others. The limner has two louis’s for every plant 
he paints. 

I faw there alfo the Vefpetum Canadenfe Maximum, about 12 inches long, and fix 
in diameter; of a pear fafliion ; it hangs by a long and broad loop to the twig of a 
tree: the broad or lower end is a little pointed, and rifing in the middle; the out¬ 
ward {kin is as finooth as vellum, and of a whitifh grey, next to the pearl colour. 
The button at the bigger end in this being broken, and the outward {kin pilled off, 
I could fee a hole of about half an inch diameter in the very middle, into which the 
wafps go in and out. The cells are fexangular, but of a very fmall fize, not much 
bigger than a duck quill, or very fmall goofe quill; and confequently appear very 
thick fet and numerous. 

He {hewed me alfo a very great julus from Brafil, at leaft fix inches long, and two 
about, round like a cord, very finooth and Alining, of a kind of copper or brazen co¬ 
lour: the feet infinite, like a double fringe on each fide : this he had from F. Plunder, 
who afterwards gave me a defign of it drawn by the life, and in its proper colours. 

Dr. Toumefort {hewed me a prefent which was made him by his countryman of 
Provence, Monfieur Boyeur d’Aguilles, of a large book in folio in curious ftamps. 
This is only the firft part of his cabinet, all graved at the author’s charge; and he is 
faid to be another Peirelk, which would be happy for mankind, and a great honour to 
that country to have produced two Maecenass in one age. 
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I was to fee Monfieur Verney at his apartment at the upper end of the royal phy- 
fic garden; but miffing my vifit, went up with a young gentlemen of my lord ainbaf- 
fador’s retinue, to fee Mr. Bennis, who was in the diffeding room, working by him- 
felf upon a dead body, with its bread: open and belly gutted: there were very odd 
things to be feen in the room. My companion, it being morning, and his fenfes very 
quick, and vigorous, was ftrangely furprifed and offended; and retired down the flairs 
much faller than he came up. And indeed, a private anatomy room is to one not 
accuftomed to this kind of manufacture, very irkfome, if not frightful; here a balket 
of differing inftruments, as knives, faws, &c. And there a form with a thigh and leg 
flayed, and the mufcles parted afunder: on another form an arm ferved after the 
fame manner. Here a tray full of bits of fleffi, for the more minute difcovery of the 
veins and nerves; and every where fuch difcouraging objects. So, as if reafon and 
the good of mankind did not put men upon this Itudy, it could not be endured: for 
mftinft and nature mod certainly abhors the employment. 

1 faw Monfieur Merrie, a moft painful and accurate anatomifl, and free and com¬ 
municative perfon, at his houfe Hue de la Princeffe. His cabinet confided of two 
chambers: in the outward were great variety of fkeletons; atfo entire preparations of 
the nerves ; in two of which he ffiewed me the miftake of Willis, and from thence 
gathered, that he was not much ufed to diffect with his own hand. The pia mater 
coating the fpinal nerves but half way down the back where it ends: the dura mater 
coating the jowermoft twenty pair. Which, Willis, (as he faid) has other wife re¬ 
ported. 

But that which much delighted my euriofity, was the demonftration of a blown and 
dried heart of a foetus; alfo the heart of a tortoife. 

In the heart of a foetus, he ffiewed it quite open, and he would have it that there 
was no valve to the foramen ovale ; which feemed equally open from the left ventri¬ 
cle to the right, as the contrary: that its diameter well near equalled that of the 
aorta: that the two arteries which afcend up into the two lobes of the lungs, (and 
are the ramifications of the pulmonic artery, after it has parted with the canal of com¬ 
munication, which goes betwixt the pulmonic artery, and the lower or defcending 
branch of the aorta) both put together, far exceed, if not double, the diameter of 
the aorta itfelf. 

Pie therefore, not without good reafon, affirms, that of all the blood which the vena 
cava pours into the right ventricle of the heart, and is thence in a foetus forced up into 
the pulmonic artery, a great part is carried by the canal of communication into the de¬ 
fending trunk of the aorta, and is fo circulated about the body, the lungs (as to that 
part) being wholly flighted : alfo that of the two remaining thirds of the blood, which is 
carried about the lungs, when it comes down the pulmonic vein, that which cannot be 
received by the aorta, (and all cannot, becaufe the aorta is much lefs than the two 
branches of the pulmonic artery put together) is therefore difcharged back through 
the foramen ovale into the right ventricle of the heart, and fo thrown up again with 
the reft of the blood, coming from the vena cava. So that one part of the two re¬ 
maining parts of the blood is daily carried about the body, as in an adult foetus and 
a third part only circulates in the lungs, paffing by the body or grand circulation ’ 

That all this is done to abbreviate and reduce the circulation to a leffer compafs is 
certam; and fo for the fame reafon and end, that other leffer circulation of the liver 
is flighted by the blood, which returns from the placenta, by a canal of communica¬ 
tion betwixt the porta and the vena cava. 
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The reafon he gives of this, I cannot at all allow of, as being very ill grounded f 
ant! therefore 1 fhall not troublemyfelf to confute, or fo much as name it. 

As for the heart of the land tonoife, it was preferved in fpirit of wine, and all the 
three ventricles thereof flit and opened ; fo that I had not all the fattsfadioft \ could 
have wifhed : but the left ventricle in this animal had no artery belonging to it, but 
did receive only the blood, which defeeuded from the lungs, and convey it by the 
foramen ovale into the right ventricle : that the third or middle ventricle was only an 
appendix to the right, and had the pulrhonic artery iffuiug from it. So that ihe blood 
in a tortoife was in a manner circulated like that in a foetus, through the body, the 
lungs as it were or in good part flighted. 

This thought of Monfieur Merrie's has made a great breach betwixt Monfieur 
Verney and himfelf; for which real on 1 had not that freedom of converlation as I 
could have wiflied with both of them ; but it is to be hoped" there may come good 
from an honeft emulation. 

Two Englifli gentlemen came to vifitme, Mr Bemiis and Mr, Prubie* They were 
lodged near the royal garden, where Monfieur VeniLy dwells, and makes Ins anato¬ 
mies, who in three months time fliewed ali the parts of the body to them. He had 
for this purpofe at lead twenty human bodies, from the gallows, the chatelet, (where 
thofe are expoied who are found murdered, in the fireets, which is a very common 
bufmefs at Paris) and from the hofpitals. 

They told me, Monfieur Verney pretended to fhewtfom a valve, which did hinder 
blood from falling back into the right ventricle by the foramen ovale. This valve they 
laid he compared to the papillae in the kidneys, mufeu ous and flefhy: that if wind 
was blown into the vena pulmonalis, it did not pals through the foramen ovale, but 
Hop there, by reafon of the valve : that he did believe contrary to Mr. Merrie, that 
no blood did circulate through the lungs in an embrio. 

Again, in another conversion with Monfieur Merrie, be fhewed me the blown 
heart of an embrio, and that of a girl of leven years old, I faw clearly, that the fkin 
of the fuppofed valve of the foramen ovale, was as it were fiifpended with two liga¬ 
ments: and that in the-girl's, the two tides of the foramen ovale were drawn one 
over the other, and fo doled the hole; but were eafily to be fcpRrated again bv a 
brillle thru ft betwixt them, 

Alfo it feeraed to me, that this membrane in an embrio might cover the foramen 
ovale, like the membrana niclans in a bird's eye* that is, be drawn over it, and fo 
hinder the ingrefs of the blood from the vena cava, as often as the right auricle beats : 
but the dilating itfelf might give way to the defeending blood of the vena pulmonalis; 
and poflibly, the embrio living as it were the life of an in fed, can by this artifice 
command the heart. 

I remember in difconrfe that day with him, he toldjne, that Monfieur Verney had 
an old cat, and a young killing juft horn, put into the air-pump before the Academic 
Royalle de Sciences: that the cat died after fixteen pumps, but the killing furvived 
five hundred pumps ; which favours in feme meafure the command young animals 
have of their hearts* * 

At another vifit Monfieur Merrie obligingly procured for me the heart of a human 
* enlbrio* with the iungs intire. He tried before me the experiment upon blowing, 
and alfo fyringing water into the aorta, both which filled the auricles and ventride^ 
- and freely came out at the* vena-cava only. Then he opened the right auricle and 
ventricle, where the foramen ovale was open only at one corner, not the tenth part 
^ of 
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ofits breadth ; and a membrane drawn over the reft, which membrane was fattened'to 
the tides quite round. Then he opened in the fame manner the left Ventricle and 
auricle, and there it was evident, that that membrane which dofed the hole, had two 
narrow {traps or mufcleS by which it was fattened to the oppofite tides, after the man¬ 
ner of fome of the valves of the heart. 

I told him that it mutt follow from this, that the foramen ovale was that and opened 
more or lets, at the pteafure of the embryo, according to the neceflities of mture, 
and the quantity of blood that was ro pafs : that it was probable, that all infects had a 
command of their hearts (of which I had given large infiances* elfewhere), by foma 
fuch pafiage, which they could fhut altogether, or in great part, as -they had a mind, 
in winter, in fear, or fading for want of food : that the fhutting up of the pafiage in 
adult animals was therefore done in an inftant, by drawing the curtain fully, which 
could never be again drawn back and opened, becaufe of the great torrent of blood, 
which now entered the right auricle, and flopped it in that pollute, which in time 
would altogether ftiffen andlofeits motion of relaxation. As a hen, when Ihe deeps, 
draws over the membrana niflans; and Jikewife when ihe dies, the fame membrane 
covers all the eye. 

Mr. Bennis procured me the heart of a human foetus, which had but juft breathed; 
the which I examined with Monfieur Litre of Caftres in Languedoc, another very un- 
derftanding and dextrous anatomift, and who teaches fcholars of all nations the practice 
of anatomy. The experiments here were repeated as formerly deferibed; both wind 
and water pafled the foramen ovale, both from the vena pulmonum, and from the 
aorta. That which I obferved in this heart more particularly, was, that the mem¬ 
brane or valve on the left fide of the foramen ovale was flat, and. extended almoft 
over the hole, without any limbus round its edges, becaufe it was nothing but the 
very fubftance of the auricula finiftra continued, or a procefs thereof; but on the 
right fule the vena cava being joined to the auricle, it had a riling edge round that 
part of it, whence it proceeded; that is, that the two faces had contrary openings, 
and being- drawn as it were one over the other, they fhut the hole j but not fo 
firmly, but the hole might be more or lefs open all a man’s life. For thofe two 
oval procefies flicking clofe together in a blown and dried heart, that is not to be 
much heeded: for I have feen them dry with the hole open; but it has been 
like as betwixt unglued paper, or as the urethers defeend betwixt the tkins of 
the bladder, or as the fame happens to the duftus bilaris in its- infertion into the 
guts. 

The fame perfon brought me the heart of a man forty years old, in which the 
foramen ovale was as much open as in a foetus new born; and the ligaments very con- 
fpicuous, which tack the lides of the valve to the auricle, and go over to the other fide 
of the border. 

I was not better pleafed with any vifit I made, than with that of F. Plumier, whom- 
I found in his cell in the convent of the Minimes. He came home in the fieur Pond’s 
fquadron, and brought with him feveral books in folio, of defigns and paintings of 
plants, birds, fifties, and infefts of the Weft Indies; all done by hitnfelf very accurate¬ 
ly. He is a very underftanding man in feveral parts of natural hifiory, but erpecially 
inBotanique. He had been formerly in America, at his return printed at the king’s 
charge a book of American plants in folio. This book was fo well approved of, that he 
was fcnt again thither at the king’s charge, and returned after feveral years wandering 
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;iboui the ill anus w ith this cargo. He was more than once fliipwrecked, and loft his 
foecimens of all things, but preferred his papers, as having fortunately lodged them 
in other vell’els; fo that the things themfelves 1 did not fee. He had defigned and 
differed a crocodile; one of the fea tortoifes; a viper, and well deferibed the dif- 

1'eftions. ' . 

His birds alfo were well underftood, and very well painted rr their proper colours. 

[ took notice of three forts of owls, one with horns, all diftinCt fpecies from our 
European. Several of the hawk kind and falcons of very beautiful plumage; and 
one of thofe, which was coal black as a raven. Alfo (which I longed to fee) there 
was one fpecies of the fwallow kind, very diftinCt from the four fpecies we have in 
Europe. 

Amongft the fifli there were two new fpecies of American trouts, well known by the 
flefliy fin near the tail. 

Amongft the infers there was a fcolopendra of a foot and an half long, and propor¬ 
tionally broad; alfo the julus very elegantly painted, which 1 had feen before in Dr. 
Tournefort’s collection. 

Alfo a very large wood-frog, with the extremity of the toes webbed. 

Alfo a blood-red polypus, with very long legs, two of which I could difeern by 
the draught were thick acetabulated. Tins, he told me, "was fo venemous, that upon 
the leaft touch, it would caufean infupportable burning pain, which would laft feveral 


hours. 

There were alfo fome few fpecies of the ferpent and lizard kind. 

There were but few fliells; but amongft them there was a murex, which dies purple, 
with the fifli as it exerts itfelf in the fea. Alfo that land buccinum, which lays eggs 
with hard Ihells, and for bignefs, and fliape, and colour, fcarce to be diftinguiflied from 
the fparrow eggs. And becaufe the murex and this buccinum was drawn with the ani¬ 
mals creeping out, I defired a copy of them, which he freely and in a molt obliging 
manner granted me. He defigned the buccinum terreftre in the ifland of St. Domingo, 
where he found it. 

Amongft the vaft collection of plants, I obferved the torch kind and ferns were of 
all others the moll numerous; of each of which there were an incredible number of 
fpecies. There were two or three fpecies of goofeberries and currants; and fome fpe¬ 
cies of wild grapes; all which E. Plumier told me were good to eat. 

He told me thefe drawings would make ten books, as big as thofe he had pub- 
liflied; and two books of animals. He had been often at Verfailles to get them into 
the king’s Imprinierie, but as yet unfuccefsfuHy; but hoped ere long to begin the 
printing of them. Note, that the bookfellers at Paris are very unwilling, or not 
able, to print natural hiftory; but all is done at the king’s charge, and in his 
prefies. 

I vifited Monfieur Dacier and his lady, two very obliging perfons, and both of great 
worth, and very learned. 

I think our profeflion is much beholden to him, for his late elegant tranflation of 
Hippocrates into French, with learned notes upon him. I wifii he may live to finifli 
what he hath fo happily begun. I read over the two volumes he has printed with 
great delight. 

He feems to favour the opinion of thofe who think, the circulation of the blood was 
known to him; in which he errs undoubtedly. It is manifeft his anatomy was rude, 
dark, and of little extent; but it is alfo as manifeft, that he knew very well the etfeCt 
of the circulation. As for example, 2 de Diseta. c. 12 . “ All the body, (fays he) is 
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purged by refpiration and tranfpiration, and what humour thickens, is fubtilized and 
thrown out by the Ikin, and is called fweat.” 

Again 3. de Diseta. c. 5. fpeaking of a fort of foul and impure bodies, he fays; 
<c More is by labour melted out of the flefh, than the circular motion (of the blood) 
hath purged off. There are a great number of in fiances of this nature.” In converfa- 
tion I put this to him, which he avowed was all he thought. 

He told me he had two more volumes ready for theprefs, and did intend not to give 
it over till he had gone through all the works of Hippocrates. In which volumes will 
be thefe treatifes: Of Dreams: of Regimen in acute Difeafes: the Prognofticks: the 
Prorrhetiques : the Aphorifms: the Coaques. 

On that aphorifm he feemed to me to have.a very happy thought, cotta non, fedcruda 
purganda funt ; which makes it of the fame fenfe with that other, ft quid movsndum ejt f 
move in principle. 

I mull needs fay this for Madame Dacier, his wife, though I knew her by her writ¬ 
ings before I faw her, the mod learned woman in Europe, and the true daughter and 
difciple of Tanaquil Faber; yet her great learning did not alter her genteel air in con- 
verfation, or in the lead appear in her difeourfe, which was eafy, modeft, and nothing 
affefted. 

I vifited Monfieur Morin, one of the Acadetnie de Sciences, a man very curious 
in minerals; of which he fhewed me fome from Siam, as jafpers, onyxes, agates, 
Loadftones, &c. He fhewed me alfo excellent tin ore from Aiface. Alfo from 
France, a great block of a fort of amethyft, of two or three hundred weight. 
Some parts of it, (for he had feveral plates fawed and poliflied,) were very fine, 
and had large fpots and veins of a deep coloured violet. It was defigned for a 
pavement in marchetterie, of which he fhewed me a Carton drawn in the natural 
colours. 

This puts me in mind of a vaft: amethyft I had feen at London, brought from New 
Spain, and expofed to fale; it weighed, as I remember, eleven pound odd ounces; 
and was mod perfectly figured both point and fides, after the manner of a Briftol 
diamond, or common rock chryftal; but this block here was rude, and without any 
fhape. 

I cannot fay much of the meeting of thefe gentlemen of the Acad. Royal de Sciences, 
there are but few of them, about twelve or fixteen members; all penfioned by the king 
in fome manner or other. 

They endeavoured in the war time to have printed Monthly Tranfaftions or Me¬ 
moirs after the manner of ours in London; but could not carry them on above two 
volumes or years, for without great correlpondence this can hardly be done. And 
ours is certainly one of the belt regifters that ever was thought on, to preferve a vaft 
number offcattered obfervations in natural hiftory, which otherwife would run the ha¬ 
zard to be loft, befidesthe account of learning in printed books. 

I heard Mr. Oldenburgh fay, who began this noble regifler, that he held eorref. 
pondence with feventy odd perfons in all parts of the world, and thofe be fure with 
others: I afked him, what method he ufed to anfwer fo great variety of fubje&s, and 
fuch a quantity of letters as he muft receive weekly; for I knew he never failed, becaufe 
I had the honour of his correlpondence for ten or twelve years. He told me he made 
one letter anfwer another, and that to be always frefh, he never read a letter before he 
had pen, ink, and paper ready to anfwer it forthwith, fo that the multitude of his letters 
cloyed him not, or ever lay upon his hands. 
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The Monthly Regifter, or Philofophlc Tranfa&ions, is one of the belt copies which 
hath been printed in this age; it is noiv fold for 13I. fterling, and not many remaining 
to be had of them neither. 

The abbot Bignon is prefident; nephew to Monfieur Pontchartrain. I was inform¬ 
ed by fome of them, that they have this great advantage to encourage them in the ppr- 
fuit of natural philofophy, that if any of the members fhall give in a bill of charges 
of any experiment which he (hall have made, or {hall defire the impreflion of any 
book, and bring in the charges of engraving required for fuch book, the prefident 
allowing it and figning it, the money is forthwith reimburfed by the king. As 
it was done in Dr. Turnefort’s Elements de Botanique, the cuts of that book coft 
the king 12000 livres. And the cuts intended, and now engraving for another 
book of new plants found in his voyages into Portugal and Spain, will coft iool. 
fterling. 

Alfo, if Monfieur Merrie for example, fhall require live tortoifes for the making good 
the experiments about the heart, they fliall be brought him, as. many as he pleafes, at 
the king’s charge. 

Thefe, befides their penfions, I fay, were foine of the advantages they have enjoyed; 
but the war, for this reafon, has lain heavy upon the philofopbers too. 

Mr. Butterfield is a right hearty honeft Englilhman, who has refided in France thir¬ 
ty-five years; is a very excellent artift in making all forts of mathematical inftruinents, 
and works for the king and all the princes of the blood, and his work is fought after 
by all the nations of Europe and Afia. 

lie more than once ftiewed me (which is his great diverfion) a mighty collection of 
loadftones, to the value of feyeral hundred pounds fterling. 

Some he had as hard alrnoft as fteel, and others foft and friable; yet of thefe he had 
thofe which were of as great virtue as any of the hard; that of the equally hard there 
were very great difference. 

He had one which weighed naked not above a drachm, and would naked take up a 
drachm and an half; but fhod would take up 144 drachms of iron, if rightly ap¬ 
plied, that is, if the iron to be taken up did firmly and in a plain touch alike both the 
feet. 

The beft fliod were thefe that follow: 

1. A flate loadftone, which I noted not fo much for its ftrength, but becaufe of its 
peculiar make, being fairly and diftinftly laminous throughout, weighing one ounce 
and an half, draws up one pound. 

2. A fmooth loadftone, weighing one drachm, two fcrupies, fourteen grains, draws 
up eighteen ounces, that is, eighty-two times its weight. 

3. Another fmooth loadftone, weighing fixty-five grains, draws up fourteen ounces, 
that is, one hundred and forty-four times its weight. 

It is furprizing to fee a loadftone no bigger than a hazel nut, take up a huge bunch 
of keys. 

We have a very large flate loadftone in the repofitory at Grefhatn college, at leaft 
fix inches over; this alfo is but weak: whether the lamina: do fpoil the virtue, as 
though they were fo many diftind ftones packed together. And yet a loadftone which 
takes up, ex. gr. 6 pound weight, cut by the axis in two halves, and both halves (hod 
again, will take up eight pound. 

It is plain, that experiments are better made with a terrella, or fpherical load¬ 
ftone, than a fquare one ; and his way of capping the terrella is very well contrived. 

A fquare 
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A fquare load ft one made into a terrella, will near take up as much weight as it did 
before, though a great deal of the ftone is loft in the rounding, by virtue of the dif¬ 
ferent ftioeing. . 

He entertained us full two hours with experiments neatly contrived about the effects 

of the loadftone. » 

The experiment of approaching a loadftone to the fpring of a watch is very fine; it 
caufes the balance to move very fwift, and brought yet nearer, to ftop quite and ceafe 
moving. 

Another experiment was an inch broad plate of iron, turned into a ring of about four 
inches diameter, which had evidently two north and two fouth poles, which he faid he 
had feen in a loadftone, and had contrived this .in imitation of nature. The working 
of them with filings of fteel, drigged upon a plate, fet upon the ring, did clearly ma- 
nifeft the double polarity. 

■ Alfo the fufpending of a needle in the air, and a ball of fteel upon the point of it, 
by a thread, which a weight kept down, that it could not afeend higher than fuch a 
diftance within the fphere of the activity of the loadftone. 

Again, the free working of the needle in water, through brafs, gold, ftone, wood, 
or any thing but iron. He told us, he had a ftone, which would work through a 
ftone wall of eighteen inches. 

Laftly, he demonftrated by many experiments, how the efHuvia of the loadftone 
work in a circle, that is, what flows from the north pole comes round, and enters the 
fouth pole; on the contrary, what flows from the fouth pole, enters the north, and in 
its way puts in order all fuch filings of fteel it meets with ; that is, according to the 
difpofitiou of its own whirling, and the circular lines it keeps in its flying about the 
loadftone. Indeed, it is pleafant to fee, how the fteel filings are difpofed ; and in their 
arrangement, one clearly fees a perfeft image of the road, which the whirling invisible 
matter takes in coming forth, and re-entering the poles of the loadftone. 

He file wed us a loadftone fawed off" that piece of the iron bar, which held the ftones 
together at the very top of the fteeple of Chartres. This was a thick cruft of ruft, 
part of which was turned into a ftrong loadftone, and had all the properties of a ftone 
dug out of the mine. Monfieur de la Hire has printed a memoir of it; alfo Monfieur 
de Vallemont a treatife. The very outward ruft had no magnetic virtue, but the inward 
had a ftrong one, as to take up a third part more than its weight unfhod. This iron 
had the very grain of a folid magnet, and the brittlenefs of a ftone, 

Thefe gentlemen, w ho have writ of this, have in my opinion miffed their purpofe, 
when they enquire, how it comes to pafs to be thus turned; for it is certain, all iron 
will in time go back into its mineral nature again, notwithftanding the artifice of melt¬ 
ing and hammering. I have feen of thofe hammered Spanifli cannon, which had Iain 
many years buried in the ground, under the old fort at Hull in Yorkfhire, which were 
thoroughly turned into brittle iron ftone, or mine again ; and would not own the load¬ 
ftone, no more than the reft of our Englifli iron mine, till it was calcined, and then 
{hewed itfelf to be good iron again. Alfo I have feen anti had by me, a piece of wood 
taken out of Lough-Neah in Ireland, which was not only good iron mine, but a load¬ 
ftone too; fo that it is evident nature, in this fort of mine, goes backwards and for¬ 
wards, is generated arid regenerated; and therefore Monfieur de la Hire has well ufed 
the term of vegetation in this affair, which I had done many years before him, in my 
book “ De Fontibus Medicis Anglize,” that is, out of iron mine will grow; and out of 
mine, a loadftone; as in the petrified wood. 
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I do not relate thefe things as though they were new difcoveries; the world Irt<= long 
fince known them by the great induftry of our inoft learned countryman, Gilbert of 
Colchefter, to whom little has been added after near too years, though very many 
men have written on this fubject, and formed divers hypothefes to fulve thefe pheno¬ 
mena. A Dutchman. Mr. Hartfoeker, one of the Academie de Sciences, has publifil¬ 
ed a treatife of the principles of natural philoi’ophy, and has accounted for thefe and 
many more experiments of this nature, which he had fhewn him by Mr. Butterfield, 
whom he mentions very honorably. 

And yet after all, the nature of thefe effluvia are little known, and what is faid by 
Des Cartes of Icrew-fafhioned particles, and the invifible channels and pores and pipes 
of the loadflone, are all mere fancies without any foundation in nature. It is well 
called by fome a certain magnetic matter, but what properties it hath is little under- 
flood. 

It is very ftrange to me that a little loadftone of that prodigious force, fhould havefo 
fhorr a fphere of activity, and not fenfihly to affect iron from above an inch or two; and 
the biggeft and ftrongeft not above a foot or two. We fee the vortices in water, how 
wide they work round about them, vaftly increafing the circles; and what little re- 
fiftance the air can make to a body of that fubtilty, as the effluvia of the loadflone, 
which can with eafe penetrate all bodies whatfoever, marie, flints, glafs, copper, gold, 
without any fenfible diminution of its virtue. Again, we lee the flame of a lamp in 
oil, or tallow, or wax, how fhort it is; and how long and tapering it is in fpirit of wine. 
If therefore the magnetic matter was darted out of infinite fmall pipes, and was of the 
nature ol a more fubtile and invifible flame, why does it not continue its courfe in a 
direfit line to a great length, but return fo fuddenly ? We fee the perfpiration of our 
Ikins to rife into the air, and continue to mount, which yet has but a weak impulfe 
from the heart, being interrupted and broke oft' when it conies out of the road of the 
blood into the duflus excretorii. But the circle of the magnetic matter is without any 
impulfe, that we know of, from the ftone j and moves in a double circle, and with a 
double and contrary ftreatn in the fame pipes, contrary to the laws of the circulation 
of the blood in animals; which has naturally but one current, and one road round; 
for the whole mafs of veffels in which the circulation of the blood is concerned, is but 
one continued pipe. 

Until the nature of the effluvia is better known, no very fatisfa£lory account can 
be given of the moft common phenomena of the loadftone, ex. gr. why it does not 
draw to it all bodies alike ? Why a great loadftone, though weak, extends its virtue 
much farther than a fmall one, though ftroug ? Why a loadftone communicates its vir¬ 
tue to iron, as foon as it touches it, nay even at fome diftance, and gives it the proper¬ 
ties of a loadflone. ^ 

The truth is, the earth's being a great magnet feems.to me a mere vifion and fable; 
for this reafon, becaufe it is not iron. It is true, iron mine is the moft common of all 
minerals, and found almoft in all places j but it holds not any proportion with the reft 
of the foflils of the earth; and is not, at a guefs, as a million to other foffils. This 
feems evident to any one, who has well confidered the chalky mountains and cliffs, the 
high rag-ftone mountains and lime-ftone cliffs, the feveral quarries and pits funk into 
the bowels of the earth for coal and lead, &c. how little iron there is to be found in 
comparifon of other matters. Add to this, that very little of that very iron mine, 
which is to found any where, is magnetic, or capable of obedience to the magnet, till 
it is calcined. Whence therefore Ihould all thofe magnetic effluvia arife, which are 
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fuppofed every where plentifully to encompafs the earth ? and why fhoukl they be fup- 
pofaj to be every where wandering in the air, fince it is evident, they make ha fie to re¬ 
turn to the ftore, that emitted them, and are as afraid to leave it, as the child the mo¬ 
ther before it can go ? 

Towards the diicovery of the nature of the effluvia of the load (lone, fuch particulars 
as thefe, in my opinion,ought chiefly to be confid* red, and profecuted with all induitry. 
The loadflone is very good, if not the befl iron mine The foie fufion of theloadflone 
turns into iron. The fire deflroys its very virtue, and fo does vitrification iron. Fire 
will make iron mine own the loadflone, and turn to a magnet. Ruil, (into which all 
iron will naturally turn) and the reduction of iron again to its mine, will take away all 
the magnetic capacity of iron. A loa iftone cannot be made to alter its poles, but iron 
may ; nor be del Toyed, but by the fire. A great and long bar of iron is naturally a load- 
ilone, if held up perpendicularly, and it changes its poles at the pleafure ot him that 
holds it: a flrong load [lone loofes much of its virtue by touching iron, but after a few days 
recovers it agaii'A fmall and weak loadflone cannot touch to give its virtue to a great 
lump of iron. A loadflone expo fed to the air is fpoiled in time. The deeper the vein 
of iron mine is, where loadflone is found, the better the ftone, and how far this holds 
true, is to be confidered ; tori do not doubt, but a very hard ftone may be found near 
the day, as well as deeper. A ruler or long plate of fteel is much better touched with 
the virtue of the loadltone, than a plate of mere iron of the fame figure; but on the con¬ 
trary a plate of iron flicks much fafter to the loadflone than a plate of fteel; fo as if 
a loadflone draws uu a plate of fteel of three ounces, it will draw up a plate of iron of 
four ounces and more. Why iron fattened to the poles of a magnet does fo vaftly im¬ 
prove its flrength, as to be 150 times ftrongerthan when naked. 

Since therefore a load ft one is nothing elfe but good iron mine, and may be turned 
into iron; and iron mokeafily and of itielf into loadflone, the way to find out the na¬ 
ture of thofe magnetic effluvia, feems to be to inquire ftri&Iy into the nature of iron 
mine, and iron it felf; and not to run giddily into hypothefes, before we are well 
flocked with the natural hiftary of the loadflone, and a larger quantity of experiments 
and obfervations relating fo iron and its mine, with all the differences and fpecies of them 
which I think has hitherto been little heeded. For nature will be her own interpreter, 
in this, as well as in all other matters of natural philofophy. 

Mr. Butterfield, in another converfation, told me he had obferved loadftones, which 
were flrong without arming ; and being armed, had not that great advantage by it, as 
one could have expefted ; and that on the contrary, there were others, which had a more 
incredible virtuewhen armed, than they did promife. 

That it feldom happens, that a loadflone has as much virtue in one of its poles, as ul 
the other; and that a bit of iron is touched equally well at either of the poles of one and' 
the fame loadflone. 

That there are loadftones which take up much, and which notwithftanding are inca¬ 
pable of well touching iron: fo that a ftone armed, which takes up feven pound, yet 
cannot communicate to a ruler of iron the virtue of taking up a very fmall needle. 

That a loadflone of ten ounces, being reduced to the weight of fix ounces or there¬ 
abouts, did almoft the fame effeft as before. 

1 caufed Mr. Butterfield to make the flate loadflone into a terrella, and when fliod, 
it was indeed but of little force; but 1 obferved its poles to lie level with the laminae, 
of which it was compofed. 

N. B. A flrong loadflone ought to have large irons,- and a weak one but thin irons; 
fo that a ftone may be over-fhod, 

1 waited 
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I waited upon the abbot Droine to vifit Monfieur Guanieres, at his lodgings in the 
Hoftel de Guife. This gentleman is courtefy itfelf, and one of the moft curious and 
uiduftrious perfons in Paris, his memoirs, manufcripts, paintings, and (lamps are infi¬ 
nite, but the method in which hedifpofcs them, is very particular andufeful. He (hewed 
his portefeuilles in folio, of red Spanifh leather finely adorned. In one, for example, 
he had the general maps of England : then the particular maps of the counties : then 
the maps of London, and views about it: then the (lamps of all the particular places 
and buildings of note about it: and fo of all the cities in England, and places and houfes 
of note of the counties. 

In other book-cafes, be has the (lamps of the (latefinen of England, nobility of both 
fexes, foldiers, lawyers, divines, phyficians, and men of diftindion. And in this method 
he has all Europe by themfelves. 

His rooms are filled with the heads of a vail number of men of note in oil paintings 
and miniatures or water-colours. Among the reft, an original of King John, who was 
prifoner in England, which he greatly values. 

He (hewed us the habits in limning from the originals, done by the bed matters, of 
all the kings and queens and princes of Fiance, for many ages backwards. Aifo the tur- 
namentsand juftings at large; and a thoufand fuch things of monuments. 

He was fo curious, that he tokl me, he ftldom went into the country without an Ama- 
nuenfis, and a couple of men well (killed in defigning and painting. 

He (hewed us amongft other curious manufcripts, a capitularie of Charles V. alfo the 
gofpel of St. Matthew wrote in golden letters upon purple vellum. This feemed to me 
to be later than that manufeript I law at the abby of St. Germains ; that is, the letters 
lefs and more crooked, though indeed, the letters of the title page are exactly 1’quare. 

One toy I took notice of, which was a colledion of playing cards for 300 years. 
The oldeft were three times bigger than what are now uied, extremely well limned and 
illuminated with gilt borders, and the pafteboard thick and firm ; but there was not a 
complete fet of them. 

Among the perfons of diftin&ion and fame, t was defirous to fee Mademoifelle de Scu- 
derie, now 91 years of age. Her mind is yet vigorous, though her body is in ruins. 
I confefs, this vifit was a perfect mortification, to fee the fad decays of nature in a wo¬ 
man once fo famous. To hear her talk, with her lips hanging about a toothlefs mouth, 
and not to be able to command her words from flying abroad at random, puts me in 
mind of the Sybil's uttering oracles. Old women were employed on this errand, and 
the infant-world thought nothing fo wife as decayed nature, or nature quite out of order, 
and preferred dreams before reafonable and waking thoughts. 

She Ihewed me the fkeletons of two caineleons, which lhe had kept near four years 
alive. In winter (lie lodged them in cotton ; and in the fierceft weather (he put them 
under a ball of copper full of hot water. 

In her clofet (lie Ihewed me an original of Madame Maintennon, her old friend and 
acquaintance, which fhe affirmed was very like her: and, indeed (lie was then very 
beautiful. 

The marquis d’Hopital, one of the Academie de Sciences, whom I found not at 
home, returned my vifit very obligingly. I had a long con variation with him about 
philofophy and learning ; and I perceived the wars had made tnem altogether ftrangers 
to what had been doing in England. Nothing was more pleafing to'him than to hear 
of Mr. Ifaac Newton’s preferment, and that there were hopes, that they might expect 
-Something more from him: he expreffed a great defire to have the whole fet of the Philo¬ 
sophic Tranfadions brought over, and many other books, which he named, but had not 
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yet feen. He told me, it was not poflible for them to continue the Monthly Memoirs, 
as they had done for two years only, becaufe they were but very few in number of 
that fociety, and had very little correfpondence. Indeed I did inquire once of feme of 
that body, why they did not take in more, fince there were very many deferving men 
in the city, as I inftanced in F. Plumier. They owned he would be an honour to the 
body : but they avoided to make a precedent for the adinlffion of any regulars what- 
foever. 

I repaid the Marquis his vifit: he lives in a fine houfe, well furnifhed: the garden 
pretty, with neat trelliage, wrought with arches and other ornaments. 

He expreffed a great defire to fee England, and converfe with our mathematical, 
whofe works he coveted above all things, and had ordered all to be brought him over. 

His lady alfo is very well ftudied in the mathematics, and makes one of the learned 
ladies in Paris; of which number are Mad.Dacier, theDuchefs of Main, Mad. Scuderie, 
Mad. de Vicubourg, Mad d’Efpernon the daughter. Mad. Pref. de Ferrand, and others, 
whofe names I have forgot. 

I bought the works of Pere Pezaron, a Bemardin, now Abbot de Charmoyfe near 
Rheirns. This is a very learned and difinterefted author, and by his free way of writing 
has got him enemies amongfl the regular clergy. The books I bought were his “ Anti¬ 
quities or Account of Time“ The Defence of it againft.Two Monks“ An Elfay 
or Commentary upon the Prophets“ The Hiftory of the Gofpel.” 

He is now upon giving us the “ Origin of Nations,” where he will fhew, that Greek 
and Latin too came from the Celtique or Bas-breton; of which country he is. He told 
me he had eight hundred Greek words perfeft Celtique. I fettled a correfpondence 
betwixt him and Mr. Ed. Floid; which he molt readily granted, and which he faid he 
had long coveted. 

Monfieur Spanheim, now Envoy Extraordinary from the Duke of Brandenburgh at 
Paris, told me, that the King of France’s colleftion of medals is far the belt in Europe, 
or that ever was made. Having the opportunity of difcourfing him often, his fick lady 
being my patient, I inquired more particularly of him, what he had feen of Palmyra, of 
Zenobia, Oedenatus, Vabalathus. He defired a memoir of me, which I gave him, of 
what 1 would have him fearch for in the king’s cabinet, and promifed me all the fatisfac- 
tion he could give me in that affair. 

I told him I had met with nothing yet, but a fair buffo in white marble of Zenobia, 
in the cabinet of M. Baudelot; which was part of Monf. Thevenot’s collection of mar¬ 
bles from the Eaft. 

I was to wait on Monf. Vaillant at his apartment in the Arfenal. I found only his 
fon at home, who very civilly entertained me; and /hewed me a book in quarto of his 
fathers of Greek Medals, near printed off; but without cuts. The title was “Nmnmi 
Grad Imperatorum he goes down no lower th; n to Claudius Gothlcus. He has 
added a large appendix, with references to all the moft remarkable heads about the cities 
and the people. 

I left a memoir with his fon j and in a fecond vifit, I found the old gentleman at 
home, very bufy in his flower garden; of which I /hall fpeak hereafter. 

He told me, as to the memoir I had left, he had never feen any coins of Oedenatus ; 
yet he had very lately parted with one of Zenobia to the Duke of Maine. As for Va¬ 
balathus, he had feen feme of him in brafs; and one he had in filver, which he very 
obligingly made me a prefent of; and that this was the only filver coin he had ever met 
with of him, 
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VABALATHUS. V. G. R. IMP. R. 

Vices gerem Imperii Rmani . 

Les autres y lifent mal. YCRIMOR. 

He gave me alfo the {tamps of the heads of Zenobia and Vabalathus, done from the 
king’s medals. Thefe were defigned for a Ihort hiftory of all the emperors and cm- 
preffes, which he has by him written in French, but not publifhed. Nothing could 
be more civil and frank than this gentleman, whom I believe to be the beft medalift in 
Europe: he told me he had made twelve voyages all over Europe and Alia minor on. 
purpofe. That he had feen and defcribed the contents of more cabinets, than any man 
ever did before him ; and it is evident by his works, that he has made good ufe of them. 

I had a vifit front Mr. Cunningham, tutor to my Lord Lome, a very learned and 
curious man in books. I afked him (knowing him to have been lately at Rome') 
very particularly about the papers of Monfieur d’Azout. He told me that he faw 
him not above half a year before he died, and was very intimately acquainted with 
him, and faw him for a twelvemonth very often. That he told hiin that he had about 
eighty difficult paffages in Vitruvius, which he had commented and explained ; and the 
correction of a great number of errata in the text. Alfo that upon Julius Frontinus 
(though that was a muchlefs book) he had much more to fay, than he had upon Vitru¬ 
vius. What is become of his papers I could not learn from him, nor any in Paris. 

Monfieur d’Azout was very curious and underflanding in architecture; for which 
purpofe he was feventeen years in Italy by times ; I do remember, when he was in Eng¬ 
land about fourteen years ago, he fhewed me the defign of feveral of our buildings 
drawn by himfelf; but of that of the banquetting-houfe at Whitehall, he expreffed him- 
felf in very extraordinary terms, telling me, it was the moft regular and moll finifhed 
piece of modern workmanfhip he had feen on this fide the AIos, that he could not enough 
praife it: that Inigo Jones, the architect, had a true relifh of what was noble in that art. 

It is now time to leave the private houfes, and to vifit the public libraries; and with 
them fuch perfons, as are more particularly concerned in the hiftory of learning. 

Monfieur l’Abbe Drouine came to vifit me at my lodgings. I returned the vifit the 
next day at his apartment in the College de Boncourt. He had four or five little rooms 
well furnifhed with books; in the biggefl he had a cohesion of catalogues of books, and 
of all fuch, who had wrote the accounts of authors; above 3000 in all languages. 
He told me, he had ftudied the Hiftory of Books with the utinoft application eighteen 
years, and had brought his memoirs into a good method; that he had thoughts of print¬ 
ing the fir ft tome this year, which would be of the moft ancient authors, 0 Greek and 
Latin; that he intended to continue them throughout all thefucceeding ages down to our 
times; which he faid he had performed in good part. 

He fhewed me the Catalogue of authors in four very thick folio’s ; alphabetically dif- 
pofedby family names, under fome fuch title as this : “Index alphabetic™ omnium Scrip- 
tor um, cujufcimquc facultatis, temporis hf Ungues. Thofe came to about 150,000. 

He alfo lhewed me his alphabetic memoirs in fheets of the authors and books they had 
wrote, and in great forwardnefs. And laftly, the Chronological Catalogue, in which 
form he intends to print the whole. 

He is a very civil and well tempered perfon, very learned and curious, and of a mid¬ 
dle age, fit to continue and finifh fuch a laborious work. 1 was infinitelv obliged to him 
for his frequent vifits. 0 
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T was to wait on Monfieur Gurnier, one of the heirs of Monfieur Thevenot, to fee the 
remains of that famous man’s library. There are a great number of Oriental MSS. yet 
unfold. 

He fliewed me the MS. of Abulfeda, with its Latin verfion, done by Monfieur The* 
venot ; and the matrices and forms of Arabic letters, which he had, at his own charge, 
caufed to be cut for the printing of certain proper names in it. 

He went or defigned to go into England and Holland to get it printed, but was called 
back by Monfieur" Louvois’s order to print it in France at the king’s charge; but the 
late wars coming on, it was fet afide, and is like to be fo; for he was turned out of his 
place of library-keeper to the king, and died in difgrace. 

Thole great number of Oriental books he had moft from his nephew, whom he fent 
abroad for that purpofe, and who died in his travels. 

This man was, as it were, the founder of the Acadenue des Sciences, and was in his 
own nature very liberal, and gave pcnfions to many fcholars. 

Amongft other things I faw there a large dictionary or grammar of the Algonquin 
tongue, one of the nations of the Weft-Indies. The fugitive jefuit, who wrote it, dwelled 
among them twenty years. Here I alfo faw a hiftory, with large and accurate defcrip- 
tions of the quadrupeds of that part of the Weft-Indies by the Dune author. 

As for the papers of Swammerdam, which indeed were the things I moft coveted to 
fee, they were much beneath my expectation, not anfwering the printed catalogue of 
Thevenot, p. 239. There were indeed fome correlations of the figures of his general 
Hiftory of Infeds, and fome additions, as though he intended another edition of that 
book. 

Alfo towards a particular hiftory, there were fome fmall treatifes, or rather fome fi¬ 
gures only of the tadpole. Again, figures relating to the natural hiftory of a certain day 
butterfly; oftheafilus; ef the fcuttlefilh; of the Scarabjeus Naficornis; and fome 
confiderable number of fnails, as w r ell naked, as flu via til, and fea diffeSed; at leafl: 
figured with .their bodies exerted, and fome of their bowels extra< 3 :ed ; and which feem- 
ed to me to be well underftood and delineated. There were two or three ftiched books 
in Dutch of four or five Iheets apiece, belonging to thofe plates or figures. But the 
gentleman would not part with any of them, becaiife, he faid, they had been fecured by 
the abbot Bignon, for the King’s ufe. However, all thefe I judge were worth printing, 
when it (hall pleai'e that fociety to do it. , 

Laftly, 1 faw in his cuftody a fair MS- of Michael Servetus, with a treatife at the end 
of it, which, as he faid, was never publifhed ; being a comparifon of the Jewifh and 
Chriftian law, its jufticeand charity. 

Monf. 1 ’Abbe tie Bril lac, almoner to the Prince of Conti, very obligingly offered to 
carry me to the king’s library; but I civilly declined it, for I had been told, it was better 
to make vifits by one’s felf: for no ft ranger but was very welcome at all times ; not 
only on the days it was publicly open, as it is upon Tuefdays and Fridays. 

Monf. Clement, the deputy library keeper, made us welcome, and invited us to come 
again, and fpeud a whole day with him. He made me in particular a very great com¬ 
pliment, as a confiderable benefactor to that place, fliewing me moft of the books, and 
the names of the reft, I had publilhed in Latin ; and fhewed a great fatisfacfion, that he 
had gut the Synopfis Conchy liorum, which he had caufed to be bound very elegantly. 
I told him that I was very forry to fee it there, and wondered how he came by it; for 
it was, 1 affured him, but a very imperfect trial of the plates, which I had difpofed of 
to fome tew friends only, till I Ihould be able to clofe and finifh the defign ; which I 
now had done to my power, and would redeem that book with a better copy at my re- 
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turn into England : the fame promilt; I renewed to the abbe Louvois, the library keeper, 
at his own inllance, when 1 had the honour to dine with him. The reader will pardon 
me the vanity, if I tell him, tha' this book was no inconfidurable prefent, even for fo 
great a prince, as the King of France; for that befides the time that it took me up (ten 
years at lead) at L'ifure hours, to difpofe, methodife and figure this part of natural hif- 
tory, it could not have been performed by any perfoii elfe forlefs than acock fterling; 
of which Ann yet a great (hare it ftood me in, out of my private purfe. This young 
gentleman is brother to Monfieur Barbefieux, inter: dant of the affairs of war; he takes 
great care to apply hitnfelf to his fludies, and for that purpofe has two of the Sorbone 
condantly with him to indrucl him. He lives great, and has a houfe, which joins upon 
the king’s library, of which he is keeper. We were entertained by him with all the 
civility imaginable, and freedom of eonverfation. 

This library is now placed in a private houfe, and taken out of the Louvre, but it is 
intended to be removed to the Place de Vendofvne, where one fide of that magnificent 
J'quare is defigned for it. In the mean time it is here mod coinmodioufly difpofed into 
twenty-two rooms; fourteen above flairs, and eight below and above. Thofe below 
are philofophy and phyfic, and the flielves are wired, to fecure them. Above are the 
books of philofophy and human learning ; and it is in thofe rooms only the prornifeuous 
crowd are admitted twice a week. In the middle rooms, which makes the great body 
of the library, are, for example, catalogues of books ; hiltories in one of England and 
Holland ; in another the hi dories of France and Germany; in another the hiflories of 
Italy, Spain, &c. in another bibles of all forts, and the interpretations; in another Greek 
MSS. in another Latin MSS. in another the civil and municipal laws of all nations; 
in another the original papers of the date; in another damps, where, by the by, the 
king had the collection of Mont. Marolles to divert him, in one of his fickneffes, bought 
in at a vad fum. The catalogue alone of thefe damps, no bigger than two finall alma¬ 
nacks, cod me fourteen Hynes; fo much ftrangers are im poled upon by the crafty 
bookfellers of Rue St. Jacques; but it is not in France alone where people are made to 
pay for their humour. 

They have two indexes of this library; one relating to the matter and contents of 
books; and another index of authors, 'wherein are all the works they have of them, 
and the titles of all likewife that they know of, that are wanting, with an aderifm to 
fuch in the margin ; which is well done, that they may know what they have to buy 
in. It is indeed a vad colleftion, and worthy fo great a prince. This library confids at 
lead of fifty thouland volumes of printed books; and fifteen thoufand MSS. in all lan¬ 
guages. 

'I hey work daily and hard at the catalogue, which they intend to print ; I faw ten 
thick folio’s of it, fairly transcribed for the prel’s. It is difpofed according to the fubject 
matter of the books, as the bibles and expoficors, hidorians, philofophers, &c. They 
purpofe to put it into the prefs this year, and to finifh it within a twelvemonth. 

In the king’s library I was fltewn an ancient Greek MS. of Diofcorides, wrote in a fort 
of thin or narrow capitals, with the plants painted in water-cplours ; but the fird book 
was wholly- wanting, and therefore the animals not there, which yet was what I mod 
defired to fee; for there are feme things relating to them, which we are at this day in. 
great doubt of; and it would have been i’ome fatisfaffion to have feen by the pictures, 
v hat the middle ages, at lead, had thought of them. 

In the fame room alfo we were ihewn the epidles; which was one part of the fame 
MS. which we have at Cambridge, which is the gofpels only. Bvza was pofleffed of 
ours, from whom we had it. It is written in fquare capitals,' and very fliort lines, and 
s 3 much 
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much worn out in many places. This comes much fhort of the Alexandrian M 3 , at St. 
James's for beauty and antiquity. 

There was another MS. of the gofpel of St. Matthew, which was but of late difeover- 
ed; a very fair volume in a large folio, 'ihis was cut to pieces in the’ back, and had 
been fhjifiled and bound up again - ; and another book overwritten in a filial! modern 
Greek hand, about 150 years ago. The fir ft writing was turned fo pale that they took 
no pains to rub it out. One of the library keepers obferving this, hath reduced it again 
by paging it a-new ; arid with a little heeding it is yet very legible. The letter is as fair 
a fquare capital as any I have feen. There are form* interpolations very notorious, as 
about the defeent of the fi;:k man into the pool of Bethefda ; winch I luppofe will be 
accounted for by the induftrious and learned collator. 

1 obferved the China manuscripts which father Beauvais brought this year as a prefent 
to the king. They are about forty-four packs of ftnall books, of a long quarto fafhion, 
put up in loofe covers of a purple fatin glued on palleboard; of natural hiftory, of dic¬ 
tionaries relating to the expofition of their characters, &c. 

The king had afet much of the fame before in white fatin, with their titles. 

Here alfo I faw the third decad of Livy, a large quarto in vellum, without diftinc- 
tion of words in fair large capitals. It is fuppoled by Monfieur Baluze to be 1 tco 
years old. 

Yet the manufcript of Prudentius 1 fynines, which was alfo fhewed us, is a much fairer 
letter, and therefore thought to be older by one century at leaft. 

Here alfo I faw a famous Latin roll or volume, written on /Egyptian paper, infilled, 
Cbarta Plenarite Securitath , taken the 38th year of Juftian ; it is fairly engraved and 
interpreted letter by letter upon copper by Monfieur Thevenot. I faw the print thereof: 
it is wrote long-ways the roll and not crofs, in three columns : the column in the 
middle is three times as long as the two end columns. The roll is not above a foot 
broad. 

They fhewed us alfo in this houfe the apartment of Monfieur Huygens, which was 
very noble, and weft for air, upon the garden : but here he fell melancholy, and died 
of it in Holland. He fhewed the firft tokens of it by playing with a tame fparrow, and 
neglefting his mathematic fchemes. It is certain, life and health of body and mind are 
not to be preferved, but by the relaxation and unbending the mind by innocent diver- 
fions. For fleep is nothing elfe that I know of, but the giving up the reins, and letting 
nature to aft alone, and to put her in. full poiTeflion of the body. We have a convincing 
inftance of this, in being in bed awake. Ho man can lie ftill fcarce three minutes 
without turning ; and if it come not prefently upon us, we muff turn again and again, 
and at length we become fo intolerably weary, that our bed is a very rack to us. 
Whereas, if we chance to fall afleep, though we lie in one and the fame pofture Teven 
hours, we fhall wake frefh and without pain, as though the body did not weigh at all 
upon itfelf in ileep. It is certain, the nerves and mufcles are in little or no tenfion in 
lleep; but when we are awake, are always ftretched and compreffed, whence weari- 
nefs: which, if upon our feet or fitting, we are not fenfible of, becaufe ive remove 
quick and with eafe, and of courfe; but laid, we foon find ourfelvqs very uneafy, till 
we change the pofture. 

But this is not alt in the king’s library: there are other things to be feen, viz. a con- 
fiderablenumber of ancient Roman and Egyptian antiquities; as lamps, pateras, and 
other vellels belonging to the facrifices; a fiftrum or Egyptian rattle with three loofe and 
running wires crofs it. 
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Amongft the great variety of Egyptian idols, there was one betwixt two and three 
feet long of black touch-ftone, with hieroglyphics engraven down before. I took par¬ 
ticular notice of the grain of this ftone ; and at tr.y return, having had the honour of 
a paper from Mr. Molyneux from Dublin, giving an account of the vail and ftupen- 
dous natural pillars to be feen in Ireland, fome of them of fifty feet high, and thick in 
proportion, and that the Hones or joints, which conftitute tbefe pillars, are of the Lapis 
Lydius, or Bafaltes kind, having feen one of the joints at Grefham college, I eafily agree 
with him ; but much admire that the pebble kind fliould produce fuch regular figures ; 
which is certainly the very hardeft Hone to be found in Europe, and which no tool of 
ours will cut. 

This atfo is another inftance (the carved obelifks being one) of the different make 
and goodnefs of the Egyptian chifels, of which, and of the retrieving the ancient temper 
of fleet, l have publifhed a difcourfe in the Ph. Tranfa&ions fome years ago. 

I fhould have had more fatisfa&ion in this kind, had I met with what I earneftly fought 
for, the Egyptian! tombs, which were a long time in the garden of Monfieur Valentine 
at Paris; but were unluckily fent away to his houfe at Tours, not long before our 
coming to Paris. One of thefe tombs is faid to be of black touch-ftone, to have been 
brought out of the higher Egypt, and to be full of hieroglyphics. Of this in particular 
Kircher has written. 

There is in this collection a large piece of tin ore from England, very curious ; it has 
on one fide of it a great number of fair and large opaque cryftals of tin, fhining like po* 
liihed fteel. The planes of thole cryftals I could not eafily reckon; but fure lam, 
having with care examined all the ftone cryftals I could meet with, both precious and 
more common, and alio the cryftals of all foil'd falts, I never before obferved that figure 
in any of them, but believe them of a peculiar nature, proper to tin oar. I call them 
cryftals, though opaque, becaufe angular and of one conftant figure. 

I was at the college of Clermont with Pere Hardouin; he lhewed me the library with 
great civility; it conlifts of two long galleries; the galleries are well furnifhed with 
books, having lights only on one fide, and the windows are not over large; with tables 
under each light, very commodioufly placed for writing and reading. Alfo certain 
clofets for manufcripts, and others for forbidden books. In this he lhewed me a great 
foUeilion of Janfenius’s original letters. In the other a Greek nvamifcript of the pro¬ 
phets, of Eufebius’s own hand writing; it was in capitals, but of a different charaCler 
from any I had feen: the letters very ereft, but fomething thinner, and not fo fquare. 

Alfo a vulgar Latin in capitals, very ancient. 

1 told him I was well pleafed with his Pliny in ufim Ddphini; and that it was to the 
honour of the French nation to have laboured more particularly upon that author; 
Dakcbampius firft, then Balmafius's Exercitationcs Pitman a ; and Lilly, tllis_his molt ele¬ 
gant edition. 

The books are well difpofed under gilt titles, as Medici in folio, and over again ft them, 
where the windows will permit, the Medici in quarto : in the other gallery runs a ba- 
luftrade, within which are placed the octavo’s and twelves. 

At one end of the upper gallery is a very large tableau, an orignat of Nicolo, of the 
maffacre of Agamemnon ; in it there is this commendable, that in fuch a horrid fury, 
and fuch variety of murders in half naked figures, no one indecent pofture is to be 
feen. 

Pere Hardouin feemed to doubt of the Infeription of Palmyra put out by M. Spon; 
that the Greek was faulty, and the Syriac very queftionnble. I told him we had had it 
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lately copied, carefully and truly fay one at Rome: which look away his objeflion of 
the multiplicity of letters. 

Both he and Valiant agreed, that they had never feen any medal of Oedenatus. 
He very obligingly anfwered my memoir about Palmyra, Zenobia, and Vabalathus, 
with a tranfeript of all the coins he had feen, and had in his poll /lion : which follows: 

Nimrni Zenobia. 

CEnTIMlA ZHNOB 1 A CEB. R. Spec. eji apud Segdnum, p. 62. 

Qedenati nullum vidi, niji apud Occonem , nullum Pahnyremm. 

Vabalathiapud Com. Foucalt, ret araria ac judiciaries Prafeditm in Neujlria inferior e. 

A. K A. aOM. AT PH AI AN O C. CEB. capite laureate. Sub ipfum Aareliani mentum Utera 
L. abfqve ami numero. 

R. ATT, EPMIAC OtABAaAgOC A©HNOt. capite radiate. 

AVT. K. A. A, AYPIlAl ANOC CEB. capite laureate. L. A. 

Ik. AVT. EPMIAC. OtABAaAqOC. A©H. capite diademate L.' A. 

AVT. K. A. A. AtPHaIANOC. CEB. capite laureate. L. B. 

R. AVr. EPMIAC. OtABAaA0OC. AqHNOT. capite diademate. L. E. 

IMP. C. AURELIANVS AVG. capite radiate. 

R. VABALATHVS VCRIMPR. alii male VCRIMOR. ftc olim interpretatm fum. 

Vice Cjefaris, reflor imperii Romani. 

IMP. C. VHABALATHVS AVG- capite radiate. 

R. VICTORIA AVG. vidoria geftatpalmam Eff coronam. 

The library of the Grand Jefuits, near the gate St. Antoine, is a very fair gallery of 
great length and breadth, and well furni/hed with books, on the very top of the boufe. 
They find, that books keep much drier and fvveeter there, than in lower rooms, befides 
the advantage of a clear Iky-light. 

P. Daniel is library keeper, and was very civil to me; he /hewed me a letter, which 
he haujuft then received from Monfieur Huetius, the learned bi/hop of d’Auranches 
near Mont St. Michael’s in Normandy; wherein he told him, that having lately received 
the catalogues of books printed in Holland and England during the war; he found, that 
learning was much alike at a kind of ftand in Holland and Prance; but, that it had yet 
life and vigour in England, which he rejoiced at. 

And, indeed, I had bad the fame thought from more of the French before. Even 
the Jefuits themfelves will be little confidered, if learning fall into neglett and di/grace. 
Oratory cealed with the commonwealth of Rome j and fo will all forts of learning with¬ 
out emulation and rewards. 

He /hewed me P. de ly Chaife’s cabinet of medals. 

Alfo a veftal of copper found at Dee in the country of le Foreftv 
Alfo a very intire loaf or Roman ten pound weight of red copper, on. which was in- 
feribed Decs. Sec. P. X. 

Alfo a iquare /tone urn, or fmall tomb, well carved andinferibed 

D. M. 

S VLPICIO 
NO TO. ADESTE 
SVPERI. 

I faw the choir of the abbey of St.. Germains, and the altar near the lower, end of 
it j in which pofition aUb I remember to have leen an altar in the choir of St. John’s 
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church at Lyons ; both plain tables. Monf, I’Abbe de Villiers, who has an apartment 
in the convent, a learned man, went with me, and to the library alio ; which is two 
large galleries well furnifhed; at the end of one of them is a large clofet of manufcripts; 
alfo another armoir in the great library, where the molt ancient manuscripts are kept, 
yet with more care. I11 this I faw the pfalter, as it is believed, of St. Germain, woo 
lived in theftxth century; it is certainly very ancient; being a large quarto ot fine 
purple vellum, and on it are wrote the pfalms in large capital letters, with commas or 
points. The letters feem to have been of filver; and the great initial capitals of gold. 

They {hewed alfo a pfalter in the fhort notes of Tyro, Tullius's Libertus ; with a dif- 
couiTe concerning the ufe of fticii fhort hand in the beginning of the manufeript; it 
was wrote very fair on vellum, with red ink, as 1 remember. 

The codicils or v ; axen table books of the ancients ; which were thin cedar hoards 
about fourteen inches long, and five broad, fix or eight of them glued together by 
flireds of parchment: the rims were a little raifed, with a flat and broad border, the 
better to preferve the black wax, which was fpread over them. I faw more of tiiefe af¬ 
terwards in the king's library; and by the letter it is mamfeft, they were in ufe much 
later than I could have imagined. This was in Latin, and I could read here and there 
a word, for the ground was much torn up, as Pro duobas Falconibus, £?V. The fly!e or 
fteel pen had cut through in many places; fo that with a good eye-glafs I could fee the 
board bare. I take this pafle to be nothing elfe, but what the etchers in copper ufe at 
this day to cover their plates with, to defend from the aqua-fords; which is a compofi- 
tion of bitumen and bee’s wax. 

Here alfo I faw a manulcript of three or four leaves written upon true Egyptian paper, 
in which with an eye-glafs it was eafy to difeern, how the flags were diipofed, length¬ 
ways and acrofs one over another. The letters which remained, which were but few, 
were large and fair fquave capitals. This fragment I take to be the moft ancient writing 
they have. 

I vifited in this convent, at his chamber Pere Mabillon, who has fo well deferved of 
the commonwealth of learning by his writings, and particularly that excellent book 
De Re Diplomatics ; he feemed to me to be a very good natured and free-hearted man ; 
and was very well pleafed to hear, that our catalogue of Engliili manuferipts was fo for¬ 
ward in the prefs at Oxford. He thankfully owned the favour of the Cotton library ; 
and was very ferry to hear of Dr. Bernard's death, of whom he fpoke very kindly ; but 
he expreffed a wonderful efteem for Dr. Gale, the Dean of York. 

In another converfation I had with P. Mabillon, (for he was my neighbour, and I 
was often with him,) telling him the account we had brought us. of Palmyra, and the 
traffs that were written of it, and that more was intended to be publifhed about it: he 
was much concerned, that thofe accounts, which were pure matters of learning in 
general, were written in Englifh ; and he told me, he was afraid it niigh be with us, 
as it was with them, fince Lhey cultivated their own language fo much, they began to 
negleft the ancient tongues, the Greek and Latin. 

He Ihewed me certain figures not ill taken with red chalk, of feme very ancient 
monuments obferved by feme of the fathers of their order ; one of which was prelent 
in the chamber, upon the mountain of Framond near Saline, which lies in the middle 
of that traft of the mountain, called la Vague, betwixt A1 face and Lorraine. There 
were great remains of an ancient city. Thefe figures, which the fathers ihewed me, 
were about twelve n all ; but five or fix of them were of Mercury ; a cock at his foot; 
a cbiamys knotted upon the right {boulder, hanging at his back; his hair laid in 
curls about Ids face, and tied with a ribband, whole two ends might be teen on the 
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top of his head, like horns; a caduceus in his hand, which was very differently rep re- 
fenfed in all the figures of him; fometimes held up, other times the point refting 
at his feet; fometimes the fnakes were twilled about a flick; and again in others 
without one, or the defigner had taken no notice of it; fometimes the tail of the fer- 
pent fpread and flying about, anil again in others clofe twilled with many braids; a 
girdle came round the bottom of his belly, and which had in the middle of it two 
rings, one faftene'd to the other, and hanging betwixt his legs. Thefe many flatues 
of Mercury in a French country are a confirmation of what C as far fays of the religion 
of the Gauls, in his fixth book. Detan maxims Mercurium coiunt: hujus font plurima 
jhnulaera . 

There were fome few Roman letters on forne of them, which were fo imperfect, 
that I could make nothing of them. 

The library of St. Genevieve is a very large and fair gallery, upon the very top of 
the houfe, well ftorea with books on both fides up to the top, and kept in cafes wired 
with brafs; which is a good fecurity, andhinders nor the books from being feen. 

Alfoit is adorned with fair bufto's of the ancient men of learning. 

The irmfeum is a little clofet on the fide of this gallery; of which there is a book 
lately publilhed; I faw in it very little of natural hiftory, that was remarkable. They 
keep half a dozen joints of a large cornu ammonis, which they (hew as a rarity. But 
it is well llored with ancient idols, and facrificing veffels, iacrymatoirs, pateras, (trigils; 
alfo ancient weights and meafurcs; coins, and particularly the As, and its firit and lat¬ 
ter divifions. 

There we faw an ancient As, with Etrufcan letters of a kind of red copper ; the let¬ 
ters feem to bea-kin to the old Greek ebaratters. Thefe are the capital letters about 
the coin going round, and bringing every letter before you. 

As qnajt J's: this is very realonable; for before the Greeks had invented double 
letters, the Romans were (killed in their writing. So Vitruvius * tells us iErugo was 
in the Etrufcan tongue called Ernca. Whence undoubtedly by tranflation the com¬ 
mon cattrpillar had its name, from its-bluenefs; which alfo is an evidence, that the 
Tufcan writing was in the old Greek character. 

But nothing pleafed me more than to have feen tile remains of the cabinet of the 
noble Pierefc. the greateft and bearded Maecenas, to his power, ©f.learned men of any 
of this age. 

Among It the firfl: and very old brafs Roman coins there was a fextans, with a cadu¬ 
ceus of Mercury on one tide, and a fcallop (hell on the other; probably, becaufe they 
might have at (irlt had the ufe of (hell money, as fome parts of both the Indies and 
Africa have at this day, till Mercury, whole emblem that ItafFis, taught them.the ufe 
of metallic money. 

Alfo in this cabinet are wet meafures, as the ancient conglus, of which they have 
an old one, and an exa£l copy of that of the capitol; alfo a fextarius, and -a quarta¬ 
ns. Now the congius containing 120 ounces ; the fextatius 20 ounces; rhe hs- 
mina ten,ounces; the qyarfarius five ounces. I doubt not, but the cyathus, by rea- 
fon of the alorefaid divifion, held two ounces and an half; which is the meafure, 1b 
frequently to be met with in old phyfic authors, and of fo great concern iii doles. 

hi that Etrufcan as before-mentioned, one cap coifs or covers the double head of 
Janus. I law an ancient (latue of Mercury in the garden belonging to the King’s li¬ 
brary in Paris, where Mercury has upon his head a long cap doubled, or laid double 

* De Arch it eft. 1. 7 , c. z. Ed. Barbari, 
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upon his head, as though there were fonie affinity betwixt thofe two inventors of trade, 
arts and learning. 

Here alio we faw the fteel dyes of the Paduan brothers, by which they (lamped and 
falfified the beft ancient medals fo well, that they are not to be diftinguifhed but by 
putting them into thole moulds; which makes them very valuable, there being 100 
and more of them, and are prifed at 10,000 crown. They flamped upon old medals 
whereby the cheat was the greater; for by this means they were of the ancient 
metal, had the green coat, and the fame ragged edges. 

I faw a picture here of about fix inches over, finely painted in Mofaic, the very little 
fquares were fcarceiy vifible to the naked eye, but the whole appeared like the fined 
hatchings in ftamps; yet by the application of a good eye-glafs, I could readily diftinguifh 
the fquares of all colours, as in other Mofaics. 1 his fort of painting had a very admi¬ 
rable effett, befides the duration. 

Here was alfo the leg of a mummy well pveferved, the toes only bare, black and 
finning as pitch : the bandage was very curious, and was difpofed in o tique circles, 
decuflated ; but the filleting very narrow. I told the father, that it was ftill flefli; 
and that mummy therefore in Venice treacle did break lent, if given at that time : he 
anfwered, he did not believe it: 1 told him how he fhould be convinced, viz. if that 
leg was kept a good while in a damp cellar, it would yield and ftink like very carrion, 
though it was at lead 3000 years old; which thing happened to one in London, fo 
care lefsly laid by. 

There was one thing very curious, and that was an ancient writing inflrument of 
thick and ftrong filver-wire, wound up like a hollow bottom or ferew; with both the 
ends pointing one way, and at a difiance; fo that a man might eafily put his fore finger 
betwixt the two points, and the ferew fills the ball of bis hand. One of the points wa3 
the point of a bodkin, which was to write on waxed tables : the other point was made 
very artificially, like the head and upper beak of a cock, and the point divided in 
two, juft like our fteel-pens; from whence undoubtedly the moderns had their pat¬ 
terns ; which are now made alfo of fine lilver and gold, or princes metal; all which 
yet want a fpring, and are therefore not fo ufeful as of fteel, or a quill: but a quill 
foon fpoils. Steel is undoubtedly the beft, and if you ufe China ink, the moll lafting 
of all inks, it never rufts the pen, but rather preferves it with a kind of varnilh, which 
dries upon it, though you take no care in wiping of it. 

I faw the library of the late Monfieur Colbert, that great patron of learning. The 
gallery, wherein the printed books are kept, is a ground-room, with windows on one 
fide only, along a fine garden. It is the neateft library in Paris, very large and ex¬ 
ceedingly well furnifhed. At the upper end is a fair room, wherein the papers of 
ftate are kept; particularly thofe of the adminiftration of Cardinal Mazarine, and his 
own accounts, when he was in employment. Thefe make up many hundred folios, 
finely bound in red maroquin and gilt. 

The manufeript library is above-ftairs, in three rooms, and is the choiceft of that 
kind in Paris: It contains 661c volumes. The catalogue of them MonfieurBaluze 
Ihewed me; which he faid was defigned Ihortly for the prefs. 

He Ihewed me many rare books, Carolus Calvus’s bible, a vail folio in vellum, 
and his prayer book or hours, all writ in gold letters. 

Alfo the Miifa Beati Rhenani, whereof all the copies were burnt but four. The 
original deed of the agreement of the Greek and Roman church at Florence, the Re¬ 
galia agreed upon at Lyons, and many others, which I have forgot. 

I faw neither Greek nor Latin manufeript, but what had the marks of the Goths 
upon them: that is, the letters maimed, and confequentlv not very ancient. 

He 
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He /hewed us Servieto’s book, for which he was burnt at Geneva; co ^ 

Monfieur Colbert at an auction in England twenty-five crowns. The title is, BeTrimtatts 
'Erroribus Libri 7. per Micbaelm Serveto alias Reva ab Aragonm Hifranum 1531. 1 had 
forgot the particular place where the circulation of the blood through the lungs is men¬ 
tioned : but he told me very civilly, I fhould have it tranfcribed at any time. 

We told him, we came to fee him as well as the library : he replied, it was Ins hap 
to have more reputation than merit. He was a little old man, but very cheerful, and 

of a quick wit. , , . 

He complained much of the refufal of the Emperor s people concerning the manu- 
fcripts of Vienna, in order to the publication of the capini lakes: for he faid, letters 
were never at war : that for his part he had moft willingly given leave for at lean twen¬ 
ty-four manufcripts to be collated for Dr. Mill’s edition of the Hew left ament. 

The library of the Sorbonne is a very long and large gallery, reafonably well stored 

with books; no catalogue printed. _ . 

A monglt the manufcripts, theyfhew, Titus Livy in French, upon vellum, in avers 
large folio, bound in two books: the firft is almoft throughout illuminated with very 
fine miniatures. The book is dedicated to King John, by Peter Berchorius: and 
in the title page is a very ‘curious defign of that king receiving the prefect .tom the 
author of the tranflation. 

A monglt the illuminations and ornamental pictures in the margin, I could not but ta.ce 
notice of a brafs cannon fired, well painted, with two large arms or gudgeons one on 
each fide near the touch-hole; which evinces cannon to have been in ufe at that time. 

This manufcript confirms the lofs of Titus Livy, and that it was deficient in that 
age, as to what is now wanting, there being nothing more in this than what is in the 
printed copy. This was the gift of Cardinal Richlieu to the library; who in a man¬ 
ner re-built the whole college, and beautified it as it is. His tomb is in the middle of 
the quire, before the great altar, in white marble ; and is for plainnefs and exquifite 
performance, the bell: thing of that kind I ever faw. 

I faw the library of St. Vidor : this moft ancient convent is the befi: feated of any 
in Paris; has very large gardens; with (hady walks, well kept. The library is a fair 
and large gallery: it is open three days a week, and has a range of double delks quite 
through the middle of it, with feats and conveniencies of writing for forty or fifty people. 

The catalogue was not fmifhed, nor intended to be printed; which yet I tfiink is 
always necetTary in all corporations, for check of lofs of books, for the ufe of ftran* 
gers, for benefaftions. 

I11 a part of it, at the upper end, are kept the manufcripts; they are laid to be 3000; 
which, though not very ancient, have yet been found very ufeful for the moft corrett 
editions of many authors. This is one of the pleafanteft rooms that can be feen, for the 
beauty of its profped, and the quiet and freedom from noife in the middle of fo great 
a city. 

In this convent is very prettily lodged, in an outward court, Monfieur Morin, ano¬ 
ther phyfician of that name. I11 his apartment, he hath a large and excellent collec¬ 
tion of phyfic books and natural hiftory. He falured me with the greateft kindnef; 
imaginable; and at fir ft word, afked me, if there was any more of Sir Francis Wil¬ 
loughby’s works printed befides his hiftory of fifties, and that other of birds; both 
which he had. He had in another room a well ftored mufaeum of natural hiftory, 
of all forts, and of comparative anatomies : a cabinet of fhells, another of feeds, 
among which were fome from China : variety of fkeletons, &c. 

vox., iv. g 
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I faw the Celeftins. The library is an upper gallery, very pleafanf, and plentifully 
furnilhed with books. Thus is a very fine convent; with the noblelt Dortoire, hav¬ 
ing open galleries round : alfo, very large gardens, with alleys and fliady groves ; and 
divers kitchen-gardens, well cultivated. Alfo a vineyard of white-wine grapes, well 
kept; which is the only thing of that kind within the walls of Paris. 

Here I alfo faw the clofet or cell of P. Hochereau ; who had a very choice collec¬ 
tion of original paintings, of very many of the bcft matters: amongft the reft, I 
took notice of the originals of Rambrant, excellent pieces. St. Peter and the cock: 
the nativity of our Saviour: and, the maffacre of the innocents. His colouring is 
not to be imitated: his invention great and natural, and the defign moft correct. 

I was to vifit Pere Mallebranche of the fathers of the oratory: they live very neatly 
together in a kind of community, but under no rule : he was very handfomely lodged* 
in a room well furnilhed : he is a very tall, lean man, of a ready wit and cheerful 
converfation. 

After an hour’s difcourfe, he carried me into the public library of the houfe: a fair 
gallery well lighted, and well furnilhed with books j with an apartment at the upper 
end for manufcripts, where were many Greek and Hebrew. Amongft the reft, the 
library-keeper lhewed us the Samaritan Pentateuch, of which Morin made ufe. It 
feemed to me to be much later than that of Sir John Cotton’s library with us, becaufe 
it was of a much fmaller letter, and more broken in the writing, which was all I am. 
capable to judge by. 

They were bufy in reforming the difpofition of the library; and making a good cata¬ 
logue, according to the method of the late archbilhop of Rheims ; and which I liked 
well of, they had drawn out fome hundreds of books, and expofed them in the middle 
of the library, upon a long table, for fale, as being duplicates j and from the fale 
of them to furnilh themfelves with what they wanted. 

The books which were written by prated ants, I obferved, they were locked up in 
wire cafes, not to be come at without particular leave. 

The freedom and nature of this order puts me in mind of what I heard of a certain 
rich and learned man, Monfieur Pinet, of the law; who put himfelf at length into 
religion, as they fay, amongft the fathers; but firft perfuaded his cook to do fo too; 
for he was refolved not to quit his good foups, and fuch dilhes as he liked, whatever 
became of his penance and retirement. This compliment the elegant and learned 
Monfieur Peletier, in Monfieur Colbert’s place. Comptroller General of the Finances 
made his guefts at his country-houfe near Choify, having voluntarily quitted all his 
employments at court: he faid, he referved his cook, though he retrenched the reft 
of his retinue j they might therefore expefta flenderphilofopher’s dinner, though well 
dreft. 

It is wonderful to confider how moft of the reft of the orders abufe themfelves for 
God’s fake, as they call it. Hunger and ill diet not only deftroys a man’s health, but 
maugre all his devotion, put him out of humour, and makes him repine and envy the 
reft of mankind : and well if it do not make him alfo curfe in his heart his maker ; 
Job is not every man’s roll to aft. The original and rife of natural philofophy and 
phyfic was to invent a more wholefome and better food, than the hearts have, and to 
eat bread and flefh inftead of herbs and corn ; to drink wine inftead of water j thofe 
and a thoufand other things were the bleffmgs of phyfick, and ftill the good manage¬ 
ment of thefe things, both in health and ficknefs, are under the directions of the phy- 
ficians. Now for a fort of melancholy and wilful men, to renounce thefe comforts, 
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and deftroy ther healths, and all this upon a pretended prlncip’e of religion and de¬ 
votion, feems to me, I confefs, great ingratitude to God the author of it. 

Indeed I heartily pitied F. P. an induftrious honeft man, after his return from the 
Indies who was nothing but {kin and bone; and yet by the rules of his order he 
could not eat any thing that was wholefome and proper for his cure; nothing but a 
little flimy natty tilh and herbs: and though he took, as he told me, hypocoehoana 
five times, it had no effeft upon him. It is true, I never heard him complain; but 
what will not blind prejudice do againft all the reafon of mankind! 

I know fome of thefe men have been ufeful to mankind by their ftudies; but the 
very fame men would have been much more, had they ftaid with their neighbours, 
and taueht the world by their converfation and example; wifdom, and juftice, and in¬ 
nocence’ and temperance, which they highly pretend to, are not things to be hid at 
comers but to be brought forth to mftruft and adorn the age we live in: to abandon 
the world, and all the conveniences of life and health, is (let them fay what they 
pleafe) the height of chagrin, and not religion. _ , _ , . a . 

There were fome other public libraries I faw* as that of the Grands Auguihns r 
College Mazarin, College Navarre, and a great many more I did not fee for want of 
an opportunity ; but there is nothing particular I remember about them. 

There is fuch a paflion of fotting up for libraries, that books axe come to molt UH" 


r 6 cifoiicit)li 3 rates* 

I paid to Aniffon thirty-fix livres for Nizoleus; twenty livres for the two fmall 
quartos of the memoirs of the Academic de Sciences, that is, as I may fay, for two 
years philofophic tranfaaion ; for they began thofe monthly memoirs in imitation of 
ours, out of the regifters of the academy, but did not think fit to continue them above 

two years. . 

As to ftamps, I had a mind to have bought a complete fet of Mefans, that in¬ 
comparable matter; but I was aflted 200 livres, and twelve excepted, which might 
amount to as much more; for fome of his gravings in o&avo done at Rome, they 
aiked me a piftole a-piece; and for the head of Juftinianus a louis; which yet is his 
matter-piece. 

I was at an au&ion of hooks in the Rue St. Jaques, where were about forty or fifty 
people, moll abbots and monks. The books were fold with a great deal of trifling 
and delay as with us, and very dear; for Hifpania illuftraia And. Sciotti, of the 
Frankfort edition, from twenty livres, at which it was fet, they bid up by little and little 
to thirty fix livres; at which it was fold. The next was a catalogue of French books 
in thin fol. in an old parchment cover by De la Croix de Maine, eight livres. And fo 
I left them to fliift it amongft themielves. 

After having faid fo much of the public libraries, I cannot but congratulate their 
happinefs, to have them fo well fecured from fire; it being one of the perfections of 
this city to be fo built and furnifhed, as not to have fuffered by it thefe many ages ; 
and, indeed, I cannot fee how malice itfelf could deftroy them, for the houfes here are 
all built of ftone, walls, floors, ftaircafes and all, fome few rooms exceptpd; nowainfeot; 
woolen or filk hangings, which cannot be fired without giving notice by the intolerable 
flench, and the fopply of much fuel. It is well for us in London, that there are ve. y 
few public libraries, and thofe fmall and inconfiderable, and that the great number of 
books are diftributed into a thoufand hands, (no country in Europe can compare to us. 
for private libraries) for if they were together in fuch vaft quantities as in Paris, learn¬ 
ing would run the hazard of daily futfering. Here with us, methinks, every man 
that goes to bed, when afleep, lies like a dead Roman upon a funeral pile, dreading 
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fome unexpefted apotheofis; for all is combuftible about him, and the paint ot the deal 
boards may ferve lor incenfe, the quicker to burn them to alhes. 

In the next place I will account for what I faw, that feenied to me fingular and new 
in the improvement of arts, or wanting in our country. 

I faw the pottery of St. Cloud, with which I was marvelloufly well pleafed, for I 
confefs I could not diftinguilh betwixt the pots made there, and the fmeft china! ware 
I ever faw. It will, 1 know, be eafily granted me, that the paintings may be better 
defigned and finifhed, (as indeed it was) becaufe our men are far better mailers in that 
art than the C.hinefe; but the glazing came not in thelealb behind theirs, not for white- 
uefs, nor the fmoothnefs of running without bubbles; again, the inward fubdance 
and matter of the pots was to me the very fame, hard and.firm as marble, and the 
felf fame grain, on this fide vitrification. Farther, the tranfpareacy of the pots the very 
fame. 

I faw them alfo in the mould, undried, and before the painting and glazing was ap¬ 
plied, they were as white as chalk, and melted upon the tongue like raw tobacco pipe 
clay, and felt betwixt the teeth foft like that, and very little gritty ; fo that 1 doubt not, 
but they are made of that very clay. 

As to the temper of the clay, the man freely owned to me, it was three or four times 
well beaten and wet, before it was put to work on the wheeL; but I believe it mult firft 
be melted in fair water, and carefully drawn off, that the heavieft part may- firft fink ; 
which alfo may be proper for coarfer works. 

That it required two, and fometimes three or four fires to bake it, to that height we 
faw it in the molt finifhed pots; nay fome of them had had i i fires. 

I did not expeft to have found it in this perfection, but imagined this might have ar¬ 
rived at the Gomron ware; which is indeed little elfe but a total vitrification ; but I 
found it far otherwife, and very furprizing, and which I account part of the felicity of 
the age to equal, if not furpafs, the Chinefe in their fineft art. 

As for the red ware of china, that has been, and is done in England, to a far greater 
perfeftion than in China, we having as good materials, viz. the foft haematites, and 
far better artiftsin pottery. But in this particular we are beholden to two Dutchmen, 
brothers, who wrought in StalFordlhire, (as I have been told) and were not long fince 
at Hammerfmith. 

They fold thefe pots at St. Cloud at exceflive rates; and for their ordinary chocolate 
cups aflted crowns a-piece. They had arrived at the burning on Gold in neat chequer 
works. He had fold fornc furnitures of tea tables at 400 livres a fet. 

There was no moulding or model of China ware, which they had not imitated ; and 
had added many fancies of their own, which had their good effects, and appeared very 
beautiful. 

*' Monfieur Morin in converfation told me, that they kept their fand as a fecret to 
themfelves j but this could not be for other purpofes than colouring; alfo he faid they 
ufed fait of kelp in the compofition, and made a thing not unlike frit for glafs, to be 
wrought up with white clay j neither could this be, for I did not tafte it in the raw 
pots. 

The ingenuous mafler told me, he had been twenty-five years about the experiment, 
but had not attained it fully till within this three years. I and other gentlemen brought 
over of thefe pots with us. 

The glafs-houfe out of the gate of St. Antoine well deferves feeing; but I did lament 
the foundery was no longer there, but removed to Cherborne in Nonnandy for cheap- 
nefs of fuel. It is certainly a tnoft conliderable addition to the glafs-making. For I 
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faw here one looking-glafs foiled and finifhed, eighty-eight inches long, and forty-eight 
broad, and yet but one quarter of an inch thick. This I think could never be effected 
by the blaft of any man ; but I fuppofe to be run or call upon fand, as lead is; which 
yet, 1 confefs, the toughnefs of gkifs metal makes very much againft. 

There they are polilhed-; which employs daily fix hundred men, and they hope in 
a little time to employ one thoufand in l'everal galleries. In the lower they grind the 
coarfe glafs with a fand-ftone, the very fame they pave the ftreets in Paris; of which 
broken they have great heaps in the courts of the work-houfes: this ftone is beat to 
powder, and fifted through a fine tamis. In the upper gallery, where they poii/h and 
give the laft hand, they work in three rows, and two men at a plate, with juddle or 
powdered haematites in water. 

The glaftes are fet fall in white putty, upon flat tables of ftone, fawed thin for that 
purpofe. The grinding of the edges and borders is very troublefome, and odious for 
the horrid grating noife it makes, and which cannot be endured to one that is not ufed 
to it; and yet by long cuftom thefe fellows are fo eafy with it, that they difcourfe 
together as though nothing were. This fs done below, and out of the way of the 
reft. 

It is very diverting to fee the joint labour of fo many men upon one fubjeft. This 
has made glafs for coaches very cheap and common; fo that even many of the fiacres 
or hackneys, and all the remifes have one large glafs before. 

Amongft the bi'oux made at Paris, a great quantity of artificial pearl is to be had, 
of divers forts; but the bell are thofe which are made of the fcales of bleaks. Thefe 
bleaks they fifh in the river Seine at Paris, and fell them to the pearl-makers for that 
purpofe. 

Monfieur Favi, at the Pearl d’Anglcterre, told me, that he paid for the fifh only of 
the little river" Yier of Ville Neuve St. George, four leagues off of Paris, by the year 
no piftoles. This fifh in French is called dels Bellette; fometimes in winter he has 
had thirty hampers of the fifh brought him, for the fcales only, which he ufes in pearl- 
making. He fells fome firings for a pi ft ole; and they have formerly been fold much 
dearer. This fort is very neat and lading. 

Enquiring of a goldfmith, a great dealer in pearl, about thofe which were made of 
the fcales of fifties, he told me that it was fo; that the fcales were beat to powder, and 
that made into a liquid pafte with ifing-glafs, and caft into the hollow glafs beads, and 
fo gave the colour by way of foil from the infide. 

I a/ked him if he had any frefh-water and mufcle pearl j and he forthwith fhewed me 
one of twenty-three grains, of a blulh colour or faint carnation, perfectly globular; he 
told me, he valued it at 400I. for that it would mix or match better with the oriental 
fca pearl, than the bluifh ones. Further, he aifured me, he had feen pearl of fixty 
odd grains of frefh-water mufcles; and lome pear-fafhioned. That in Eorrain, and at 
Sedan, they fifhed many pearls in the rivers thereabout. 

The formerly fo famous a work-houfe, the Goblins, is miferably fallen to decay; 
perhaps becaufe the king, having furnilhed all his palaces, has little more to do for 
them. 

Here I faw the making marble tables, inlaid with all forts of coloured ftones. 

Alfo the Atteliers or work-houfes of two of the famous fculptors Tuby; in which 
was aLacoon copied in white marble admirably; alfo that other of Quoifivox, in which 
was, amongft; other rare pieces, Caftor and Pollux, in white marble, exceedingly beauti¬ 
ful and large; a copy alfo after the antique. 
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At Hub in’s, the eye-maker, I faw drawers full of all forts of eyes, admirable for the 
contrivance, to match with great exa&nefs any Iris whatfoever; this being a cafe where 
mif-matching is intolerable. 

He himfelf alfo formerly wrought in falfe pearl, and affirmed, that the glafs pearls 
were painted within with a pafte made of the fcales of the bleak only; which he faid 
was a good trade here to the fifhennen, who fold the fcales for fo much the ounce. 
Thefe necklaces were formerly fold at great prices, two or three piftoles a-piece. 

I faw the platrerie, or plafter quarries near Montmartre, and the manner of burning 
of it. It is burnt with open fire fet up againft it; the hardeft ftone is burnt enough in 
two or three hours’ time. 

The top band or bed is very hard like a free-ftone: they diftinguilh the beds by 
feveral names, i. e. 1. Mutton, 2. Lane, 3. Buzier, 4. Clikar, 5. Grofban, 6. Pillier- 
noir, &c. 

That which they call Lane is like Talk, or Selenites tranfparent, and fplits in thin 
flakes; but there is but little of it, and the beds are fmall; this feems to be but a 
fluor to the greater beds of grey-ftone. This rock is covered with a kind of grey fand 
to a great depth; which is not of the nature of plaifter. 

Though this plaifter burnt is never ufed (that I could learn) to fertilize either corn- 
ground or pafture, as our lime-ftone is j yet I fee no reafon why it may not, it being 
full of nitre, if it has lain long in damp caves. 

This is not peculiar to Paris only: for I have feen quarries of it near Clifford-Moore 
in Yorklhire; where it is called hall-plaifter. 

I cannot omit the mill-ftones, which they grind their wheat with at Paris, as 
upon the river of the Gobelins, out of the gate St. Bernard, where it falls into the 
Seine, and all throughout Picardy down to Calais, where I have feen great numbers of 
them. 

Thefe mill-ftones are very ufeful, and fo fweet, that not the leaft grit is ever found 
in their bread: they are moftly made up of pieces, two, three, or more fet together 
by a cement, and hooped round with iron to keep the pieces fa ft together. They are 
made of a kind of honey-comb ftone, wrought by the petrifaction of water, or ftalac- 
tites. The very felf-fame ftone I have feen rocks of on the river banks at Knarefborough, 
at the dropping-well in Yorklhire; therefore I advife my countrymen to put thefe ex¬ 
cellent ftones in pradticej for certainly no place ftands in more need of it; for the 
bread in the north of England is intolerably gritty, by reafon of thofe fand or moor 
ftones with which they grind their corn. 

Thefe ftones are fold at 500 livres a pair j whence they come I forgot to be in¬ 
formed. 

In the next place, we will fee how the Parifians eat, drink, and divert themfelves. 

* - 

Of the Food of the Parifians . 

The diet of the Parifians confifts chiefly of bread and herbs j it is here as with us, 
finer and coarfer. But the common bread, or pain de gonefie, which is brought twice 
a week into Paris from a village fo called, is purely white, and firm, and light, and made 
altogether with leaven; moftly in three pound loaves, and 3d. a pound. That which is 
baked in Paris is coarfer and much worfe. 

As for the fine manchet, or French bread, as we call it, I cannot much commend 
it; it is of late, fince the quantity of beer that is brewed in Paris, often fo bitter, that 
it is not to be eaten, and we far exceed them now in this particular in London. 
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The grey fait of France (which there at table is altogether in every thing made ufe 
of) is incomparably better and more wholefome, than our white fait. This 1 the rather 
mention, becaufe it feems not yet to enter fully into the confideration and knowledge 
of our people; who are nice in this particular to a fault. But I mttft take leave to tell 
them, tliat our fait fpoils every thing that is intended to be preferved by it, be it nth or 
For whether boiled frotn the inland faU-pits 5 or the fea^ water 9 it is little lets 
than quicklime, and burns and reefes all k touches; fo that it is pity to lee fo much 
good iifli, as is caught upon the northern line of coaft* particularly the cod and 
and herring, now of little value, which were formerly the moff efteemed commodities 
of England. It is certain, there is no making good fait by fierce and vehement boilin g, 
as is ufual; but it mult be kerned either by the heat of the fun, as in France ; or by 
a full and over-weighty brine, as at Milthrope in the Walhes of Lancalhire; for in no 
other place in England I ever faw it right made ; but yet that is not there underftood to 
purpofe; for they alfo boil the brine, which poffibly by fame flight d'tifke might be 

brought to give its fait without ft refs of fire. 

In lent the common people feed much oil white kidney beans, and white or pale len¬ 
tils, of which there are great provifions made in all the markets, and to be had ready 
boiled. I was well pleafed with this lentil; which is a fort of pulfe we have none of in 
England. There are two forts of white lentils fold here, one fmall one from Bur¬ 
gundy, by the cut of Briare; and another bigger, as broad again, from Chaitres; a 
third aifo much larger, is fometimes to be had from Languedoc. Ihofe excepted, our 
feed (hops far exceed theirs, and confequently our gardens, in the pulfe-kind for va¬ 
riety ; both pea and bean. 

The roots differ much from ours. There are here no round turnips, but all long 
ones and fmall; but excellently well tailed, and are of a much greater ufe, being pro¬ 
per for Coups alfo; for which purpofe ours are too ftrong: we have indeed of late got 
them into England ; but our gardeners underftand not the managing of them. I hey 
fow them here late after midfuinmer; and at martinmas or fooner, before the froft be¬ 
gin, they dig them up, cut off the tops, and put them into fand in their cellars, where 
they will keep good till after Eafter, nay till Whitfuntide: whereas, if the froft take 
them, they are quite fpoiled; and that piece of ill hulbandry makes them to be defpifed 
here; having loft their tafte, and they foon grow fticky in the ground. The fandy 
plains of Vaugerard near Paris are famous for this fort of molt excellent root. After 
the fame manner they keep their carrots. 

After we had been two or three days* journey in France, we found no other turnips, 
but the navet; and ftill the nearer Paris the better. Thefe as I faid, are fmall long 
turnips, not bigger than a knife-haft, and molt excellent in foups, and with boiled and 
ftewed mutton. I think it very ftrange that the feed fliould fo much improve in Eng¬ 
land, as to produce roots of the fame kind fix or ten times as big as there; for I make 
no queftion but the long turnips, of late only in our markets, are the fame. 

The potatoe is fcarce to be found in their markets, which are fo great a relief to the 
people of England, and very nourifhing and wholefome roots j but there are ftoresof 
Jerufalem artichokes. 

They delight not fo much in cabbage as I expected, at lead at the feafon, while we 
were there, from December to Midfummer. 1 never faw in all the markets once 
fprouts, that is, the tender (hoots of cabbages; nor in their public gardens any referves 
of old (talks. The red cabbage is efteemed here, and the favoy. 

But to make amends for this, they abound in vaft quantities of large red onions and 
garlick. And the long and fweet white onion of Languedoc are to be had alfo here. 
Alfo leeks, rockhamboy, and (hallots are here in great ufe. It 
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Tt has been obferved, that the northern people of Europe much delight ill cabbage, 
as the Ruffes, Poles, Germans, &c. It is certain, the cabbage thrives belt in cold coun¬ 
tries, and is naturally a northern plant, and the keel is to be found wild upon the 
maritime rocks, as I have feen it at Whitby, and the cold ripens it, and makes it more 
tender and palatable. 

The fouthern people are pleafed with the onion kind, for the fame reafon, for that 
the great heats meliorate them, but give a ranknefs to the cabbage. The leeks are here 
much final let, than with us; but to recompenfe rhis, they are blanched herewith more 
care and art, and are three times as long in the white part, which is by linking them 
early fo deep in mellow earth. There is no plant of the onion kind fo hardy as this, 
and fo proper for the cold mountains, witnefs the ufe the Wellh have made of them from 
all ages ; and indeed it is excellent againft fpitting of blood, and all difeafes of the throat 
and lungs. 

Though the lettuce be the great and univerfal fallad, yet I did not find they came 
near our people, for the largenefs and hardnels of them ; indeed, about a week before 
we left Paris, the Jong Roman lettuce filled their markets, which was imcomparable, 
and I think beyond our Silefian. 

April and May the -markets were fervetl with vaft quantities of white beets, an herb 
rarely ufed with us, and never that I know of, m that manner for foups. The leaves 
grow long and large, and are tied up, as we do our Silefian or Roman lettuce to blanch, 
and then cut by the root. The (talks are very broad and tender, and they only are 
ufed, firipped of the green leaves. They cook thole ftalks in different manners. 

The afparagus here are in great plenty, but for the firfi: month they were very bitter 
and unpleafant; from whence that proceeded I cannot guefs; afterwards 1 did nor much 
perceive it. 

They are fo great lovers of forrel, that I have feen whole acres of it planted in the 
fields; and they are to be commended for it; for nothing is more wholefome, and 
it is good to fupply the place of lemons, againft the feurvy, or any ill habit of the body. 

But after all, the French delight in nothing fo much as nrulbrooms, of which they 
have daily, and all the winter long, (lore of frelh and new gathered in the markets. This 
furprifed me; nor could I guefs, where they had them, till I found they railed them on 
hot beds in their gardens. 

Of forced mulhrooms they have many crops in a year; but for the months of Au- 
fiuft, September, October, when they naturally grow in the fields, they prepare no arti¬ 
ficial beds. 

'I hey make in the fields and gardens out of the bar of Vaugerard (which I Jaw) lone- 
narrow trenches, and fill thofe trenches with horfe dung two or three feet thick on 
which they throw up the common earth of the place, and cover the dung with it, like 
the ridge of a houfe, high pitched; and over all they put long ftraw or long horfe fitter. 
Out of this earth fprings the champignons, after rain; and if rain comes nor, they water 
the beds every day, even in winter. 

They are fix days after their fpringing or firft appearance, before they pull them up 
for the market. r 

On fome beds they have plenty, on others but few, which demonftrate they come of 
feed in the ground ; for all the beds are alike. 

A gardener told me, he had the other year near an acre of ground ordered in this 
manner, but he loft a hundred crowns by it; but moftly they turn to as good profit as 
any thing they can plant. 1 

They deftroy their old beds in fummer, and dung their grounds with them. 
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They prepare their new beds the latter end of Auguft, and have plentiful crops of 
mufiirooms towards chriftmas, and all the fpring, till after March. 

I faw in the markets the beginning of April, frefli gathered moriglios, the firftof that 
kind of mufliroom, that 1 remember ever to have feen: though formerly I had been 
very curious and inquifnive about this kind of plant, and had diftinguifhed and de¬ 
fer ibed thirty fpecies of them growing in England;■ yet I do not remember ever to have 
found this fpecies with us ; it is blackifh, and becomes much blacker when boiled, 
whence probably it had its name; but there are fome few of them that are yellow. 
They are always of a round pyramidal figure, upon a fliort thick foot-ftalk. The foot* 
flalk is fmooth, but the outride of the mufliroom is all deeply plated and wrinkled like 
the infide of a beafts maw. The morigtio fplit in two from top to bottom is all hollow 
and fmooth, foot, flalk, and all. In this hollownefs is fometimes contained dangerous 
infers. The rafte raw, is not ungrateful, and very tender. This mufliroom feems to me 
to be produced of the tree kind. 

This fort of mufliroom is much efteemed in France, and is moflly gathered in woods 
at the foot of the oaks. There were fome of them as big as turkey eggs. They are 
found in great quantities in the woods in Champagne, about Reims, and Noftre Dame 
de Liefle. 

They firing them, and dry them; and they feem to me to have a far better relilh than 
the champignons. 

The French fay, there are no bad moriglios; but there are bad mu fhrooms. At 
firft I was very fhy of eating them; but by degrees, and that there was fearce any ra¬ 
gouts without them, I became plealed with them, and found them very innocent. lam 
perfuaded the harm that comes from eating them, is from the noxious infefts and vermin 
that feed upon them, and creep into them. I have often found them full of fuch animals. 
Pofiibly the garden or forced mufiirooms, being that is done in winter, and in the fpring, 
may be much freer of this mifehief, at what time infe&s are dead, or not much ftirring, 
than the wild mufhroonis of Auguft. 

The city is well ferved with carp, of which there is an incredible quantity fpent in the 
lent. They are not large, and I think are the better for it, but they are very clean of 
mud, and well tafted. 

They have a particular way of bringing frefh oyfters to town, which I never faw 
with us; to put them up in draw bafkets of a peck, fuppofe, cut from the fhell, and 
without the liquor. They are thus very good for ftewing, and all other manner of 
drefling. 

There is fuch plenty of macreufe, a fort of lea ducks, in the markets all lent, that I 
admire, where they got fo many; but thefe are reckoned and efteemed as filh, and there¬ 
fore they take them with great induftry. They have a rank filhy tafte, yet for want of 
other flefh were very welcome. I remember we had at our treat at the king’s charge 
at Verfailles, a macreufe pie near two feet diameter, for it was in lent; which being 
high feafoned, did go down very well with rare burgundy. There is a better argument 
in Leewenhoeke for birds participating fomething of the nature of though their 
blood is hot, than any the council of Trent could think of, and that is, tnat the globuli 
of the blood of birds are oval, as thofe of fifties are; but this will take in all the bird 
kind : which alfo in time thofe gentlemen may think fit to grant. 

As for their flefli, mutton, and beef, if they are good in their kind, they come little 
fliort of ours, I cannot fay they exceed them. But their veal is not to be compared 
with ours, being red and coarfe; artd I believe no country in Europe underftands the 
management of that fort of food like the Englilh, This was once proper to Effex ; 
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but now it is well known* that noting contributes more to the wbitends and fender- 
nefs of the flefh of calves, than often bleeding them, and giving them much food of 
milk and meal, befides fucking the dam* By much bleeding the red cake of the blood 
is ex ban fled, and becomes all white ferum or chyle. The fame effect cramming hath 
upon poultry, fo as the blood is well near all chyle; and the livers of geefe, fo fed by 
force, will become for the fame reafon, vaftly great and white and delicious, 

I cannot' but take notice hereof a great prejudice the Freifch lie under, in relation to 
our flefh. It is generally laid amongft them, that our meat in England will not make 
foflrong broth as the French by a third part. If they fay not fo fait and favoury, and 
ftrong tailed, I agree with them; and yet the French meat is never the better. For 
firft their meat is moftly leaner and more dry, and (which is all in all in this matter of 
foups ) is long kept before it be fpent, which gives it a higher and falter tafte ; for as 
meat rots, it becomes more urinous and fait. Now our people, by cuflom, covet the 
frefhefl meat, and cannot endure the leaft tendency to putrefaction ; and vve had good 
reafon to do fo, bccaufe our air is twice as moilt as theirs, which does often caufe in the 
keeping of meat a muftinefs, which is intolerable to all mankind* Whereas the air of 
France being fo much drier, keeping of meat, not only makes it tender, but improves 
the tafte. So that could we fecure our meat, in keeping it from that unfavory quality, 
it would far outdo the French meat, becaufe much more juicy. 

I do not remember I eat of above two forts of flefh, but what we have as good or 
better in England, and that was of the wild pigs, and the red legged partridge. Of 
thefe laft I eat at St. Cloud, taken thereabouts ; as to bignefs, they are much degene¬ 
rated front thofe in Languedoc* and lefs; but far excel the grey partridge in tafte. 

As for their fruits, our journey was in the worft time of the year, from December to 
Midfummer, fo that we had little fave winter fruits ; fomefew bon ch rite ns we tailed, 
not much better than ours, but fomething freer of ftones. The Virguleus pears were 
admirable, but to our forrow they did not laft long after our arrival. 

The Kenrifh pippin, as we call it, was here excellent; but two other forts of apples 
flock the markets. The winter calvil or queening, which though a tender and foft ap¬ 
ple, yet continued good till after Eafter. Alfo the Pome dbApis, which is ferved here 
for fhew, pic re than ufe ; being; a fmall flat apple, very beautiful, very red on one fide, 
and pale or white on the other, and may ferve the French ladies at their toilets for a 
pattern to paint by. However this tender apple was not contemptible after Whitfuntide ; 
and which is its property, it never fmells ill, though the ladies keep it (as fometimes 
they do) about them, 

I never met with any thing peculiar in their fvveet meats but a marmalade of orange 
flowers ; which indeed was admirable. It was made with thofe flowers, the juice of le¬ 
mons, and fine fugar. 

The Wines follow y and Water to drink , 

The wines about Paris are very fmall, yet good in their kind; thofe de Surene are ex¬ 
cellent fome years; but in all the taverns they have a way to make them into the fafhion 
of Champagne and Burgundy. 

The tax upon wines is now fo great, that whereas before the war they drank them 
at retail at five-pence the quart, they now fell them at is. 3d, the quart, and dearer, 
which has enhanced the rates of all commodities, and workmens wages ; and alfo has 
caufed many thoufand private families to lay in wines in their cellars at the cheapeft hand, 
which ufed to have none before. 
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The wines of Burgundy and Champagne are moil valued, and indeed not without 
reafon; for they are light andeafy upon the ftomach, and give little difturbance to the 
brain, if drawn from the hogfhead, or loofe bottled after their fafhion. 

The moft efteemed are Vin de Bonne of Burgundy, a red wine ; which is dolce pi¬ 
eman te in fome meafure, to me it feemed the very belt of wine I met with _ 

Vo!ne s a pale Champagne, but exceedingly briik upon the palate- Fins is laid to 
grow upon the very borders of Burgundy, and to participate of the excellency of both 

counties- , . , . . 

There is another fort of wine, called Vin de Rheims, Lhis is afto a pale or grey wine ; 

it is harfh, as all Champagne wines are. 

The white wines of value are thofe of Mafcon in Burgundy. 

MnIfo in Champagne, a final 1 and not unpleafant white wine. 

Chabri is a quick and lharp white wine, well efteemed. 

In March I rafted the white wines called Gondrieu, and d’Arbois, but found them 
both in the mud, thick and white as our wines ufe to be, when they firtt come from the 
Canaries; very fweet, and yet not without a grateful flavour; they clear towards dim¬ 
mer, and’abate much of the flavour and fweet tafte. Thofe wines thus in the muft are 

called in the prints Vin des Liquers. ... „ . . . _ 

There is a preparation or rather ftifling of the white wine 111 the muft, ufed in Bur¬ 
gundy and el few here, which they call VinBouru ; it gives a fweet tafte, and it is foul to 
the eye; thofe alfo are called Vin des Liqueurs. This is only drunk a glafsin a morn¬ 
ing, as an equivalent to brandy. . 

Vin de Tureneen Anjou of two years old, was one of the beft.white wmesl drank in 

Fnris* 

Gannetm from Dauphine : this is a very pale and thin white wine, very like the 
Verde of Florence, fweet, and of a very pleafant flavour, efpecially while it is Des Li¬ 
queurs. 

The red wines of Burgundy, Des quatres feuilies, as they fay, or of four years old, 
are rare; but they are efteemed much more wholefome, and are permitted to the fick, in 
fome cafes to drink of; they are fine, and have a rough but found tafte; not pricked, 
as I expefted. The term Des quatre feuilies is ufed alfo to Folne, or any other fort of 
wine, which Is kept any time. 

There are alfo in eftcem ftronger wines at Paris, as Camp de Perdris. 

Cofte Bruflee, both red wines from Dauphine, of very good tafte, and hot upon the 
ftomach. 

De PHermitage upon the Rofne. 

But the moft excellent wines for ftrength and flavour are the red and white St. Lau¬ 
rence, a town betwixt Toulon and Nice in Provence. This is a moft delicious Mufcat. 
Thefe are of thofe forts of wines, which the Romans called Vinutn Pa (Turn, that were 
made of half fun dried grapes: for the grapes (efpecially the white Mufcadine grapes) 
being ufually fooner ripe than the common grapes of the country, called Efpiran, viz. 
the latter end of Auguft, (as 1 have feen them in the vintage at Vic, Mirabel, and Fron- 
fmiac, three towns near the fea in Languedoc, where this fort of wine is made) they 
twift the bunches of grapes, fo breaking the ftalks of them, that they receive no longer 
■any nourilhment from the vine, but hang down and dry in the then violently hot fun, 
and are in few days almoft turned into raifins of the fun ; hence, from this inlolation, 
the flavour of the grape is exceedingly heightened, and the ftrength and oitinefs, and 
thick body of the wine is mightily improved. I think the red St. Laurin was the moft 
delicious wine 1 ever tailed in niy life. 

H 2 Beftdes 
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Befides thefe, here are alfo the white wines of Orleans, Bourdeaux, Claret, and 
thofe excellent wines from Cahors: alfo Cabreton, white and red, from about Bayone, 
ftrong and delicious wines: and all forts of Spanifh wines, as fack, palme, mountaine, 
malaga, red and white, ftierries, and indeed the French are, of late, very defirous to drink 
of the ftrongeft wines. 

Befides wines, there is no feafling without the drinking at the defert all forts of 
ftrong waters, pirticularly ratafia’s; which is a fort of cherry brandy made with peach 
and apricot ftones, highly piquant, and of a mo ft agreeable flavour. 

The pungent and acrimonious quality of thefe and fuch like kernels was not unknown 
to the ancients, and very poifonous to fome animals. Diofcorides tells us, a paftemade 
of the kernels of bitter almonds will throw hens into convulfions, and immediately kill 
them. Birds have but little brain, and fo are the ftronglier affeded with this volatile 
venom. Not unlike effefls it is poflible ratafia may have in fome tender and more de¬ 
licate conftitutions, and weak and feeble brains, and may be one caufe of fo many hidden 
deaths, as have been obferved of late. 

Vattee is a fort of perfumed ftrong water from Provence, made (as it Is pretended) 
of mufcat winediftilted with citron pills and orange flowers. 

Fenoulliet de l’lfle de Ree is valued much, it is much like our annifeed water. 

Theie and many more forts of ftrong waters, and ftrong wines, both of France and 
Italy and Spain, are wont to be brought in at the latter end of the defert in all great 
feafts, and they drink freely of them. Which cuftom is new: when I was formerly in 
France, I remember nothing of it. But it is the long war that has introduced them; 
the nobility and gentry fuffering much in thofe tedious campaigns, applied themfelves to 
thefe liquors to fupport the difficulties and fatigues of weather and watchings; and at 
their return to Paris, introduced them to their tables. Sure I am, the Parisians, both 
men and women, are ftrangely altered in their conftitutions and habit of body ; from 
lean and flender, they are become fat and corpulent, the women efpecially : which, 
in my opinion, can proceed from nothing fo much as the daily drinking ftrong liquors. 

Add to thefe drinks the daily ufe of coffee with fugar, tea, and chocolate, which now 
is as much in ufe in private houfes in Paris, as with us in London: and thefe fugared li¬ 
quors alfo add confiderably to their corpulency. 

I mull not forget, that amongft the drinks that are in ufe in Paris, cyder from Nor¬ 
mandy is one. The beft I drank of that kind, was of the colour of claret, reddifti or 
brown ; the apple that it was made of was called Frequins, which is round and yellow, 
but fo bitter that it is not to be eaten •, and yet the cyder that is made of it, is as fweet 
as any new wine. It keeps many years good, and mends of its colour and tafte. I 
drank it often at a private houfe of a Norman gentleman, of whofe growth it was ; 
otherwife, if I had not been allured to the contrary, I could not have believed, but that it 
had been mixed with fugar. 

There are alfo veiy many public coffee.houfes, where tea alfo and chocolate may be 
had, and all the ftrong waters and wine above-mentioned, and innumerable ale-houfes. 
I wonder at the great change of this fober nation in this particular ; but luxury like a 
whirlpool draws into it the extravagances of other people. 

It was neceffity, and the want of wine, (either naturally, as in a great part of Perfia and 
the Indies; or from their religion, as in Turkey,) that put men upon the invention of 
thofe liquors of coffee and tea: chocolate, indeed, was found out by the poor ftarved 
Indians, as ala was with us. But what elfe but a wanton luxury could difpoie thefe peo- 
ple, who abound in excellent wines, the molt cordial and generous of all drinks, to ape 
the neceffity of others. » r 

Mighty 
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Mighty tilings indeed are fakl of thefe drinks, according to the humour and Fancy of 
the drinkers. I rather believe they are permitted by God's providence for the lefiening 
the number of mankind by Ihortening life, as a fort of filent plague. Thofe that plead 
for chocolate, fay, it gives them a good ftomach, if taken two hours before dinner. 
Right! who doubts it? you fay, you are much more hungry having drank chocolate, 
than you had been if you had drunk none; that is, your ftomach is faint, craving, and 
feels hollow and empty, and you cannot ftay long for your dinner. Things that pafs 
thus foon out of the ftomach, I fufpett, are little welcome there, and nature makes hafte 
to get fhut of them. There are many things of this fort which impofe upon us by pro¬ 
curing a falfe hunger. 

The wild Indians, and fome of our people, no doubt digeft it; but our pampered bo¬ 
dies can make little of it, and it proves to moft tender conftitutions perfect phyfic, at 
leaft to the ftomach, by cleanfing that into the guts ; but that wears it out, and decays 
nature. 

It is very remarkable with what greedinefs the Spaniards drink it, and how often in a 
day, five times, fays Gage, at leaft. The women drank it in the churches, and the 
diforder could fcarce be remedied. This (hews how little it nouriflies. 

The old Romans did better with their luxury ; they took their tea and chocolate 
after a full meal, and every man was his own cook in that cafe. Csefar refolved to be 
free, and eat and drink heartily, that is, to excefs, with Tully ; and for this purpofe 
Cicero tells his friend Atticus, that before he lay down to table, Emeticen agebat, which 
I conftrue, he prepared for hitnfelf his chocolate and tea j fomething to make a quick 
riddance of what they eat and drank, fome way or other. 

There are two forts of water which they drink at Paris; water of the river Seine, 
which runs through the town ; and the water brought in by the aqueduft of Arcueil, 
which, by the by, is one of the moft magnificent buildings in and about Paris, and 
worth going to fee. This noble canal of hewn Hone conveys the water fifteen miles to 
Paris. 

The river water is very pernicious to all ftrangers, not the French excepted, that 
come from any diftance, but not to the natives of Paris, caufmg loofenefs, and fome- 
tiines dyfenteries. I am apt to think the many ponds and lakes that are let into it to 
fupply the iluices upon the canal De Briare, are in part the caufe of it. But thofe who 
are careful of themfelves purify it by filling their citterns with fand, and letting it fink 
through it; which way clears it,-and makes it very cool and palateable. 

As for the fpring water from the Mailon des Eaux, it is wholefome in this refpeft, and 
keeps the body firm; but it is Very apt.to give the ftone, which the people of this town 
are infinitely fubjeA to. An inftance of this I had by chance, when coming from 
feeing the aquedudt of Arcueil, in the very road near the wall of the aqueduct,’ a great 
number of earthen pipes, which had ferved to convey that water to fome houfe, were 
caft to mend the highways. I obferved, that of four inches diameter the hollow of the 
pipes were all flopped up to the breadth of a fhilling, with a firm ftone petrified; fo that 
they were forced to break up the pipes being altogether ufelefs. Now what petrifies in 
the water-pipes is apt in foine weak conftitutions to petrify alfo in the kidneys and 
bladder. I ^think I have put this beyond dilpute in my treatife De Calculo Hurnano, 
and elfewhere. 

In the next place we will fee how the Farifians divert themfelves; which confifts chiefly 
in plays, gaming, walking, or coaching. 

The plays here are divided into two houfes: one for the operas, and the other for the 
comedies. i % 
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I did not Fee many operas, not being fo good a Frenchman as to underiland them 
when lung. '1 he Opera, called l’Europe Gallante, I was at feveral times, and it is 
looked upon as one of the very bell. It is extremely fine, and the mufic and fmging 
admirable : the ftage large and magnificent, and well filled with aiders : the feenes well 
fuited to the thing, and as quick in the removal of them as can be thought: the danc¬ 
ing exquifite, as being performed by the bell mailers of that pro fe fix on in town: the 
eloathing rich, proper, and with great variety. 

It is to be wondered, that thefe operas are fo frequented. ' There are great num¬ 
bers of the nobility that come daily to them, and fome that can ling them all. And it 
was one thing, that was troublefome to us Grangers, to dillurb the box by thefe volun¬ 
tary longs of fome parts of the opera or other ; that the fpeilators may be faid to be 
here as much aitors, as thofe employed upon the very linage. 

The comedies have another houle in another part of the town; for the operas are 
under the roof of Monlieur, and it is part of the Palais Royal. 

The difpofition of the theatre is much the fame ; but fomething lefs. And here 
the ftage itlelf is to be let; where for Grangers, the places are moft commodious to 
hear and fee. 

I heard many tragedies, but without gull for want of language : but after them, 
the little plays were very diverting to me, particularly thofe of Mo lie re, Vendange de 
Surefne, Pourcegnac, Crifpin Medecin, le Medecin malgie luy, Ie Malade lmagi- 
naire, &c. 

In this all agree, that though Moliere’s plays have lets of intrigue in them; yet his 
chara&ers of perfons are incomparable, fo true and juft, that nothing can be more. 
And for this reafon, fo many of them are only of two or three adts; for without an 
intrigue well laid, the characters would have failed him, in which was his excellency. 

However, this is now fo much become a cuftom on the French ftage; that you ever 
have one of thefe little pieces tacked to the tragedy, that you may pleafe yourfelf ac¬ 
cording to your appetite. 

It is faid Moliere died fuddenly in adting the Malade Imaginaire: which is a good . 
inftance of his well perfonating the play he made, and how he could really put himfelf 
into any paflion he had in his head, Alfo of the great danger llrong and vehement 
paffions may caufe in weak conftitutions, fuch as joy and fear; which hiftory tells us, 
have killed many very fuddenly. He is reported to have faid, going off the flage, 
Mejieurs, J*ay jouS le Malade Imagmaire; man je fids veritablement fort Malade ; and 
he died within two hours after. This account of Moliere is not in his life by Peraulr, 
but it is true: and he yet has blamed him for his folly, in perfecuting the art of phy- 
fic, not the men, in divers of his plays. 

Moliere fent for Dr. M-, a phyfician in Paris of great efteem and worth, and 

now in London, a refuge. Dr. M-fent him word, he would come to him, upon 

two conditions; the one, that he fliould anfwer him only to fuch queftions as he 
fr.ould alk him, and not otherwife difcomLe him ; the other, "that he fliould oblige him¬ 
felf to take the medicines he fliould preferibe for him. But Moliere finding the doc¬ 
tor too hard for him, and not eafily to be duped, refufed them. His bufinefs, it 
feems, was to make a comical feene in expofing one of the moft learned men of the 
profeflion, as he had done the quacks. If this was his intention, as in all probability 
it was, Moliere had as much malice as wit ; which is only to be ufed fo corretl the 
vicioulnefs and folly of men pretending to knowledge, and not the arts themfelves. 

This I mull needs fay, that obfeenity and immorality are not at all upon the French 
ftage, no more than in the civil converfation of people of fafhion and good breeding. 

One 
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One afternoon in Lent, 1 was to hear a fermon at La Charite, preached by an abbot, 
a very young man. His text was about the angel’s defcent into the pool of Bethefda, 
and troubling the waters. I am not fo good a Frenchman as to underhand all he laid, 
but he had many good arguments about the neceflitv of grace, and the means to at¬ 
tain it. 1 was ftraugely furpriled at the veliernency of his action, which to me appear, 
ed altogether comical, and like the afters upon the Itage, which I had feen a few days 
before: beftdes, his expreffions feemed to be in too familiar a llile. I always took a 
fermon to the people to require a grave and ornate hind of eloquence, and not •verba 
(juotidiana, with a certain dignity of aCtion ; but it is poflxble this way here beft fuits 
with the cuftoms and manners of the people; who are all motion, even when they lay 
the cafieft and moft intelligible things. 

Gaming is a perpetual diver lion here, if not one of the debauches of the town: but 
games of mere hazard are firietly forbid upon fevers fines to the mailer of the houfe, 
as well private as public, where lucb playing fliall be difeovered. This was done upon 
the account of the officers in the army ; who, during the winter ufed to lofe the money, 
which was given them to make their recruits, and renew their equipages in thefpring. 
And indeed, fuch quick games, as ballet, hazard, &c. where fortune in a manner is 
all in ail, are great temptations to ruin, by the hidden paflions they are apt to raife in 
the players. Whereas games, where Ikill, and cunning, and much thought are em¬ 
ployed, as well as luck, give a man time to cool, and recover his wits, if at any time 
great lofs fhall have difmounted his reafon: for he mult quickly come to himfelf 
again, or forfeit his Ikill and reputation in conducing the game, as well as hufbanding 
his money. 

We were in Paris at the time of the fair of St. Germain, It lafts fix weeks at Ieafl; 
the place where it is kept well befpeaks its antiquity ■, for it is a very pit or hole, in 
the middle of the Faubourg, and belongs to the great abbey of that name. You de- 
feend into it on all fides, and in fome places above twelve fteps ; fo that the city is 
railed above it fix or eight foot. 

The building is a very barn, or frame of wood, tiled over; confining of many long 
allies, crofiing one another, the floor of the allies unpaved, and of earth, and as un¬ 
even as may be: which makes it very uneafy to walk in, were it not the vail croud of 
people which keep you up. But all this befpeaks its antiquity, and the rudenefsof the 
firfl ages of Paris, which is a foil to its politenefs in all things elie now. 

The fair confilts of mofl toy-fhops, and Bartholomew-fair ware ; alfo fiance and 
pictures, joiner’s work, linen and woollen manufactures; many of the great ribband 
fhops remove out of the Palais hither; no books; many /hops of confectioners, where 
the ladies are commodioufly treated. 

The great rendezvous is at night, after the play and opera are done; and raffling 
for all things vendible is the great diverfion; no fhop wanting Jwo or three raffling 
boards. Monfieur, the Daupliin, and other princes of the blood come, at lead once 
in the fair-time to grace it. 

Here are alfo coffee-fliops, where that and all forts of ftrong liquors above-mentioned 
are fold. i 

Knavery here is in perfection as with us; as dexterous cut-purfes and pick-pockets. 
A pick-pocket came into the fair at night, extremely well clad, with four lacqueys 
with good liveries attending him : he was caught in the faCt, and more fwords were 
drawn in his defence than againft him; but yet he was taken, and delivered into the' 
hands of juftice, which is here fudden and no jeft. 
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I was furprlzed at the impudence of a booth, which put out the pidures of fame 
Indian beads with hard names; and of four that were painted, I found but two and 
thofe very ordinary ones, viz. a leopard, and a racoun. I aflced the fellow, why he 
deceived the people, and whether he did not fear cudgelling m ibe end; he aniwered 
with a fintrular confidence, that it was the painter’s fault; that he had given the ra¬ 
coon to paint to two matters, but both had miftaken the bead; but however, (he 
faid; though the piftures were not well defigned, they did neverthelefs ferve to grace 
the booth and bring him cuftorn. 

I faw here a female elephant betwixt eight and nine foot high, very lean and ill 
kept. Nothing could be more docile, .than this poor creature. I obferved, the bent 
the joints of her legs very nimbly in making her [alutes to the company: alfo that the 
nails of her fore-toes were large, and aUnolt five inches long. T. his was from the con¬ 
tinent, having the ears entire. I had feen one about thirteen years ago in London 
much lefs, from the ifland of Ceylon, of another fpecies with fcallopt ears, and the 
tail with two rows of large, thick, and ft iff" black hairs. 

Coaching in vifits is the great and daily bufinefs of people of quality: but in the even¬ 
ings, the Cours de laReyne is much frequented, and a great rendezvous of people of 
the belt fafliion. The place indeed is very commodious and pleafant, being three 
alleys fet with high trees of a great length, all along the bank of the river Seine, in- 
ciofed at each end with noble gates; and in the middle a very large circle to turn in. 
The middle alley holds four lines of coaches at lead, and each fide alley two a piece: 
thefe eight lines of coaches may, when full, fuppofing them to contain near eighty 
coaches* 3 a-piece, amount to about fix or feven hundred. On the field fide, joining 
clofe to the alleys of the coaches, there are feveral acres of meadow planted with trees, 
well grown, into narrow alleys in quincunx order, to walk in the grafs, if any have 
a mind to light; and this mull needs be very agreeable in the heats of fummer, winch 
we ftaid not to enjoy. 

One thing this Cours is fliort of ours in Hyde-park, for if full, you cannot m an 
hour fee the company twice you have a mind to fee, and you are confined to your 
line; and oftentimes, the princes of the blood coming in, and driving at pleafure, 
make a ft range (top and embarras, 

Befides, if the weather has been rainy, there is no driving in it, it is fo miry and ill 
gravelled. 

Thofe, who have a mind to drive further out of town for the air, have woods, one 
to the weft, and another to the eaft, moll convenient. I mean, the Bois de Bologne, 
and the Bois de Vincennes; this laft is very opaque and pleafant. There are fome 
ancient Roman ftatues in the fir ft court of this houfe. 

But for the caftie in the Bois de Bologne, called Madrid, it was built by Francis 
the Hrft, and it is altogether morefque, in imitation of one in Spain : with at leafltwo 
rows of covered galleries running quite round, on the out fide the four faces of the 
houfe; which fure in a very hot country are greatly refrefhing and delightful: and 
this is faid to be built on purpofe for a defence againft a much hotter climate, than 
where it Hands; which that king had no mind to vifir a fecond time 

But let us return to Paris. Towards eight or nine o’clock in June molt of them 
return from the Cours, and land at the garden gate of the Tuilleries, where they walk 
in the cool of the evening. This garden is of the beft ordinance, and now in its full 
beauty, fo that Mouf. Le Noftre has feen it in its infancy, for it is all of his invention, 
and he enjoys his labours in perfection. Certainly the moving furniture of it at this 

time 
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time of the evening, is one of the nobleft fights, that can be feen. The night I came 

away from Paris, a lady of quality. Madam M-when I took my leave of her, 

a fl;ed me, what I had feen in Paris that moll pleafed me; I angered her civilly, as I 
ought to do; but file would not take my compliment, but urged me for anfwer : I 
told her, (fince file would have it fo) that I jult then came from feeing what pleafed 
me bed ; that was, the middle walk of the Tuilteries in June, betwixt eight and nine 
at night. I did not think that there was in the world a more agreeable place, than 
that alley at that hour, and that time of die year. 

And now we are got into the gardens of Paris I lhall give you a fliort tafte of all of 
them of note, at lead of fuch as I faw. 

This of the Tuilleries is vaftly great, has ihaded terraces on two fides, one along 
the river Seine, planted with trees, very diverting, with great parterres in the middle, 
and large fountains of water, which conftantly play; one end is the front of that mag¬ 
nificent palace the Louvre -, the other is low, and for profpefts, open to the fields. 
The reft is difpofed into alleys, and grafs-plots, and copies of wood; with a great 
number of feats upon down in all parts, for the accommodation of the weary. 

In the Tuilleries there is one thing, which I much liked, and that was an amphi- 
. theatre of cut hedges, with the ftage, pits, and feats, and the feenes leading into the 
flage very pretty; from all fides clofe alleys leading into it. 

Nothing can be more pleafant, than this garden, where in the groves of wood the 
latter end of March, black-birds and throflles, and nightingales fing moft fweetly all 
the morning, and that as it were within the city j for no birding is fufFered here near 
■this city, and the fields round the town, are all, every where, full of partridges, and 
hares, and other game. 

The garden of the palace of Luxenbourg is alfo vaftly great, and has fomething of 
champatre in it, like St. James’s-park ; it is alfo filled with people daily of good qua¬ 
lity ; but becaufc the hard winters have deftroyed many of the walks, by killing the 
pole hedges, it is not fo frequented, as formerly} yet it hath its fountains and par¬ 
terres, and fome well Ihaded alleys; and for air, I prefer it before the Tuilleries, be- 
caufe it is feated upon a high ground next the fields, in the Fauxbourg of St. Ger¬ 
mains. 

As to the King’s phyfic garden, it is a very great piece of ground, well furnifiled 
with plants, and open alfo to walk in, to all people of note. There is great variety of 
ground in it, as woods, ponds, meadows, mounts, befides a vaft level, by which it 
is fitted for the reception and growth of moft forts of plants. 

I firft faw it in March with Dr. Tournefort, and Mr. Breman, a very underflanding 
ancTpainful gardener. The green-houfes well ftored with tender exotics, and the par¬ 
terres with fimples} though but few of them then to be feen : yet by the trees and 
Ihrubs, and fome plants, which did not lofe their heads, I could well judge of the fur¬ 
niture. 

Dr. Tournefort told me, that he ihewed a hundred plants every leflon, and he 
had in the fummer thirty leflons, which made three thoufand plants; befides the 
very early and late plants, which he reckoned could not be lefs than a thoufand more* 

I took particular notice of thefe plants in the green-houfes at that time: 

Jafminum AJoricum flare albo viridarii Regis Lufltanki. 

M'artm Cortvfli , which had been potted thirty years. 

Caryophyllm Creitcus arborefeens. 

Smi/axfruStu nigra. 

Iris buibofa flare lutco. 
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Symphytum minus Bttraginis fore. 

Fraximu A meric ana jioridn. 

Siacbas folio ferrate Bauhini, 

This garden is endowed by the king and duke of Orleans, and has 2000I. a year 
fterling rents belonging to it, whereof 500I- is given to the chief phyfician who over¬ 
looks all, and the reft to the botanic reader. Dr. Tournefort, an-d under-gardeners, 
with lodgings for all. 

Mr. Breman told me, he had the beginning of April made an end of fowing his 
hot-beds, and had put into the ground two thoufand fpecies of feed. 

From the mount in the king’s garden, on the other fide of the river, upon the de¬ 
clivity of a high ridge of hills, I had a fair view of the palace or country-houfe of Fa¬ 
ther la Chaife, the King’s confeffor; it is very finely feated againfl: the fouth fun, and 
well wooded on both fides. A fit feat for a contemplative perfon. 

The garden of the Palais Royal, confidering it is in the middle of the town, is very 
large, has two or three great bafins with their jet d’eaux, but not well kept; nor hath 
any thing elegant in it, but the good order and difpofition of its fhady walks and par¬ 
terres. It is ever full of good company. 

The garden of the arfenai is much larger, and finer kept; has the profpecls of 
the fields, and lies open to the ramparts. It is alfo much frequented for the beauty of 
its walks. 

There are alfo divers convents, which have fpacious and well kept gardens, which., 
are always open and public to people of any note j as the Carthufians, which is vaft 
and chain pelt re. The Celeftians, very fine and large; that of St. Genevieve, which 
is great, and very well kept; and the terrace for length and breadth is incomparable j 
extremely well planted with horfe-chefnuts ; having alfo on the fouth-fide upon the 
terrace, three or four fquare copfes of the fame trees ; which have a marvellous effect 
for fhade in furnmer, 

Thefe private gardens I faw in Paris. 

D’Aumont. Its green-houfe opened into the dining-room: the orange trees 
feemed to have fuffered, and had their leaves withered j for the room was too broad bv 
half. 

1 he treillage, at the upper end of the garden, was very well adorned with gilding, 
and had in the middle a pavilion, in which was an old Roman flatue of a young man, 
very w'ell preferved. The fafhion of the toga here was fo evident, that it might well 
pafs for a convi&ion to thofe, who have thought it to be a plaid, or a garment open be¬ 
fore like a cloak. 

This treillage is performed with that variety of ornaments, that it refetnbles file- 
green work, and is large.. The painting of thefe works in green is not well performed 
in all places alike; it is either too yellow, or of a fad dirty green, or fea green ; few 
have hit the right grafs green colour. To do it well, it is to be primed in yellow, 
and then to be covered with Vert de Montagne or Lapis Armeniacus; of which laft 
colour we have plenty in England, about Mai ham in Craven, in Yorkfhire. 

. This is tlie g reat benefit of treillage in cities, that befides the beauty of it to the eve 
it takes away and hides the ill profpea of the neighbouring houfes. J ’ 

Here are very many fig-trees well grown in fquare boxes ; and parterres well Rocked 
with flowers; each fort by themfeives; as tulips a-part; junkiUs a-part: anemonies 
a-part: ranunculuses a-part: dafladils a-part. 

Puiflart. This garden is very neat, and open at the end to the Tuilleries The treil 
lage walk or arbour at the upper end is very fine, feventy paces long, and eight 
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broaJ, hatli three pavilions all open at the top. It is all of iron painted green., and 
coft fifteen thoufand livres. 

The gardener was an artift; and had feme plants in cafes in good order, not to be 
feen clfewheie, as large rofemary buflies, jacobsea maritima, inarum fyriacum, &c. 

The walls were well covered with fruit trees; he had not cut his peaches ; when l 
afked him the reafon, he told me, it was his way, not to cut them till after flowering, 
which he found by experience to improve the fruit; whereas he faid, the early cutting 
flocked them, and impaired the fruit. 

The orangery here was the mofl beautiful room, for thebignefs, I had feen, paved 
with marble, and neatly wainfeotted with oak, from the top to the bottom, after our 
Engliih manner, 1 make no doubt it ferved to eat in infutnraer, when cleared of trees. 

Bouvillier. I found not any thing more remarkable here, than the treillage at the 
end. 

Cormartin. The treillage in this garden was mofl admirable in the fafliion of 
a triumphal arch half of it was an aviary, with a fountain in it, well ftored with 
birds. 

Here were large iron vafas upon pedeftals, the firft I had feen of the kind, painted 
over of a copper colour* 

Les Diguieres. This is the only houfe in Paris, I faw kept, in all the parts of it, 
with the mofl exadt cleanlinefs and neatnefs, gardens and all. 

In the garden there were feveral pieces of treillage; that at the upper end was very 
noble, and coft ten thoufand livres j another piece of it coft fix thoufand. And I faw 
a fmall one of iron leaves painted green, the only one of the kind. Here alfo were 
great vafas of treillage upon pedeftals. 

The fountains in this garden were very curious, though fmall, with proper orna¬ 
ments, which had a marvellous effedt, when the fpouts played ofl/. 

The firft court was fet about with cafes of extraordinary large laurus tinus, and in 
the gardens there were fome cut into fquare pyramids. 

A perfon of quality came into the garden to me, who with great civility condudted 
me up to the apartments. 

In the apartment of the duchefs, which was all of her own contrivance, and had an 
air of ftate and agreeablenefs beyond any thing I had feen, I obferved hanging down in 
the middle of the bed-chamber the fineft chryftal candleftick in France : the pieces were 
all bought fingle by her, and the contrivance and fetting them together was her own : 
it coft twelve thoufand crowns. 

But before I left the garden, in an obfeure parterre I faw the tomb of a cat, viz. a 
black cat couchant upon a white marble culhion, fringed with gold, and gold taflel? 
hanging at the corners upon a fquare black marble pedeftal. On one of the Tides of that 
marble is writ in letters of gold : 

Cy gift Menine la plus amiable Es* la 
Plus aimee de toutes les chattes. 

On the other fide. 

Cy gift tine chatte jolie - 
Sa maiftrejfe, qui n aimrit rkn s 
L'dme jufques d la folie 
Pour quoy dire! on lemojt biau 


is 
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This is not the firft mftance of this kind of folly } I have feen fo me thing of it in Eng. 

land, and have read much more in hiftory. T , 

If you blame me for tranfcribing this epitaph, I will fubmit; but I could never have 
forgiven myfelf, if I had tranfcribed the many fine infcriptions I met with at Pans* 
though in moll elegant and truly Roman words; others in pure court French. You 

may read them in the Defcription of Paris. t1 . . 

De Lorge. We had the good fortune here to find the marfhal himfelf walking m 
his garden; who entertained us with great civility, viz. the dean of Winchefter and 
myfelf. This garden was not finiflied, and the houfe itfelf was but building; but it is 
one of the fine'ft in Paris, and has the advantage of a moil free and extended profpea 
of the fields and Montmartre: at the end of the garden rifes a terrace equal with the 

Idiat which was in this houfe and garden very commodious and noble, was that- 
betwixt the two courts the coaches drive through a {lately hall upon pillars, and might 
land on either fide, up a llep or two, which lead to the ftaircafes and other apartments y 
and then in the furtheft court, which is only divided from the garden by high palila- 
does of iron, they turn, and take up the company again; fo that no weather ofiends 
them. Which is much wanting here; and more with us at London, where we moll 

Il6€^ it# 

This hall is open upon arches to the garden, and the Hair-cafe itfelf is fo contrived* 
that you enjoy a full profpea of the garden and Montmartre in defeending. 

The marfhal very obligingly fliewed us his own apartment; for all the reft of t'he 
houfe was full of workmen; and in his bed-chamber his little red damalk field-bed, 
which he lay in now, and which alfo ferved him, when he commanded upon the 
Rhine. 

He fliewed us his great falh windows; how eafily they might be lifted up and down, 
and flood at any height; which contrivance of pullies he laid he had out of England, 
by a fmall model brought on purpofe from thence: there being nothing of this poife in 
windows in France before. 

He alfo had us into a fet of fmall clofets or rooms, after the Englifh fafhion, very 
prettily furnifhed, neatly kept, and retired, with his^Englifh keys to them, as he told 
us; and from thence we defeended a back pair of flairs. We did all we could to hin¬ 
der him from feeing us take coach: he fent his page after ns, to invite us fome day to 
eat with him. 

Hoftel Pelletier. The garden here was very neat, with a treillage at the end, after 
the manner of a triumphal arch, but not very high, nor well painted; yet its beauty 
and finifhings differ much from any I had feen before. In the two niches were placed 
great iron vafas or flower-pots, right before the middle of a bafin of water, which was 
fet a playing for our entertainment, which is a compliment the French are willing to 
oblige ftrangers with. 

In the orangery were very large trees, and two pair of myrtles in cafes, cut globe- 
wife, the bell and biggeft I had feen: large bullies in pots of Marum Syriacum. Great 
ftore of tulips, anemonies, ranunculufes, and other flowers in beds, in the parterre, each 
by themfelves. 

Alfo anemonies and ranunculufes in little earthen pots, as with us; but in very 
light mould. Great and very fair laurus tinufes in cafes. And, which was lingular, 
along one of the garden walls were planted Abel trees, whofe tops were difpofed 
and fpread by an iron treillage into arches at equal diftances, which had a very good 
effett. 
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The garden of the Hoftel-fullie had nothing remarkable in it. 

The belt piece of treillage of iron bars and wood intermixed, is that in the garden oi 
feu Mons Louvois. And this is one of the neateft gardens in Paris. 1 he whole upper 
end is adorned with a noble treillage after the manner of a triumphal arch ; it colt a great 
fum of money. There are four {tatues dirpofed on pedeftals under it, which have a good 
effect; thefe are antique, rarely good. One of the firft empreffes, a Diana, an Apollo, 
&c. Here the walks are hard gravel, but not rolled. On one fide of the treillage is a 

large aviary well ftored with birds. , . , 

The walls of the green-houfe are matted; and large pans of iron hang down in the 
middle of the houfe, at equal diftances, to every window one ; they have pullies to 
let them down, or run them up to what height they pleafe. This way may very well 
corred the moiftnefs of the air, which the breath of the plants caufe, and fufhciently 
warm them. Hot beds puff up plants; yet a warm air over their heads may be as use¬ 
ful to refrelh and nourifti them in winter. 

The lalt private garden I faw was that of Mr. Furmer, a few days before we left the 
town, nothing could be prettier. At the upper end a noble treillage, two great vafas 

of iron, painted of a brafs colour, and gilt. . ... 

Here I faw an apple tree potted, as the figs and oranges ufed to be; it was the whzte 
queenen, (or calvil d’efte,) the Item of the bignefs only of my thumb, full of fruit the 

firft of June. - , T , t .. 

Many pots of Sedum Pyramidale, now a mofl elegant ornament. But nothing is 

here fo pompous as double red and ftriped Hocks; which they multiply with care, and 
their pains are juftly rewarded; with a thoufand-other things, which my Ihortturn in 
the garden would not give me leave to remember. . _ 

There are great numbers oF thefe private gardens in Paris, which deferve feeing j but 
the feafon of the year not much favouring our curiofity, we did not much enquire after 

Hitherto 1 have given a fhort account of what I faw moftly in Paris, as to the people, 
abroad and at home; the country round abouriit, is full of populous and neat towns, 
and many palaces of the king and princes of the blood, which are not to be equalled 
with any thing we have in England. But I am unwilling to lead you any further, 
it being much out of my way and humour to go to court; but becaufe it was my for¬ 
tune to be at Verfailles, St. Cloud, Marli, and Meudon, I will venture to fay fomething 


of each. _ - 

Thefe four royal palaces and their gardens po fiefs a barren and hilly country, as 
big as moft counties in England ; two of them, Meudon and St. Cloud, have the prof- 
peft of Paris under them; but the former hath it much more open and fully than the 
bttcr* 

This diftria may be faid to be les Berceau des Roys, or the nurfery of kings ; for 
the chief of the blood royal are lodged here, viz. the king, Monfeigneur the dauphin, 
and the three grandfons, the dukes of Burgundy, d*Anjou, and Berry, Monfieur or 
the king's brother, and his fon the duke of Chartres, and Mademoifelle his daughter. 
All thefe are, or will be (as it is eafy to guefs by the growth and proportions of the 
youngeft) very large and well iliaped beautiful people. The other branch of the blood 
royal, of the houfe of Bourbon, as the prince of Conde, the duke of Bourbon, and the 
princeffes his daughters, the prince of Conti, are all of lefs ftature, but very well fliaped 

and handfome. > 

The duke du Maine and the come de Touloufe I did not fee; but the princefs dow¬ 
ager of Conti often, who is without difpute one of the moft graceful and handfom ft 
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women in France, an clime thinks exceedingly like the king her father, as 3 t remember 
him in his full beauty, when I firft faw him in the year 65. 

Thefe four palaces are all entirely built and furniflied in this king’s time, and all the 
gardens, and what belongs to them. 

St. Cloud is the neareii Paris, anti thecaflle is very magnificent, and moil commodi- 
ous. The great faloon and the gallery are extremely well painted. 

The gardens are of a vail extent, twelve or fifteen, miles in com pa-fs. 

The natural woods on the fouth-weft fide the houfe, are well hufbanded, and cut 
into fmall and bigger alleys to fave the trees; which they have had fo great a care of, 
they have kept them Handing not only in the alleys, but in the very fleps of ftone which 
are made to defceiul into the alleys. 

In the other parts of the garden the alleys are moflly treble, and well fhaded, run 
out in vafl lengths of feveral miles, every where, ban ns and jets d’eaux; but there is a 
cafcade, which I faw feveral times play, and is faid to be the moll beautiful and bell 
furnilhed with water of any in France. In the middle of the large bafin amongft the 
woods, I faw a jet d’eau, which threw up a fpout of water ninety feet high, and did 
difcharge itfelf with that force, that it made a mift and coohiefs in the air a great com- 
pafs round about, and gave now and then cracks like the going off of a pillol; fuch 
force the vent of wind in the pipes had. 

The pipes which convey the water are compofed of iron cylinders three feet 
long, feme ten, feme twenty inches diameter, till they divide j and then they are of 
lead. 

I was once kindly invited to St. Cloud by Madame’s phyfician, Monfieur Arlot, who 
fent his coach for me to Paris, and nobly treated me; before dinner he carried me in 
his coach (for this privilege is granted him) into all parts, and round the gardens j 
which were well furniflied with alleys and walks, adorned with cyprefs, pines, and firs, 
cut into pyramids; and water-works every where playing in abundance, particularly the 
gerbes d’eau were very fine, that is, great and thick, feeming ftreams of water thrown 
up into the air. This is done to hufband the water by a great number of fmall pipes 
like a fhcaf, to reprefent a folid pillar of water. 

Monfieur has added, and taken into this vafl garden, a new acquifidon of a moun¬ 
tainous plain, which overlooks all the country round; and will no doubt, when it is 
modelled by that admirable contriver Monk le Noftre, make one of the mod delight¬ 
ful places in the world. 

From the baluftrade in the upper garden, the river Seine, and a vatl plain bounded 
by Paris, is to be feen, and makes a moll delightful profpett. 

Thefe vafl riding gardens are unknown to us in England, and fepromoter a cheval , 
m en carroff , is not Englifh. We cannot afford to lofe fe much country as thofe gardens 
take up. I faw an feme of the quarters not only partridges and hares plentifully, but, 
which I wondered at, five biches or female red-deer feeding. 

The orangery belonging to this garden is very large and magnificent, paved with 
marble, and was filled with vafl trees in cafes, not to be brought in or out without 
proper engines, but in it there was nothing but thofe orange trees, oleanders, and lau- 
rus tinufes. He goes out of the end of his apartment, that is, the noble painted gallery 
is continued upon a level with the orangery, which leads direflly into an afeending 
walk of a vafl length; and alfo fronts or flanks all along, the parterre or flower garden, 
where they are difpofed of in fummer. At this treat I eat of a preferve or wet fweatmeat, 
made of orange flowers, incomparable; and the lady obliged me with the manner of 
making it. 


Though 
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Though there were high and proper walls for fruit in many parts of the garden, yet 
nothingof that nature was to be found, only ordinary and infructiferous greens were 
f aliened to the trail age, which are the linings of mod walls here. In the garden are 
many arbours of treillage, pavilions, &c. of iron mixed with wood, painted green, 
with honey-fuckles running up them. Thefe gardens have above one hundred and fif¬ 
ty people always employed to keep them in order $ which Hands in 40,000 livres a 
year. 

Another time I dined with the captain of the caffle, who (hewed me all the apartments 
at leifure. I eat here of the red-legged partridge taken here upon thefe hills; they, 
are much lefs here than in Languedoc, but yet far better tailed than the grey partridges 
taken in the fame place. This was the beginning of April, and we drank our wine in 
ice, which I was not aware of, till I found the bad effeQ: of it in my throat; and the 
next day much more; but it went off again without any great trouble. There is no ani¬ 
mal that abufes itfelf in meat and drink as man does; we daily drink exceffive hot and 
exceffive cold; in other creatures it is inftinfl: that guides them, but as for us we neither 
a£t by inftin£t nor reafon; but betwixt both loofely, and therefore oftener are catched 
to our own deftruftion. 

At the end of the apartments of Monfieur, are a fine fet of clofets : the firft you 
enter is furniffied with great variety of rock chryftals,- cups, agates upon fmall Hands, 
and the fides of the rooms are lined with large panes of looking-glafs from top to 
the bottom, with Japan varnilh and paintings of equal breadth intermixt; which had 
a marvellous pretty effect The other room had in it a vaft quantity of bijou, and 
many of very great price; but the Siam pagods, and other things from thence, were, 
very odd. 

There was alfo one very fmall Roman ftatue of white marble, not ten inches high, 
which coff 20,000 crowns; one leg of it was a little injured. It i'eemed a piece of ad¬ 
mirable workmanlhip. It was a boy, who had in the ikirt of his tunic a litter of puppies,, 
and the bitch lying at his feet and looking up, 

I cannot fay much of Men don, becaufe I was notwithin the houfe or park; it will re¬ 
quire yet fome time to bring it to that perfection which is defigned; for that Monfeigneur 
has been but lately poffeffed of it. The - road from Paris to it is yet unpaved; but the 
fituation is admirable; and the efplanade before the houfe is like a valt baftion, and 
commands the full view of all the champagne, and Paris under it,. The gardens are very 
great, but I only coafted them and the houfe. 

As to the palace of Verfailles, (which is yet fome miles further within the moun=- 
tainons country, not unlike Blackheath or Tunbridge) it is without difpute the mod 
magnificent of any in Europe. Yet what of it was firft built, and much admired thir¬ 
ty years,, is now no longer relifhed. However this king intends to rebuild it where it; 
is faulty. It is, as I faid, placed in a very ungrateful foil, without earth proper for 
herbs, or water;, but he hath brought that to it in abundance, and made the ground 
too to be fruitful. 

There are books writ to defcribe this famous palace in every part; to which I refer 
the reader. The way to it is new, and in fome places the mountains are cut down for¬ 
ty feet, fo that now you enjoy it a mile in profpefl before you come to it; it opens and 
clofes in three courts, the more remotell, narrower and narrower ; which is a fault ; 
and is, as I was told, defigned to be pulled down, and made into one noble large fquare 
court, of the fame order of buileing as that magnificent front is which looks upon the 
gardens. The gilded tiles and roof have a marvellous efleft in profp^tl. The efplanade 
towards the gardens and parterres are the Jiobleft things that can be feen, vattly great. 
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with a very large bafrn of water in the middle, low walled round with white marble, on 
which are placed a great number of incomparable brazen valas, and large brafs figures 
couchant, of the bell mailers in fculpture; it were endlefs to tell all the furniture of 
lhefe gardens, of marble flatues, and vafas of brafs and marble, the multitude of foun¬ 
tains, and thofe wide canals like feas running in a ftraight line from the bottom of the 

gardens, as far as the eye can reach. _ 

In a word, thefe gardens are a country laid out into alleys and walks, groves of trees, 
canals and fountains, and every where adorned with ancient and modem ftatues and 

vafas innumerable. r , „ 

May the 17th, the water were ordered to play for the diverfion of the Engliih gen¬ 
tlemen. The playing of the fpouts of water, thrown up into the air, is here diverfi- 
fied after a thoufand falhions. The theatre des eaux:, and the triumphal arch are the 
moft famous pieces. But in the groves of the left hand, you have fEfop’s fables, 
in fo many pieces of water-works, here and there in winding alleys. This might be 
faid to be done in ufum ddphini. It is pretty to lee the owl walhed by all the birds ; 
the monkey hugging her young one, till it fpouts out water with a full throat, and 

open mouth, &c. % 

The orangery, or winter conservatory for tubs of winter greens, is what corref- 
ponds to the greatnefs of the reft. It is a ftupendous half Iquare of under-ground 
vaults, like the naves of fo many churches put together, of exquifite workmanlhip in 
hewn ftone, well lighted and open to the fouth fun. It contains three thoufand cafas 
of greens; whereof near two thoufand are orange trees, and many hundreds of them 
are as big as generally they naturally grow in the earth. Hence amongft them are 
fame, which are faid to be in cafes from the time of Francis the Firth 

They did not think fitting to put them out this year till the latter end of May 5 
and indeed their oleanders, laurels, lentifeufes, and moll other greens, had fuffered 
miferably. 

In the pottagerie (which is part of thefe gardens, and hath its magnificence alfo) 
there are feven hundred cafes of figs, befides wall fruit of all other kinds. By all the 
gardens in and about Paris, I perceived they are very fond of this fruit. 

I obferved in fmall fiance or painted pots a vaft number of the narrow leaved 
Taurus Alexandria; alfo Thlapfi fiore albo, Leucoii folio, latifolium ; alfo the Se- 
dum Pyramidale. Thefe are not yet ornaments in our gardens, that I know of, nor 
a great many other plants, which 1 obferved in flower there ; and at my return gave 
a catalogue of them to Mr. London that he might fend for them, if he pleafed. The 
plants I obferved were vivace or perennial. 

The 15th of May my lord ambaffador went to Marli, where the waters played for 
his diverfion. 

I muft needs fay it is one of the pleafantefl places I ever faw, or, I believe, is in 
Europe; it is feated in the bofom or upper end of a high valley, in the mid ft of 
and furrounded with woody hills. The valley is clofed at the upper end, and gently 
defeends forwards by degrees, and opens wider and wider, and gives you the profpect 
of a vaft plain country, and the river Seine running through it. 

Marli is a fquare houfe raifed upon fteps, and terraced on all fides : the four fronts 
all alike; and the doors opening into the garden all the fame. In the middle an 
o£tagon-hall, running up domewife, in which all the fide rooms meet; which are all 
rooms of ftate. Above are twelve lodgings, with a narrow gallery leading to them. 
In the lower rooms at Marli, particularly in the o&agon-falon, are extraordinary large, 
(fix feet at lead,) marble, or rather agate tables; to the bell of which they may be 

compared. 
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Compared. They are veined like wood, and of an amber colour: thefe are the admi¬ 
rable effeft of petrifaftion. Of this very (tone! have feen great blocks in the banks of the 
dropping well at Knarelborough in Y rkfnire. i forgot to alk here whence they had 
them. 

In one of the ground rooms was a femicircular gilt bar or rail, which took off and 
inclofed the upper end of the room : within the bar was difpofed feveral rows of por- 
celtain or fine china on gilt (helves. Here at the corners, within the bar, opened two 
fmall doors, whence the ambaflador and his retinue were plentifully ferved with cho¬ 
colate, tea, and coffee, in a mod obliging manner. Many of the nobility and gentle¬ 
men of France were ordered io attend him there. 

The two fide fronts of the houfe have in profpeft great alleys cut through the woods, 
and paved for the more commodious coming down to the houfe ; which is defcending 
all the way. 

On each fide the valley, clofe under the woods, run along in a line, fix fquare 
pavillions or (mailer palaces of the very fame figure and beauty with the Mother Houfe; 
at equal, but large di (lances, as five hundred paces. The fix on the right hand the 
garden are for the men; the other fix on the left are for the women of quality whom 
the king weekly appoints, upon a lift given, to attend him, and enjoy the pleafure of 
this retirement, as I may fay, from court. Before thofe pavillions, and betwixt them, are 
the fined alleys and walks imaginable, with fountains, and all the decorations of treillage 
and flowers. Such a (hew of not ordinary tulips in broad beds, of one thoufand paces 
long, every where, all this vafl garden over, in their full beauty, was a mod furprifing 
fight. I could not forbear to fay to the Duke de Villeroy, who was pleafed much to ac¬ 
company me in this walk, that hire all the gardens in France had contributed to this 
profufion of flowers; which he took fo well, that the Mariflial his father, afterwards 
detached himfelf to Angle me out, and very obligingly embraced me, and faluted me 
with a kifs, and followed it with very kind and familiar difcourfe. 

The cafcade coming down from the brow of the hill, on that front of the houfe which 
relj>e<Sts and Hands near it, was new and Angular, and of the king’s own invention, as in¬ 
deed, all the garden befides. From the houfe it appeared a broad river, quietly gliding 
down the hill; but when I went near it, I found it compofed of fifty-two large fquare 
and (hallow bafins of water, difpofed at right angles, and not declining, but falling over 
one into another. 

In the garden were many fountains, nobly adorned, and had variety of water pipes 
playing up into the air in them. Here are Come gerbesofa fingular fafhion, with a cir¬ 
cle of a great number of large pipes, within at lead two feet diameter; which made 
the appearance of a vafl: pillar of water. There was one jet d’eau in the bottom of the 
garden, which we were told threw up water 120 feet high; for of 50 and more 
fountains, we faw but thofe on the fide alleys to play; moft of the great bafins in the 
middle were mending and dry. To furnifh all this water, there is a tnoft ftupendous 
machine, which was invented by two Liegois. This machine forces the water up 560 
feet, from the river Seine, to the top of the tower or aqueduft. It throws up 5700 
inches of water by almoft continued rotations or quick pulfes. It is wrought by 14 
wheels of 3 2 feet diameter each, fet in the river, and carried about night and day by its 
Aream. 

1 his invention is the fame with what is praflifed in the deep coal-pits about Leedsin 
Lower-Germany; fo that to fee the engines, and a great numher of iron cylinders or 
water-pipes, lying bare above ground, and running up a vafl mountain, is to imagine a 
deep coal-mine turned wrongfide outward. 
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The tree mo ft in ufe here, was the fmall-leaved horne-beam; which ferves for ar¬ 
cades, berceaus ; and alfo ftandards with globular heads: at the foot of which they 
have planted little fprigs of the fame of a foot and half high ; and alfo in foine places 
in like manner, whole areas full of them ; which cut fmooth and level make the fined 
green hedges I ever favv ; fome of thefe low hedges were twelve feet broad, and in a 
barren and dry climate fupply very artificially the ufe of grafs-plots. 

It is certainly very commendable in the king, who pleafes himfelf in planting and 
pruning the trees with his own hand, to make ufe of no other trees but what the neigh¬ 
bouring woods afford ; fo that it is admirable to fee whole alleys of pole hedges of great 
height, and long rows of goodly ftandard globes of eighteen months growth only. 

If this great king, as he grows older, fliould take a fancy to place himfelf in a warmer 
climate, (and he has a good one of his own, as any under the fun, in Languedoc) as 
he does his winter greens in proper houfes; (and methinks, this inftance alone fhould 
be fufficient, to convince him of the neceffity there is to cherifh decaying nature, and 
that a naturally warm air is a better fence than cloathe or fire) what wonders would not 
his purfe andpaffion for planting do there. 

The next woods in Languedoc would afford laurel, and myrtles for pole hedges; Ien- 
tifeus’s and phylarea's in as great abundance, as hazel dr thorn with us. Alfo jafniins 
for arbors and treillage; ciftus’s antFrofemary, and a hundred other fweet fmelling woody 
lhrubs grow every where in the fields, to furnifh the pots and vafa. 

There the tall cypres’s grow of themfelves, to 60 and too feet high, like fo many 
towers; and alfo tonfil at pleafure, for the mo ft beautiful pole hedges imaginable. The 
very fields are molt excellent, and welt furnifhed parterres of flowers, and are naturally 
psttageries, or kitchen gardens. The vineyards are very orchards; and all the molt 
tender fruits with us are there ftandards ; as figs, and grapes of all forts, apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, jujubs, &c. The delicious and large cherries; and whatever has 
been faid to the contrary, pippins and pears there are in far greater perfection than with 
us, or in any parts of France elfe, befides that happy climate. 

What was it for fo great a king to make a walk from Marli to Montpellier, or (if I 
might choofe)to Pefcenas, feated in the bofoin of a well watered vallev, inclofed with 
perfumed hills. It is not half fo far as betwixt Lahor and Agria, two Yeats the Mogul 
has thus joined. This would eternife his name, above any palace he has yet built, and 
bring to himfelf much health in his old age. The gardens of the Hefperides, and the 
labyrinths of Cande, fo famous in hi dory, would be nothing to fuch wonderful per¬ 
formances, as bis abilities and happy genius is capable of. For befides the natural pro¬ 
duct of the country, the climate alfo is capable of producing, and nouriftimg with 
fmall art and expence, whatever plants both the Indies can afford. Whereas, at this 
end of the world, we drudge in vain ; and force a pleafure which is dead and gone 
before we can well enjoy it: we have indeed a kind of fhew of 1 the fummer delights, 
but all on a fudden we drop into a long and tedious winter again. But we love the 
places we are ufed to, or born in. Man, to fay the truth, is a very animal, as any 
quadruped of them all; and moft of his aftions are refolvable into inflinct, notwith- 
Handing the principles which cuftom and education have fuperinduced. 

The pleafure of feeing is fcarce to be tired ; but yet after two or three hours walk 
in fo fine and great a garden, I was forced to make a halt behind the company, and glad 
to retire to the gilt bureau in the palace again, to refrelh myfelf, where 1 found loine 
of the king's officers waiting, and fome other gentlemen of the houfehold, who had 
made feveral campaigns in Flanders. 1 had now more a mind to a glafs of cool Bur¬ 
gundy, than the infignificant Indian liquors; which though 1 knew was againlt the 
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fan&ity of the place, yet nothing was denied me a Granger. Here being alone, we fell 
into difcourfe of the Englifli, and of their king. They willingly allowed the Englifh 
to be truly brave; and now in peace they found alfo, that they were as civil, and well 
bred, as brave; that no nation had given the king and his court that fatisfaclion that the 
Englifli had done; being curious and inquifitive after all good things; they did fee a 
great difference between them and other nations; they did not flare, and carelefdy run 
about, or hold up their heads, and defpife what they faw ; but had a true relifh of every 
good thing, and made a good judgment of what was commendable ; and therefore the 
king took pleafure to have them fliewed every thing. This difcourfe of the Englifli they 
concluded with a great encomium of King William. 

As for their own king they were much in the praife of him, as one may eafily ima¬ 
gine ; that his retirement hither was moflly for his health ; that he left Verfailles every 
Tuefday night, and came hither with a felect company of lords and ladies ; that he re¬ 
turned not till Saturday night, and fometimes intermitted ten or fourteen days; fo that 
he {pent half of his time here in repofe ; that he was the moil affable prince in the world, 
and never out of humour, of a pleafant and open converfation where it pleafed him; 
eafy of accefs, and never fent any one away difcontented; the mod bountiful mailer in 
the world, of which there were ten thoul’and inflances ; nothing of merit in any kind, 
but he moft readily and cheerfully rewarded, ever, of late years at leaft, preferring the 
virtuous; fo on the other hand, he never fpared the rebellious and obftinate; that the 
government of his people could not be carried on with lefs feverity and ftriftnefs; nor 
the taxes which were neceffary to fupport it, raifed; that he delighted not in blood or 
perfecution ; but that the art of government had different rules, according to the cli¬ 
mate and nature of the people, where and upon whom, it was to be put in practice. His 
great wifdom appeared jn nothing more, than in preferving himfelf amidlt his troops, 
his converts, his court and numerous family, all in a manner fit for the throne. The 
greatnefs of his mind, and magnificence, in his buildings. This was the funi of the dif¬ 
courfe thefe gentlemen were pleafed to entertain me with. 

At my return to Paris I was to fee the pipinerie, or royal nurfery of plants, in the 
Fauxbourg of St. Honorie; where I met the mafler or comptroller of it, Monfieur 
Morley, one of the ufhers of the bed-chamber to the king. 

He, like the reft of the French nation, was civil to me; and {hewed me a written 
almanac of flowering plants for the whole year, which hefaid was an original; it might 
indeed, be fo in French, but we have had almanacs for Iruit and flowers, for every 
month in the year, printed divers times, for above this 30 years, thanks to Mr. Evelyn. 

This ground inclofed with high walls is vaflly big, as it ought to be, to fupply the 
kings' gardens ; here are feveral acres of young pines, cypreffes, vues, &c. alfo vail beds 
of flock July flowers, of all forts of bulbes, as tulips, dalfodills, crocus’s, &c. and there¬ 
fore I could eafily believe him when he told me, he had fent from hence to Marli alone, 
in four years time, eighteen millions of tulips and other bulbous flowers, for which he 
offered to Ihew me his memoirs. 

He further told me, that the furnifhing the Trianon (a peculiar houfe of pleafbre, 
with its parterres at the end of the gardens at Verfailles) with flower pots in feafon, 
every fourteen days in the fumnier, took up no lefs than ninety-two thoufandpots from 
hence. 

Alio from hence he could plant and furnifli in fourteen days time, any new garden the 
king fliould caufe to be made. 

Here befides the plants common to us and them, I faw a multitude of pots well con¬ 
ditioned of usechas citrina folio latiufculo. 
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.Alfo a fort of cofila 5 which bore large fun flowers or marigolds, propagated by flips* 
called by him Amaroutre. 

In this ground are feveral houfes to lodge the tender winter greens; amongft the reft 
there is one very large, which I may call the infirmary of Tick orange trees j which 
coming from Genoa by fea, are here depofited in a peculiar green houfe; and there 
were in it, and then actually carrying out into the air* (it was the 2 ad of May our flyle) 
300 trees in cafes as thick as a man's thigh ; but after ten, and fome after feven- 
teen years cher idling, bad not yet got heads decent enough to be removed, and to 
appear at court, they being often forced to lop both tops and root, that they might re¬ 
cover them. 

After all, it muff befaid, that this magnificence, and the number of thefe palaces and 
gardens, are the belt and mod commendable effect of arbitrary government. If thefe ex- 
pences were not in time of peace, what would be this king's riches, and the extreme po¬ 
verty of the people ? for it is faid, that every three years, fome fay much oftener, he has 
all the wealth of the nation in his coffers; fo that there is a necefllty he fhould have as 
extravagant and incredible ways of expending it, that it may have its due circulation 
among ll the people. 

But when this vaft wealth and power is turned to the difturbance and deftruclkm of 
mankind, it is terrible * and yet it hath its ufe too : we and all Europe have been taught, 
by the mduftry of this great king, mighty improvements in war ; fo that Europe has been 
thefe twelve years an over-match for the Turk ^ and we for France by the continuation 
of the war. The forty millions fterling which the late war hath, and will coll England, 
before all is paid, was well bellowed, if it had been for no other end, than to teach us 
the full ufe and praftice of war; and in that point to equal us with our neighbours. 

It was obferved by Polybius of the Romans, that wherever they met with an ene¬ 
my, that had better weapons than themfelves, they changed with them; this docility 
gained them the empire of the world. On the contrary, thofe late eaflern tyrants have 
defpifed learning, and confequently muff fubmit to the more refined valour of Europe. 
I fay, the effefls of arbitrary government, both in war and peace, are (lupend0us. 

The Roman Emperors, becaufe afifolute lords of the people, far out-did the common* 
wealth in magnificent buildings, both public and private. Auguflus left Rome a mar¬ 
ble city, which he found of brick only. Nero burnt it and rebuilt it, and a golden pa¬ 
lace for himlelf, like a city. Vefpafian and Titus built amphitheatres and baths far 
furpaffing any buildings now upon the face of the earth ; in one of which 120,000 per¬ 
forms might fee and hear, and be feated with more convenience than upon our ftages. 
Adrian vifited mod parts of the world, on purpofe to build cities. Trajan had his name 
on every wall, which he either reftored or built. His pillar, and bridge over the Danube 
are ftupendous monuments of his expences. 

The Egyptian kings built them monuments, wherein they flaved their whole nation, 
and which are the wonders of the world Jo this day, the obelilks I mean, and pyramids. 

rhe Afiatic Emperors of China and Japan have outdone the Europeans in this kind 
of immenfe buildings, as the wall in China, the cut rivers, and flutces, and bridges there. 
In Japan the buildings are no lefs incredibly great* 

Of this abfolute dominion we have examples even in thofe two American empires, of 
Mexico and Peru. In this laft, mere nature forced impoftibilities without art, tools, or 
fcience, The Cufco fcrtrefs was a mailer-piece, where ftones were laid upon Hones, 
which no engine of ours could carry, or raife up j or tools better poliih, and fit toge¬ 
ther , where a country near as big as all Europe, was turned into a garden, and cuiti- 
vated better than Verf<ulles ? and water-works brought to play and overfpread fome 
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thoufatids of miles, where it never rains. This was the only arbitrary government well 
applied to the good of mankind, I ever met with in hiflory ; where roads and ft ore- 
houfes of food and raiment were the guides, and numbered the miles for the travellers, 
and the whole empire turned into an ufeful and intelligible map. 

As for the Turks, Perfians, and Mogul, the whole empire is intended folely for the 
pleafure of one man ; and here even tyranny itfelf is foully abufed. 

Yet I fhould be loth to fee them in any kind exemplified in England. In our happy 
if]and we fee fur.h palaces and gardens, as are for the health and eafeof man only; and 
what they want in magnificence, they have in neatnefs. There is not fuch a thing as a 
gravel walk in or about Paris, nor a roller of any fort; when it rains the Tuilleries are 
fhut up, and one walks in dirt fome days after. The grafs plots, or, as they call them 
bowling greens, are as ill kept, they clip them and beat them with fiat beaters as they 
do their walks. This puts me in mind of what I faw in the garden of the Prince of 
Conde in Paris ; where there was a graffy circle of about four feet wide, round one of 
the fountains in the middle of the garden; to keep this down, and make it of a finer 
turf, the gardener had tethered two black Jambs, and two white kids, at equal diftances, 
which fed upon it. Whatever the effe£t was, I thought it looked pretty enough ; and 
the little animals were as ornamental, as the grafs. 

All the pah tings and prints made of late years of the king make him look very old ; 
which in my mind is not lb; for he is plump in the face, and is well coloured, and feetns 
healthy, and eats and drinks heartily, which 1 faw him do ; this is certainly an injury 
to him, and poflibly in complaifance to the Dauphin, or worfe. This is the meaneft 
compliment I have known the French guilty of towards their prince ; for there are every 
where expreflions of another nature ail over Paris. See the Delcription of Paris, where 
they are collected and at large. The Romans under Auguftus, (the firft abfolute 
matter of that people, as this king is of the French) had upon this fubjeft from the peo¬ 
ple a much finer thought, and wilh, De nojtrh annis tibi Jupiter augeat annos. 

However it be, the king feems not to like VerfaiJles fo well as he did ; and has an 
opinion, that the air is nor fo good, as elfewhere ; he leaves it (as I faid) every week on 
Tuefday night, and goes nioftly to Marli, or Meudon, and fometimes to the Trianon, 
which is but at the end of the gardens, and returns not to Verfaiiles till Saturday 
night: befides his extraordinary removes to Fontainbleau. I wonder no body puts 
him in mind of that paradife of France, Languedoc, where he may be with eafe in 
four days, at the rate that kings ufe to travel. I had this difeourfe at table with one of 
the introdufteurs to the ambaffador at Verfaiiles; but he could not bear it, it being againfl 
the intereft of all fettled courts to remove, though it were never fo good for their 
prince’s health. I remember but of one inftance in hiftory, and that was Aurenzebe- 
the Great Mogul, who in his middle age fell defperately fiek, and long languilhed at • 
Lahor; but took advice of fome body about him, and went in his own kingdom a pro- 
grefs of one thoufand miles to Cafimire, a very mild and temperate climate, where * 
he recovered, and lived to above a hundred years old, and is yet alive for ought I know. 

The king now feldom or never plays, but contests himfelf fometimes with looking on; 
but he hath formerly been engaged, and has loft great fums. Monfieur S. rooked him 
of near a million of livresat baffet, by putting falfe cards upon him ; but was imprifoned 
and banilhed for it fome years. 

Before I give over the bufinefs of gardens and country, I will add fome remarks, 
which teemed particular and new to me. 

In the kitchen gardens at and near Paris, are a great number of apricot ftandards ; 
but kept low ; very full of bloffoms, and good bearers. 
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They make a conferva of the fruit; which I like above any of their wet Iweefmeats j 
it was made by cutting them into thin dices, and throwing away the ftone ; which our 
people {pare fometimes, and leave in the fleih intire, and fpoils the fvveetmeat, and fets 

it a fretting. 

They employ the ftones in brandy, and diflil them in fpirits. 

In the beginning of April we had Here of afparagus, but they were often fo bitter, to 
me at lead, that there was little pleafure in eating them. It is certain they were much 
worfe, than ours in England in that particular. Which puts me in mind of the wild 
afparagus, which grows plentifully with u$ on the fea coaft in Lincolnfbire. This is 
very fair to the eye; yet no culture of our gardens, by often tranfplanting, could make 
it eatable. I fancy the afparagus recovers feme thing of its natural force in a warmer 
climate ; for the fweet tafte is as it were a mark of degeneration. If they would have 
them good here, they muff renew the feed from England or Holland. 

The wild afparagus of Languedoc is another plant called Corruda* 

I procured out of Languedoc a fort of Prcecox vine, about fifty plants, by the Cler¬ 
mont carrier; the which I gave to Mr. London, our king’s gardener, for my lord am- 
baffador. This grape is white, very thin fkinned, and dear as a drop of water; it is 
ufually ripe at St. Johrds-mafs in July at Montpellier, where it is called Des TJnies. 

There are alfo in this town Praecox grapes, as Dr, Turnefort told me in the phyflc 
garden; but whether the fame with the Unies I know not. 

I have faid they delight much in figs in pots or cafes; but here is another way of 
preferving the fig trees fet in the ground, which is much pra£tifed; and that is to lap, 
and tie them up in long ft raw, from top to bottom ; for which they are placed at a 
little diftance from the walls. This alfo is praftifed to fueh trees as ftandin the middle 
of the parterre; they did not open them till mid-May. 

The exotic trees, which theParifians mod delight in. for their garden walks, and for 
the fhaile in their courts, are the Mummers, or horfe chefnuts, of which they have in¬ 
numerable ; for the fruit ripens very well here, and comes up of itfelf. Alfo the Acacia 
Rovini, which is very common, and makes pretty alleys, and which they lop and turn 
to pollards, with good effect; but of thefe laft the leaves are late in putting forth, it 
being the i 5th of May our ftyle, when thefe trees were fcarce green. 

May 25. When I took my leave of Monfieur Valliant, I found him in his flower gar¬ 
den ; he fhewed me a parcel of rammculufes, in full flower, which he had received but 
two years before from Conftantinople ; they were very beautiful and rare, at lead fuch 
as I had never feen; as pure white, white and green, white and ftriped with carnation, 
pure carnation or rofe-colour, ttfipdd carnation, &c. 

Of thefe he had fold fame a piflole a root, and hoped in a year or two to be more 
plentifully flocked with them, that he might afford them cheaper. I did fee afterwards 
a few of them in the royal pipinerie, and alfo in the foedfmsn's garden, Monfieur Le 
Febre : but both came from him. 

I alfo took notice of Ixis iron cradles or hoops over his beds, which were removea¬ 
ble, and to be made higher and lower, according to the height and nature of the flowers 
they were defigned to cover. This, me thought, was far beyond all the inventions of 
wooden covers, and might with fail-cloths and mats well ferve for a fort of portable 
green houfe, to the Ids tender plants. 

I faw Le Febrds flower-garden, May 9. The tulips were in their prime ; indeed, 
he had a very large and plentiful collodion. The panachee or ftriped tulips were 
many, and of great variety. He obferved to me, that from his targe and numerous 
beds of felf-flowered tulips, that is, of one colour, as red, yellow, &c* they expected 
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yearly feme ftriped ones, which if perfect, that is, ftriped in all the fix leaves, would 
but doubtfully continue, and perhaps return to their former ftate the next year; but if 
ryhe laboured, or did not finilh the ftripings of all the fix leaves the firlt year, there 
were better hopes of their continuing in that date. 

Though I had no mind to defeend into the Hone-pits, which are like our mines, veil- 
fafliion, and the ftones wound up with great wheels, to hufband the foil over them: 
yet I went to Vanre, three miles from the town, which is a ridge of hills that runs along 
to the obfervatory. Here the quarries are open on the fide of the hill, as with us- In 
thofe I obferved two. or three layers of ftone, two Or three foot thick, moftly made up 
of fliells, or ftones in the fafliion of fliells. Among!! thefe fliell-ftones the moil re¬ 
markable for bignefs was a certain fmooth and long buccinum, tapering with .very 
many fpires. I meafured one whole fir(l fpire was eight inches diameter, the full 
length I could not fo well come at; yet holding proportion with thofe of the kind 
which lay fiat, and which we could fee in their full length, it mud have been a foot 
long at lealt. There is no buccinum in any of our feas a quarter fo big. Here are 
many of this fpecies. Alfo other large turbinated ftones, which come near fome of 
the Weft; India kinds of mufic fhells, of which genus yet there are none in the Euro¬ 
pean feas. 

Thefe layers of ftone mixed with (hell-figured bodies, are at certain diftances in the 
rock, and other rocks void of fhells interpofed. 

Fanciful men may think what they pleafe of this matter; fure T am, until thehiftory 
of nature, and more particularly that of minerals and fofiils is better looked into, and 
more accurately diftinguiihed, all reasoning is in vain. It is to be obferved, where men 
are mod in the dark, there impudence reigns moll, as upon this fubj eft : they are not 
content fairly to diffent, but to infult every body elfe. In like manner upon the fub- 
ieft of mineral waters ; how many fcriblers have there been without any knowledge of 
fofiils ? 

I know not whether it be worth the noting, but it (hews the humour of the French, 
that I faw in fome country towns near Paris, the church wall near the top had a two 
feet broad mourning lift, which compafied the whole church like a girdle, and on this 
was at certain diftances, painted the arms of the lord of the manor, who was dead. 

I fhall conclude what I have to fay further, with the air of Paris, and the ftate of health 
and phyfic there. 

1 he air of Paris is drier than that of England, not with (landing the greateft part of 
the city is placed in a dirty miry level; the muddy banks of the river Seine witnefs- 
this; alfo the old Latin name of Paris, l nietia ; but fome of them are unwilling to de¬ 
rive it from Lutum., though there are feveral other towns in France, formerly more 
confiderable than it, of that very name; but from the Greek original, as Tolon, Toloufa , 
which in that language fignify black dirt. We have an undoubted experiment of the 
different temper of the air in our Philofophic Tranfacfions; where it is demonftrated, 
that there falls twice as much rain in England, as at Paris ; regifters of both having 
carefully been kept, for fo many years, both here and in France. 

From this quantity of rain with us, our fields are much greener; and if was a pleafing 
furprife to me at my return, failing up the river of Thames, to fee our green fields 
and pafturesen every fide; but we pay dearly for it, in agues and coughs, and rheuma¬ 
tic di (tempers. 

The winter was very rude and fierce, as was ever known in the memory of man; 
the cold winds Yery piercing; and the common people walk the (Ireers all in muffs, and 
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multitudes had little brafs kettles of fmall-coal kindled, hanging on their arms; and yet 
you ftiouid fcarce hear any one cough. 

I never faw a mi ft at Paris in the fix months I ftaid there, but one; though a very 
broad river runs through the middle of the city, nor any very ftrong winds; but this 
may be accidental, and the temper of fomeone year by chance. 

We were very fenfible by the 20th of February our ftyle, though the nights were 
cold, and the white frofts great in the mornings, that the fun at noon had a much 
ftronger force and heat, than with us, at that time of the year. 

Another argument of the drynefs of the air at Paris, we had from the alteration of 
health ; fuch as were thick breathed, and coughed and fpit much, foon recovered ; and 
the infenfible perfpiration of the lkin was fo clear and free, that the kidneys had little 
to do; fo that it was obferved by moft, that though we drank pretty freely of the thin 
wines of Champagne and Burgundy, yet they never broke our fleep to get Ihut of them; 
and that very little patted that way in the morning. 

Laftly, a fign of the drynefs and great goodnefs of the air of Paris is, thevatt num¬ 
ber of iron bars all over the city ; which yet are moftly intire, and the lead: decayed with 
ruff, I ever faw in any place; whereas ours in London are all in a few years all over 
rufty, and miferably eaten. 

We were fufficiently alarmed at our firft coming to Paris, with the unwholefomenefs 
of the river water, and cautioned againfl drinking it; and yet it was almoft impoflible to 
avoid the bad effects of it; for within the month two thirds of the family fell into fluxes, 
fome into dyfeiueries, and fome very ill of it. The French that come out of other re¬ 
mote countries fuffer as well as the Ilrangers We were told boiling it was a good re¬ 
medy to prevent its griping quality ; but that is a mere notion, for we know mineral 
waters boiled have a ftronger effe 'I, and this quality can proceed from nothing lefs. 

The well waters here are much worfe than the river waters, becaufe more mineral. 
But our fafety was in the water brought from the Maifon des Eaux , where the aqueduct 
of Arcueil empties itfelf to ferve the great palaces and city fountains. 

The difeafe of the dyfentery being one of the mofl common in Paris, the moll cele¬ 
brated drug for its cure is now the ipecacuanha; though I never once made ufe of it 
to any of our people, but cured them all as foon, and as well with our ufual remedies. 
Indeed they have great need of it here, for the poorer fort of people, through ill diet, 
this water, and herbs, are very fubjefl to it; this root is faid to cure it with as much cer¬ 
tainty, and as readily, as thejefuits powder an ague; of this mofl; of the phyficians and 
apothecaries agreed. They give it in powder from ten grains to forty, which is the 
largeft dofe. Jt mofl commonly vomits, and fometimes purges, but both gentlv. It is 
fold here from twenty to fifty crowns a pound. They divide it into four forts/accord- 
ing to its goodnefs. 

Another popular difeafe here is the ftone; and there are men well oractifed in the 
cutting for it. There are alfo two hofpitals, where great numbers are cut yearly, as 
La Charite, and Hotel-Dieu, in both of thefa there are wired cherts full of ftones cut from 
human bodies; and in the chert of La Charite is one, which exceeds all belief; it was 
cut from a monk, who died in the very operation ; it is as big as a child’s head It is 
but the model or pattern of the ftone which is kept in the-cheft ; which has this infcrip- 
tios' on it: 

Figure Es 5 grojeur ds la pierre , potent 51 ounces , qui font trois Imres trois ounces, qui 
a efts tires dans cet Hofpital au mots de Juin 1690, que l’on conferve dans k Convent 
d$ la Charite. 

But 
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But that which I fliall here mod infift upon is the new way, pra&ifed by Pere Jaques, 
a monk. About the 20th of April he cut in the Hotel-Dieu ten in lefs than an hour’s 
time: the third day after, all were hearty and without pain but one. 

He cuts both by the grand and little appareil; in both he boldly thrufls in a broad 
lancet or ftiletto into the middle of the mufcle of the thigh near the anus, till he joins the 
catheter or ftalf, or the done betwixt his fingers; then he widens the incifion of the 
bladder in proportion to the done with a filver oval hoop; if that will not do, he thru Its 
in his four fingers and tears it wider; then with tjie duck’s bill he draws it out. 

I faw him cut a fecond time in the Hodel-Dieu ; and he performed it upon nine per- 
fons in three quarters of an hour, very dexteroufly. He feemed to venture at all; and 
put me into fome diforder with the cruelty of the operation \ and a douter Englifhman 
than myfelf. However I vifited them all in their beds, and found them more amazed 
than in pain. 

Pere Jaques cut alfo his way in the other hofpital La Charite, much about the fame 
time, eleven at twice- Here Monfieur Marfhal, the bed of the furgeons for this opera¬ 
tion now in Paris, harangued againft him before the governors, who coldly anfwered, 
they would be determined by the event, which way was bed. 

Aique hac ratione Faminis Calculi omnium facillime excidunhir ; nempe fcalpello intra 
*vaginam uteri in -ve/icam adado. 

Of thofe cut in La Charite one died ; and being diflefted, it was found he had his 
bladder pierced in four or five places} alfo the mufculus pfous fadly mangled j alfo 
the left veficulae feminales cut. v 

Notwithdanding this, if this method was well executed by a fkilful hand, it might be 
of good ufe to mankind. 

This way of cutting for the done, puts me in mind of what* I formerly wrote and 
publilhed in the Phil. Tranfa&ions, about cutting above the os pubis, in the fund of the 
bladder. 

Alfo of that experiment of cutting for the done of an alderman of Doncader in the 
gluteus major, he was twice cut in the fame place, and out-lived both. I faw the fird done, 
which was very large, and in fome meafure tranfparent, cry dal like. This experiment 
is printed in Dr. Willies’s Scarborough Spaw, fourteen years ago at lead, and is a fair 
hint for this new method. 

Since my return I had a letter from Mr. Probie, a very learned and indudrious 
young gentleman, who was with me to fee the operation, that part relating to this 
matter I fliall here tranfcribe. Indeed, I mightily longed for an account of this mat¬ 
ter, the fuccefs of which I came away too foon to learn any thing for certain. 

Paris, Aug. 2, 9*1 

“PERE JAQUE’s reputation mightily llackens, out of forty-five that he cut at the 
hodel-dieu, but fixteen of them furvive; and of nineteen in the Charite, but eleven. 
He has pradlifed at the hofpital at Lyons, but, it is faid, with worfe fuccefs than at 
Paris. I am fenfible he has got abundance of enemies, which makes me very often 
queftion, what I may hear faid of him. Dr, Fagon, the king’s phyfician, told Dr. 
Turnfort, when he went to prefent his book to him, that he had cut feven at Ver- 
failles, and that fix of them are alive, and as well as if never cut. The perfon that 
died was fo diftempered, that he was not expected to live, and it was thought, if he 
had not been cut, he had not lived fo long : the furgeons have a great mind to cry 
down the man, though they praftife his method. For Marlhal has fince cut after 
Pere Jaque’s manner, only with this difference, that Marlhal’s catheter was cannulated. 
Le Rue, the fecond furgeon qF the Charity hofpital cut after the old manner, at the 
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fame time when Marlhal cm Pere Jaque’s way, but had not fo good fuccefs as MarfHal 
had j for all that Marflial cut are alive and very well, whereas the other loft one or 
two of his number; befides, thofe that lived were not fo foon cured, no, not by a 
month or fix weeks.” Thus far Mr. Probie. 

The pox here is the great bufinefs of the town; a difeafe which in feme meafure 
hath contributed to the ruin of phyfic here, as in London, ft his fecret fervice hath 
introduced little contemptible animals of alt forts into bufinefs, and hath given them 
occafion to infuk families, after they had once the knowledge of thefe misfortunes. 
And it is for this reafon the quacks here, as with us, do thrive vaftly into great riches 
beyond any of the phyficians, by treating privately thefe calamities. 

It was a pleafant diverfion to me to read upon the walls every where about the town, 
but more particularly in the Fauxbourgh of St. Germain, the quacks’ bills printed in 
great uncial letters. 

As, 

De par l’ordre du Roy. 

Remede infallible & commode pour la gerifon des maladies fecretes fans garder la 
chambre. 

Another, 

Par permiflion de Roy. 

Manniere tres aifee & tres fure pour guerir fans incommodite, & fans que perfone en 
appercoive, les maladies veneriennes, &c. 

Another, 

Par privilege du Roy. 

L’Antivenerien de median Indien, pour toutes les maladies veneriennes, telles quelles 
puiffent eftre, fans aucun retour, & fans garder la chambre. 11 eft tres commode 
& le plus agreable de monde. 

Another, 

Remede allure de Sieur de la Brune privilege du Roy, &c. fans qu’on foit contraint de 
garder la chambre, &c. 

By thefe bills it is evident, there is yet a certain modefty and decorum left in the 
concealing this difeafe, even amongft the French : they would be cured fecretly, and 
as though nothing were doing ; which thofe wretches highly promife. But this is that 
handle which gives thofe mean people an occafion to infult their reputation, and injure 
them in their health for ever. 

Every body here puts their helping hand, and meddles with the cure of this difeafe, 
as apothecaries, barbers, women, and monks} yet I did not find by all the inquiry I 
could make, that they had other remedies than we. Nay, there is fomething pra&ifed 
in the cure of this diftemper in England, which they at Paris know nothing of; but 
this old verfe forbids me to fay any thing further : 

Artempudere proloqui, quam faBites. 

The apothecaries’ fiiops are neat enough, if they were but as well ftored with medi¬ 
cines ; and fome are very finely adorned, and have an air of greatnefs, as that of Mon- 
fieur Geofferie, who has been provoft des merchands, in the Rue Burtebur, where 
the entry to the Bade Cour is a port-cochier, with vafas of copper in the niches of the 
windows; within are rooms adorned with huge vafas and mortars of brafs, as well for 
fight, as for ufe. The drugs and compofitions are kept in cabinets difpofed round the 
room. Alfo laboratories backwards in great perfection and neatnefs. I mult needs 
commend this gentleman for his civility towards me; and for his care in educating his 
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fon* who came over with Count Tallard* a mo ft hopeful and learned young man ; 
whom our fociety at Grefham-college, at -my requeft, honoured with admitting him 
fellow, according to his dcierts. 

I had the opportunity of converfing with many of the phyficians in this city; who 
all agree in the low condition and difefteem it was in, from the boundlefs confidence 
and intruding of quacks, women, and monks. Monfieur d’Achin, the late chief 
phyfician, has been ill thought on for taking money, and giving protection to thefe 
fort of cattle ; but the chief phyfician now, monfieur Fagon, is a man of great ho¬ 
nour and learning, and very delirous to promote the art. 

It is here as with us, fome practife out of mere vanity, others to make a peitny any 
way to get bread. The caufe of all this is, I think, the great confidence people have 
of their own fkill, an arrogance without thinking. To pats a judgment upon cures, 
and the good and evil pra&ice of phyfic, without doubt is one of the niceft things, 
even to men of the faculty ; but a jury, that is, the very ordinary men in England, 
are fuffered now to undertake the queftion ; when I may truly fay, that 1 have ever 
found, no difparagement to them, the moft learned men of the nation, the molt mif- 
taken in thefe matters; and can it be otherwife in fo conjectural an art, when we 
ourfelves fcarce know, when we have done ill or well. 

Another caufe of the low efteem of phyfic here, are the forry fees that are given to 
phyficians; which makes that fcience not worth the application and ftudy. The king 
indeed is very liberal, as in all things elfe, in his penfions to his chief phyfician, and 
gives his children good preferments. 

Alfo Mr. Burdelot, who is alfo well penfioned, and lodged at Verfailles, phyfician 
to the duckefs of Burgundy, a learned man; he is perfectly well tkilled in the hiltory 
of phyfic; and we may fhortly (as he told me) expert from him, another fupplemeUt 
to Vauder Linden, of many thoufand volumes, which have efcaped that catalogue, 
and are not accounted for. 

Monfieur, and the dauphin, and all the princes of the blood, have their domeftic 
phyficians; fome of whom I knew, as Monfieur Arlot, Monfieur Minot, to the 
.Prince of Conti, of my acquaintance formerly at Montpelier. The two Morins very 
learned men ; alfo Monfieur Grimodet, &c. 

Others have the practice of nunneries and convents, which gives them bread; 
others have parilhes; and fome luch fhifts they make; but all is wrong with them, 
and very little encouragement given to the faculty. 

April 14. The Prince of Conti fent his gentleman and coach at midnight to fetch 
me to his fan, and to bring with me the late King Charles’s drops to give him. This 
was a very bafty call. I told the mefienger, I was the prince’s very humble fervant; 
but for any drops or other medicines I had brought nothing at all with me, and had 
ufed only fuch as I found in their (hops, for all the occafions I had had to ufe any. I de- 
fired he would tell him, that 1 was ready to confult with his phyficians upon his fon’s 1 
ficknefs, if he pleafed to command me, but for coming upon any other account I de- 
fired to be exculed; but I heard no more of the matter, and the young prince died. 
By this it is evident, there is as falfe a notion of phyfic in this country, as with us; 
and that it is here alfo thought a knack, more than a fcience or method; and little 
chimical toys, the bijous of quacks, are mightily in requel 1 . This herefy hath pof- 
felfed the moil: thinking, as well as the ignorant part of mankind ; and for this we are 
beholden, to the late vain expofitors of nature, who have mightily inveighed againft 
and undervalued' the ancient Greek phyficians, in whofe works only this art is to be 
learnt, unlefs fingle perfons could live over as many ages, as thofe wife men did. 
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Men are apt to prefcribe to their phyfician, before he can poffibly tell what he 
lhall in his judgment think fitting to give; it is well if this was in negatives only ; but 
they are prejudiced by the impertinence of the age, and our men, who ought to con- 
verfo with the patient and his relations with prognotlics only, which are the honour of 
phyfic; and not play the philofopher by fanciful and precarious interpretations of the 
natures of difeafes and medicines, to gain a fort of credit with the ignorant; and fuch 
certainly are all thofe that have not lludied phyfic thoroughly, and in ear.ieft. 

Thole drops were defired of me by other perfons of quality, as the Princefs d’F.fpi- 
noy, the Duchefs of Boullon, Monfieur Sefac, &c. and having bethought myfelf how 
my mailer, the late King Charles, had communicated them to ine, and Ihewed me 
very obligingly the procefs himfelf, by carrying me alone with him into his elaboratnry 
at Whitehall, while it was diftilling: alfo Mr. Chevins another time Ihewed me the 
materials for the drops in his apartment newly brought in, in great quantity, that is, 
raw fdk; I caufed the drops to be made here. Alfo I put Dr. Turnefort upon 
making of them ; which he did in perfection, by diftilling the fineft raw filk he could 
get. For my part I was furprifed at the experiment often repeated, having never tried 
it before. One pound of raw filk yielded an incredible quantity of volatile fait, and in 
proportion the fineft fpirit I ever tailed; and that which recommends it is, that it is 
when rectified, of a far more pleal'ant fmell, than that which comes from fal armoni- 
ac or hartfhome ; and the fait refitted and cohobated with any well fcented chemical 
oil, makes the king’s l'alt, as it isufedto be called. This ray lord ambaftador gave me 
leave to prefent in his name ; and the doftor now fupplies thofe which want. Silk, 
indeed is nothing eli'e, but a dry jelly from the infe£t kind, and therefore very cordial 
and ftomachic no doubt. The Arabians were wife, and knowing in the materia medica, 
to have put it in their Alkermes. 

This mult be faid for the honour of this king, that he has ever given great encou¬ 
ragements for ufeful difcoveries in all kinds, and particularly in phyfic. It is well 
known he bought the fecret of the jefuit’s powder, and made it public; as he lately did 
that of the hypococana. 

To conclude, it was my good fortune here to have a bundle of original papers of 
Sir Theodore Mayerne, and his friends, who correfponded with him, prefen ted me 
by the Reverend Dr. Wickar, Dean of Winchefter, who marrying his kinfwoman 
found them among!! other writings of law matters. I have not yet had the leifure to 
perufe them, but thofe who know the worth of that great man, will defire they may 
be made public; which if they are, they fhall come forth intire, and not difguifed, as 
fame of his other papers have been, to the great detriment of phyfic ; and I think it is 
the firft example ot this nature, that pofthumous papers were ever abbreviated, and 
made what they never were before, an intire and full publication. 
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TRAVELS DURING THE TEARS 1787, 1788, and 1789, 

UNDERTAKEN MORE PARTICULARLY WITH A VIEW 01 ASCERTAINING THE CULT! - 
FATION, WEALTH, RESOURCES, AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY OR THE KINGDOM OP 
FRANCEi 

BY ARTHUR YOUNG, £S£K F, R. & 



PREFACE. 

IT is a queftion whether modem Iiiflory has any thing more curious to offer to the 
attention of the politician, than the progrefs and rivalfhip of the French andEnglifh em¬ 
pires, from the mimftry of Colbert to the revolution in France. In the courfe of thofe 
130 years, both have figured with a degree of fplendour that has attracted the admiration 
of mankind. 

In proportion to the power, the*wealth, and the refources of thefe nations, is the ih- 
tereft which the world in general takes in the maxims of political occonomy by which 
they hav 1 been governed. To examine how far the fyftem of that oeconomy has in¬ 
fluenced agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and public felicity, is certainly an inquiry 
of no flight importance; and fo many books have been compofed on the theory of thefe, 
that the public can hardly think that time mifemployed which attempts to give the 
practice. 

The furvey which I made, fome years paft, of the agriculture of England and Ire¬ 
land (the minutes of which I publiflied under the title of Tours), was fuch a (tep towards 
underhanding the flate of our hulbandry as I fhall not prefume to charaXerife ; there 
are bur few of the European nations that do not read thefe fours in their own lan¬ 
guage; and Dotwithifandingall their faults and deficiencies, it has been often regretted, 
that no fimilar defeription of France could be reforted to either by the farmer or the 
politician. Indeed it could not but be lamented, that this vaft kingdom, which has fo 
much figured in hiftory, were like to remain another century unknown, with refpeX to 
thofe circumftances that are the objeXs of my inquiries. An hundred and thirty years 
have palled, including one of the moft aXive and confpicuous reigns upon record, in 
which the French power and refources, though much overtrained, were formidable to 
Europe. How far were that power and thofe refources founded on the permanent bafis 
of an enlightened agriculture ? how far on the more infecure fupport of manufactures 
and commerce ? how far have wealth and power and exterior fplendour, from whatever 
caufe they may have arifen, reflected back upon the people the profperity they implied? 
very curious inquiries ; yet refblved inefficiently by thofe whofc political reveries are 
fpun by their fire-fides, or caught flying as they are whirled through Europe in poft- 
ehaifes. A man who is not practically acquainted with agriculture, knows not how to 
make thofe inquiries; he fcarcely knows how to difcriminate the circumftances productive 
of miiery, from thofe which generate the felicity of a people; an afiertion that will not 
appear paradoxical, to thofe who have attended clofely to theie fubjeXs, At the fame 
time, the mere agriculturift, who makes fuch journies, fees little or nothing of the con¬ 
nexion between the praXice in the fields, and the refources of the empire; of combi¬ 
nations that take place between operations apparently unimportant, and the general in- 
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tereft of the flate ; combinations fo curious, as to convert, in fame cafes, well cultivated 
fields into fcenes of mifery, and accuracy of hufbandry into the parent of national weak- 
nefs. Thefe are lubjefts that never will he underllood from the fpeculations of the mere 
farmer, or the mere politician ; they demand a mixture of both ; and the inve(liga¬ 
tion of a mind free from prejudice, particularly national prejudice; from the love of 
fyftem, and of the vain theories that are to be found in the clofets of fpeculators alone. 
God forbid that 1 fhould be guilty of the vanity of fuppofmg tnyfeif thus endowed! I 
know too well the contrary; and have no other pretenfion to undertake fo arduous a 
work, than that of having reported the agriculture of England with fome little fuccefs. 
Twenty year’s experience, fince that attempt, may make me hope to be not lefs qualified 
for fimilar exertions at prefent. 

The clouds that for four or five years pa ft, have indicated a change in the political 
Iky of the French hemifphere, and which have fince gathered to fo Angular a ftorm, 
have rendered it more interefting to know what France was previoufiy to any change. 
It would indeed have been matter of affonilhment, if monarchy had rifen, and had let 
in that region, without the kingdom having had any examination profeffedly agricultural. 

The candid reader will not expeCt, from the regifters of a traveller, that minute analyfis 
of common practice, which a man is enabled to give, who refides fome months, or 
years, confined to one fpot; twenty men, employed during twenty years, would not ef¬ 
fect it; and fuppoling it done, not one thoufandth part of their labours would be worth 
a perufal. Some Angularly enlightened di ft nets merit fuch attention: but the number 
of them, in any country is, inconfiderable; and the practices that deferve fuch a ftudy, 
perhaps, ftill fewer: to know that unlightencd practices exift, and want improvement, 
is the chief knowledge that is of ufe to convey ; and this rather for the ftatefman than 
the farmer. No reader, if he knows any thing of my fituation, will expert, in this work, 
what the advantages of rank and fortune are neceffary to produce—of fuch I had none 
to exert, and could combat difficulties with no other arms than unremitted attention, 
and unabaiing indufiry. Had ray aims been feconded by that fuccefs in life, which 
gives energy to effort, and vigour to purfuit, the work would have been more worthy 
of the public eye; but fuch fuccefs mult, in this kingdom, be fooner looked for in any 
other path than that of the plough; non ullus aratro dignus bonos, was not more appli¬ 
cable to a period of confufion and bloodlhed at Rome, than to one of peace and luxury 
in England. 

One circumftance I may be allowed to mention, becaufe it will fliew, that whatever 
faults the enfuing pages contain, they do not flow from any prel'umptive expectation of 
fuccefs; a feeling that belongs to writers only, much more popular tnan myfelf: when 
the publisher agreed to run the hazard of printing thefe papers, and fome progrefs 
being made in the journal, the whole MS. was put into the compolitor’s hand to be ex¬ 
amined, it there were a lufficiency for a volume of 60 ffieets ; he found enough prepared 
for the prefs to fill 140: and I affure the reader, that the fucceffive employment of 
ftriking out and mutilating more than the half of what 1 had written, was executed 
with more indifference than regret, even though it obliged me to exclude feveral chap¬ 
ters, upon which I had taken confiderable pains. The pubtither would have printed the 
whole; but whatever faults may be found with the author, he ought at lead to be ex¬ 
empted from the imputation of an undue confidence in the public favour; fince, to 
expunge was undertaken as readily as to cempofe. So much depended in the fccond 
part of the work on accurate figures, that I did not care to truft myfelf, but employed a 
fchool mailer, who has the reputation of being a good arithmetician, for examining the 
calculations, and I hope he has not let any material errors efcape him. 
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The revolution in France was a hazardous and critical fubje&j but too important to 
be neglefted ; the details 1 have given, and the reflections I have ventured will, I truft, 
be received with candour by thofe who confider how many authors, of no inconfider- 
able ability and reputation, have failed on that difficult theme : thecourfel have fleer¬ 
ed is fo removed from extremes, that I can hardly hope for the approbation of more 
than a few ; and I may apply to myfelf, in this inftance, the words of Swift:—“ lhave 
the ambition, common with other reafoners, to with at lead that both parties may think 
me in the right; but if that is not to be hoped for, my next vvifli fhould be, that both 
might think me in the wrong ; whichl would underhand as an ample jultiflcation of myfelf, 
and a fure ground to believe that I have proceeded at leaft with impartiality, and per¬ 
haps with truth*” 
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TRAVELS* &c. 

T HERE are two methods of writing travels; to regifler the journey itfeU* or the 
refult of it. In the former cafe it is a diary, under which head are to be dafled ail 
thofe books of travels written in the form of letters, The latter ufually falls into the 
Chape of effays on diflind {objects. Of the former method of compofing, almoti every 
book of modem travels is an example. Of the latter, the admirable effays of my va¬ 
luable friend Mr* Profeffor Sytnonds, upon Italian agriculture* are the mod perfect 
fpecimens. 

It is of very little importance what form is adopted by a man of real genius; be will 
make any form ufeful, and any information interefting. But for perfons of more mo¬ 
derate talents, it is of coofequence to confider the eircumftances for and againrt both 
thefe modes. 

The journal form hath the advantage of carrying with it a greater degree of credi¬ 
bility ; and, of courfe, more weight, A traveller who thus regiflers his obfervations is 
detected the moment he writes of things he has not feen. He is precluded from giving 
ftudied or elaborate remarks upon inefficient foundations: if he fees little he mult regis¬ 
ter little: if he has few good opportunities of being well informed, the reader is en¬ 
abled to obferve it, and will be induced to give no more credit to his relations than the 
fources of them appear to deferve: if he pafles fo rapidly through a country as neceffa- 
\ ri!y to be no judge of what he fees, the reader knows it: if he dwells long in places of 
little or no moment with private views or for private bufmefs, the circumffance is feen ; 
and thus the reader has the fatisfaftion of being as fafe from iriipofition either defigned 
or involuntary, as the nature of the cafe will admit; all which advantages are wanted in 
the other method. 

But to balance them, there are on the other hand fome weighty inconveniences; 
among thefe the principal is, the prolixity to which a diary generally leads; the very 
mode of writing almofl making it inevitable. It neceffarily caufes repetitions of the fame 
fubjefts and the fame ideas ; and that furely muff be deemed no inconfiderable fault, 
when one employs many words to fay what might be better faid in a few. Another ca¬ 
pital objeftion is, that fubjefts of importance, inftead of being treated de fuite for illtif- 
tration or oomparifon, are given by feraps as received, without order, and without con¬ 
nection j a mode which leffens the effeft of writing, and deflroys much of its utility. 

In favour of compofing effays on the principal objects that have been obferved* that 
is, giving the refult of travels and not the travels themfelves, there is this obvious and 
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oreat advantage, that the fubjefts thus treated are in as complete a Gate of combination 
and illuftration as the abilities of the author can make them; the matter comes with full 
force and effeft. Another admirable circumftance is brevity; for by the rejection of 
all ufelefs details, the reader has nothing before him but what tends to the full explana¬ 
tion of the fubject: of the di fad vantages, I need not fpeak ; they are fufficiently noted 
by Ihewing the benefits of the diary form; for proportionably to the benefits of the one, 
will clearly be the difad vantages o! the other. 

After weighing the four and the centre, I think that it is not impracticable in my pe¬ 
culiar cafe to retain the benefits of both thefe plans. 

With one leading and predominant object in view, namely agriculture, I have con¬ 
ceived that I might throw each fubjeCt of it into diftinft chapters, retaining all the ad¬ 
vantages which arife from compofing the refult only of my travels. 

At the fame time, that the reader may have whatever fatisfaftion flows from the diary 
form, the obfervations which l made upon the face of the countries through which I 
pafled *, and upon the manners, cuftoms, arnufements, towns, roads, feats, &c. may, 
without injury, be given in a journal, and thus fatisfy the reader in all thofe points, 
with which he ought in candour to be made acquainted, for thereafons above intimated. 

It is upon this idea that I have reviewed my notes, and executed the work I now offer 
to the public. 

But travelling upon paper, as well as moving amongft rocks and rivers, hath its dif¬ 
ficulties. When I had traced my plan, and begun to work upon it, I rejected, without 
mercy, a variety of little circumftances relating to myfelf only, and of converfations 
with various perfons which I had thrown upon paper for the amu Cement of my family 
and intimate friends. For this I was remonftrated with by a perfon, of whofe judg¬ 
ment I think highly, as having abfolutely fpoiled my diary, by expunging the very paf- 
iages that would beft pleafe the mafs of common readers; in a word, that I muff give 
up the journal plan entirely, or let it go as it was written.—To treat the public like a 
friend, let them fee all, and truft to their candour for forgiving trifles. He reafoned 
thus: “Depend on it. Young, that thofe notes you wrote at the moment, are more 
likely to pleafe than what you will now produce coolly, with the idea of reputation ia 
your head: whatever you ftrike out will be what is moll interefting, for you will be 
guided by the importance of the fubjeft ; and believe me, it is not this confideration 
that pleafes fo much as a carelefs and eafy mode of thinking and writing, which every 
man exercifes moft when he does not compofe for the prefs. That I am right in this 
opinion you yourfelf afford a proof. Your tour of Ireland (he was pleafed to fay) is 
one of the beft accounts of a country I have read, yet it had no great fuccefs. Why ? 
becaufe the chief part of it is a farming diary, which, however valuable it may be to 
confult, nobody will read. If, therefore, you print your journal at all, print it fo as 
to be read; or reject the method entirely, and confine yourfelf to fet differtations. 

Remember the travels of Dr. --- and Mrs.-, from which it would be difficult to 

gather one Angle important idea, yet they were received with applaufe; nay, the baga¬ 
telles of Baretti, amongft the Spanifli muleteers were read with avidity. 

The high opinion I have of the judgment of my friend, induced me to follow his ad¬ 
vice ; in confequence of which, I venture to offer my itinerary to the public, juft as it 
was written on the fpot: requefling my reader, if much fhould be found of a trifling 
nature to pardon it, from a refleftion, that the chief obje£t of my travels is to be found 
in another part of the work, to which he may at once have recourfe, if he wilh to attend 
only to fubjefts of a more important character. 
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THE ftreight that feparates England, fo fortunately for her, from all the reft of the 
world, muft be croffed many times before a traveller ceafes to be furprifed at the fudden 
and univerfal change that furrounds him on landing at Calais. The fcene, the people, 
the language, every object is new ; and in thofe circumftances in which there is inoft 
refemblance, a difcriminating eye finds little difficulty in difcovering marks of diftindtion. 

The noble improvement of a fait marfh, worked by Monf. Mouron of rhis town, oc- 
cafioned my acquaintance fome time ago with that gentleman; and I had found him too 
well informed, upon various important objedts, not to renew it with pleafure. 1 fpent 

an agreeable and inftrudtive evening at his houfe.-165 miles. 

The 17th. Nine hours rolling at anchor had fo fatigued my mare, that I thought it 
neceffary for her to reft one day; but this morning I left Calais, For a few miles the 
country refembles parts of Norfolk and Suffolk ; gentle hills, with fome inclofures 
around the honfes in the vales, and a diftant range of wood. The country is the fame 
to Boulogne. Towards that town', I was pleafed to find many feats belonging to people 
who refide there. How often are falls ideas conceived from reading and report! I 
imagined that nobody but farmers and labourers in France lived in the country; and 
the firft ride I take in that kingdom fhews me many country feats. The road excellent, 
Boulogne is not an ugly town j and from the ramparts of the upper part the view is 
beautiful, though low water in the river would not let me fee it to advantage. It is well 
known that this place has long been the refort of great numbers of perfons from Eng¬ 
land, whofe misfortunes in trade, or extravagance in life, have made a refidence abroad 
more agreeable than at home. It is eafy to fuppofe that they here find a level of fociety 
that tempts them to herd in the fame place. Certainly it is not cheapnefs, for it is 
rather dear. The mixture of French and Englifh women makes an odd appearance in 
theftreets; the latter are dreffed in their o wn fafhion ; but the French heads are all 
without hats, with clofe caps, and the body covered with along cloak that reaches to 
the feet. The town has the appearance of being flourilhing : the buildings good, and 
in repair, with fome modern ones; perhaps as fure a tell of profperity, as any other. 
They are railing alfo a new church, on a large and expenfive fcale. The place on the 
whole is chearfnl, the environs pleafmg, and ihefea-fhore is a flat ftrand of firm fand as 
far as the tide reaches. The high land adjoining is worth viewing by thofe who have 
not already feen the petrification of clay ; it is found in the (tony and argilaceous ftatc, 
juft as I deferibedat Harwich. (Amah cf Agriculture, vol. vi. p 2 j 8.)—24 miles. 

i he 1 8th. The view of Boulogne from the other fide, at the diftance of a mile is a 
pleafmg iandfeape ; the river meanders in the vale, andfpreads in a fine reach under the 
town, juft before it falls into the fea, which opens between two high lands, one of which 
backs the town. The view wants only wood ; for if the hills had more, fancy could 
fcarcely paint a more agreeable fcene. The country improves, more inclofed,and fome 
pans ftrongfy refembling England. Some fine meadows about Bonbrie, and ieveral 
chateaus. I am not profeffedly in this diary on hufbandry, but muft juft obferve, that 
it is to the full as bad as the country is good; com miferable and yellow with weeds, 
yet all fummer fallowed with loft attention. On the hills, which are at no great dif¬ 
tance from the fea, the trees turn their heads from it, {horn of their foliage: it is not 
therefore to the S. W. alone that we ffiould attribute this effect. If the French have 
not hufbandry to ffiew us, they have roads; nothing can be more beautiful, or kept in 
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more garden order, if I may ufe the expreflion, than that which paffes through a fine 
wood of Monf. Neuvillier’s ; and indeed for the whole way from Samer it is wonder- 
' tolly formed : a vafi: caufeway, with hills cut to level vales; which would fill me with 
admiration, if I had known nothing of the abominable corvces , that make me cotnmife- 
rate the oppreffed farmers, from whofe extorted labour this magnificence has been 
wrung. Women gathering grafs and weeds by hand in the woods for their cows is a 
trait of poverty. 

Pafs turbaries, near Montreuil, like thofe at Newbury. The walk round the ramparts 
of that town is pretty : the little gardens in the baflions below are Angular. The place 
has many Engtiih; for what purpofe not eafy to conceive, for it is unenlivened by thofe 
circum(lances that render towns pleafant. In a Ihort converfation with an Engiifh fa¬ 
mily returning home, the lady, who is young, and 1 conjecture agreeable, affured me I 
fl.ould find the court of Verfailles amazingly fplendid. Oh ! how file loved France!— 
and fhoufd regret going to England if file did not expeft foon to return. As fhe had 
croffed the kingdom of Prance, I aflted her what part of it pleafed her befl; the anfwer 
was, fuch as a pair of pretty lips would be fure to utter, “ Oh ! Paris and Verfailles.’* 

Her hufband, who is not fo young, faid “ Touraine.” It is probable, that a farmer 
is much more likely to agree with the fentiments of the hufband than of the lady, not- 
withftanding her charms.-24 miles. 

The 19th. Dined, or rather ftarved at Bernay, where for the firfi: time I met with 
that wine of whofe ill fame I had heard fo much in England, that of being worfe than 
frnall beer. No fcattered farm-houfe in this part of Picardy, all being collected in vil¬ 
lages, which is as unfortunate for the beauty of a country, as it is inconvenient to its cul¬ 
tivation. To Abbeville, unpleafant, nearly flat j and though there are many and great 
woods, yet they are uninterefting. Pafs the new chalk chateau of Monf. St. Maritan, 
who, had he been in England, would not have built a houfe in that fituadon, nor have 
projected his walls like thofe of an alms-houfe. 

Abbeville is faid to contain 22,000 fouls j it is old, and difagreeably built; many of 
fhe houfes of wood, with a greater air of antiquity than I remember to havefeen; their ‘ 
brethren in England have been long ago demolifhed. Viewed the manufacture of Van 
Robais, which was eftablifhed by Louis XIV. and of which Voltaire and others have 
fpoken fo much. I had many enquiries concerning wool and woollens to make here ; 
and, in converfation with the manufacturers, found them great politicians, condemning 
with violence the new commercial treaty with England.-30 miles. 

The 21 ft. It is the fame flat and unpleafing country to Flixcourt.-15 miles. 

The 22d. Poverty and poor crops to Amiens; women are now ploughing with a 
pair of horfes to fow barley. The difference of the cufloras of the two nations is in 
nothing more ftriking than in the labours of the fex ; in England, it is very little that 
they will do in the fields except to glean and to make hay; the firft is a party of pilfer¬ 
ing, and the fecond of pleafure : in France, they plough and fill the dung cart. Lom¬ 
bardy poplars feem to have been introduced here about the fame time as in England. 

Picquigny has been the feene of a remarkable tranfaclion, that does great honour to the 
tolerating fpirit of the French nation. Monf. Colmar, a Jew, bought the feignory and 
eftate, including the vifeounty of Amiens, of the Duke of Chaulnes, by virtue of 
which he appoints the canons of the cathedral of Amiens. The bifliop refitted his no¬ 
mination, and it was carried by appeal to the parliament of Paris, whofe decree was in 
favour of Monk Colmar. The immediate feignory of Picquigny, but without its de- 
pendancies, is refold to the Count d’Artois. 
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At Amiens, view the cathedral, faid to be built by the Englifh; it is very large, and 
beautifully light and decorated- They are fitting it up in black drapery, and a great ca* 
nopy, with illuminations for the burial oi the Prince deTiagry, colonel eft the regiment 
of cavalry, whofe ftatiou is here. To view this was an objeft among the people, and 
crouds were at each door- I was refilled entrance, but feme officers being admitted, 
gave orders that an Englifh gentleman without fhould be let in, and I was called back 
from fome diftance and defired very politely to enter, as they did not know at firlt 
that I was an Engliihman. Thefe are but trifles, but they Ihew liberality, and it is fair 
to report them. If anEngiifhman receives attention in France, becmfe he is an Ettglijb- 
man , what return ought to be made to a Frenchman in England, is fufficiently obvious. 
The chateau d*eau, or machine for fupplying Amiens with water, is worth viewing ; 
but plates only could give an idea of it. I he town abounds with woollen manufa£iure$. 
1 converted with feveral mailers, who united entirely with thole of Abbeville in con¬ 
demning the treaty of commerce.' 15 miles. 

The 23d. To Bretuil the country is diverbified, woods every where in fight the whole 

journey. * 1 21 miles. 

The 2 th. A flat and uninterefling chalky country continues almoft to Clermont; 
where it improves ; is hilly and has wood. The view of the town, as foon as the dale 
is feen, with the Duke of Fitzjames's plantations, is pretty. ■ - >24 miles. 

The 25th. The environs of Clermont are pifturefque. The hills about Lianeourt 
are pretty ; and fpread with a fort of cultivation I had never feen before, a mixture of 
vineyard (for here the vines firft appear), garden and com. A pk ce of wheat; a fcrap 
of lucerne ; a patch of clover or vetches ; a bit of vines ; with cherry, and other fruit- 
trees fcattered among all, and the whole cultivated with the fpaue: it makes a pretty 
appearance, but muft form a poorfyftem of trifling. 

Chantilly !— magnificence is its reigning character ; it is never loft. There is not 
tafte or beauty enough to foften it into milder features ; all but the chateau is great; 
and there is fome thing impofing in that; except the gallery of the Great Condc's bat¬ 
tle, and the cabinet of natural hiftory which is rich in very fine Ipecimens, mod ad- 
vantageoufly arranged, it contains nothing that demands particular notice; nor is 
there one room which in England would be called large. The flabie is truly great, 
and exceeds very much indeed any thing of the kind I had ever feen- It is five hun¬ 
dred and eighty feet long, and forty broad, and is fometimes filled with two hundred 
and forty Englifh horfes. I had been fo accu domed to the imitation in water, of the 
waving and irregular lines of nature, that I came to Chantilly prepofTeffed againft the 
idea of a canal; but the view of one here is linking, and had the effect which mag¬ 
nificent fcenes imprefs. It arifes from extent, and from the right lines of the water 
uniting with the regularity of the objects in view. It is Lord Kaimes, I think, who 
fays, that the part of the garden contiguous to the houfe fhould partake of the regu¬ 
larity of the building; with much magnificence about a place, this is alnioft unavoida¬ 
ble. The effe£t here, however, is leffened by the parterre before the cattle, in which 
the divifiotis and the diminutive jets-d*eau are not of a fize to correfpond with the 
magnificence of the canal. The menagerie is very pretty, and exibits a prodigious 
variety of domeflic poultry, from all parts of the world; one of the beft objects to 
which a menagerie can be applied ; thefe, and the Corfican flag, had all my attention. 
The hameau contains an imitation of an Engliffi gard en ; the tade is but juft in trod u- 
duced into France, fo that it will not ftand a critical examination. The mod Engliffi 
ideal faw is the lawn in front of the ftables j it is large, of a good verdure, and well 
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kept; proving clearly that they may have as fine lawns in the north of France as in 
England. The labyrinth is the only complete one 1 have feen, and I have no incli¬ 
nation to fee another: it is in gardening what a rebus is in poetry. In the Svivae 
are many very fine and fcarce plants. I wife thofe perfons who view Chantilly, and 
are fond of fine trees, would not forget to afk for the great beech ; this is the fineil 
I ever faw; llrait as an arrow, and, as I guefs, not lefs than eighty or ninety feet high; 
forty feet to the firft branch; and twelve feet diameter at five from the ground It 
is in all refpe&s one of the fined trees that can any where be met with. Two others 
are near it, but not equal to this fuperb one. The foreft around Chantilly, belonging 
to the Prince of Conde, is immenfe, fpreading far and wide; the Paris road erodes 
it for ten miles, which is its lead extent. They fay the capitainerie, or paramount- 
fhip, is above one hundred miles in circumference. That is to fay, all the inhabitants 
for that extent are peftered with game, without permiffion to deftroy it, in order to 
give one man diverfion. Ought not theie capitaineries to be extirpated ? 

At Luzarch, I found that my mare, from illnefe, would travel no further; French 
ftables, which are covered dung-hills, and the careleffnefs of garfons d'ecuries , an exe¬ 
crable fet of vermin, had given her cold. I therefore left her to fend for from Paris, 
and went thither pofl; by which experiment I found that porting in France is much 
worfe, and even, upon the whole, dearer than in England. Being in a poft-chaife I 
travelled to Paris, as other travellers in poft-chaifes do, that is to lay, knowing little or 
nothing. The laft ten miles I was eagerly on the watch for that throng of carriages 
Which near London impede the traveller. I watched in vain; for the road, quite to 
the gates, is, on comparifon, a perfea defert. So many great roads join here, that 
1 fuppofe this mull be accidental. The entrance has nothing magnificent; ill built 
and dirty. To get to the Rue de Varenne Fauxbourgh St. Germain, I had the whole 
city to crofs, and paffed it by narrow, ugly, and crouded rtreets. 

At the hotel de la Rochefoucauld I found the Duke of Liancourt and his fohs, the 
Count de la Rochefoucald, and the Count Alexander, with my excellent friend Mon- 
fieur de Lazowfki, all of whom I had the pleafure of knowing in Suffolk. They in¬ 
troduced me to the Duchefs D’Eftiffac, mother of the Duke of Liancourt, and to the- 
Duchefs of Liancourt. The agreeable reception and friendly attentions I met with from 
all this liberal family were well calculated to give me the molt favourable impreffion 
* * * * *. -42 miles. 

The 26th. So Ihort a time had I paffed before in France, that the feene is totally 
new to me. Till we have been accuftomed to travelling, we have a propenfity to 
ftare at and admire every thing—and to be on fearch for novelty, even in circumftan- 
ces in which it is ridiculous to look for it. I have been upon the full filly gape to 
find out things that I had not found before, as if a ftreet in Paris could be compofed of 
any thing but houfes, or houfes formed of any thing but brick or flone—or that the 
people in them, not being Englilh, would be walking on their heads. I (hall {hake 
off this folly as fart as I can, and bend my attention to mark the chara&er and difpo- 
fition of the nation. Such views naturally lead us to catch the little circumftanceS 
which fometimes exprefs them ; not an eafy talk but fubje£t to many errors. 

I have only one day to pafs at Paris,, and that is taken up with buying neceffaries- 
At Calais my abundant care produced the inconvenience it was meant to avoid ; l was 
afraid of lofing my trunk, by leaving it at Deflein's for the diligence; fo I fent it to 
M. Mouron’s.—The confequence is, that it is not to be found at Paris, and its 
contents are to be bought again before 1 can leave this city on our journey to the Pyre-, 
nees. I believe it may be received as a maxim, that a traveller Ihould always trull 
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his baggage to the common voitures of the country, without any extraordinary precau¬ 
tions. - _ . 

After a rapid excurfion, with rny friend Lazowfki, to fee many things, but too 
haftily to form any correft idea, fpent the evening at his brother’s, where I had the 
pleat u re of meeting Monf. de BroulTonet, fecretary to the royal fociety of agriculture, 
and Monf. Defmaret, both of the academy of fciences. As Montieur Lazo wiki is well 
informed in the manufailures of France, in the police of which he enjoys a port of 
confideration, and as the other gentlemen have paid much attention to agriculture, 
the converfation was in no flight degree inftrmStive, and I regretted that a very- 
early departure from Paris would not let me promife myfelf a further enjoyment 
fo congenial with my feelings, as the company of men, whofe converfation (hiwed a 
marked attention to objects of national importance. On the breaking up of the party, 
went with Count Alexander de la Rochefoucauld poll to Verfailles, to be prefent at 
the fete of the day following (Wbitfunday). Slept at the Duke de Liancourt’s hotel. 

The 27th. Breakfafted with him at his apartments in the palace, which are annexed 
to his office of grand matter of the wardrobe, one of the principal in the court of 
France.—Here I found the duke furrounded by a circle of noblemen, among whom 
was the Duke de ia Rochefoucauld, well known for his attention to natural hillory ; I 
was introduced to him, as he is going to Bagnere de Luchon in the Pyrenees, where I 
am to have the honour of being in his party. 

. The ceremony of the day was, the king’s inverting the Duke of Bern, fon of the 
Count D’Artois, with the cordon blue. The queen’s band was in the chapel where 
the ceremony was performed, but the mu heal effeft was thin and weak. During the 
fervice the king was feated between his two brothers, and feemed by his carriage and 
inattention to wifti himfelf a hunting. He would certainly have been as well employed 
as in hearing afterwards from his throne a feudal oath of chivalry, I fuppofe, or fome 
fuch nonfenfe, adminiftered to a boy of ten years old. Seeing fo much pompous 
folly I imagined it was the dauphin, and a feed a lady of faffiion near me; at which (lie 
laughed in my face, as if I had been guilty of the mo ft egregious idiotii'm: nothing 
could be done in a worfe manner; for the ftifling of her expreflion only marked it 
the more* I applied to Monf. de la Rochefoucauld to learn what grofs abfurdity I had 
been guilty of fo unwittingly; when, forfooth, it was becaufe dauphin, as all the 
world knows in France, has the cordon blue put around him as foon as he is bom. So 
unpardonable was it for a foreigner to be ignorant of fuch an important part of 
French hiftory, as that of giving a babe a blue fiobberinjr bib inftead of a white one! 

After this ceremony was fmifhed, the king and the knights walked in a fort of pro- 
ceffion to a fmall apartment in which he dined, faluting the queen as they pafled. 

There appeared to be more eafe and familiarity than form in this part of the cere¬ 
mony ; her majefty, who, by the way, is the moft beautiful woman I faw to-day, re¬ 
ceived them with a variety of expreflion. On fome lhe finiled; to others Ihe talked ; 
a lew feemed to have the honour of being more in her intimacy. Her return to fome 
was formal, and to others diftant. To the gallant SiifFrein it was refpe&ful and be¬ 
nign. The ceremony of the king’s dining in public is more odd than fplendid. The 
queen fat by him with a cover before her, but ate nothing ; converfmg with the duke 
of Orleans, and the Duke of Liancourt, who flood behind her chair. To me it would 
have been a moft uncomfortable meal, and were I a fovereign, I would fweep away 
three-fourths of thefe flupid forms; if kings do not dine like other people, they lofe 
much of the pleafure of life; their ftation is very well calculated to deprive them of 
much, and they fubmit to nonfenlical cuttoms, the foie tendency of which is to lefien 
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the remainder. The only comfortable or amufing dinner is a table of ten or twelve 
covers for the people whom they like; travellers tell us that this was the mode of the 
late King of Pruffia, who knew the value of life too well to facrifice it to empty forms 
on one hand, or to a monaftic referve on the other. 

The palace of VerfaMIes, one of the objects of which report had given me rhe greatefi: 
expectationj is not in the leaft ftriking: I view it without emotion : the imprefiion it 
makes is nothing. What can compenfate the want of unity ? From whatever point 
viewed, it appears an alfemblage of buildings; a fplendid quarter of a town, but tot 
a fine edifice ; an objection from which the garden front is not free, though by far the 
molt beautiful.—The great gallery is the fineft room I have feea ; the other apartments 
are nothing; but the pictures and ftatues are well known to be a capital collection. 
The whole palace, except the chapel, feems to be open to all the world : we pulhed 
through an amazing croud of all forts of people to fee the proceffion, many of them not 
very well dreffed, whence it appears, that no que(lions are afked. But the officers at 
the door of the apartment in which the king dined, made a diltinction, and would 
not permit all to enter promi/cuoufly. 

Travellers fpeak much, even very late ones, of the remarkable filtered the French 
take in all that perfonally concerns their king, fhewing by the eagernefs of their atten¬ 
tion not curiofity only, bat love. Where, how, and in whom thofe gentlemen dii- 
covered this I know' not.—It is either mifreprefentation, or the people are changed in a 
few years more than is credible. Dine at Paris, and in the evening the Duchefs of Id- 
ancourt, who feems to be one of the bell of women, carried me to the opera at St. 
Cloud, where alfo we viewed the palace which the queen is building; it is large, but 
there is much in the front that does not pleafe me.-20 miles. 

The 28th. Finding my mare fufficientty recovered for a journey, a point of impor¬ 
tance to a traveller fb weak in cavalry as myfelf, I left Paris, accompanying the Count 
de la Rochefoucauld and my friend Lazowfki, and commencing a journey that is to 
crols the whole kingdom to the Pyrenees. The road to Orleans is one of the greateffc 
that leads from Paris; I expafted, therefore, to have my former impreffion of the little 
traffic near that city removed ; but on the contrary it was confirmed ; it is a defert 
compared with thofe around London. In ten miles we met not one ftage or diligence; 
only two meffageries, and very few chaifes; not a tenth of what would have been met 
had we been leaving London at the fame hour. Knowing how great, rich, and im¬ 
portant a city Paris is, this circumltance perplexes me much. Should it. afterwards be 
confirmed, conclufions in abundance are to be drawn. 

For a few miles, thefeene is every where fcattered with the fliafts of quarries, the {tone 
drawn up by landlord wheels of a great diameter. The country diverfified; and its 
greatefi; want to pleafe the eye is a river; woods generally in view; the proportion of 
the French territory covered by this production for want of coals, mull be prodigious, 
for it has been the fame all the way from Calais. At Arpajon, the Marechal Duke 
de Mouchy has a finall houfe, which has nothing to recommend it.--20 mites. 

The 23th. To iSflampsis partly through a flat country, the beginning of the fa¬ 
mous Pays de Beauce. To Toury, flat and difagreeable, only two or three gentle¬ 
men's feats in fight.-31 miles. 

The 30th. One univerlal flat, uninclofed, uninterefting, and even tedious, though 
final] towns and villages are every where in fight; the features that might compound 
a landicape are not brought together. This Pays de Beauce contains, by reputation, 
the cream of French hufhandry; the foil excellent; but the management all fallow. 

Pafs- 
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pafs through part of the foreft of Orleans belonging to the duke of that name; it is 
one of the largeft in France. 

From the fleeple of the cathedral at Orleans, the profpeft is very fine. The town 
large, and its fuburbs, of fingle ftreets, extend near a league. The vaft range of 
country, that fpreads on every fide, is an unbounded plain, through which the mag¬ 
nificent Loire bends his {lately way, in fight for fourteen leagues; the whole fcattered 
with rich meadows, vineyards, gardens, and forefts. The population muft be very 
great; for, befide the city, which contains near forty thoufand people, the number 
of fmaller towns and villages llrewed thickly over the plain is fuch as to render the 
whole feene animated. The cathedral, from which we had this noble profpect, is a 
fme building, the choir raifed by Henry IV. The new church • is a pleafing edifice ; 
the bridge a noble flru&ure of hone, and the firft experiment of the fiat arch made in 
France, where it is now fo fafhionable. It contains nine, and is four hundred and ten 
feet long, and forty-five wide. To hear fome Englifhmen talk, one would fuppofe 
there was not a fine" bridge in all France ; not the firft, nor the laft error I hope that 
travelling will remove. There are many barges and boats at the quay, built upon the 
river in the Bourbonnois, &c. loaded with wood, brandy, wine, and other goods j on 
arriving at Nantes, the veffels are broken up and fold with the cargo. Great numbers 
built with fpruce fir. A boat goes from hence to that city, when demanded by fix 
paflengers, each paying a louis-d’or: they lie on fhore every night, and reach Nantes in 
four days and an half. The principal ftreet leading to the bridge is a fine one all bufy 
and alive, for the trade is brifk here. Admire the fine acacias fcattered about the 
town.-20 miles. 

The 31ft. On leaving it, enter foon the miferable province of Sologne, which the 
French writers call the trifle Sologne. Through all this country they have had fevere 
ipring frofls, for the leaves of the walnuts are black and cut off. I fliould not have ex¬ 
pelled this unequivocal mark of a bad climate after paffing the Loire. To La Ferte 
Lowendahl, a dead flat of hungry fand gravel, with much heath. The poor people, 
who cultivate the foil here, are metayers, that is, men who hire the land without 
ability to flock it; the proprietor is forced to provide cattle and feed, and he and his 
tenant divide the produce ; a miferable fyflem, that perpetuates poverty and excludes 
inftruftion. At La Ferte is a handfome chateau of the Marquis de Coix, with feveral 
canals, and a great command of water. To Nonant-le-Fuzelier, a ftrange mixture of 
fand and water. Much inclofed, and the houfes and cottages of wood filled between 
the fluds with clay or bricks, and covered not with flate but tile, with fome barns 
boarded tike thofe in Suffolk—rows of pollards in fome of the hedges; an excellent 
road of fand ; the general features of a woodland country ; all combined to give a 
ftrong refemblance to many parts of England ; but the hufbandry is fo little like that 

of England, that the leatl attention to it deflroyed every notion of fimilarity_27 

miles. 

June i. The fame wretched country continues to La Loge ; the fields are feenes of 
pitiable management, as the houfes are of mil'ery. Yet all this country highly improvea- 
ble, if they knew what to do with it: the property, perhaps, of fome of thefe glittering 
beings, who figured in the proceffion the other day at Versailles. Heaven grant me pa¬ 
tience while 1 fee a country thus neglected—and forgive me the oaths I fwear at the ab- 
fenceand ignorance of the pofleffors.— Enter the generality of Bourges, and foon after 
a foreft of oak belonging to the Count d’Artois ; the trees are dying at top, before 
they attain any fize. There the miferable Sologne ends ; the firft view of Verfon and 
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its vicinity is fine. A noble valefpreads at your feet, through which the river Cheere 
leads, fecn in feveral places to the diftance of fome leagues; a bright fun burniflied 
the water, like a firing of lakes amidfi the fliade of a vafi woodland. See Bourges to 
the left.-18 miles. 

The 2d. Pals the rivers Cheere and Lave; the bridges well built; the ft ream fine, 
and with the wood, buildings, boats, and adjoining hills, form an animated feene. 
Several new houfes, and buildings of good ft one in Verfon ; the place appears thriving, 
and doubtlefs owes much to the navigation. We tire now iu Berri, a province go¬ 
verned by a provincial aflembly, confequently the roads good, and made without cor- 
vees. Vatan is a little town that fubfifts chiefly by fpinniiig. We drank there excel¬ 
lent Sancere wine, of a deep colour, rich flavour, and good body, 20s. the bottle; 
but in the country ten. An extenfive profpeft before we arrived at Chateauroux where 
we viewed the manufactures.-40 miles. 

The 3d. Within about three miles of Argenton come upon a fine feene, beautiful, 
yet with bold features ; a narrow vale bounded on every fide with hills, covered with 
wood, all of which are immediately under the eye, without a level acre, except the 
bottom of the vale, through which a river flows, by an old caftle pi&urefquely fitua- 
ted to the right ; and to the left, a tower rifing out of a wood. 

At Argenton, walk up a rock that hangs almoft over the town. It is a delicious 
feene. A natural ledge of perpendicular rock puflies forward abruptly over the vale, 
which is half a mile broad, and two or three long: at one end clofed by hills, and at 
the other filled by the town with vineyards rifing above it; the furrounding feene that 
hems in the vale is high enough for relief; vineyards, rocks or hills covered with 
wood. The vale cut into inclofures of a lovely verdure, and a fine river winds 
through it, with an outline that leaves nothing to wilh. The venerable frag¬ 
ments of a cattle’s ruins, near.the point of view, are well adapted to awaken reflec¬ 
tions on the triumph of the arts of peace over the barbarous ravages of the feudal ages, 
when every clafs of fociety was involved in commotion, and the lower ranks were 
worfe flaves than at prefen t. 

The general face of the country, -from Verfon to Argenton, is an uninterefting flat 
with many heaths of ling. No appearance of population, and even towns are thin. 
The hufbandry poor arid miferable. By the circumftances to which I could give atten¬ 
tion I conceive them to be honeft and induftrious; they feem clean; are civil, and have 
good countenances. They appear to me as if they would improve their country, if they 
formed the part of a fyftem, the principles of which tended to national profperity! — , j 8 
miles. 

The 4th. Pafs an inclofed country, which would have a better appearance if the oaks 
had not loft their foliage by infedts, whofe webs hang over the buds. They are but now 
coming into leaf again. Crofs a ftreatn which feparates Bern from La Marche; chef- 
nuts appear at the fame time; they are fpread over all the fields, and yield the ibod of 
the poor. A variety of hill and dale, with fine woods, but little figns of population. 
Lizards for the firft time alfo. There feems a connection relative to climate between 
thechefnuts and thefe harmlefs animals. They are very numerous, and fome of them 
near a foot long. Sleep at La Ville au Brun..-24 miles. 

The 5th. The country improves in beauty greatly; pafs a vale, where a caufeway 
ftops the water of a final 1 rivulet and fwells it into a lake, that forms one feature of a 
delicious feene. The indented outlines and the fwells margined with wood are beautiful; 
the hills on every fide in unifon; one now covered with ling the prophetic eye of tafte 
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may imagine lawn. Nothing is wanted to render the fcene a garden, but to clear away 
rubbifli. 

The general face of the country, for 16 miles, by far the mo ft beautiful I have feen 
in France; it is thickly inclofed, and full of wood; the umbrageous foliage of the 
chefnuts gives the fame beautiful verdure to the hills, as watered meadows (feen for the 
firft time to day) to the vales. Diftant mountainous ridges form the back ground, and 
make the whole interefting. The declivity of country, as we go down to Bailies, offers 
a beautiful view ; and the approach to the town prefents a landfcape fancifully grouped 
of rock, and wood, and water. To Limoge, pafs another artificial lake between culti- 
vated ills ; beyond are wilder heights, but mixed with pleafant vales; flill another lake 
more beautiful than the former, with a fine accompaniment of wood; acrofs a moun¬ 
tain of chefnut copfe, which commands a fcene of a character different from any I have 
viewed either in France or England, a great range of hill and dale all covered with foreff, 
and bounded by diftant mountains. Not a veflige of any human refidence; no village; 
no houfc or hut, no finoke to raife the idea of a peopled country; an American fcene ; 
wild enough for the tomohawk of the favage. Stop at an execrable auberge, called 
Maifon Rouge, where we intended to fleep; but, on examination, found every appear¬ 
ance fo forbidding, and fo beggarly an account of a larder, that we parted on to Limoge. 
The roads through all this country are truly noble, far beyond any thing I have feen 
in France or elfewhere.-44 miles. 

The 6th. View Limoge, and examine its manufactures. It was certainly a Roman 
ftation, and fome traces of its antiquity are flill remaining. It is ill built, with narrow 
and crooked ftreets, the houfes high and difagreeable. They are raifed of granite, or 
wood with lath and plaifter, which faves lime, an expenfive article here, being brought 
from a diftance of twelve leagues ; the roofs are of pantiles, with projecting eaves, and 
ahnoft flat; a fure proof we have quitted the region of heavy fnows. The belt of their 
public works is a noble fountain, the water conducted three quarters of a league by an 
arched aqueduCt, brought under the bed of a rock 60 feet deep to the highelt fpot in 
the town, where it falls into a bafon fifteen feet diameter, cutout of one piece of granite j 
thence the water is let into refervoirs, clofed by flukes, which are opened for watering 
the ftreets, or in cafe of fires. 

The cathedral is ancient, and the roof of ftone j there are fome arabefque ornaments 
cut in ftone, as light, airy, and elegant as any modern houfe can boaft, whofe decorations 
are in the fame tafte. 

The prefen t biftiop has ereCted a large and hand fome palace, and his garden is the 
fineft objed to be feen at Limoge, for it commands a landfcape hardly to be equalled for 
beauty: it would be idle to give any other delcription than juft enough to induce tra¬ 
vellers to view it. A river winds through a vale, furrounded by hills that prefent the 
gayeft and rnoft animated affemblage of villas, farms, vines, hanging meadows, and chef- 
nuts blended fo fortunately as to compofe a fcene truly fmiling. This bilhop is a friend 
of the Count de la Rochefoucauld’s family; he invited us to dine, and gave 11s a very 
handfome entertainment. Lord Macartney, when a prifoner in France, after the Gre¬ 
nades were taken, fpent fome time with him; there was an inftance of French politenefs 
fliewn to his lordlhip, that marks the urbanity of this people. The order came from 
court to fing Te Deum on the very day that Lord Macartney was to arrive. Conceiving 
that the public demonftrations of joy for a victory that brought his noble gueft a pri- 
foner, might be perfonally unpleafant to him, the bilhop propofed to the intendant to 
poftpone the ceremony for a few days, in order that he might not meet it fo abruptly ; 
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this was inftantly acceded to, and conduced in fucli a manner afterwards as to mark 
as much attention to Lord Macartney’s feelings as to their own. The bilhop told 
me, that Lord Macartney fpoke French better than he could have conceived pof- 
fible for a foreigner, had he not heard him j better than many well educated French¬ 
men. 

The poll of intendant here was rendered celebrated by being filled by that friend of 
mankin !, Turgot, whofe well earned reputation in this province placed him at the head 
of the French finances, as may be very agreeably learned, in that production of equal 
truth and elegance, his life by the Marquis of Condorcet. The character which Turgot 
left here is confiderable. The noble roads we have paffed, fo much exceeding any 
other I have feen in France, were amongft his good works; an epithet due to them be- 
caufe not made by corvees. There is here a fociety of agriculture, which owes its ori¬ 
gin to the fame diftinguilhed patriot: but in that molt unlucky path of French exertion 
he was able to do nothing: evils too radically fixed were in the way of the attempt. 
This fociety does like other focieties,—they meet, converfe, offer premiums, and publilh 
nonfenfe. This is not of much confequence, for the people, inftead of reading their 
memoirs, are not able to read at all. They can however fee ; and if a farm was efta- 
blifhed in that good cultivation which they ought to copy, fomething would be prefented 
from which they might learn. I alked particularly if the members of this fociety had 
land in their own hands, from which it might be judged if they knew any thing of the 
matter themfelves: I was allured that they had ; but the converfation prefently explained 
it: they had metayers around their country feats, and this was considered as farming 
their own lands, fo that they affume fomething of a merit from the identical circum- 
ftance, which is the curfe and ruin of the whole country. In the agricultural conver- 
fations we had on the journey from Orleans, I have not found one perfon who feemed 
fenfible of the mifchief of this fyllem. 

The 7th. No chefnuts for a league before we reach Biere Buffiere, they fay becaufe 
the bafis of the country is a hard granite; and they affert alfo at Lmioge, that 
in this granite there grow neither vines, wheat, nor chefnuts, but that on the fofter gra¬ 
nites thefe plants thrive well: it is true, that chefnuts and this granite appeared toge¬ 
ther when we entered Limofin. The road has been incomparably fine, and much more 
like the well kept alleys of a garden than a common high-way. See for the firft time 
old towers, that appear numerous in this country.-33 miles. 

The 8th. Pars an extraordinary fpe&acle for Englifh eyes, of many houfes too good 
to be called cottages, without any glafs window's. Some miles to the right is Pompadour, 
where the king has a ftud ; there are all kinds of horfes, but chiefly Arabian, Turkifli, 
and Englilh. Three years ago four Arabians were imported, which had been procured 
at the expence of 72,000 livres (31491.) the price of covering a mare is only three 
Iivres to the groom ; the owners are permitted to fell their colts as they pleafe, but if 
thefe come up to the ftandard height, the king’s officers have the preference, provided 
they give the price offered by others. Thefe horfes are not faddled till fix years old. 
They pafture all day, but at night are confined on account of wolves, which are fo com¬ 
mon as to be a great plague to the people. A horfe of fix years old, a little more than 
four feet fix inches high, is fold for 70I.; and 15I. has been offered for a colt of one year 
old. Pafs Uzarch ; dine at Douzenac; between which place and Brive meet the firlt 
maize, or Indian corn. 

The beauty of the country, through the thirty-four miles from St. George to Brive, 
is fo various, and in every refped fo ftriking and interefting, that Ifhall attempt no par¬ 
ticular defcription, butobfervein general, that I am much in doubt, whether there be 
any thing comparable to it either in England or Ireland. It is not that a fine view breaks 
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now and then upon the eye to compenfate the traveller for the dullneis of a much 
longer did rift; but a quick fucceffion of landfcapes, many of which would be rendered 
famous in England) by the refort of travellers to view them. The country is all hilt 
or valley ; the hills are very high, and would be called with us mountains, if waileand 
covered with heath; but being cultivated to the very tops, their magnitude is leffenecl to 
the eye. Their forms are various: they fvvell in beautiful feim-glbbes; they project in 
abrupt maffes, which inciofe deep glens: they expand into amphitheatres of cultivation 
that rife in gradation to the eye: in fome places tolled into a thoufaud inequalities of 
furface; in others the eye repofes on fcenes of the fofteft verdure. Add to this the 
rich robe, witli which nature's bounteous hand has drelled the dopes, with hanging 
woods of chefnut. And whether the vales open their verdant bofoms, and admit the 
fun to illuminate the rivers in their comparative repofe; or whether they be clofed in 
deep glens, that afford a paffage with difficulty to the water rolling over their rocky 
beds, and dazzling the eye with the lultre-of cafcades; in every cate the features are 
interefting and characteriftic of the fcenery. Some views of fmgular beauty rivetted us 
to the fpots; that of the town of Uzarch, covering a conical hill, rifing in the hollow 
of an amphitheatre of wood, and furrounded at its feet by a noble river, is unique. 
Derry in Ireland has fomething of its form, but wants fome of its richeft features. The 
water-fcenes front the town itfelf, and immediately after palling it, are delicious. The 
immenfe view from the defcent to Douzenach is equally magnificent. To all this is 
added the fineft road in the world, every where formed in the perfect manner, and 
kept in the higheft prefervation, like the well ordered alley of a garden, without duff, 
fend, ftones, or inequality, firm and level, of pounded granite, and traced with fuch a 
perpetual command of profpeft, that had the engineer no oLher objeft in view, he could 
not have executed it with a more finilhed talle. 

The view of Brive, from the hill, is fo fine, that it gives the expectation of a beauti¬ 
ful little town, and the gaiety of the environs encourages the idea ; but, on entering, 
fuch a contrail is found as difgufts completely. Clofe, ill built, crooked, dirty, {link¬ 
ing ftreets, exclude the fun, and alinoit the air, from every habitation, except a few to¬ 
lerable ones on the promenade.-34 miles. 

The grh. Enter a different country, with the new province of Ouercy, which is a part 
of Guienne; not near fo beautiful as Litnofin, but, to make amends, it is far better cul¬ 
tivated. Thanks to maize, which does wonders! Pals Noailles, on the fummit of a high 
hill, the chateau of the Marlhal Duke of that name. Enter a calcareous country, and 
lofe chefnuts at the fame time. 

In going down to Souillac, there is a profpeft that mult univerfally pleafe: it is a 
bird’s-eye view of a delicious little valley, funk deep among!! fome very bold hills that in¬ 
ciofe it; a margin of wild mountain contrails the extreme beauty of the level furface 
below, afcene of cultivation fcattered with fine walnut trees; nothing can apparently 
exceed the exuberant fertility of this fpot. 

Souillac is a little town in a thriving Hate, having fome rich merchants. They receive 
ftaves from the mountains of Auvergne by their river Dordonne, which is navigable 
eight months in the year; thefe they export to Bourdeaux and Libourn; alio wine, corn, 
and cattle, and import fait in great quantities. It is not in the power of an Englilh ima¬ 
gination to figure the animals that waited upon us here, at the Chapeau Rouge. Some 
things that called themfelves by the courtely of Souillac women, but in reality walking 
dunghills.—But a neatly dreffed clean waiting girl at an inn will be looked for in vain in 
France.-—34 miles. 

The loth. Grofs the Dordonne by a ferry ; the boat well contrived for driving in 
at one end and out at the other, without the abominable operation, common in Eng- 
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land, of beating horfes till 1 they leap into them j the price is as great a contrail as the 
excellence} we paid for an Englifh whifky, a French cabriolet, one faddle-horfe, and 
fix perfoiis, no more than 50s. (2s. id.) I have paid half-a-crown a wheel in Eng* 
land for execrable ferries, paifed over at the hazard of the horfe’s limbs.— This river 
runs in a very deep valley between two ridges of high hills; extenfive views, all feat- 
tered with villages and fmgle houfes ; an appearance of great population. Chefnuts 
on a calcareous foil, contrary to the Limofin maxim. 

Pafs Peyrac, and meet many beggars, which we had not done before. AH the 
country girls and women are without (hoes or (lockings; and the ploughmen at their 
work have neither fabots nor feet to their (lockings. This is a poverty that flrikes 
at the root of national profperity ; a large confuniption among the poor being of more 
confequence than among the rich : the wealth of a nation lies in its circulation and con- 
fumption} and the cafe of poor people abftaining from the ufe ot manufactures oi 
leather and wool ought to be confidered as an evil of the fir ft magnitude. It reminded 
me of the nailery of Ireland. Pafs Pont-de-Rodez, and come to high land, whence 
an immenfe and fingular profpeCt of ridges, hills, vales, and gentle (lopes, riling one 
beyond another in every direction, with few rnafles of wood, but many fcattered trees. 
At lead forty miles are tolerably diflinCt to the eye, and without a level acre; the iuit 
on the point of fetting, illuminated part of it, and difplayed a vaft number of villages 
and fcattered farms. The mountains of Auvergne, at the diftance of a hundred miles, 
added to the view. Pafs by feveral cottages, exceedingly well built, of (lone and (late, 
or tiles, yet without any glafs to the windows; can a country be like to thrive where 
the great objeCl is to fpare manufactures ? Women picking weeds into their aprons 
for their cows, another fign of poverty I observed, during the whole way from Calais. 
——30 miles. 

The nth. See for the firft time the Pyrenees, at the diftance of one hundred and 
fifty miles.—To me, who had never feen an object farther than fixty or feventy, I 
mean the Wicklow mountains, as I was going out of Holyhead, this was interefting-. 
Wherever the eye wandered in fearch of new objects it was fare to reft there. Their 
magnitude, their fnowy heighr, the line of reparation between two great kingdoms', 
and the end of our travels altogether accounts for this effeCt. Towards Cahors the 
country changes, and has lbmething of a favage afpect j yet houfes are feen every 
where, and one-third of it under vines. 

That town is bad; the ftreets neither wide nor ftrait, but the new road is an im¬ 
provement. The chief object of its trade and refource are vines and brandies. The 
true Vin de Cahors, which has a great reputation, is the produce of a range of vine¬ 
yards, very rocky, on a ridge of hills full to the fouth, and is called Vin de Grave, 
becaufe growing on a gravelly foil. In plentiful years, the price of good wine here 
does not exceed that of the calk; laft year it was fold at 10s. 6d. a bariqne, or 8d. a 
dozen. We drank it at the Trois Reis from three to ten years old, the latter at 30s. 
(is. 3d.) the bottle; both excellent, full bodied, great fpirit, without being fiery, 
and to my palate much better than our ports- I liked it fo well, that I eftablilhcd a 
correfpondence with Monf. Andonry, the inn-keeper *. The heat of this country 
is equal to the production of (Irong wine. This was the moft burning day we had ex¬ 
perienced. 

On leaving Cahors, the mountain of rock rifes fo immediately, that it feems as if 
it would tumble into the town. The leaves of walnuts are now black with frofts that 

* I fince had a bariqne of him; but whether he fent bad wine, which I am not willing to believe, or 
that it came through bad hands, I know not. U is however fo bad, as to be item for folly. 
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happened within a fortnight. On enquiry, I found they are fubjetfc to thefe frofts alt 
through the fpring months ; and though rye is fometimeS killed by them, the mildmV 
in wheat is hardly known $—a fact fufficicntly deftru&ive of the theory of fro ft s being 
the caufe of that diftemper. It is very rare that any fnow falls here. Sleep at Ventillac. 

.-22 miles. 

The 12th. The fliape and colour of the peafants’ houfes here add a beauty to the 
country ; they are fquare, white, and with rather flat roofs, but few windows. Tile 
peafants are for the molt part land-proprietors. Immenfe view of the Pyrenees before 
us, of an extent and height truly fublime: near Perges, a rich vale, that feems to 
reach uninterruptedly to thofe mountains, is a glorious feenery : one vaft fheet of cul¬ 
tivation j every where chequered with thofe well built white houfes;—the eye lofing 
itfelf in the vapour, which ends only with that ftupendous ridge, whofe fnow-capped 
heads are broken into the bokleft outline. The road to Cauffade leads through a very 
fine avenue of fix rows of trees, two of them mulberries, which are the firft we have 
feen. Thus we have travelled almoft to the Pyrenees before we met with an article of 
culture which fome want to introduce into England. The vale here is all on'a dead 
level; the road finely made, and mended with gravel. Montauban is old, but not 
ill built. There are many good houfes, without forming handfome ftreets, It is faiJ 
to be very populous, and the eye confirms the intelligence. The cathedral is modern, 
and pretty well built, but too heavy. The public college, the feminary, the bifhop’s 
palace, and thehoufe of the firft prefident of the court of aids are good buildings j the 
Iaft large, with a moft fttewy entrance. The promenade is finely fituated ; built on 
the higheft part of the rampart, and commanding that noble vale, or rather plain, 
one of the richeft in Europe, which extends on one fide to the fea, and in the front 
to the Pyrenees; whofe towering maffes, heaped one upon another, in a ftupendous 
manner, and covered with fnow, offer a variety of lights and fhades from indented 
forms, and the immenfity of their projeftions. This profpeCV, which contains a femi- 
circle of an hundred miles diameter, has an oceanic vaftnefs, in which the eye Iofes 
itfelf j an almoft boundlefs feene of cultivation ; an animated, but confufed mafs of 
infinitely varied parts—melting gradually into the diftant obfeure, from which emer¬ 
ges the amazing frame of the Pyrenees, rearing their filvered heads far above the 
clouds. At Montauban, I met Captain Piampin, of the royal navy j he was with 
Major Crew, who has a houfe and family here, to which he politely carried us; it is 
fweetly fituated on the fkirts of the town, commanding a fine view j they were fo obli¬ 
ging as to refolve my enquiries upon fome points, of which a refidence made them 
complete judges. laving is reckoned cheap here; a family was named to us, whofe 
income was fuppofed to be about fifteen hundred louis a-year, and who lived as hand- 
fomely as in England on 5000k The comparative dearnefs and cheapnefs of different 
countries is a fubjea of confiderable importance, but difficult to analize. As I con¬ 
ceive the Englifh to have made far greater advances in the ufeful arts, and in manu¬ 
factures, than the French have done, England ought to bethe cheaper country. What 
we meet with in France, is a cheap mode of living, which is quite another confidera- 
tion.-30 miles. 

The 13th. Pafs Grifolles, where are well built cottages without glafs, and fome 
with no other light than the door. Dine at Pompinion, at the Grand Soleil, an un¬ 
commonly good inn, where Captain Piampin, who accompanied us thus far, took 
his leave. Here we had a violent ftorm of thunder and lightning, with rain much hea¬ 
vier I thought than I had known in England; but, when we fet out for Tolouze, I 
was immediately convinced that fuch a violent Ihower had never fallen in that king- 
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dom ; for the deftru&ion it had poured on the noble fcene of cultivation, which but 
a moment before was Trailing with exurberance, was terrible to behold. All now one 
fcene of diflrefs: the finelt crops of wheat beaten fo flat to the ground, that I queftion 
whether they can ever rife again ; other fields fo inundated, that we were aQually in 
doubt whether we were looking on what was lately land, or always water. The 
ditches had been filled rapidly with mud, had overflowed the road, and fwept dirt 
and gravel over the crops. 

Crofs one of the fineft plains of wheat that is any where to be feen ; the ftorm, there¬ 
fore, was fortunately partial. Pafs St. Jorry; a noble road, but not better than in 
Limofin. It is a defert to the very gates of Tolouze; meet not more perfons than if it 
were a hundred miles from any town.-31 miles. 

The 14th. View the city, which is very ancient and very large, but not peopled 
in proportion to its fize: the buildings are a mixture of brick and wood, and have 
confequently a melancholy appearance. This place has always prided itfelf on its tafte 
for literature and the fine arts. It has had a univerfity fince 1215: and it pretends 
that its famous academy of Jeus Floraux is as old as 1323. It has alfo a royal academy 
of fciences, another of painting, fculpture, and architecture. The church of the 
Cordelliers has vaults, into which we defcended, that have the property of preferving 
dead bodies from corruption ; we faw many that they afi’ert to be five hundred years 
old. If I had a vault well lighted, that would preferve the countenance and phyfiog- 
nomy as well as the flelh and bones, I Ihould like to have it peopled with all my an- 
ceftors; and this defire would, I fuppofe be proportioned to their merit and celebrity; 
but to one like this, that preferves cadaverous deformity, and gives perpetuity to death, 
the voracity of a common grave is preferable. But Toulouze is not without objects 
more interefting than academies; thefe are the new quay, the corn mills, and the 
canal de Brien. The quay is of a great length, and in all refpefts a noble work: the 
houfes intended to be built will be regular like thofe already erefled, in a ftile auk- 
ward and inelegant. The canal de Brien, fo called from the archbilhop of Toulouze, 
afterwards prime minifter and cardinal, was planned and executed in order to join the 
Garonne here with the canal of Languedoc, which is united at two miles from the 
town with the fame river. The neceflky of fuch a junction arifes from the navigation 
of the river in the town being abfolurely impeded by the wear which is made acrofs 
it in favour of the corn mills. It pafles arched under the quay to the river, and one 
{luice levels the water with that of the Languedoc canal. It is broad enough for feve- 
ral barges to pafs abreaft. Thefe undertakings have been well planned, and their ex¬ 
ecution is truly magnificent: there is however more magnificence than trade; for while 
the Languedoc canal is alive with commerce, that of Brien is a defert. 

Among other things we viewed at Toulouze, was the houfe of Monf. du Barre, 
brother of the hufband of the celebrated countefs. By forne tranfa&ions, favourable 
to anecdote, which enabled him to draw her from obfeurity, and afterwards to marry 
her to his brother, he contrived to make a pretty confiderable fortune. On the firft 
floor is one principal and complete apartment, containing feven or eight rooms, fitted 
up and forniflied with fuch profufion of expence, that if a fond lover, at the head of 
a kingdom’s finances, were decorating for his miff refs, he could hardly give in large 
any thing that is not here to be feen on a moderate feale. To thofe who are fond of 
gilding here is enough to fatiate; fo much that to an Englilh eye it has too gaudy an 
appearance. But the glafles are large and numerous. The drawing-room very ele¬ 
gant (gilding always excepted).—Here I remarked a contrivance which has a pleafing 
effect; that of a looking-gtafs before the chimnies, in Head of thofe various icreens 
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ufcd in England: it Sides backwards and forwards in the middle of the room. There 
is a portrait of Madame du Barre, which is faid to be very like ; if it really is, one 
would pardon a king fomefollies committed at the Ihrine of lo much beauty.—As to 
the garden, it is beneath all contempt, except as an object to make a man flare at the 
efforts to which folly can arrive: in the fpace of an acre, there are hills of genuine 
earth, mountains of pafte-board, rocks of canvafs: abbies, cows, Iheep, and fhep- 
herdeffes in lead ; monkeys and peafants, afles and altars, in ftone. Fine ladies and 
blackfmiths, parrots and lovers in wood. Windmills and cottages, fhops and villages, 
nothing excluded except nature. 

The 1 5th. Meet Highlanders, who put me in mind of thofe of Scotland; faw 
them firft at Montauban; they have round flat caps, and loofe breeches: “pipers, 
blue bonnets, and oat-meal, are found,” fays Sir James Stuart, “ in Catalonia, Au¬ 
vergne, and Swabia, as well as in Lochabar.” Many of the women here are without 
ftockings. Meet them coming from the market, with their fhoes in their balkets. The 
Pyrenees, at fixty miles diflance, appear now fo di ft in ft, that one would guefs it 
not more than fifteen j the lights and fhades of the fnow are feen clearly.——30 
miles. 

The 16th. A ridge of hills on the other fide of the Garonne, which began at 
Toulouze, became more and more regular yeiterday ; and is undoubtedly the molt 
diltant ramification of the Pyrenees, reaching into this vaft vale quite to Toulouze, 
but no farther. Approach the mountains; the lower ones are all cultivated, but the 
higher feem covered with wood : the road now is bad all the way. Meet many wag¬ 
gons, each loaded with two calks of wine, quite backward in the carriage, and as the 
hind wheels are much higher than the fore ones, it (hews that thefe mountaineers have 
more fenfe than John Bull. The wheels of thefe waggons are all Ihod with wood in- 
ftead of iron. Here, for the firft time, fee rows of maples, with vines, trained in 
feftoons, from tree to tree; they are conducted by a rope of bramble, vine cutting, 
or willow. They give many grapes, but bad wine. Pafs St. Martino, and then a 
large village of well built houfes, without a fingle glals window.-30 miles. 

The 17th. St. Gaudens is an improving town, with many new houfes, fomething 
more than comfortable. An uncommon view of St. Betrand ; you break at once 
upon a vale funk deep enough beneath the point of view to command every hedge and 
tree, with that town cluftered round its large cathedral, on a rifing ground ; it it had 
been built purpofely to add a feature to a fingular profpeft, it could not have been 
better placed. The mountains rife proudly around, and give their rough frame to 
this exquifite little pifiure, 

Crofs the Garonne, by a new bridge of one fine arch, built o r hard blue lime-ftone. 
Medlars, plumbs, cherries, maples in every hedge, with vines trained.—Stop at 
Laurefle; after which the mountains almoft dole, and leave only a narrow vale, the 
Garonne and the road occupying fome portion of it. Immenfe quantities of poultry 
in all this country; molt of it the people fait and keep in greafe. We tailed a foup 
made of the leg of a goofe thus kept, and it was not nearly fo bad as I expected. 

Every crop here is backward, and betrays a want of fun ; no wonder, for we have 
been long travelling on the banks of a rapid river, and mull now be very high, though 
fti 11 apparently in vales. The mountains, in palling on, grow more int ere fling. Their 
beauty, to northern eyes, is very fingular ; the black and dreary profpefls which our 
mountains offer are known to every one ; but here the climate cloaths them with ver¬ 
dure, and the higheft fummits in fight are covered with wood; there is fnow on ftill 
higher ridges. 
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puit the Garonne fome leagues before Sirpe, where the river Node fa'.s into if. 
The road toBagnere is along this river, in a very narrow valley, at one end of which 
is built the town of Luchon, the termination of our journey; which to me has “been 
one of the moll agreeable I ever undertook; the good humour and good ieufe of my 
companions are well calculated for travelling; one renders a journey pleafing, and the 
other inftructive.—Having now crolTed the kingdom, and been in many French inns, 
I fliall in general oblerve, that they are on an average better in two relpects, and worfe 
in all the reft, than thofe in England. We have lived better in point of eating and 
drinking beyond a queftion, than we fhould have done in going from London to the 
Highlands of Scotland, at double the'expence. But if in England the beftof every 
thing is ordered, without any attention to the expence, we fhould for double tne money 
have lived better than v;c have done in France; the common cookery of the French 
gives great advantage. It is true, they road every thing to a chip, if they are not 
cautioned; but they give fuch a number and variety of dilhes, that if you do not like 
lome, there are others to pleafe your palate. Ihe defert at a French inn has no rival 
at an Englifh one; nor are the liquors to be defpifed.—We fometimes have met with 
bad wine, but upon the whole, far better than fuch port as Englifh inns give. Beds 
are better in France; in England they are good only at good inns ; and we iiave none 
of that torment, which is fo perplexing in England, to have the fheets aired ; for we 
never trouble our heads about them, doubtlefs on account of the climate. After theft; 
two points, .all is a blank. You have no parlour to eat in; only a room with two, three, 
or four beds. Apartments badly fitted up; the walls white-wafhed, or paper of dif¬ 
ferent forts in the fame room ; or tapeftry fo old as to be a fit nidus for moths and 
fpvders; and the furniture fuch, that an Englifh inn-keeper would light his fire with it. 
Fora table, you have every where a board laid on crofs bars, which are fo conveniently 
contrived, as to leave room for your legs only at the end.—Oak chairs with rufh bot¬ 
toms, and the back univerfally a direct perpendicular, that defies all idea of reft after 
fatigue. Doors give mufic as well as entrance; the wind whittles through their chinks; 
and hinges grate difeord. Windows admit rain as well as light; when fbut they are 
not eafy to open; and when open not eafy to fliut. Mops, brooms, and ferubbing- 
brufhes are not in the catalogue of the neceffaries of a French inn. Bells there are none ; 
the fdle mu ft always be bawled for; and when file appears is neither neat, well drefled, 
nor handfome. The kitchen is black with fmoke; the mailer commonly the cook , and 
thelefsyou fee of the cooking, the more likely you are to have a flomach to your dinner; 
but this is not peculiar to France. Copper utenfils always in great plenty, but not al¬ 
ways well tinned. The mi ft refs rarely dalles civility or attention to her guefts among the 
requifites of her trade.-39 miles. 

The 28th. Having been now ten days fixed in our lodgings, which the Count de 
la Rochefoucauld’s friends had provided for us, it is time to minute a few particulars 
of our life here. Monfieur Lazowfki and myfelf have two good rooms on a ground 
floor, with beds in them, and a fervant’s room, for four livres (3s. 6d.) a-day. We 
are fo unacculiomed in England to live in our bed-chambers, that it is at firft awkward 
in France to find that people live no where-elfe. At all the inns I have been in, it has 
been always in bed-rooms; and here I find, that every body, let his rank be what it 
may, lives in his bedchamber. This is novel; our Englifh cuftom is far more con¬ 
venient, as well as more pleafing. But this habit I dais with the oeconomy of the 
French* The day after we came, I was introduced to the la Rochefoucauld party, 
with whom we have lived; it confifts of the Duke and Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld;, 
daughter of the Duke de Chabot; her brother, the Prince de Laon and his Princefs, 
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the daughter of the Duke de Montmorenci; the Count de Chabot, another brother of 
the Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld; the Marquis d’Aubourval, who with my two fellow- 
travellers and myfelf, make a party of nine at dinner and fupper. A traiteur ferves 
our table at four livres a head for the two meals, two courfes and a good defert for 
dinner} for fupper one courfe and a defert; the whole very well ferved, with every 
thing good in feafon; the winefeparate, at fix fous (3d.) a bottle. With difficulty the 
Count’s groom found a liable. Hay is little fhort of 5 1 . Englifh per ton ; oats much 
the fame price as in England, but not fo good; draw dear, and fo fcarce, that very 
often there is no. litter at all. 

The States of Languedoc are building a large and handfome bathing-houfe, to con¬ 
tain various feparate cells, with baths, and a large common room, with two arcades 
to walk in, free from fun and rain. The prefent baths are horrible holes, the patients 
lie up to their chins in hot fulphureous water, which, with the beaftly dens they are 
placed in, one would think fufficient to caufe as many diftempers as they cure. They 
are reforted to for cutaneous eruptions. Tile life led here has very little variety. 
Thofe who bathe, or drink the waters, do it at half after five or fix in the morning; 
but my friend and myfelf are early in the mountains, which are here ftupendous; we 
wander among them to admire the wild and beautiful fcenes which are to be met with in 
aim oft every direction. The whole region of the Pyrenees is of a nature and afpeft fo 
totally different from every thing that I had been accuftomed to, that thefe excurfions 
were productive of much amufement. Cultivation is here carried to a confiderable 
perfection in feveral articles, efpecially in the irrigation of meadows : we feek out the 
molt intelligent peafants, and have many and long converfations with thofe who under- 
ftand French, which however is not the cafe with all, for .the language of the country 
is a mixture of Catalan, Provencal, and French.—This, with examining the minerals, 
(an article for which the Duke de la Rochefoucauld likes to accompany us, as he pof- 
feffes a confiderable knowledge in that branch of natural hiftory), and with noting the 
plants with which we are acquainted, ferves well to keep our time employed fufficient]y 
to our tafte. The ramble of the morning finifiied. We return in time to drefs for din¬ 
ner, at half after twelve or one; then adjourn to the drawing-room of Madame de la 
Rochefoucauld, or the Counrefs of Grandval alternately, the only ladies who have- 
apartments large enough to contain the whole company. None are excluded; as the 
firft thing done by every perfqn who arrives, is to pay a morning vifit to each party al¬ 
ready ill the place ; the vifit is returned, and then every body is of courfe acquainted 
at thefe affemblies, which laft till the evening is 'cool enough for walking. There is 
nothing-in them but cards, trick-track, chefs, and fometimes mufic; but the great 
feature is cards: I need not add, that I abfented myfelf often from thefe parties, which 
are ever mortally infipid to me in England, and not lels fo in France. In the even¬ 
ing, the company fplits into different parties, for their promenade, which lafts till half 
an hour after eight; fupper is ferved at nine; there is after it, an hour’s eonverfation 

in the chamber of one of our ladies ; and this is the beft part of the day,_for the chat 

is free, lively, and unaffected; and uninterrupted, unlefs on a poft-day, when the 
Duke has fuch packets of papers and pamphlets, that they make us ail politicians. All 
the world are in bed by eleven- 

In this arrangement of the day, no. circumfiance is fo ohjedionable as that of dinin- 
at noon, toe confequence of eating no breakfaft ; for as the ceremony of dreflm* is 
kept up, you mult be at home from any morning’s excurfion by twelve o'clock This 
fingle circumftance, it adhered to, would be fufficient to deftroy smv purftiits,’ except 
the tnoft frivolous. Dividing the day exactly in halves, deftroys it for any expedition, 
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enquiry, or bufinefs that demands feven or eight hours attention, iniiiltemspted by any 
calls to the table or the toilette; calls which, after fatigue or exertion, are obeyed with 
refrefliment and with pleafure. We drefs for dinner in England with propriety, as the 
reft of the day is dedicated to eafe, to converfe, and relaxation; but by doing it at 
noon, too much time is loll. What is a man good for after his filk breeches and 
{lockings are on, his hat under his arm, and his head Lien pond re ? —Can he botanize 
in a watered meadow ?—Can he clamber the rocks to mineralize ?—Can he farm with 
the peafant and the ploughman ?—He is in order for the converfation of the ladies, which 
to be fure is in every country, but particularly in France, where the women are highly 
cultivated, an excellent employment; but it is an employment that never re'ifhes bet¬ 
ter than after a day fpent in active toil or animated pnrfuit; in fomething that has en¬ 
larged the fphere of our conceptions, or added to the (lores of our knowledge. —I am 
induced to make this obfervation, becaufe the noon dinners are cuftomary all over 
France, except with perfons of confiderable fafhipn at Paris. They cannot be treated 
with too much ridicule or ft-verity, for they are abfolutely hoftile to every view of 
fctence, to every fpirited exertion, and to every ufeful purfuit in life. 

Living in this way, however, with fevera! perfons of the firfl fafhion in the kingdom, 
is an objeft to a foreigner felicitous to remark the manners and character of the nation. 
1 have every reafon to be pleafed with the experiment, as it affords me a conilant op¬ 
portunity to enjoy the advantages of an unaffected and poliihed fociety, in which an 
invariable fweetnefs of difpofition, mildnefs of character, and what in Englifh we em¬ 
phatically call good temper, eminently prevail :—feeming to arife-at leaf! I con¬ 

jecture it, from a thoufand little namelefs and peculiar circumftances—not refulting 
entirely from the perfonal character of the individuals, but apparently holding of the 
national one.— Belides the perfons I have named, there are among others at our af- 
femblies, the Marquis and Marchionefs de Hautfort; the Duke and Duchefs de Ville 
(this Duchefs is among the good order of beings) ; the Chevalier de PeyraC } Monfieur 
I’AbbeBaftard; Baron de Serifs; Vifcountefs Dubamel; the Bilhops of Croire ana 
Montauban; Monfieur de la Marche; the Baron de Montagu, a chefs player; the 
Chevalier de Cheyron; and Monfieur de Bellecomb, who commanded in Pondicherry, 
and was taken by the Englifh. There are alfo about half a dozen young officers, and 
three or four abbees. 

if I may hazard a remark on the converfation of French affemblies, from what I have 
known here, I fliould praife them for equanimity, but condemn them for infipidity. 
All vigour of thought Teems fo excluded from exprefiion, that characters of ability arid 
of inanity meet nearly on a par: tame and elegant, unintereffing and polite, the 
mingled mafs of communicated ideas has powers neither to offend nor inftrud; where 
there is much polifli of character, there is little argument; and if you neither ariue 
nor difeufs, what is converfation P—Good temper, and habitual eafe, are the firft ingre¬ 
dients in private fociety; but wit, knowledge, or originality, mull break their even 
furface into feme inequality of feeling, or converfation is like a journey on an endlefs flat. 

Of the rural beauties we have to contemplate, the valley of Larbouffe, in a nook of 
which the town of Luchon is fituated, is the principal, with its furrounding accompa¬ 
niment of mountain. The range that bounds it to the north is bare of wood, but co¬ 
vered with cultivation; and a large village, about three parts of its height, is perched 
on a fteep, that ahnoft makes the tmaccufloined eye tremble with apprehenfion, that 
the village, church, and people will come tumbling into the valley. Villages thus 
perched, like eagles’ nelts on rocks, are a general circumfiance in the Pyrenees, which 
appear to be wonderfully peopled. The mountain that forms the weftem wall of the 
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valjey, is of a prodigious magnitude. Watered meadow and cultivation rife more than 
one-third the height. A foreft of oak and beech forms a noble belt above it ; higher 
ili 11 is a region of ling; and above all fnow. From whatever point viewed, this moun¬ 
tain is commanding from its magnitude, and beautiful from its luxuriant foliage. The 
range which clofes in the valley"to the eaft is of a charaTer different from the others; 
it has more variety, more cultivation, villages, foreits, glens, and cafcades., That 
of Gouzat, which turns a mill as foon as it falls from the mountain, is romantic, 
with every accompaniment neceffary to give a high degree of piflurefque' beauty. 
There are features in that of Montauban, which Claude Loraine would not have failed 
transfufing on his canvafs ; and the view of the vale from the chefnut rock is gay and 
animated. 0 The termination of our valley to the fouth is drilling ; the river Neite pours 
in inceffant cafcades over rocks that feem an eternal refiftance. The eminence in the 
centre of a fmall vale, on which is an old tower, is a wild and romantic fpot; the roar 
of the waters beneath unites in effect with the mountains, whofe towering foreits, finifli- 
iim in fnow, give an awful grandeur, a gloomy gveatnefs to the fcene; and feem to 
raffe a barrier of reparation between two kingdoms, too formidable even for armies 
to pafs. But what are rocks, and mountains, and fnow, when oppofed to human am¬ 
bition?_In the recedes of the pendent woods, the bears find their habitation, and on. 

the rocks above, the eagles,have their nefts. All around is great; the fublime of na¬ 
ture, with impofing majefty, impreffes awe upon the mind ; attention is rivetted to the 
fpot; and imagination, with all its excurfive powers, feeks not to wander beyond the 
fcene. 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror o*cr the woods. 

To view thefe fcenes tolerably, is a bufinefs of fame days; and fucii is the climate 
here, or at leaft has been fince I was at Bagnere de Luchon, that not more than one 
day in three is to be depended on for fine weather* The heights of the mountains is fuch, 
that the clouds, perpetually broken, pour down quantities of rain* From June 26th. 
to July 2d,* we had one heavy fliower, which Jafted without mtermiflion for fixty 
hours. The mountains, though fo near, were hidden to their bafes in the clouds. 
They do not only a r re ft the fleeting ones which are pafling in the atmofphere, but feem 
to have a generative power; for you fee fmall ones at firft, like thin vapour rifing out 
of glens, farming on theildesof the hills, and increafmg by degrees, till they become 
clouds heavy enough to reft on the tops, or elfe rife into the atmofpherc, and pals 
away with others. 

Among the original tenants of this immenfe range of mountains, the firft in point of 
dignity, from the importance of the mifehief they do, are the bears. There are butfi 
forts, carnivorous and vegetable*eaters ; the latter are more mifehievous than their 
more terrible brethren, coming down in the night and eating the corn, particularly 
buck-wheat and maize; and they are fo nice in choofing the fvveeteft ears of the latter, 
that they trample and fpoil infinitely more than they eat. The carnivorous bears wage 
war againft the cattle and fceep, fo that no fiock can be left in the fields at night. 
Flocks muft be watched by fhepherds, who have fire-arms, and the afliltance of many 
ftcut and fierce dogs : and cattle are (hut up in ftables every ni^ht in the year. Some¬ 
times, by accident, they wander from their keepers, and if left abroad, they run a 
confiderable rifque of being devoured.—The bears attack thefe animals by leaping on 
their back, force the head to the ground, and thrufl their paws into the body in the 
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violence of a dreadful hug. There are many hunting days every year for deftroying 
them; feveral pari flies joining for that purpofe. Great numbers of men and boys form 
a cordon, and drive the wood where the bears are known or fufpefted to be. They 
are the fattell in winter, when a good one is worth three louis. A bear never ventures 
to attack a wolf; but feveral wolves together, when hungry, will attack a bear, and 
kill and eat him. Wolves are here only in winter. In fummer, they are in the very 
remotefl parts of the Pyrenees-the moll diftant from human habitations: they are 
here, as (.very where elfe in France, dreadful to fiieep. 

A part of our original plan of travelling to the Pyrenees, was an exeurfion into 
Spain. Our landlord at l.uchon had before procured mules and guides for perfons 
travelling on bufinefs to Saragofla and Barcelona, and at our requeft wrote to Vielle, 
the firfl Spanilh town acrofs the mountains, for three mules and a conductor, who 
fpeaks French ; and being arrived according to appointment, we fet out on our ex¬ 
pedition. 

July io. My friend and myfelf are mounted on the two belt mules, which are, 
however, but finall ; his fervant, with our baggage, is on a third, and the owner of the 
mules, our conductor, marches on foot, boa fling that his legs are good for fifteen leagues 
a day; this is his bufinefs; but we are not a little difappoinced to find his French is 
pretty much that of a Spanifh cow, if 1 may ufe a common' French expreffion. From 
Bagnere to Luchon, we afcended inceffantly, and, in our way, viewed the paftures 
in the French mountains, which the Spanifh flock-mafters hire for their flieep in fum¬ 
mer ; which in emigrating, make thirteen days march every year from the lower parts 
of Catalonia. The management of thefe flocks is an objeft which mud be explained 
el lew here. Having fatisfied ourfelves with the examination, we returned to the direfl; 
road for Viell , which quits the river Nefte, about a league from Bagnere; it enters foon 
after one of the moil wooded regions of the Pyrenees, and, at the fame time, the molt 
romantic. The way fo bad, that no horfes but thofe of the mountains could pafs it; 
but our mules trod fecurely amidfl rolling ftones on the edges of precipices of a tremen¬ 
dous depth; but though fure footed, they are not free from {tumbling; and, whenr 
they happen in thofe fituations to trip a little, they elecfrify their riders in a manner not 
altogether fo pleafantly as Mr. Walker. Pafs the frontier line which divides France from 
Spain, and flill rifing on the mountains, we fee the Spanitli valley of Aran, with the ri¬ 
ver Garonne winding through it in a beautiful manner. The town of Boftofe and the 
Spanifh cultom-houfe are at the foot of the mountains. This valley of Aran is richly 
cultivated ; nothing fcarcely can be finer than the view of it from heights fo great as to 
render the common objects filtered ing; the road le^ds under trees, whofe natural arches 
prefent, at every ten paces, new landlcapes. The thick woods give fine mafies of {hade ; 
the rocks large, and every outline bold ; and the verdant vale, that is fpread far below 
at your feet, has all the features of beauty, in contrafl to the (ublimity of the furround¬ 
ing mountains, Defcend into this vale, and halt at our firft Spanifh inn. No hay, no 
com, no meat, no glafs in the windows; but cheap eggs and bread, and forae finall. 
trout, 15 s. {jd.\ EngUh), 

Follow hence the Garonne, which is already a fine river, but very rapid ; the inha¬ 
bitants of the mountains float trees to their faw-mills, which are at work cutting boards. 
The whole valley of Aran is well cultivated and highly peopled ; it is a journey of eight 
hours, or about forty Englifh miles in length, and has thirty-two villages, or rather 
little towns, which have a pretty appearance, the walls being well built, and the roofs 
well Hated; but on entering, the fpe&acle changes at once,-for we tound them the abodes 
of poverty and wretchednejs; not one window of glals to be leen in a whole town ; 
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fcarcely any chimnics; the rooms of both floors vomiting the fmoke out of the win¬ 
dows. 

Arrive at Vielle, the-capital of this valley, and the paflage from the part of France 
we had left, to Barcelona; a circumftanee which has given it fome trifling relources. 
We were here informed, that we could not go into'Spain without a pafi'port: we waited, 
therefore, on the commandant, lieu tenant-colonel and knight of Calatrava, who preikles 
over the whole valley, and its thirty-two towns; Ms houfe was the only one we had feen 
in this part that had glafs windows. In his anti-room, under a canopy of ftate, hung 
the king’s picture. We were received with the Spanilh formality, and allured, that a 
few months ago there was an order to fend every foreigner, found without a paifport, 
to the troops, which {hews well enough the number of foreigners here. On each hde 
of his excellency's bed was a brace of piitols, and a crucifix in the middle; we did not 
alk in which he puts the moft confidence. 

At Bagnere we were told that the inn at Vielle was good. We found the lower floor 
a liable, from which we mounted to a black kitchen, and, through that, to a baking 
room, with a large batch of loaves for an oven, which was heating to receive them. In 
this room, were two beds for all the'travellers who might happen to come; if too nu¬ 
merous, ftraw is fpread on the floor, and you may reft as you can. No glafs to the 
windows, and a large hole in the cieling to clamber into the garret above it, where the 
windows were without fhutters to keep out either rain or wind. One of the beds was 
occupied, fo that my companion laid on a table. The houfe, however, afforded eggs 
for anomlet, good bread, thick wine, brandy, and fowls killed after we arrived. The 
people very dirty, but civil.-26 miles. 

The 1 ith. Left Vielle, and took that route to Barcelona, which is by the ports (paflage 
acrofs the mountains) of Piafs ; another fomewhat fhorter being represented as exceed¬ 
ingly fteep and difficult, and the country to that city worfe. Pafs feveral of the thirty- 
two villages of the valley of Aran, that croud on each other, fo that the population mu ft 
be very great. It refults here, from the divifion of property, and from the plenty of 
cattle and fuel yielded by the mountains belonging to every parilh. 

Pafs Arteas and Jafa ; crofs the river that falls into the Garonne ; there is a fine view 
of the mountains over the former of thefe places, of wood, rock, and fnow. The trees 
floating down the Garonne ftrike their ends againfl; the rocks in it, and make a molt 
Angular noife, very much like thunder. Pafs Salardeau and Tradoze, which is the 
laft village of the valley, and near it the fource of the river Garonne to the left; but a 
ftream to the right, which we palled, feetns rather larger. All the villages we have feen 
appear equally wretched; chimnics too great a luxury to look for in any of them. Vaft 
rocks of granite are rolled promifcuoufly from the mountains, and innumerable fprings 
pour down their fides. We then mounted to the very top of the Pyrenees, much above 
fome of the remaining fnow, and from the fummit have a tremendous view of ridges 
of mountains, one beyond another, in Catalonia, many of them with fnowy tops, to the 
diftance of fifty or fixty miles. It took us four hours and three quarters to get to the 
top of the higheft ridge ; yet when we began to afeend, we mu ft have been, if we may 
judge from the rapidity of the Garonne for feveral hundred miles from hence to Bour- 
deaux on fome of the higheft land in Europe. No wood at the top, but pafturage, 
amongft rocks of micaceous fchiftus, for great herds of cows and oxen that breathe the 
pure air of this elevated region. 

The fprings we now meet with flow towards the Mediterranean ; pafs a church that 
Hands by itlelf in the defeent, and a beautiful cafcade of five or fix different falls, which 
pour down a torrent not leis than five hundred feet amongft wood ; a valt rock above 
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it; the whole a great but favage view. The trees here (pines) are finer than on the 
French hills; they are all cut for the Touloufe market, being- carried over the moun¬ 
tains, and floated down the Garonne; from which we may draw conclufions on the com¬ 
parative demand of the two kingdoms. 

Pafs a fpot where an earthquake threw down part of a mountain, Hopped a fir earn, 
and formed a large pond : it mull have been a dreadful convulfion, for the fpot is now 
a walte of immenfe fragments of rock, large as cottages, that are tumbled about in fuch 
ruinous confufion as to be truly horrible to view. The tradition is, that four men and 
their mules were buried under them. Come to the valley of Efkeredano, where wheat 
and rye are cut. Every fcrap on the defcent is cultivated ; it commands an extenflve 
favage view of mountains, with patches of culture fcattered about the declivities. The 
profpefl down the vale beautiful. 

Crofs an arch at the junction of two rivers, on which rafters are now formed of plank 
and trees, and floated down. Reach Seullow; the inn fo bad, that our guide would 
not permit us to enter it; we therefore went to the houfe of the cure. A fcene followed 
fo new to Englifli eyes, that we could not refrain from laughing very heartily. As our 
reverend hofl had a chimney in his kitchen, we did not quarrel with the want of glafs 
in his windows: he ran to the river to catch trout; a man brought fome chickens, that 
were put to death on the fpot. For light, they kindled fplinters of pine, and two merry- 
wenches and three or four men coHefted to Hare at us, as well as we at them, werepre- 
fently bufy to fatisfy our hunger. They gave us red wine, fo dreadfully putrid of the 
boraccio, that I could not touch it; and brandy, poifoned with annifeed. What then 
were we to do ? feeing our diftrefs, they brought out a bottle of rich, excellent white 
wine, refcmbling Mountain ; all then was well: but when we came to examine the beds, 
there was but one to be found. My friend would again do- the honours, and infilled 
cm my taking it: he made his on a table, and what with bugs, fleas, rats, and mice, 
flept not. I was not attacked ; and though the bed and a pavement might be ranked 
in the Jameciafs of foftnefs—fatigue converted it to down. This town and its inhabi¬ 
tants appeared equally wretched; the finoke holes, inftead of chimnies, the total want of 
glafs windows, the chearfulnefs of which, to the eye, is known only by the want* the 
drefs of the women all black, with cloth of the fame colour about their heads, and hano-- 
ing half down their backs, no lhoes, no (lockings; the effea, upon the whole, as difmal 
and favage as their rocks and mountains.-32 miles.. 

The 12th. The bills on each fide are now almoft clofe, and juft admit the river, the 
road, and a fcrap of meadow. The rocks lamellated fchillus, fbme micaceous. La¬ 
vender, for the firfl time, (pontaneous. Pafs Briafca, a village perched on a mountain 
like an eagle’s neft. Come to Labourfel, where is an iron work. Heel and iron made 
at the fame time, and the furnace blown by the fall of water (imply, without bellows.. 
The water falls about ten feet, and, by its motion, drives the air into a fort of tunnel, 
which points to the centre of the furnace; the bottom of the mafs of melted metal is 
fleel; the middle of it foft, and the upper part hard iron. They burn charcoal made 
of pine wood. Pafs Rudafs on the top of a rocky mountain, and come prefently to vines 
and fruit-trees, yet faow in fight. As we defcend to the vale, every fpot is cultivated 
that is capable of it. Crofs the river to Realp, a long town with many ihops, in which 
hemp fabrics feem a principal article. Hedges of pomegranates in bloffom. Dine at a 
dreadful auberge, which, inftead of fatisfying, oftended all the fenfes we were mailers of. 

Hitherto in Catalonia, we have feen nothing to confirm the character given of that 
province; for fcareeiy any thing has a tolerable appearance; the towns and the country 
appear equally poor and mile table,. 

Come = 
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Come to Jare, wbofe environs wear a better countenance, on account of an immenle 
f dt-work belonging to the king. Here firft meet with olives, and going up the moun¬ 
tain, which is all of pudding-hone, find it cut into terraces fupported by walls, and planted 
with vines, mulberries, and olives. 

The road then led through a pafs in the mountains, which prefented, I think, without 
exception, the molt finking fcene that I had ever beheld. I remember the impreffioa 
that the ocean made on me the firft time I faw it, and believe it to have been weaker 
than this ; I Jhall not fpend many words in attempting to defcribe what the pencil itfelf 
in the hands of a mailer would fail to convey an adequate idea. The pafs is above a 
mile long; the rocks feem rent afunder to make way for the river, which entirely fills 
the bottom of the chafm. The road was cut out of the rock, and was wrought with 
gunpowder, a work of prodigious labour and expence. It paffes on heights that vary 
the l’cene, and that give a depth below the eye enough to be interefting. The mountains 
of Hone, which rife on either fide, are the moil tremendous in their height, magnitude, 
and pendent form, that imagination can conceive. Were all the rocks of England 
piled on one another, they would form but pigmy heaps, compared with thefe gigantic 
and flupendous maffeS. Rocks are commonly, even in their moft bold appearances, 
detached parts of mountains; and, however great in themfelves, have malles above 
them, which leflen their effect. It is o'therwife here : if we fuppofe the Ikeletons of 
mountains laid bare to the eye, it will be but a vague idea. Valtnefs of fize, perpen¬ 
dicularity of form—pendant—and protruding—e very circumftance that can give a power 
to inanimate nature, to command and artelt attention, is fpread forth with an impofing 
magnificence through every feature of this fublime fcenery. 

Pafs Coolagafe, the features of the country now begin to relax; the mountains are 
not fo high, and the vales are wider. Arrive at la Pobla, after a fatiguing journey of 
thirty-fix Englifli miles, more than half of which, as in general, we made on foot. 
Here we fared fumptuoufly, for report made the inn fo bad, that we took refuge with 
a fhopkeeper. It feetns an extraordinary circumftance, that in thefe parts of Spain you 
ride la the door of a private houfe, defire lodging and food, and pay of courfe what 
they demand. However, it mull always be taken into the account of our fare, that 
the wine of all the country is fo poifoned with the boraccio, that water is the bell be¬ 
verage, unlefs annifeed brandy fiiould be to your tafte. Sallads alfo, a principal dilh with 
them, are not eatable, by realon of the oil oi the country being ftrofig and rancid • 
a qualify which the inhabitants feem to think efiential to good oil, for they every where 
gave it the higbeft praifes. This town has fome good houfes with glafs windows; and 

we faw a well drelied young lady, attended in a gallant manner by two monks.-- 

36 miles. 

The 13th. Leave la Pobla, and crofs the river, which is fixty yards wide; it com- 
penfates, by the life made of its waters in irrigation, the mifchief it does in floods, for 
we paffed two large tracls deftroyed by it. The mountains around of bold and inte- 
refting features; the country in general a mixture of cultivation and wane, for fome 
fpace pleufing enough to the eye; but they have no meadows, fo that our mules have 
met with nothing like hay; draw and barley are their food ; and they tell ns, that all 
over Spain it is the fame thing, with fome exceptions in Watered lands for lucerne. 
Much corn threlhiug every where. 

The road leads by Monte Efquieu, the whole of which confifts of a white ftone and 
argillaceous marie. Look back over a great profpeG. but deftilute of wood. Ourcafo 
a poor place: there, as every where elfe, the fir ft.floor is a liable, which is cleaned 
out not more than once or twice a year, when the land is ready to receive the dung. 

The 
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The delicious effluvia given to the reft of the houfe, in fo hot a climate, may be conjec¬ 
tured : rifing into the kitchen and the chambers, it there meets with fuch a variety of 
other unfavory effences, as to form compounds fufficient to puzzle the raoft dextrous of 
the aerial philofophers to analize. All their white wine here is boiled. Defcend moun¬ 
tains terraced for olives, which grow well on rocks, but add no beauty to them; info- 
much that cloathing a country with the moft ugly of all trees adds nothing to the plea- 
fure of the eye. 

Pafs in fight of St. Roma, and crofs a diftritt of Ms, and a large wafte entirely co¬ 
vered with lavender. 

Pafs up a hill which commands a vaft profped of diftant mountains, W. S. W., they 
are in Arragon ; very high ; and feen one beyond another to a great diftance; alio the 
fnowy ones of the Pyrenees which we have left. Following the road, we fee it opening 
to an immenfe view of what at firft appears to be a plain, a great range of country 
towards the Tea j but it is all broken in mountainous ridges, which feem low, merely 
on comparifon with the greater heights from which we view. The Pyrenees in one 
great chain to the left, and the mountains of Tortofa to the right. Defcend to Fulca, 
where we flop for the night at an inn kept by a confiderable farmer, and meet, for 
Spain, with tolerable accommodation. We had here, in the evening, a moft tremen¬ 
dous tempeft. The lightning which I have feen in England has been a mere glim¬ 
mering, compared with the dreadful corrufcations of this ardent and electric atmof- 
phere.° A range of the Pyrenees was in fight for one hundred miles in a line; the 
forked flafhes of the lightning darted in ftreams of fire to the length of half that extent, 
and much of it from an immenfe height. The colour was of the brighteft whitenefs ; 
the feene was great, awful and fublime.-2.8 miles. 

The 14th. In the morning the hemifphere was all heavy with clouds, and fome 
rain fell; we expreffed apprehenfions of being wet, but our landlord faid we fliould. 
have a very fine day ; we had confidence, and it proved a clear burning one. 

ITere I may obferve, that in above one hundred miles in Catalonia, we have feen 
but two houfes that appeared decidedly to be gentlemen’s, one the governor’s at 
Viella, and the other in the town of La Pobla; and in the fame line of country not 
more than one acre probably in two hundred is cultivated. Tlius far, therefore, we 
have experienced an entire difappointment in the expectation of finding this province a 
garden. 

Pafs the fide of a mountain covered with rofetnary, box, and brambles, and defcend 
into a rich vale to the town of Pous. Grofs the river Segre by a moft commodious 
ferry boat, much better executed and contrived for carriages and horfes, than any I 
have feen in England. I have crofted the Thames, the Severn, and the Trent, but 
never faw any in which the horfes were not forced to leap through a narrow cut 
in the fide of the boat to the imminent danger of being lamed : and I have known 
both cows, oxen, and horfes killed in the operation. A carriage may be driven in 
and out of this ferry boat without taking ofF a horfe, or a perfon moving from his feat. 
The boat crofles the river by a great rope pafling over a lanthorn wheel. The care 
and attention given to irrigation here cannot be exceeded. Much filk winding. 

They threlh their corn by driving mules in the oriental method on a circular floor of 
earth in the open air ; a girl drives; three or four men turn the ftraw, move it away, 
and fupply the floor. - 

Pafs a wafte of marie, with ftrata of talc in fotne places clear and tranfparent. Alin¬ 
ing, and breaking into thin flakes.—Deferts fpr feveral miles. Pafs Ribelles, a vil- 

voi.. tv.- p lage 
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lage whofe white church and houfes, on the pinnacle of a rocky hill, have a lingular 
effect in the midft of an uncultivated dreary tra£h Dine at Senavia j the day excef- 
fively hot, and the flies fo innumerable, as to be a perfect plague. They have a good 
contrivance for keeping them off' the table you eat at, which is a moveable and very 
light frame of canvas, fufpended from the cieling by two pivots, and a girl keeps pul¬ 
ling it backwards and forwards while you are at table ; the motion it gives the air drives 
off the flies. Where this invention is not adopted, fhe ufes a hand-flapper for the fame 
purpofe, fanning in a droll manner, and far from difagreeable, when the girl is pretty. 
Pafs many watered grounds, with peaches, apples, and ripe pears. Pomegranates in 
the hedges as large now as walnuts in the fhell. To Biofca moftly defert hills, but 
with fome broad vales. No where any wood to be feen, except olives, and evergreen 
oaks, which are almoft as fad as olives. Towards Tora the country is more cultivated, 
and has fome feattered houfes, which I note as a new circumffance. Pafs Caftle Follit. 
The country improves to Calaf, where we arrived after a burning journey of forty 
Englilh miles, having been fourteen hours on our mules.-40 miles. 

The 15th.—Sunday. To mafs at four in the morning: the church almoft full of 
muleteers; it was evident that we were in Spain, from the fervency of devotion with 
which they beat their breads at fome of the refponfes in the fervice. How far this 
violent attention to religion is connefted with the wafte ftate of their province, I fhalf 
leave to others to determine. One thing, which furprifed me a good deal, was feeing 
great numbers of men going out of town with reap-hooks to cut their corn, juft as on 
any other day ; this muft be with the leave of their priefts; and to give fuch permiflion, 
fpeaks more liberality than I had been taught to expeft. 

Crofs a great wafte, and mount a hill, from whence an extenfive view over a naked 
country; and, for thefirft time, we fee Montferrat, the outline of which is interefting. 
Dine at Camprat, in the midft of a rocky country, of a favage afpeft, with fo many 
waftes, that not one acre in an hundred is cultivated. Arrive at the foot of Montfer¬ 
rat, which, from the defeription given of it by Mr. Thicknefs, was one objeft of our 
journey. 

It is a remarkably ifolated mountain, but of an immenfe bafis. An admirable wind¬ 
ing road is made, by which we mounted to the convent; to make this way was a great 
effort in a country where fo few good roads are to be found. Much of this is hewn 
out of the live rock. In other refpeas, it is one of the moll Angular in the world 
On the right hand is a wall of mountain fringed with wood, at the top of which are 
thofe Itupendous rocks, which render it famous : to the left a precipice horrible for 
depth, but all covered with plants, which in England are fought with anxiety and ex¬ 
pence for adorning flirubberies and gardens ; and vegetation here has the luxuriance 
which may be expeded m one of the fineft climates in the world. The road fo level 
and thefe beautiful plants fo thick, that they altogether referable the alley of a decora¬ 
ted ground. The feenery on which you look is every where uncommon - fuch a 
confufion of fhades and maffes ; fuch a tumult of forms, that the eye wanders with a 
kind of amazement from part to part, without being able to repofe in the quiet com 
mand of anydiflinil: objeft. n 

. We arrived at the convent in time for the evening hymns and mufic. The church 
is fplendid, fome of the pidures fine, and the multitude of offerings of diamonds ™ 
bies and all other precious Hones with the quantity of gold and filver lamps, vafes’ &c 
are the laft objeSs lor me to dwell on, fince they never raife any other emotion ik my 

bofom than of difguft. I hate the folly that gives; and if the monks are honeft I hTte 
the folly that receives. ’ 
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On our arrival we were conduced to a neat, plain apartment in the convent, of two 
rooms fumiffied with mere neceffaries, and we were fupplied by the fervants with fuch 
food and wine as we requeued, at a very moderate expence. To this ufeful fpecies of 
hofpitality, we were obliged fora comfortable night's reft.-27 miles. 

The 16th. The principal objeft which had induced us to take Montferrat in our 
wav, was the amazing profpecfc commanded from the top of the mountain, and from 
the various hermitages defcribed by Mr. Thicknefs. This morning we walked up the 
hill, but the weather proved fo perverfe to our views, both in mounting and defend¬ 
ing, that we were the whole time in the clouds.. I ffiould moft willingly have ftaid 
two or three days here, and waited for a better time; but my friend was in fuch a 
hurry to return to Bagnere to the Count de la Rochefoucauld, that we muft have fepa- 
rated, had 1 done it. In fuch tours as thefe, it is always beft to take a fuperfluity of 
time ; a thing very difficult to do when one travels in company; and that of Monf. L. 
was much too valuable and interefting to me to allow fuch a queftion for a mo- 
ment. AU we could do in our elevated fituation, was to mortify ourfelves with ima¬ 
gining the prodigious profpefl before us, without a poffibility of feeing five hundred 
yards, for the clouds were beneath as well as around us. We flopped at one of the 
hermitages, the inhabitant of which, a Maltefe of a gentleman-like deportment and 
maimers, received us hofpitably and politely, fetting out bread, wine, and fruit. He 
lamented our ill luck, telling us that the ifland of Majorca was diftin&Iy to be feen 
from his little garden, which we viewed with pleafore, but ffiould have been better 
pleafed to have feen Majorca. But though the diftant profpeft was thus excluded, we 
had the opportunity to examine and admire the uncommon and ftriking form of 
the rocks, of which this moft interefting mountain is compofedthe whole feems one 
vaft mafs of pudding ftone. 

Leave the convent, and take the road for Barcelona, which, in richnefs of vegetable 
accompaniment, is inferior to that by which we came} we were feveral miles defend¬ 
ing. Pafs Orevoteau, where is a hedge of aloes four feet high r here we are in a high 
road, for we meet for the firft time a cabriolet. Pafs a wretched ftony defert, which 
yields only aromatic plants, fcattered with difmal evergreen oaks. Efparagara is the 
firft manufacturing town-we met with:; woollen cloths, fluffs, and laces : the town is 
near a mile long. Near Martorell, fee the triumphal arch, faid to be built by Annibal; 
it has been lately repaired. In that town-everyone is employed in lace making ; they 
have, however, another occupation not quite fo agreeable to the eye, that ot picking 
vermin out of each other’s heads, in which numbers of them were employed; nor can 
any thing be more (tinkiiig or filthy than their perfons, or more dirty than their houfes; 
to view either, is enough to imprefs the idea,, that cleanlinefs is one of the firft of the 
virtues, and doubly fo in fuch a hot climate. No new houfes in any of thefe towns. 
The country is difagreeable, and rendered worfe by many beds of torrents, without a 
drop of water; arid and hurtful to the eye. Apricots, plumbs, melons, &c.. ripe, 
and fold in the ftreets. * 

Gome to a noble road, which they are making at the expence of the king; fifty 
or fixty feet wide, and walled on the fide to fupport the earth, of which it is formed. 
The country now is far more populous and better built, many vines,, and much culti¬ 
vation. 

It will probably be found, that the great reputation of this province has arifen from 
the improvements in the lower, flat, and irrigated parts;; if fo, it ought to be difcri- 
minated; for by far the larger part of it is mountainous, not lefs in proportion, I 
ffiould conceive, than feven-eighths. Pafs a large paper mill} and continuing on the 

p 2, fame.- 
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fame fine road, join another equally great and well made, that leads to Villa Franca. 
Turn to the left for Barcelona, and crofs a bridge of red granite, a foiid, durable, 
and noble work, four hundred and forty paces long ; but, though built only eight 
years ago, is in a bad and inelegant (tile. Now meet a great number of carts and 
carriages, drawn by very fine mules, and mark every appearance of approaching a 
great city. Within two or three miles of it, there are many villas and good buildings 
of all forts, fpreading to the right and left, and feen all over the country. 1 have 
been at no city fince we left Paris, whofe approach carries fuch a face of animation 
and cheerfiilnefs; and confidering Paris as the capital of a great kingdom, and Barce¬ 
lona as that of a province only, the latter is more ftriking beyond all comparifon. 
This noble road does honour to the prefent king of Spain; it is carried in an even line 
over all narrow vales, fo that you have none of the inconveniencies which otherwife 
are the effe& of hills and declivities. A few palm trees add to the novelty of the prof- 
pe£t to northern eyes. The firft view of the town is very fine, and the fituation truly 
beautiful. The lafl: half mile we were in great hade to be in time for the gates, as 
they are fliut at nine o’clock. We had had a burning ride of forty miles, and were 
a good deal fatigued, yet forced to undergo a ridiculous iearch, as every thing pays 
an entree to government on going into the town; and we had ffill two miles I believe 
to pafs, firft to the French crown, which inn was full, and then to La J’onde, where 
we found good quarters. 

My friend thought this the moft fatiguing day he had ever experienced: the excef- 
five heat oppreffed him much; and, indeed, travellers in general are much more pru¬ 
dent than to ride during the whole day in the middle of July, choofing rather to ex- 
pofe tbemfelves to fatigue here in the morning and evening only. But after a fuccef- 
fion of dog holes, with perpetual ftarving and mortification in the mountains, the 
contraft of this inn was great. It is a very good one, with many waiters, aftive and 
alert as in England. A good fupper, with fome excellent Mediterranean fifli; ripe 
peaches ; good wine ; the moft delicious lemonade in the world; and good beds, all 
tended to revive us; but Monf. Lazowfki was too much fatigued for enjoying them. 
——40 miles. 

The 1 yth. View the town, which is large, and to the eye, in every ftreet, remark¬ 
ably populous : many of them are narrow, which may be expefted in an old town ; 
but there are alfo many others broader, with good houfes ; yet one cannnot on the 
whole confider it as well built, except as to public edifices, which are ereSed in a 
magnificent ftile. Fhere are fome confiderable openings, which) though not regular 
fquares, are ornamental, and have a good effefl in fetting off the new buildincs to the 
bed advantage. One quarter of the citv, called Barcelonetta, is entirely new and 
perfeaiy regular ; the ftreets cutting each other at right angles; but the houfes are 
all imall and low, being meant for the refidence of l'ailors, little fliop keepers and 
artizans: one front of this new town faces she quay. The ftreets are lighted, but the 
duft fo deep in fome of them, efpecially ihe broader ones, that I know not whether 
they are all paved. The governor’s houfe and the new fountain are on a fcale, and in 
a ftile, which fhews that there are no mean ideas of embellishment here. The royal 
foundery for cannon is very great. The building fpacious, and every thing feems ex¬ 
ecuted m a manner that proves no expence was fpared. The guns call are chiefly 
brals : they are foiid ; and fome twenty-four pounders boring ; perhaps in all mecha¬ 
nics the moft curious operation, and which can never be viewed without paying fome 
homage to the genius that firft invented it. In time of war three hundred men are em¬ 
ployed here ; but at prefent the number is not confiderable. 
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But the object at Barcelona which is the moll linking, and which, according to my 
knowledge at leaft, has no where a rival, is the quay. The defign and execution are 
equally good. I guefs it about half a mile long. A low platform of ftone is built but 
a few feet above the water, clofe to which the Blips are moored; this is of breadth 
fufficiem for goods and packages-of all forts in loading and unloading the veffeb. 
A row of arched w arehoules open on to this platform, and over thofe is the upper part 
o t the quay on a level with theflreet; and for the convenience of going up or doWh 
from one to the other, there are gently Hoping ways for carriages, and alio flair-cafes. 
The whole is moll folidly erected in hewn ftone, and finifhed in a manner that difeovers 
a true fpirit of magnificence in this inoft ufeful fort of public works. The road by 
which we travelled for feveral miles—the bridge by which w r e paffed the river—and 
this quay, are works that will do tailing honour to the prefent king of Spain. 
There are now about 140 (hips in the harbour; but the number fometimes much 
larger. 

It is impoffible to view fuch admirable works as the quay of Barcelona, without re¬ 
gretting the enormous fums wafted in war and bloodihed. No quarrel happens between 
two nations, but it coils twenty fuch quays; a thoufand miles of magnificent road; an 
hundred bridges; the pavement, lights, fountains, palaces, and public ornaments of 
fifty cities. To tdl a prince or a parliament (the latter wants this teflon to the fill! as 
much as the former), that a war is as abfurd as it is cruel, for it will coil fo much 
money in figures, makes not the leaft impreflion; they never fee the money, and the 
expence is of fomething ideal; but to tell the king of Spain that it would coil the Ef- 
curial, St. Udefonfo, his palace at Madrid, and all the roads in his kingdom, and he 
would think very ferioufly before he engaged in it. To reafon with a Britilh parlia¬ 
ment, when her noify faflious orators are bawling for the honour of the Britilh lion, 

for the rights of commerce, and freedom of navigation; that is, for a war_that fuch 

a war will coll: an hundred millions fterling, and they are deaf to you. But let it coll 
them thofe roads on which they roll fo luxurioufly, the public bridges, and the great 
edifices that decorate the capital, and our other cities, if the members were willing at 
fuch a price to hazard a war, the people would probably pull down their honfes. 
Yet the cafes are precifely the fame; for if you fpend the money that would form 
and build fuch things, you in effea fpend the things themfelves. A very little calcu¬ 
lation would fhew, that the expence of our three laft wars, which had no other effea 
whatever but to fpill blood and fill gazettes, would have made the whole ifland of 
Great Britain a garden; her whole coaft a quay; and have converted all the houfes in 
her towns into palaces, and her cottages into houfes. But to return. 

The manufactories at Barcelona are confiderable. There is every appearance as 
you walk the ftreets of great and affive induflry; you move no where without hearing 
the creak of Hocking engines. Silk is wrought into handkerchiefs, though not on fo 
great a fcale as at Valencia ; ftockings, laces, and various fluffs. They have aifofoine 
woollen fabrics, but not confiderable. The chief bufinefs of the place is that of com- 
million; the amount of the trade tranfacled is confiderable, though not many fhips 
belong to the port. 1 * 

The induflry and trade, however, which have taken root, and profpered in this city, 
have withflood the continued fyftem of the court to deal feverely with the whole pro- 
vmce of Catalonia. The famous efforts which the Catalans made to place a prince of 
, " 0J ^ e of Auftria on the throne of Spain, were not foon forgotten by the princes of 

the houfe of Bourbon, to their difhonour. Heavy taxes have been laid on the people; 
and the whole province continues to this day difarmed; fo that a nobleman cannot 

wear 
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wear a fword, unlefs privileged to do it by grace or office; and this goes lb far, that 
in order to be able to Ihew this mark of diffiuftion, they are known to get themfelves 
enrolled as familiars of the inquifition, an office which carries with it that licence. 
I note this correctly according to the information given me; blit I hope the perfon who 
gave it was miftaken. For the nobility to ftoop to fuch a meannefs, and the court to 
drive men to fuch unworthy means of diflinftion, fourfcore years after their offence, 
which was fidelity to the prince whom they efteemed their lawful fovereign, fuch an 
aft reflects equal dilhonour upon the nobility and the crown. The mention of the in- 
quifition made us enquire into the prefent ftate of that holy office, and we were inform¬ 
ed, that it was now formidable only to perfons of very notorious ill fame; and that 
whenever it does act againfi: offenders, an inquilitor comes from Madrid to conduct the 
procefs. From the expreffions, however, which were ufed, and the inftances given, 
it appeared that they take cognizance of cafes not at all connected with faith in reli¬ 
gion ; and that if men or women are guilty of vices, which render them offenfive, 
this was the power that interpofed ; an account, in my opinion, by no means favour¬ 
able for the circumfiance, which was fuppofed molt to limit their power, was the explicit 
nature of the offence, viz. being againfi: the Catholic faith, and by no means againfi 
public morals, to fecure which is an object for very different judicatures in every 
country. 

The markets here are now full of ripe figs, peaches, melons, and the more common 
fruits in great profufion. I bought three large peaches for a penny, and our laquaVs 
de place faid, that I gave too much, and paid like a foreigner ; but they have not the 
flavour of the fame fruit in England, in the gardens there are noble orange trees loaded 
with fruit, and all forts of garden vegetables in the greatefl plenty.. The climate 
here in winter may be conjectured from their having green peafe every month in the 
year. 

View the very pretty fort to the fouth of the town, which is on the fummit of a hill 
that commands a vaft profpeft by fea and land, ft is exceedingly well built and welt 
kept. Not withftan ding this fort to the fouth, and a citadel to the north of the 
rown, corfairs in time of war have cut fifhing veffels out of the road, and very near the 
fhore. 

In the evening to the play; the theatre is very large, and the feats on the two fides 
of the pit (for the centre is at a lower price) extremely commodious; each feat is fe- 
parate, fo that you fit as in an elbow chair. A Spanifh comedy was reprefented, and 
an Italian opera after it. We were furprized to find clergymen in every part of the 
houfej a circum (lance never feen in France, Twice a week they have an Italian 
opera, and plays the other evenings. In the centre of the pit on benches the common 
people feat themfelves. I faw a blackfmith, hot from the anvil, with his ffiirt fleeves 
tucked above his elbows, who enjoyed the entertainment equally with the beft compa¬ 
ny in the boxes, and probably much more. Every well dreffed perfon was in the 
French falhion; but there were many who ftill retained the Spanilh mode of wearing 
their Hair without powder, in a thick black net which hangs down the back j nothing 
can have a worfe effect, or appear more offenfive in fo hot a climate. 

The 18th. On leaving the town, we were fearched again, which feems both ufelefs 
and burthenfome. Enter immediately an extraordinary fcene of watered cultivation 
fo fine, that I fuppofe it has given the general reputation to the whole province The 
Indian fig, called here figua de Maura, grows fix or feven feet high, very branchintr 
#tnd crooked; the arms at bottom as thick as the thigh of a common man: thefe and 
tftany aloes in the hedges. At Ballalo, two hours from Barcelona, meet with the 
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firft vineyards; but the hills here, for the mcft part, come down to the fea; and where 
they do not, the vale is not more than half a mile wide. Lyeium in the hedges; 
oranges in the gardens ; a few palm trees uiih vines around them. All here enclofed, 
and the men mending gaps in their hedges. The appearance of induftry on this coaft 
is as great as poffible. Numbers of fifhing boats and nets, with rows of good white 
houfes on the fea fide; and while the men are aftive in their iilheries, the women are 
equally bufy in making lace. Dine at Gremah; many large villages and fcattered 
houfes all the way. Wherever there is an opening in the mountains, more diftant and 
{till higher ones are feen j a circuipfiance which unites with the vaft view from Mont- 
ferrat, and fhews that all behind is mountainous, and that the vales are no where large. 
Pafs a valley, part highly cultivated, but the reft for a quarter of a mile of breadth to¬ 
tally ruined by a torrent. Reach Martaro, a large town of white and clean well built 
houfes, the ftreets crofling each other at right angles. The inhabitants appear ex¬ 
ceedingly induftrious; there are feme flocking engines and lace-makers at every cor¬ 
ner. Every houfe has one large door, which ferves both for door and window to 
that room; an undoubted proof of the warmth of the climate. I am forry to 
add, that here alfo the induftry of catching vermin in each other’s heads is very 
aftive. 

Pals Arenys, a large town, where {hip-building feeins a bufinefs of fome confe- 
quence: making thread lace univerfal here; the thread comes from France. Canet, 
another large town, employed in {hip-building, fifhing, and making lace. All thefe 
towns are well built, with an equal appearance of general induftry, and its infeparable 
companion, private comfort. Every ferap of flat land well cultivated, and the hills co¬ 
vered with vines. 

At Callella, a large town like the former, full of induftry, but the inn no better 
than in the mountains, a {linking, dirty, dreadful hole, without any thing to eat or 

drink but for muleteers; yet we are now in the high road from Paris to Madrid.- 

36 miles. 

The 19th. Leave Callella, and in lefs than a league come to Pineda, another large 
town, and pafs Malgrat, which is not fo well built as the preceding, but much lace 
made in it. ' 

The road here turns from, the fea into an enclofed woodland. Pomegranates make 
very fine thick hedges. There are old caftles on the hills to defend the coaft againft 
the Africans. Houfes fcattered every where, a feature effential to a fine country, 
and an agreeable landfcape. Poplars planted in fome fields, and vines trained from 
one to another. From reading accounts of this hufbandry, I had formed an idea 
that it muft be Angularly beautiful to fee feftoons of vines hanging from tree to 
tree; but there is nothing either pleafing or ftriking in it. The Pyrenees are 
now in front, with very high mountains to the lefr, with their heads in the clouds. 

Pafs for feveral miles a country much mixed with waftes; and come to a very large 
one, fpreading over feveral extenfive hills for many miles, that prefents an extraordina¬ 
ry fpeftacle to northern eyes. It is a thicket of aromatic plants, and beautiful flower¬ 
ing flirubs, with but a fmall mixture of plants common in England. Large fpreading 
myrtles three or four feet high, jeffamines, honey-fuckles, lavender, rofemary, bay, 
lentifeus, tamarife, cailia, &c. &c. but all nuifances here even worfe than heath, with us, 
for we fee neither Iheep nor goats. Pafs Goronota, and many waftes for fome miles 
on gentle Hopes, and come again to a thick woodland enclofed country, like fome parts 
of England. Many hedges of the yellow bloffomed prickly acacia, which anfwers well 
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for that purpofe. Reach Girona, an old town walled and fortified with fome redoubts, 
and a fort on the hill above it; but not kept up, nor indeed would it flop an army 
half an hour. Here is a cathedral and a bifhop, who gave us his bleifing as we puffed 
him, drawn in his coach by fix mutes. His revenue is 24,000 French ltvres; there are 
cured, who have from 1200 to 2000 livres. They tithe no live flock. They have 
no manufactures of any confequence, and no refource but that of agriculture; yet, 

what is extraordinary, Caflilianand French workmen come hither for employment.- 

^6 miles. 

Snow is on the Pyrenees as well as at Bagnere de Luchon. 

July 21. Leave Junquerras, where the countenances and manners of the people 
would make one believe all the inhabitants were fmugglers. Come to a moll noble 
road, which the king of Spain is making; it begins at the pillars that mark the boun¬ 
daries of the two monarchies, joining with the French road ; it is admirably executed. 
Here take leave of Spain and re-enter France: the contrail is finking. When one 
erodes the fea from Dover to Calais, the preparation and circumfiance of a naval 
paffage lead the mind by forae gradation to a change; but here, without going 
through a town, a barrier, or even wall, you enter a new world. From the natural 
and miferable roads of Catalonia, you tread at once on a noble enufeway, made with 
all the foiidity and magnificence that difiingmfli the highways of France. Inflead of 
beds of torrents you have well built bridges; and from a country wild, defect, and 
poor, we found ourfelves in the midfi of cultivation and improvement. Every other 
circumRance fpoke the fame language, and told us by figns not to be miRaken, that 
fome great and operating caufe worked an effect too clear to be mifunderRood. The 
more one fees, the more I believe we fhall be led to think, that there is but one all- 
powerful caufe that inRigates mankind, and that is government!—Others form excep¬ 
tions, and give fhades of difference and difiin&ion, but this a£ts with permanent and 
univerfal force. The prefent inRance is remarkable; for Rouflillon is in fa£t a part of 
Spain ; the inhabitants are Spaniards in language and in cuRoms; but they are under 
a French government. 

Great range of the Pyrenees at a diRance. Meet fhepherds that fpeak the Catalan. 
The cabriolets we meet are Spanifli. The farmers threfh their corn like the Spaniards. 
The inns and thehoufes are the fame. Reach Perpignan; there I parted with Monf. 
Lazowiki. He returned to Bagnere de Luchon, but l had planned a tour in Langue¬ 
doc, to fill up the time to fpare.--15 miles. 

The iid. The Duke de la Rochefoucauld had given me a letter to Monfieur Barri 
deLaffeuies, major of a regiment at Perpignan, and who, he faid, underRood agricul¬ 
ture, and would be glad to converfe with me on the fubjeth I fallied out in the morning 
to find him, but being Sunday, he was at his country feat at Pia, about a league from 
the town. I had a reading walk thither, over a dry Rony country under vines. 
Monfieur, Madame, and Mademoifelfe de Laffeufes, received me with great politenefs. 
I explained the motives of my coming to France, which were not to run idly through 
the kingdom with the common herd of travellers, but to make myfelf a mafier of their 
agriculture; that if I found any thing good and applicable to England, I might copy 
it. He commended the defign greatly ; faid it was travelling with a truly laudable 
motive ; but expreffed much afionilhment, as it was fo uncommon; and was very fore 
there was not a Angle Frenchman in all England on fuch an errand. He defired I 
would fpend the day with him. I found the vineyard the chief part of his hufbandry, 
but he had fome arable land, managed in the Angular manner of that province. He 

pointed 
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noint-d to a village which he faid was Rivefalta, which produced Tome of the moll fe- 
muus wine in France ; at dinner I found that it merited its reputation. In the evening 
returned to Perpignan, after a day fertile in ufefu! information.- S miles. 

Tile 2 id Take the road to Narbonne. Pals Rivefalta. Under the mountain there 
is the largeft fpring I ever faw. Otters-Pool and Holywell are bubbles to it. It rifes 
at the foot of the rock, and is able to turn immediately many mills ; being at once rather 
i river than a fpring. Pafs an uninterrupted flat wafte, without a Angle tree, houfe, or 
village fora conftderabledidance: by much the ugliefl country I have feen in France. 
Great quantities of corn every where treading out with mules as in Spain. Dine at 
Seiean at the Soleil, a good new inn, where 1 accidentally met with the Marquis de 
TrelVan. tie told me, that I mult be a Angular perfon to travel fo far with no other ob- 
,ea than agriculture : he never knew nor heard of the like ; but approved much of the 

plan, and wiflied he could do the fame. . 

The roads here are ftupendous works. I paffed a hill, cut through to eafe a deicent, 
that was all in the folid rock, and colt 90,000 livres (3,937!.) yet it extends butaiew 
hundred yards. Three leagues and an half from Sejeafi to Narbonne colt 1,800,000 
livres (78,7joh). The* ways are fuperb even to a folly. Enormous lums have been 
fpent to level even gentle Hopes. The caufeways are raifed and walled on each fide, 
forming one folid niafs of artificial road, carried acrofs the vallies to the height of fix, 
feven, or eight feet, and never Ids than fifty wide. There is a bridge of a Angle arch, 
and a caufeway to it, truly magnificent; we have not an idea of what fuch a road is in 
England. The traffic of the way, however, demands no fuch exertions; one-third of 
the breadth is beaten, one-third rough, and one-third covered with weeds. In thirty-fix 
niUes 5 I have met one cabriolet, half a dozen carts, and fonts old women with afles. 
For what all this wafte of creature ?—In Languedoc, it is true, thefe works are not dona 
by corvees; but there is an injuftice in levying the amount not far Ihort of them. The 
money is raifed by tallies, and, in making the afleffinent, lands held by a noble tenure are 
fo much eared, and others by a bafe one fo burthened, that one hundred and twenty 
arpentsin this neighbourhood, held by the former, pay 90 livres and four hundred pof- 
fefled by a plebeian right, which ought proportionally to pay 300 livres, is, inftead of 
that, a (felled at 1400 livres. At Narbonne, the canal which joins that ot Languedoc 
deferves attention ] it is a very tine work, and will, they lay, be finilhid next month. 
-36 miles. 

i he 24th. Women without {lockings, and many without flioes; but if their feet are 
poorlv clad, they have a fuperb confolation in walking upon magnificent caufeways : 
the new road is fifty feet wide, and fifty more digged away ordeltroyed to make it. 

The vintage itfelf can hardly be fuch a lcene of activity and animation as this univerfal 
one of treading out the corn, with which all the towns and villages in Languedoc are 
now alive. The com is all roughly flacked around a dry firm fpor, where great num¬ 
bers of mules and horfes are driven-on a rrot round a centre, a woman holding the reins, 
and another, or a girl or two, with whips drive ; the men fupply and clear the floor; 
other parties are dr effing, by throwing the corn into the air for the wind to blow away 
the chaff. Every foul is employed, and with fuch an air of cheerfulnefs, that the people 
f-ern as well pleafed with their labour, as the farmer himfelf with his great heaps of wheat. 
‘The fceue is uncommonly animated and joyous. I flopped and alighted often to fee 
their method; I was always very civilly treated, and my willies for a good price for 
the farmer, and not too good a one for the poor, well received. I his method, which 
entirely laves barns, depends abfolutely on climate : from my leaving Bagnere de I.u- 
chon to this moment, all through Catalonia, Rouffillon, and this part of Languedoc, 
vol. iv, Q there 
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there has been nothing like rain ; but one unvarying clear bright fky and burning fan, 
yet not at all fuffocating, or to me even unpleafant. I afked whether they were not 
lometimes caught in the vain ? they faid, very rarely indeed ; but if rain did come, it is 
feldom more than a heavy fhower, which a hot fun quickly fucceeds and dries every thing 
fpeedily. 

The canal of Languedoc is the capital feature of all this country. The mountain 
through which it pierces is infulated, in the rnidft of an extended valley, and only half 
a mile from the road. It is a noble and ftupendous work, goes through the hill about 
the breadth of three toifes, and was digged without fhafts. 

Leave the road, and croffing the canal, follow it to Beziers ; nine Jluice-gates let the 
water down the hill to join the river at the town.—A noble work! The port is broad 
enough for four large veffels to lie abreaft j the great eft of them carries from ninety to 
one hundred tons. Many of them were at the quay, fome in motion, and every fign 
of an animated bufinefs. This is the beft fight I have feen in France. Here Louis 
XIV. thou art truly great!— Here with a generous and benignant hand, thou difpenfeft 
eafe and wealth to thy people !—Sific omnia , thy name would indeed have been revered! 
To effeft this noble work, of uniting the two feas, lefs money was expended than to be. 
fiege Turin, or to feize Strafbourg like a robber. Such an employment of the revenues 
of a great kingdom is the only laudable way of a monarch’s acquiring immortality; all 
other means make their names furvive with thofe only of the incendiaries, robbers, and 
violaters of mankind. The canal paffes through the river for about half a league, fe- 
parated from it by walls which are covered in floods; and then turns off for Cette. 
'.Dine at Beziers. Knowing that Monf. l’Abbe Rozier, the celebrated editor of the 
Journal Phyfique, and who is now publifhing a dictionary of hufbandry, which in France 
has much reputation, lived and farmed near Beziers, I enquired at the inn the way to 
his houfe. They told me that he had left Beziers two years, but that the houfe was to 
be feen from the ftreet, and accordingly they ihewed it me from fomething of a fquare 
open on one fide to the country ; adding, that it belonged now to a Monf. de Rieufe, 
who had purchafed the eftate of the Abbe. To view the farm of a man celebrated for 
his writings, was an object, as it would at leaft enable me, in reading his book, to un- 
derftand better the allufions he might make to the foil, iituation, and other circum- 
fiances. I was ferry to hear at the table d’hote, much ridicule thrown on the Abbe 
Rozier’s hufbandry, that it had beaucoup de fantajie mais rien folide ; in particular, they 
treated his paving his vineyards as a ridiculous circumftance. Such an experiment 
feemed remarkable, and I was glad to hear of it, that I might defire to fee thefe paved 
vineyards, the Abbe here, as a farmer, has juft that character which every man will 
be fure to have who departs from the methods of his neighbours; for it is not in the 
nature of countrymen, that any body fhould come among them who can prefume with 
impunity to think for hinifeif. I aiked why he left the country ? and they gave me a 
curious anecdote of the Bifhop of Beziers cutting-a road through the Abbe’s farm, at 
the expence of the province, to lead to the houfe of his (the bifhop’s millrefs), which 
occafioned fuch a quarrel, that Monf. Rozier could flay no longer in the country. 
This is a pretty feature of a government: that a man is to be forced to fell his eftate, and 
driven out of a country, becaufe bifliops make love—I fuppofe to their neighbours’ wives, 
as no other love is fa lb ion able in I'ranee. Which of my neighbours* wives will tempt 
the Bifhop of Norwich to make a road through my farm/and drive me to fell Bradfield ? 
T give my authority for this anecdote, the chat of a table d’hote: it is as likely to be 
hille as true ; but Languedocian bifliops are certainly not Englifh ones. Monfieur de 
Rieme received me politely, and fatisfied as many of mv enquiries as he could j for he 
; knew 
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knew little more of the Abbes hufbandry than common report, and what the farm itfelf 
told him. As to paved vineyards, there was no fuch thing: the report rauft have taken 
rife from a vineyard of Burgundy grapes, which the Abbe planted in a new manner; 
he let them in a curved form, in a fofs, covering them only with flints iuftead of eaith , 
this fucceeded well. I walked over the farm, which is beautifully fimated, on the flope 
and top of a hill, which commands Beziers, its rich vale, its navigation, and a fine ac¬ 
company ment of mountains. , . _, , 

Beziers has a fine promenade; and is becoming, they fay, a favourite refidence tor 
the Englifli, preferring the air to that of Montpellier. Take the road to Pezenas. It 
leads up a hill, which commands, for fome time, a view of the Mediterranean. Through 
all this country, but particularly in the olive grounds* the cricket fdcala) makes a con- 
flant, (harp, monotonous noife ; a more odious companion on the road can hardly be 
imagined. Pezenas opens on a very fine country, a vale of fix or eight leagues extent 
all cultivated ; a beautiful mixture of vines, mulberries, olives, towns, and fcattered 
houles, with a great deal of fine lucerne ; the whole bounded by gentle hills, cultivated 
to their tops. At fupper, at the table d'hote, we were waited on by a female without 
flioes or ftockings, exquifitely ugly, and diffufiiig odours not of rofes : there were, how¬ 
ever, a croix de St. Louis, and two or three mercantile-looking people, who prated 
with her very familiarly : at an ordinary of farmers, at the pooreft and icmoteft maiket 
village in England, fuch an animal would not be allowed by the landlord to enter his 
houfe; or by the guefts their room.-32 miles. 

The 25th. The road, in croffing a valley to and from a bridge, is a magnificent 
walled caufeway, more than a mile long, ten yards wide, and from eight to twelve feet 
high; with ftone polls on each fide at every fix yards—a prodigious work. I know 
nothing more Unking to a traveller than the roads of Languedoc: we have not in Eng¬ 
land a°conception of fuch exertions; they are fplendid and fuperb; and if I could free 
my mind of the recollection of the unjuft taxation which pays them, I fhould travel with 
admiration at the magnificence difplayed by the States of this province. . The police 
of rhefe roads is however execrable—for I fcarcely meet a cart but the driver is afleep 
in it. 

Taking the road to Montpellier, pafs through a pleafing country; and by another 
immenfe walled caufeway, twelve yards broad and three high, leading clofe to the fea. 
To Gigean,near Frontignan and Montbafin, famous for their mulcat wines. Approach 
Montpellier; the environs, for near a league, are delicious, and more highly ornamented 
than any thing I have feen in France. Villas well built, clean, and comfortable, With 
every appearance of wealthy owners, are fpread thickly through the country. They are, 
in general, pretty fquare buildings ; fome very large. Montpellier, with the air rather 
of a great capital than of a provincial town, covers a hill that fwells proudly to the view. 
But on entering it, you experience a difappointment from narrow, ill-built, crooked 
ftreets, but full of people, and apparently alive with bufinefs ; yet there is no confi. 
derable manufacture in the place; the principal are verdigreafe, filk handkerchiefs, 
blankets, perfumes, and liqueurs. The great object for a ftranger to view is the pro¬ 
menade, or fquare, for it partakes of both, called the Perou. There is a magnificent 
aqueduft on three tiers of arches for fupplying the city with water, from a hill at a 
confiderable diftance ; a very noble work; a chateau d’eau receives the water in a cir¬ 
cular bafon, from which it falls into an external refervoir, Co fupply the city, and 
xhejeis d’eau that cool the air of a garden below, the whole in a fine fquare conli- 
derably elevated above the furrounding ground, walled in with a balluftrade, and 
other mural decorations, and in the centre a good equeftrian ftatue of Louis XIV. 

q 2 There 
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There is an air of real grandeur and magnificence in this ufeful work, that ft ruck me 
more than any thing at Ver failles* The view is alfo Angularly beautiful, 1 o the fouth, 
the eye wanders with delight over a rich vale, fpread with villas, and terminated by the 
fea* To the north, a feries of cultivated hills* On one fide, the valt range of die Py¬ 
renees trend away till loft in remotenefs. On the other, the eternal fnows of the Alps 
pierce the clouds* The whole view one of the molt ftupendous to befeeo, when a clear 
Iky approximates thefe diftant objects.-32 miles* 

The 26th. The fair of Beaucaire fills the whole country with bufmefs and motion ; 
meet many carts loaded 5 and nine diligences going or coming* Yefterday and to-day 
the hotted 1 ever experienced ; we had none like them in Spain—the files much worfe 
than the heat.——30 miles. 

The 27th* The amphitheatre of Nifines is a prodigious work, w r hich fhews how well 
the Romans had adapted thefe edifices to the abominable ufes to which they were erect¬ 
ed. The convenience of a theatre that could hold feventeen thoufand fpefiiators without 
confufion ; the magnitude; the mafiive and fubftantial manner in which it is built with¬ 
out mortar, that has withftood the attacks of the weather, and the worfe depredations 
of the barbarians in the various revolutions of fix teen centuries, all ftrike the attention 
forcibly. 

I viewed the Maifon Quarrc Iaft night; again this morning, and twice more in the 
day; it is beyond all comparifon the moft light, elegant, and pleafing building I ever 
beheld* Without any magnitude to render it impofing; without any extraordinary 
magnificence to furprize, it rivets attention, There is a magic harmony in the pro¬ 
portions that charms the eye* One can fix on no particular part of pre-eminent beauty; 
it is one perfe£f whole of fymmetry and grace. What an infatuation in modern archi¬ 
tects, that can overlook the chafte and elegant fimplicity of tafte, manifeft in fueh a 
work, and yet rear fuch piles of laboured foppery and heavinefs as are to be met with 
in France! The temple of Diana, as it is called, and the ancient baths, with their mo¬ 
dern reftoration, and the promenade, form part of the fame feene, and are magnificent 
decorations of the city. I was, in relation to the baths, in ill luck, for Lhe water was 
all drawn off, in order to clean them and the canals. The Roman pavements are An¬ 
gularly beautiful, and in high prefervation* My quarters at Nifmes were at the Louvre, 
a large, commodious, and excellent inn—the houfe was almoft as much a fair from 
morning to night as Beaucaire itfelf could be. I dined and fupped at the table d’hote ; 
the cheapnefs of thefe tables fuks my finances, and one fees fomethingof the manners 
of the people; we fat down from twenty to forty at every meal, moft motley companies 
of French, Italians, Spaniards, and Germans, with a Greek and Armenian ; and I was 
informed, that there is hardly a nation in Europe or Afia, that has not merchants at this 
great fair, chiefly for raw filk, of which many millions in value are fold in four days : 
all the other commodities of the world are £0 be found there* 

One circumfl ance I mu ft remark on this numerous table d’hote, becaufe it has ftruck 
me repeatedly, which is the taciturnity of the French* I came to the kingdom expell¬ 
ing to have my ears conftantly fatigued with the infinite volubility and (pints of the 
people, of which fo many perfons have written, fitting, I fuppofe, by their Englifli fire- 
fides. . At Montpellier, though fifteen perfons and fume of them ladies were prefent, I 
found it impoffible to make them break their inflexible fiience with more than a mono- 
fyUable, and the whole company fat more like an affembly of tongue-tied Quakers, than 
the mixed company of a people famous for loquacity* Here alfo^ at Nifmes with a dif¬ 
ferent party at every meal it is the fame; hot a Frenchman will open his lips* To-day 
at dinner, hopelefs of that nation, and fearing to lofe the ufe of an organ they had fo 
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little inclination to employ, 1 fixed myfelf.by a Spaniard, and having been fo lately 
in his country, I found him ready to converfe, and tolerably communicative > and 
indeed we had more converl'aiiou ’than thirty other perfons maintained among them- 

iV 1V * 

The 28th. Early in the morning to the Pont du Gard, through a plain co¬ 
vered with vaft plantations of olives to the left, but much wafte rocky land. At rhe 
firlt view of that celebrated aqueduct, I was rather dilappomted, having expeded 
fomethhnr of greater magnitude # bur foon found the error: 1 was, on examining it 
more nearly, convinced that it polled every quality that ought to make a ftrong 
iir prefiion. ' It is a flupendous Work ; the magnitude, and the mafhve fotidity of the 
architecture which may probab.y endure two or three thou land years more, united 
with the undoubted utility of the undertaking, to give us a high idea of the 1 pint ci 
exertion which executed it for the lupply of a provincial town : the furpnfe, however, 
may ceafe, when we confider the nations enflaved that were the woiLinen, lv/t inn- 
in,, to Nlimes, meet many merchants returning from the fair; each with a child’s 
drum tied to his cloak-bag: my own little girl was too much in niv head not to love 
them for this mark of attention to their children but why a drum ? Have they not 
had enough of the military in a kingdom, where they are excluded from all the ho¬ 
nours, reipea, and emolument, that can flow from the fword ? -1 like Nilmes much 
and if the inhabitants be at all on a par with the appearance of their city, I fliould pre¬ 
fer it for a refidence to moil, if not alt the towns 1 have feen in France. The theatre 
however, is a capital point, in that Montpellier isfaid to exceed it.->24 miles. 

The 20th. Pals fix leagues of diiagreeable country to Sauve. Vines and olives. 
The chateau of Monf. Sabbatier {trikes in this wild country ; he has inclofed much 
with dry walls, planted many mulberries and olives, which are young, thriving, and 
well inclofed, yet the foil is fo ltony, that no earth is vifible; fome of his walls are 
four feet thick, and one of them twelve thick and five high, whence it feems, he 
thinks moving the -{tones a neceifary improvement, which I much queftion. He has 
built three or four new farm houfes; I iuppoie he relides on this eftate for improving 
it. 1 hope he does not ferve; that no moon-fliine purfuit may divert him from a con¬ 
duct honourable to himfelf, and beneficial to his country.—Leaving Sauve, I was 
much (truck with a large traft of land, feemingly nothing but huge rocks; yet mod 
of it inclofed and planted with the mod induftrious attention. Every man has an olive, 
a mulberry, an almond, or a peach-tree, and vines fcattered among them ; fo that the 
whole ground is covered with the odd elf mixture of thefe plants and bulging rocks, 
that can be conceived. The inhabitants of this village deferve encouragement for their 
induftry ; and if 1 were a French minifter, they fliould have it. They would foon 
turn all the deferts around them into gardens. Such a knot of aftive hufliandmen, 
who turn their rocks into fcenes of fertility, becaufe I fuppofe their own, would do 
the fame by the waftes, if animated by the fame omnipotent principle. Dine at St. 
Hyppqlite, with eight pro tt ft ant merchants returning home to Rouverge, from the 
fair of Bcaucaire ; as we parted at the fame time, we travelled together; and from 
their converfation, I learned fome circumltances of which I wanted to be informed ; 
they told me alio, that mulberries extend beyond Vigan, but then, and efpecially 
about Milhaud, almonds take their place, and are in very great quantities 

My Rouverge friends prefled me to pafs with them to Milhaud and Rodez, aflimng 
me, that the cheapnefe of their province was fo great, that it would tempt me to live 
fome time amongil them. That I might have a houfe at Milhaud, of four tolerable 
rooms on a floor furmlhed, for twelve louis a-year j and live in the uttnofl: plenty 

with 
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wiii) all my family, if I would bring them over, for a hundred louisa-year : that there 
were many families of rioblefle, who fubfifted on fifty, and even on twenty-five a-year. 
Such anecdotes of cheapnefs are only curious when confidered in a political light, as 
contributing on one hand to the welfare of individuals ; and on the other, as contribu¬ 
ting to the profperity, wealth, and power of the kingdom ; if I fhould meet with 
many fuch inftanccs, and alio with others direftly contrary, it will be necefiary to con- 
fider them more at large.-30 miles. 

The 30th. Going out of Gauge, I was furprifed to find by far the greateft exer¬ 
tion in irrigation which 1 had yet feen in France; and then pals by fome fteep moun¬ 
tains, highly cultivated in terraces. Much watering at St. Laurence. The feenery 
very intereffing to a farmer. From Gange, to the mountain of rough ground which 
I eroded, the ride has been the inott intereffing which I have taken in France; the 
efforts of induftry the molt vigorous ; the animation the moft lively. An adfivity has 
been here, that has fwept away all difficulties before it, and has cloathed the very rocks 
with verdure, ft would be a difgrace to common fenfe to alk the cauie : the enjoyment 
of property muff have done it. Give a man the fecure pofleffion of a bleak rock, 
and he will turn it into a garden ; give him a nine year’s leafe of a garden, and he will 
convert it ipto a defert. To Montadier over a rough mountain covered with box and la¬ 
vender ; it is a beggarly village, with an auberge that made me altnoft ffirink. Some 
cut-throat figures were eating black bread, whofevifages hadfo much ofthegallies that 
I thought I heard their chains rattle. I looked at their legs, and could not but imagine 
they had no bufinefs to be free. There is a fpecies of countenance fb horribly bad, that 
it is impoffible to be miftaken in one’s reading. I was quite alone, and abfolutely with¬ 
out arms. Till this moment, I had not dreamt of carrying piltols : I ffiould now have 
been, better fatisfied, if I had had them. T.he mailer of the auberge, who feemed 
firff coufin to his guefts, procured for me fome wretched bread with difficulty, but it was 
not black.—No meat, no eggs, no legumes, and execrable wine: no com for my mute; 
no hay; no ftraw; no grafs : the loaf fortunately was large ; I took a piece, and fficed 
the reft for my four-footed Spaniffi friend, who ate it thankfully, but the aubergine grow¬ 
led.—Defcend by a winding and excellent road to Maudieres, where a vaft arch is thrown 
acrofs the torrent. Pafs St. Maurice, and crofs a ruined foreft amongfl fragments of 
trees. Defcend three hours, by a moft noble road hewn out of the mountain fide to 
Lodeve, a dirty, ugly, ill built town, with crooked dofe ftreets, but populous, and 
very mduftriojis.—Here I drank excellent light and pleafing white wine, at cs, a bot¬ 
tle.-36 miles. J 

Ihe 31 ft. Crofs a mountain by a miferable road, and reach Beg de Rieux, which 
fhares with Carcaffone, the fabric of Londrins, for the Levant trade. — Crofs much 
wafte to Beziers.—1 met to-day with an inftance of ignorance in a well drafted French 
merchant, that lurprized me. He had plagued me with abundance of tirefome foolilh 
q. lions, atl “ V len al Hed for the third or fourth time what country I was of. I told 
mm I was a Chmefe. How far off is that country ?—I replied, two hundred leagues 
Deux cents heux! Diable-f c'ejl v.n grand chemin / The other day a Frenchman aiked 
me, after telling him i was an Engliffiman, if we had trees in England ?—1 re D lied 
that we had a few. Had we any rivers ?—Oh, none at all. Ah mafoi c’e$ bten trifle ’ 
This incredible ignorance, when compared with the knowledge fo univerl’ally diffemi- 
mted in England, is to be attributed, like every thing elfe, to government*_40 

Cr ^h K ^ e Ti BezierS t ’ in r ° rde " S° to Capeftanby the pierced mountain. 
Crofs the canal of Languedoc feveral times; and over many waftes to Pleravifle, 
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The Pyrenees now full to the left, and their roots but a few leagues oft. At Carcaf- 
fonne they carried me to a fountain of muddy water, and to a gate of the barracks j 
but I was better pleafed to fee feveral targe good houfes of manufacturers, that fhew 
wealth.-40 miles. 

The 2d. Pafs a confiderable convent, with a long line of front, and rife to Fanjour. 
-16 miles. 

The 3d. At Mirepoix they are building a mo ft magnificent bridge of feven flat 
arches, each of fixty-four feet fpan, which will colt !,800,00c livres, (78,750!.); it 
has been twelve years erc&ing, and will be finifhed in two more. The weather for 
feveral days has been as fine as poffible, but very hot; to-day the heat was fo difa- 
greeable, that I relied from twelve to three at Mirepoix; and found it fo burning, that 
it was an effort to go half a quarter of a mile to view the bridge. The myriads of flies 
were ready to devour me, and 1 could hardly fnpport any light in the room. Riding 
fatigued me, and 1 enquired for a carriage of fome fort to carry me, while thefe great 
heats fhould continue; 1 had done the fame at Carcaflone ; but nothing like a cabrio¬ 
let of any fort was ro be had. When it is recollected that that place is one of the moft 
confiderable manufacturing towns in France, containing fifteen thoufand people, and 
that Mirepoix is far from being a mean place, and yet not a voiture of any kind to be 
had, how will an Englifinnan blefs himfelf for the univerfal conveniences that are fpread 
through his own country, in which I believe there is not a town of fifteen hundred 
people in the kingdom where poll chaifes and able horfes are not to be had at a mo¬ 
ment’s warning! What a contra ft! This confirms the fad deducible from the 
little traffic on the roads even around Paris itfelf. Circulation is ftagnant in France.— 
The heat was fo great that I left Mirepoix difordered with it: this was by far the hot- 
teft day that I ever felt. The hemiFphere feemed almoft in a flame with burning rays 
that rendered it impoffible to turn one’s eyes within many degrees of the radiant orb 
that now blazed in the heavens.—Crofs another fine new bridge of three arches; and 
come to a woodland, the firft I had ieen for a great diftance. Many vines about Pa¬ 
nders, which is fituafed in a beautiful vale, upon a fine river. The place itfelf is ugly, 
{linking, and ill built; with an inn ! Adieu, Monf. Gafcit; if fate lend me to fuch 
another houfe as thine—be it an expiation for my fins!-28 miles. 

The 4th. Upon leaving Amons, there is the extraordinary fpeftacle of a river 
iffuingout of a cavern in a mountain of rock ; on crofiing the hill you fee where it en¬ 
ters by another cavern.—It pierces the mountain. Moft countries, however, have 
inftances of rivers palling under ground. At St. Gerund's go to the Croix Blanche, 
the moll execrable receptacle of filth, vermin, impudence, and impofition that ever 
exercifed the patience, or wounded the feelings o[ a traveller, A withered hag, the 
daemon of bealtlinefs, prefides there. 1 laid, not relied, in a chamber over a liable, 
whole effluvia; through the broken floor were the leaft offenfive of the perfumes afford¬ 
ed by this hideous place.—It could give me nothing but two ftale eggs, for which I 
paid, exclufive of all other charges, 20s. Spain brought nothing to my eyes that 
equalled this fink, from which an Englifh hog would turn with d’Tgufl. But the inns 
all the way from Nifines are wretched, except at Lodeve, Gange, Carcaffonne, ami 
Mirepoix. St. Gerond’s muff have, from its appearance, four or five thoufand peo¬ 
ple. Pamiers near twice that number. What can be the circulating connection be¬ 
tween fuch maffesof people and other towns and countries, that can be held together 
and fupported by fuch inns? There have been writers who look upon fuch ob Hr ra¬ 
tions as arifing merely from the petulance of travellers, but it {hews their extreme ig- 
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norance. Such circutnflances are political data. We cannot demand all the books of 
France to be opened in order to explain the amount of circulation in that kingdom ; a 
politician inuft therefore collect it from 1 ‘uch circ am (Unices as he can afcertain ? and 
among thefe, traffic on the great roads, and the convenience of the houles prepared for 
the reception of travellers, tell us both the number and the condition of thofe travellers; 
by which term I chiefly allude to the natives, who move oil bufmefs or pleafure from 
place to place; for if they be not confiderable enough to caufe good inns, thole who 
come from a diftance will not, which is evident from the bad accommodations even 
in the high road from Calais to Rome. On the. contrary, go in England to towns 
that contain fifteen hundred, twothoufand, or three thouiand people, in lituations ab- 
folutely cut off from all dependence, or almoft the expectation of what are properly 
called travellers, vet you will meet with neat inns, well dreffed and clean people keep¬ 
ing them, good furniture, and a refrelhing civility ; your fenfes may not be gratified, 
but they will not be offended; and if you demand a poll chaile and a pair of horfes, 
thccoflof which is not lefs than 8 cl. in fpite of a heavy tax, it will be ready to carry 
you whither you plcafe. Are no political condofions to be drawn from this amazing 
contrafl ? It proves that fuch a population in England have connections with other 
places to the amount of fupporting fuch houfes. The friendly clubs of the inhabitants, 
the vifits of friends and relations, the parries of pleafure, the refort of farmers, the 
'ntercourfe with tne capital and with other towns, form the fupport of good inns ; and 
<n a country where they are not to be found, it is a proof that there is not the fame 
quantity of motion; or that it moves by means of lefs wealth, lefs confumption, and 
lefs enjoyment. In this journey through Languedoc, 1 have pafled an incredible num¬ 
ber of fplendid bridges, and many fuperb caufeways. But this only proves the abfur- 
dity and oppreflion of government. Bridges that coll 70 or 80,000k and immenfe 
caufeways to connedl towns, that have no better inns .than fuch as I have defcribed, 
appear to be grofs abfurdities. They cannot be made for the mere ufe of the inhabi¬ 
tants, becaufe one-fourth of the expence would anfwer the purpole of real utility. 
They are therefore objedls of public magnificence, and confequ-ntly for the eye of 
travellers. But what traveller, with his perfon furroutided by the beggarly filth of an 
inn, and with all his fenfes offended, will not condemn fuch inconfiftencies, and will not 
wiflj for more comfort and lefs appearance of fplendour :-30 miles. 

The 5th. To St. Martory is an ahnoll uninterrupted range of well inclofed and 
well cultivated country. - For an hundred miles pall, the women generally without 
flioes, even in the towns ; and in the country many men alfo.—The heat yefterday 
and to-day as intenfe as it was before : there is no bearing any light in the rooms; all 
mull be fhut clofe, or none are tolerably cool: in going out of a light room into a 
dark one, though both to the north, there is a very fenfible coolnefs ; and our of a 
dark one into a roofed balcony, is like going into an oven. I have been advifed every 
day not to flir till four o’clock. From ten in the morning till five in tile afternoon, the 
heat makes all exercife molt uncomfortable ; and the flies are a cur e of Egypt. Give 
me the cold and fogs of England, rather than fuch a heat, fliould it be lading. The 
natives, however, a Herr, that this intenfity has now continued as long as it commonly 
does, namely, four or five days; and that the greatell part even of the hotted months 
is much cooler than the weather is at prefent.- In two hundred and fifty miles oillanr 
1 have met on the road tw o cabriolets only, and tl ree miferable tr ings like old Eimlilh 
one horfe chaifes; not one gentleman; though many merchants as they call ibem- 
felves, ach with two or three cloak-bags behind him: a fear city of travellers that is 
amazing.--2d mites. 6 ' 
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The 5th. To Bagnere de Luchon, rejoining my friends, and not difpleafed to have 
a little reft in the cool mountains, after fo burning a ride.-28 miles. 

The 10th. Finding our party not yet ready to fet out on their return to Paris, I 
determined to make ufe of the time there was yet to fpare, ten or eleven days, in a 
tour to Bagnere de Bigorre, to Bayonne, and to meet them on the way to Bourdeaux, 
at Auch. This being fettled, I mounted iny Engtifh mare, and took my laft leave of 
Luchon.-28 miles. 

The 11. Pals a convent of Bernardine monks, who have a revenue of 30,000 livres. 
It is fituated in a vale, watered by a charming chryftal ftreatn, and fome hills, cover¬ 
ed with oak, Ihelter it behind,—Arrive at Bagnere, which contains little worthy of 
notice, but it is much frequented by company on account of its waters. To the val¬ 
ley of Campan, of which I had heard great things, and which yet much furpaffed my 
expe&ation, It is quite different from all the other vales I have feen in the Pyrenees 
or in Catalonia. The features and the arrangement novel. In general the richly cul¬ 
tivated Hopes of thofe mountains are thickly enclofed; this, on the contrary, is open. 
The vale itfelf is a flat range of cultivation and watered meadow, lpread thickly with 
villages and fcattered houfes. The eaftem boundary is a rough, fteep, and rocky 
mountain, and affords pafturage to goats and Iheep; a contrail to the weftern, which 
forms the Angular feature of the fcene. It is one noble Iheet of corn and grafs unen- 
clofed, and interfered only by lines that mark the divifion of properties, or the chan¬ 
nels that conduit water from the higher regions for irrigating the lower ones; the 
whole is one matchlefs Hope of the richeft and mod luxuriant vegetation. Here and 
there are fcattered fome fmall maffes of wood, which chance has grouped with wonder¬ 
ful happinefs for giving variety to the fcene. The feafon of the year, by mixing the 
rich yellow of ripe corn with the green of the watered meadows, added greatly to the 
colouring of. the landfcape, which is upon the whole the moft exquifite for form and 
colour that my eye has ever been regaled with.—Take the road to Lourde, where is 
a caftle on a rock, garrifoned for the mere purpofe of keeping Rate prifoners, fent hi¬ 
ther by lettres de cachet. Seven or eight are known to be here at prefent; thirty have 
been here at a time; and many for life—torn by the relentlefs hand of jealous tyranny 
from the bofom of domeftic comfort; from wives, children, friends, and hurried for 
crimes unknown to themfelves—more probably for virtues—to languilh in this detefted 
abode of mifery—and die of defpair. Oh, liberty! liberty ’—and yet this is the mild- 
efl: government of any confiderable country in Europe, our own excepted. The 
dilpenfations of Providence feem to have permitted the human race to exift only 
as the prey of tyrants, as it has made pigeons for the prey of hawks.-35 miles. 

The 12th. Pau is a confiderable town, that has a parliament and a linen manufacl 
ture; but it is more famous for being the birth-place of Henry IV. I viewed the 
caftle, and was fliewn, as all travellers are, the room in which that amiable prince 
was born, and the cradle, the Ihell of a tortoife, in which he was nurfed. What an 
effect on pofterity have great and diftinguilhed talents! This is a confiderable town, but 
I queftion whether any thing would ever carry a ftranger to it but its poffefiing the cra¬ 
dle of a favourite charafter. 

Take the road to Moneng, and come prefently to a fcene which was fo new to me 
in France, that I could hardly believe my own eyes. A fucceflion of many well-built, 
tight, and comfortable farming cottages, built of ftone, and covered with tiles; each 
having its little garden, enclofed by dipt thorn edges, with plenty of peach and other 
fruit trees, fome fine oaks fcattered in the hedges, and young trees nurfed up with fo 
much care, that nothing but thefoftering attention of the owner could effed any thing 
vol. iv. r like 
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like it. To every horde belongs a farm, perfe&ly well enclofed, with grafs borders 
mown and neatly kept around the corn fields, with gates to pals f ..m one encloiure to 
another. The men are all dreflfed with red caps, like the Highlanders of Scotland. 
There are fome parts of England (where final! yeomen di remain) that referable tins 
country of Bearne; but we have very little that is equal to what 1 have feen in this 
ride of twelve miles from Pau to Monbug. It is alt iu the hands of little proprietors, 
without the farms being fo fmall as to occafion a vicious and miterable population. 
An air of neatnefs, warmth, and comfort breathes over the whole. It is vifible in their 
new-built houfes and {tables; in their little gardens; in their hedges; in the courts 
before their doors; even in the coops for their poultry, and the ities for their hogg* 
A neafant does not think of rendering his pig comfortable, if his own happmefs hang 
by the thread of a nine years leafe- We are nowin Bearne, within a few njjks of the 
cradle of Henry IV. X)o they inherit thefe bleflings from that good prince ? The be¬ 
nignant genius of that good monarch feems to reign dill over the country ; each pea- 
fant has the fowl in the pot.-34 miles. 

The J 2th. The agreeable fcene of yefterday continues; many fmall properties, and 
every appearance of rural happinefs. Navareen is a fmall walled and foi tided town, 
confiding of three principal dreets, which crofs at rk*ht angles, with a fmall Iquare. 
From the ramparts there is the view of a fine country. I he linen fabric fprea Js thro ugh 
it. To St. Palais the country is moftly inclofed, and much of it with thorn hedges, ad¬ 
mirably trained, and kept neatly clipped.—-25 miles. 

The 14th. Left St. Palais, and took a guide to conduft me four leagues to Anfpan. 
Fair day, and the place crowded with farmers; I law the foup prepared for what we 
fliould call the farmer’s ordinary. '1 here was a mountain of fliced bread, the colour 
of which was not inviting; ample provifion of cabbage, greafe, and water, and about 
as much meat for fome fcores of people, as half a dozen Englilh farmers would have 
eaten, and grumbled at their hofl for fhort commons.- 26 miles. 

The 15th. Bayonne is by much the prettied town I have feen in France ; the houfes 
are not only well built of done, but the dreets are wide, and there are many openings 
which, though not regular fquares, have a good effect. I he river is broad, and many 
of the houfes being fronted to it, the view of them from the bridge is fine. The pro¬ 
menade is charming ; it has many rows of trees, vvhofe heads join and form a Ihade 
delicious in this hot climate. In the evening, it was thronged with well dreffed people 
of both fexes; and the women, through all the country, are the handfomeft I have 
feen in France. In coming hither from Pau, 1 faw what is very rare in that kingdom, 
clean and pretty country girls; in mod of the provinces, hard labour deftroys both 
perfon and complexion. The bloom of health on the cheeks of a well dreffed country 
girl is not the word feature in any landfcape. I hired a chaloup for viewing the em- 
barkment at the mouth of the river. By the water fpreading itlelf too much, the har¬ 
bour was injured; and government to contrail it, has built a wall on the north bank a 
mile long, and another on the fouth Ihore of half in length. It is from ten to twenty 
feet wide, and about twelve high, from the top of the bale of rough done, which ex¬ 
tends twelve or fifteen feet more. Towards the mouth of the harbour, it is twenty 
feet wide, and the dones on both fides crampt together with irons. They are now 
driving piles of pine fixteen feet deep, for the foundation. It is on the whole, a work 
of great expence, magnificence, and utility. 

The 16th. To Dax is not the bed way to Auch, but I had a mind to fee the famous 
wade called Les Landes de Bourdeaux, of which I had long heard and read fo much. 
1 was informed, that by this route, I fliould pafs through more than twelve leagues of 

1 them. 
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them. They reach almoft to the gates of Bayonne ; but broken by cultivated fpots 
fora league or two, Thefe landes are Tandy trails covered with pine trees, cut regiT 
lariy for refin, Hiflorians report, that when the Moors were expelled from Spain, they 
applied to the court of France for leave to fettle on and cultivate thefe landes j and that 
the court was much condemned for refufing them. It feems to have been taken for 
granted, that they could not be peopled with French ; and therefore ought rather to 
he given to Moors, than to be leit wade,—At Dux, there is a remarkably hot fpring 
in the middle of the town* It is a very fine one, bubbling powerfully out of the 
ground in a large bafon, walled in ; it is boiling hot; it taftes like common water, and 
I was told that it was not impregnated with any mineral. The only ufe to which it is 
applied is for Walking linen. It is at all feafons of the fame heat, and in the fame quan¬ 
tity.-27 miles* 

The t 7th. Pafs a Sift rift of fand as white as friow, and fn loofe as to blow ; yet it 
has oaks two feet -ift diameter, by reafon of a bottom of white adhefive earth like marl. 
Pafs three rivers, the waters of which might be applied in irrigation, yet no ufe made 
of them. The Duke de Bouillon has vaft pofieffiohs in thefe lands* A Grand Seigneur 
will at any time, and in any country, explain the reafon of improveable land being left 
wafte*——29 miles* 

The iSrh. As dearnefs is, in my opinion, the general feature of all money exchanges 
m France, it is but candid to note indances to the contrary. At Aire, they gave me, 
at the Croix d*Or, foup, eels, Tweet-bread, and green peas, a pigeon, a chicken, and 
veal cutlets, with a defert of bifeuits, poaches, neftarines, plums, and a glafs of li¬ 
queur, with a bottle of good w r ine, all for 4 cf (2od*) oats for my mare 20 f. and hay 
1 of. At the fame price at St* Severe, I had a {upper laft night not inferior to it. 
Every thing at Aire feemed good and clean ; and what is very uncommon, I had a 
parlour to eat my dinner in, and was attended by a neat well d refled girl. The laft 
two hours to Aire it rained fo violently, that my filk furtout was an infufficient de¬ 
fence \ and the old landlady was in no hafte to give me fire enough to be dried, ■ 

35 miles. 

The 19th* Pafs Beek, which feems a flourifhing little place, if we may judge by the 
building of new houfes- The Clef d r Or is a large, new, and good inn. 

In the two hundred and feventy miles from Bagnere de Luchon to Auch, a general 
obfervation I may make is, that the whole, with very few exceptions, is inclofed \ and 
that the farm-houfes are every where fcattered, inftead of being, as in many parts of 
France, co Hefted in towns* I have feen fcarcely any gentlemen's country-feats that 
feem at all modern ; and in general, they are thin to a furprifing degree, I have not 
met with one country equipage, nor any thing like a gentleman riding to fee a neigh¬ 
bour, Scarcely a gentleman at all. At Auch, met by appointment my friends, on their 
return to Paris, The town is almoft without manufaftures or commerce, and is Tup- 
ported chiefly by the rents of the country. But they have many of the nobleffe in the 
province, too poor to live here ; fome indeed fo poor that they plough their own fields j 
and thefe may poflibly be much more eftnnable members of fociety than the fools and 
knaves who laugh at them.-31 miles. 

The 20th, Pafs Fleuran, xvhich contains many good houfes, and go through a 
populous country to Leitour, a biftioprick, the diocefan of which we left at Bag¬ 
nere de Luchon, The fituation is beautiful on the point of a ridge of hills,—— 
so miles. 

The 2 2d, By Leyrac, through a fine country, to the Garonne, which we crofs by 
a ferry. This river is here a quarter of a mile broad, with every appearance of com- 

a 2 merce. 
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merce. A large barge paffed loaded with cages of poultry; of fuch confequence 
throughout the extent of this navigation is the confumption of the great city of Bour- 
deaux! The rich vale continues to Agen, and is very highly cultivated; but has not 
the beauty of the environs of Leitour. If new buildings be a criterion of the flourifhing 
ftate of a place, Agen profpers. The bifhop has raifed a magnificent palace, the cen¬ 
tre of which is in a good tafte; but the junction with the wings not equally happy.- 

23 miles. 

The 23d. Pafs a rich and highly cultivated vale to Aguillon; much hemp, and 
every woman in the country employed on it. Many neat well-built farnvhoufes on 
fmall properties, and all the country very populous. View the chateau of the Due 
d’ Aguillon, which, being in the town, is badly fituated, according to all rural ideas; but 
a town is ever an accompaniment of a chateau in France, as it was formerly in molt 
parts of Europe; it feems to have refulted from a feudal arrangement, that the Grand 
Seigneur might keep his flaves the nearer to his call, as a man builds his ftables near 
his houfe. This edifice is a confiderable one, built by the prefent duke; begun about 
twenty years ago, when he was exiled here during eight years. And, thanks to that 
banilhment, the building went on nobly ; the body of the houfe done, and the detach¬ 
ed wings almoft finifhed. But as foon as the fentence was reverfed, the duke went to 
Paris, and has not been here fince, confequently all now Hands Hill. It is thus that 
banilhment alone will force the French nobility to execute what the Englilh do for plea- 
f ure —refide upon and adorn their eftates. There is one magnificent circumftance, 
namely, an elegant and fpacious theatre; it fills one of the wings. The orcheftra is 
for twenty-four muficians, the number kept, fed, and paid, by the duke when here. 
This elegant and agreeable luxury, which falls within the compafs of a very large for¬ 
tune, is known in every country in Europe except England; the poffeffors of great 
ellates here preferring horfes and dogs very much before any entertainment a theatre 
can yield. To Tonnance.-25 miles. 

The 24th. Many new and good country feats of gentlemen, well built, and fet off 
with gardens, plantations, &c. Thefe are the effects of the wealth of Bourdeaux. 
Thefe people, like other Frenchmen, eat little meat; in the town of Leyrac, five oxen 
only are killed in a year; whereas an Englilh town, with the fame population, would 
eonfume two or three oxen a week. A noble view towards Bourdeaux for many 
leagues, the river appearing in four or five places. Reach Langon, and drink of its 
excellent white wine.-32 miles. 

The 25th. Pafs through Barfac, famous alfo for its wines. They are now plough¬ 
ing with oxen between the rows of the vines, the operation which gave Tull the idea 
of horfe-hoeing corn. Great population, and country feats all tire way. At Caftres 
the country changes to an uninterefting flat. Arrive at Bourdeaux, through a conti¬ 
nued village.-30 miles. 

The 26. Much as I had read and heard of the commerce, wealth, and magnificence 
of this city, they greatly furpaffed my expectations. Paris did not anfwer at all, for 
it is not to be compared to London; but we mud not name Liverpool in competition 
with Bourdeaux. The grand feature here, of which I had heard moft, anfwers the 
leaft; I mean the quay, which is refpeflable only for length, and its quantity of bufi- 
nefs, neither of which, to the eye of a ftranger, is of much confequence, if devoid of 
beauty. The row of houfes is regular, but without either magnificence or beauty. It 
is a dirty, doping, muddy Ihore; parts without pavement, incumbered with filth and 
ftones; barges lie here for loading and unloading the Ihips, which cannot approach to 
what Ihould be a quay. Here is all the dirt and difagreeable circumftances of trade, 
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without the order, arrangement, aqd magnificence of a quay. Barcelona is unique in 
this refpefl. When I prefumed to find fault with the buildings on the river, it mull 
not be fuppofed that 1 include the whole; the crefcent which is in the fame line is bet¬ 
ter. The place royale , with the ftatue of Louis XV. in the middle, is a fine opening, 
and the buildings which form it regular and handfome. But the quarter of the chapeau 
rouge is truly magnificent, confiding of noble houfes, built, like the reft of the city, 
of white hewn done. It joins the chateau trompette , which occupies near half a mile 
of the Ihore. This fort is bought of the king, by a company of fpeculators, who are 
now pulling it down with an intention of building a fine fquare and many new dreets, 
to the amount of 1800 houfes. I have feen a defign of the fquare and the greets, and 
it would, if executed, be one of the mod fplendid additions to a city that is to be feen. 
in Europe. This great work dands dill at prefent through a fear of resumptions. The 
theatre, built about ten or twelve years ago, is by far the mod magnificent in France. 

I have feen nothing that approaches it. The building is infulated, and fills up a fpace 
of three hundred and fix feet by one hundred and fixty-five, one end being the princi¬ 
pal front, containing a portico the whole length of it, of twelve very large Corinthian 
columns. The entrance from this portico is by a noble vedibule, which leads not 
only to the different parts of the theatre, but alfo to an elegant oval concert-room, 
and falcons for walking and refrelhments. The theatre itfelf is of a vad fize ; in diape 
the fegment of an oval. The edablilhment of attors, aftreffes, fingers, dancers, or- 
chedra, &c. fpeaks the wealth and luxury of the place. I have been affured, that 
from thirty to fifty louis a night have been paid to a favourite afirefs from Paris. 
Larrive, thefird tragic actor of that capital, is now here, at 500 livres (ail. 12s. 6d.) 
a night, with two benefits. Dauberval, the dancer, and his wife (the Mademoifelle 
Theodore of London; are retained as principal ballet-mader and fird female dancer, at 
a falary of 28,000 livres (1225I.). Pieces are performed every night, Sundays not ex¬ 
cepted, as every where in France. r I he mode of living that takes place here among 
merchants is highly luxurious. Their houfes and edablifliments are on expenfive 
fcales. Great entertainments, and many ferved on plate: high play is a much worfe 
thing ; —and the fcandalous chronicle fpeaks of merchants keeping the dancing and 
finging girls of the theatre at falaries which ought to import no good to their cre¬ 
dit. This theatre, which does fo much honour to the pleafures of Bourdeaux, was 
railed at the expence of the town, and cod 270,0001. T he new tide corn mill, erect¬ 
ed by a company, is very well worth viewing. A large canal is digged and formed in 
mafonry of hewn done, the walls four feet thick, leading under the building for the tide 
coining in, to turn the water wheels. It is then conduced in other equally well form¬ 
ed canals to a refervoir; and when the tide returns it gives motion to the wheels again. 
Three of thefe canals pafs under the building for containing twenty-four pairs of dones. 
Every part of the work is on a fcale of folidity and duration, admirably executed. 
The edimate of the expence is 8,000,000 livres (550,000!.); but I know not how to 
credit fuch a fum. How far the erection of deam engines to do the fame bufinefs 
would have been found a cheaper method, I Ihall not enquire ; but I flioutd apprehend 
that the common water-mills on the Garonne, which dart* without Inch enormous ex¬ 
pellees For their power, mud in the common courfe of events ruin this company. 
The new houfes that are building in all quarters of the town, mark, too clearly to be 
mifunderdood, the profperity of the place. The fkirts are every where compofed of 
new dreets; with dill newer ones marked out, and partly built. Thefe houfes are in 
general fmall, or on a middling fcale, for inferior tradelmen. They are all of white 
done, and add, as they are fmifhed, much to the beauty of the city. I enquired into 
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th* date of tilde new ftreets, and found that four or five years were in general the pe¬ 
riod : that is to fay, fince the peace; and from the colour of the Hone of thofe (treats 
next in age, it is plain that the fpirit of building was at a Hop during the war, Since 
the peace they have gone on with great aftivity. What a fatire on the government of 
the two kingdoms, to permit in one the prejudices of manufacturers and merchants, and 
In the other the infidious policy of an ambitious court, to hurry the two nations into 
wars that check beneficial works, and fpread ruin where private exertion was bufied in 
deeds of profperity! The rent of houfes and lodgings riles every day; they complain 
that the expences of living have increased in ten years full thirty per cent. There can 
hardly be a dearer proof of an advance in profperity. 

The commercial treaty with England being a fub}e£t too interefting not to demand at¬ 
tention, we made theneceffary enquiries. Here it is conlidered as a wife meafure, that 
tends equally to the benefit of both countries. 

We went twice to fee Larrive perform his two capital parts of the Black Prince in 
Monfi du Belloy's Piere le Cruel, and Philodtete, which gave me a very high idea of the 
French Theatre, The inns at this city are excellent; the hotel d’Angleterre and the 
Prince of Affurias; at the latter we found every accommodation to be wifiied, but with 
an inconfiftence that cannot be too much condemned : we had very elegant apartments, 
and wd'e ferved on plate, yet the neceffary-houfe the fame temple of abomination that 
is to be met in a dirty village. 

The 28th, Leave Boundeaux ; crofs the river by a ferry, which employs twenty-nine 
men and fifteen boats, and lets at 18,000 livres (787U) a year. The view of the Garonne 
is very fine, appearing twice as broad as the Thames at London; and the number of 
large ftiips lying in it, makes it, I fuppofe, the richeft water view that France has to boafL 
Hence to the Dordonne, a noble river, though much inferior to the Garonne ; the ferry 
lets at 6000 livres* Reach Cavignae,—20 miles. 

The 29th. To Barbefieux, fituated in a beautiful country, finely diverfified and 
wooded ; hhe marquifate, of which, with the chateau, belongs to the Duke de la Roche- 
feucald, whom we met here ; he inherits this eftate from the famous Louvois, the mi- 
nifter of Louis XIV. In thefe thirtydeven miles of country, lying between the great 
rivers Garonne, Dordonne, and Gbarente, and confequently in one of the beft parts of 
France for markets, the quantity of wafte land is furprifing ; it is indeed the predomi¬ 
nant feature. Much of thefe waftes belonged to the Prince de Soubife, who would not 
fell any part of them. Thus it is whenever you Humble on a Grand Seigneur, even one 
who was worth millions, you are fore to find his property a defert, The Duke of Bouil¬ 
lon's and this Prince's are two of the greatefl properties in France ; and all the figns I 
have yet feen of their greatnefs, are waites, landes, deferts, fern, ling—Go to their re- 
fidence, wherever it may be, and you would probably find them in the midit of aforeft, 
very well peopled with deer, wild boars, and wolves. Oh ! if I were the legiflator of 
France for a day, I would make foch great lords fkip # ! We fopped with the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld : the provincial affembly of Saimonge is loon to meet, and this 
nobleman, being the prefident, is waiting for their afferabling* 

The 30th, Through a chalk country, well wooded, though without inclofores, to 
Angouleuie ; the approach to that town is fine; the country around being beautiful 

with the fine river Charente, here navigable, flowing through it.-*25 miles. 

The 31ft- Quitting Angouleme, pafs through a country almoil covered with vines, 
and acrofs a noble wood belonging to the Duchefs d'Anville* mother of the Duke de h 

* I can aflure the reader that thefe fentiments were thofe of the moment ; the events that have taken place 
almoft induced me to ftnke many fuch paffages out, but it is fairer to all parties to leave them* 
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Rochefoucauld, to VerteuI, a chateau of the fame lady, built in 1459, where we found 
every thing that travellers could wifh in a hofpitable manfiom The Emperor Charles 
V, was entertained hereby Anne de Polignac, widow of Francis TL Count de la Roche¬ 
foucauld, and that Prince, faid aloud u n 3 avoir jamah etc en maijbn qui fentit mleux fa 
grande vertu bonnetete h?* feigneurie que cella lad 3 —It is excellently kept; in thorough 
repair, fully furnifiied, and all in order, which merits praife, confidering that the family 
rarely are here for more than a few days in a year, having many other and more confix 
derable feats in different parts of the kingdom. If this juft attention to the interefts of 
pofterity were more general, we fhould not fee the melancholy fpeftacle of ruined cha¬ 
teaus in fo many parts of France. In the gallery is a range of portraits from the tenth 
century ; by one of which it appears, that thiseftate came by a Mademoifelle la Roche¬ 
foucauld, in 1470. The park, woods, and river Charente here are fine: thelaft abounds 
greatly in carp, tench, and perch. It is at any time eafy to get from fifty to one hun¬ 
dred brace of fifli that weigh from three to ten pound each : we had a brace of carp for 
fupper, the fweeteft without exception, I ever rafted. If I pitched my tent in France, I 
Ihould cfiGofeit to be by a river that gave fuch fiffa, Nothing provokes one foinuch in a 
country refxdence as a lake, a river, or the fea with in view of the windows, and a dinner 
every day without fifli, which is fo common in England,-27 miles. 

September lft. Pafs Gaudec, Ruffec, Maifons-Blanches, and Chaunay. At the 
fir ft of there places, view a very fine flour-mill built by the late Count de Broglie, bro¬ 
ther of the Marechal de BrogHo, one of the ablefi and moft active officers in the French 
fervice. In his private capacity, his undertakings were of a national kind ; this mill, an 
iron forge* and the project of a navigation, proved that he had a difpofition for every- 
exertion that could, according to the prevalent ideas of the times, benefit his country ; 
that is to fay, in every way except the one in which it would have been effective—prac¬ 
tical agriculture. This day’s journey has been, with fome exceptions, through a poor ? 

dull, and disagreeable country, -35 miles.. 

The 2d. Poitou, from what I fee of it,.isan unimproved, poor, and ugly country. 
It feems to want communication, demand, and activity of all kinds; nor does it, on an 
average, yield the half of what it might. The lower part of the province is much- 
richer and better. Arrive at Poitiers, which is one of the worft built towns I have feen 
in France; very large and irregular, and containing fcarcely any thing worthy of notice, 
except the cathedral, which is well built, and very well kept. The fine ft thing by far in 
the town is the promenade, which is the moil extenfive I have feen ; it?occupies a 
confiderabie fpace of ground, with gravelled walks, 5cc. excellently kept,- -1 2 miles.: 

The 3d. A white chalky country to Chateaurault, ope% and thinly peopled, though 
not without country-feats. That town has fome animation, by reafon of its navigable' 
river, which fails into the Loire. There is a con filterable cutlery manufacture : we 
were no fooner arrived, than our apartment was full of the wives and daughters of ma- 
nufafturers, each with her box of knives, feiffars, toys, &c, and with fo much civil fo- 
licitude to have fomething bought, that had we wanted nothing it would haye been itn-: 
poflible to let fo much urgency prove vain. It is remarkable, as the fabrics made here 
are cheap, that there is fcarcely any divifion of labour in this manufacture; it is in the 
hands of diftinft and unconnected workmen, who go through every branch on theirr 
own account, and without affiftance, except from their families.-25 miles* 

The 4th. Pafs a better country, with many chateaus, to Les Ormes, where we ftopt 
to fee the feat built by the late Count de Voyer d’ Argenfon, This chateau is a large 
handfome edifice of {lone, with two very confiderable wings for offices and ftrangers* 
apartments: the entrance is into a neat veltibule, at the end of which is the faloon, a 
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circular marble room, extremely elegant and well furnilhed: in the drawing room are 
paintings of the four French victories of-the war of 1744: in every apartment there is 
a ftrong difpofuion to Englilh furniture and modes. This pleating refideuce belongs at 
prefent to the Count d’Argenfon. The late Count who built it formed with the pre- 
fent Duke of Grafton, in England, the fcheme of a very agreeable party. The Duke 
was to go over with his horfes and pack of fox hounds, and live here for fome months, 
with a number of friends. It originated in the propofal to hunt French wolves with 
Englilh fox-dogs. Nothing could be better planned than the fcheme, for Les Ormes is 
large enough to have contained a numerous party ; but the Count’s death deftroyed the 
plan. This is a fort of intercourfe between the nobility of two kingdoms, which I am 
i'urprifed does not take place fometiraes; it would vary the common feenes of life very 
agreeably, and be productive of fome of the advantages of travelling in the molt eligible 
way.-23 miles. 

The 5th. Through a dead flat and unpleafant country, but on the fineft road I have 
feen in France—nor does it feem poffible that any fliould be finer; not arifing from great 
exertions, as in Languedoc, but from being laid flat with admirable materials. Chateaus 
are fcattered every where in this part of Touraine; but farm houfes and cottages thin, 
till you come in fight of the Loire, the banks of which feem one continued village. The 
vale through which that river flows, may be three miles over j a dead level of burnt ruf- 
fet meadow. 

The entrance of Tours is truly magnificent, by a new ftreet of large houfes, built of 
hewn white ftone, with regular fronts. This fine ftreet, which is wide, and with foot pave¬ 
ments on each fide, is cut in a ftrait line through the whole city to the new bridge, of 
fifteen flat arches, each of feventy-five feet fpan. It is altogether a noble exertion for the 
decoration of a provincial town. Some houfes remain yet to be built, the fronts of 
which are done; fome reverend fathers are fatisfied with their old habitations, and do 
not choofe the expence of filling up the elegant defign of the Tours projectors ; they 
ought, however, to be unzoofted if they will not comply, for fronts without houfes be¬ 
hind them have a ridiculous appearance. From the tower of the cathedral there is an 
extenfive view of the adjacent country ; but the Loire, for fo confiderable a river, and 
for being boafted as the molt beautiful in Europe, exhibits fuch a breadth of fhoals and 
fands as to be almoft fubverfive of beauty. In the chapel of the old palace of Louis 
XI. Les Pleflis les Tours, are three pictures which deferve the traveller’s notice; a holy 
family, St. Catharine, and the daughter of Herod; they feem to be of the belt age of 
Italian art. There is a very fine promenade here j long and admirably fliaded by four 
rows of noble and lofty elms, which for Ihelter againft a burning fun can have no fu- 
perior; parallel with it is another on the rampart of the old walls, which looks down 
on the adjacent gardens ; but thefe walks, of which the inhabitants have long boafted, 
are at prefent objefts of melancholy j the corporation has offered the trees to fale, and 
I was allured they would be cut down the enfuing winter.—One would not wonder at 
an Englilh corporation facrificing the ladies’ walk for plenty of turtle, venifon, and 
inadeira; but that a French one Ihould have fo little gallantry, is inexcufable. 

The gth. The Count de la Rochefoucauld having a feverilh complaint when he ar¬ 
rived here, which prevented our proceeding on the journey, it became the fecond day a 
confirmed fever ; the beft phylician of the place was called in, whofe conduct I liked 
much, for he had recourfe to very little phylick, but much attention to keep his apart¬ 
ment cool and airy ; and feemed to have great confidence in leaving nature to throw off 
the malady that opprefled her. Who is it that fays there is a great difference between a 
good phyfician and a bad one j yet very little between a good one and none at all ? 

' Among 
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Among other excurfions, I took a ricle on the banks of the Loire towards Saumur, 
and found the country the fame as near Tours; but the chateaus not fo numerous or 
mod. Where the chalk hills advance perpendicularly towards the river, they prefent 
y fi10 [i; Angular fpectacle of uncommon habitations; lor a great number of houtes are 
cut out of the white rock, fronted with mafonry, and holes cut above for chimnies, 
fo that you fometimes know not where the houfe is from which you fee the fmoke 
ifiuing. Thefe cavern-houfes arc in fome places in tiers one above another. Some 
with little feraps of gardens have a pretty effefh In general, the proprietors occupy 
them ; but many are let at 10, 12, and 15 livres a year. The people I talked, with 
feemed well fatisfied with their habitations, as good and comfortable : a proof of the 
drynefs of the climate. In England the rheumatifm would be the chief inhabitant. 
Walked to the Benedictine convent of Marmoutier, of which the Cardinal de Rohan, 
at prefent here, is abbot. 

The teth. Nature, or the Tours doctor, having recovered the Count, we fet for¬ 
ward on our journey. The road to Cbanteloup is made on an embankment, that fe- 
cures a large level traft from floods. The country more uninterefting than I could 
have thought it pofiible in the vicinity of a great river.*—View Chanteloup, the mag- 
ficent feat of the late Duke de Choifeul. It is fituated on a rifmg ground, at fome 
, jjftance from the Loire, which in winter, or after great floods, is a fine objedt, but 
at prefent is fcarcely feen. The ground-floor in front confifts of feven rooms: the 
dining-room of about thirty by twenty, and the drawing-room thirty by thirty-three: 
the library is feventy-two by twenty, fitted up by the prefent polteflor, the Duke de 

Penthievre, with very beautiful tapellry from the Gobelins.-In the pleafure- 

■<round, on a hill commanding a very extenfive profpefl, is a Chinefe pagoda, one 
hundred and twenty feet high, built by the duke, in commemoration of the perfons 
who vifited him in his exile. On the walls of the fir ft room in it their names are en¬ 
graven on marble tablets. The number and rank of the perfons do honour to the 
duke and to themfelves. The idea was a happy one. The foreft you look down on 
from this building is very extenfive; they fay eleven leagues acrofs : ridings are cut 
pointing to the pagoda; and when the duke was alive, thefe glades had the mifehie- 
vous animation of a vaft hunt, fupported fo liberally as to ruin the rnafter of it, and 
transferred the property of this noble eftate and refidence from his family to the laft 
hands I fliould with to fee it in—a prince of the blood. Great lords love too much an 
environ of forefts, boars, and hunthnen, inftead of marking their refidence by the 
accompaniment of neat and well cultivated farms, clean cottages, and happy peafants. 
In fuch a method of fliewing their magnificence, rearing forefts, gilding domes, or 
bidding afpiring columns rife, might be wanted; but they would have, inftead of 
them, °eretfions of comfort, eftablifhments of eafe, and plantations of felicity: and 
their harveft, inftead of the flefh of boars, would be in the voice of cheerful grati¬ 
tude—they would fee public profperity flourifli on its heft bafis of private happinels. 

_Asa farmer, there is one feature which fliews the Duke de Choifeul had fome merit: 

he built a noble cow-houfe ; a platform leads along the middle, between two rows of 
mangers, with flails for feventy-two, and another apartment, not fo large, for others, 
and lor calves. He imported one hundred and twenty very fine Swifs cows, and vifi¬ 
ted them with his company every day, as they were kept conftantly tied up. To this 
I may add the belt built fheep-houfe I have feen in France: and I thought I faw from 
the pagoda part of the farm better laid out and ploughed than common in the country, 
fo that he probably imported fome ploughmen.—This has merit in it; but it was all 
the merit of banilhment, Chanteloup would neither have been built, nor decorated, 
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nor furnifhed, if the duke had not been exiled. It was the fame with the Duke 
d'Aguillon. Thefe minifters would have abominated the country, inftead of rearing 
fuch edifices, or forming fuch eftablilhments, if they had not both been fent from Ver- 
faiUes. View the manufacture of fteel at Amboife, eftablifhed by the Duke de Choi- 
feul. Vineyards the chief feature of agriculture.-37 miles. 

The 1 tth. To Jllois, an old town, prettily fituated on the Loire, with a good 
ft one bridge of eleven arches. We viewed the caftle, for the hiftorical monument it 
affords that has rendered it fo famous. They fhew the room where the council atlem- 
bled, and the chimney in it before which the Duke of Guile was {landing when the 
king’s page came to demand his prefence in the royal clofet: the door he was entering, 
when (tabbed : the tapeftry he was in the a£t of turning afide t the tower where his- 
brother the cardinal fulfered j with a hole in the floor into the dungeon of Louis XI. 
of which the guide tells many horrible ftories, in the fame tone, from having told 
them fo often, in which the fellow in Weftminfter Abbey gives his monotonous hif- 
tory of the tombs. The belt circumftance attending the view of the fpots, or the walls 
within which great, daring, or important a&ions have been performed, is the itnpref- 
fion they make on the mind, or rather on the heart of the fpeClator, for it is an emo¬ 
tion of feeling, rather than an effort of reflection. The murders, or political execu¬ 
tions perpetrated in this caftle, though not uninterefting, were inflicted on, and cati- 
fed by men who command neither our love, nor our veneration. The character of 
the period, and of the men that figured in it, were alike difgufting. Bigotry and 
ambition, equally dark, infidious, and bloody, allow no feelings of regret. Quit the 
Loire, and pafs to Chambord. The quantity of vines is great; they have them very 
ftourifhing on a flat poor blowing fand. How well fatisfied would my friend Le Blanc 
be if his pooreft lands at Cavenham gave him a hundred dozen of good wine per acre 
per annum 1 See at one coup d’ail two thoufand acres of them. View the royal cha¬ 
teau of Chambord, built by that magnificent prince Francis I. and inhabited by the late 
Marechal de Saxe. I had heard much of this caftle, and it more than anfwered my 
expectation. It gives a great idea of the fplendour of that prince. Comparing the 
centuries, and the revenues of Louis XIV. and Francis I. I prefer Chambord infinitely 
to Verfailles. The apartments are large, numerous, and well contrived. I admired 
the ftone ftair-cafe in the centre of the houfe, which, being in a double fpiral line, 
contains two dfttinCt ftair-cafes, one above another, by which means people are going 
up and down at the fame time, without feeing each other. The four apartments in 
the attic, with arched ftone roofs, were in no mean tafte. One of thefe Count Saxe 
turned into a neat well contrived theatre- We were fliewn the apartment which that 
great foldier occupied, and the room in which he died. Whether in his bed or not 
is yet a problem for anecdote hunters to folve. A report not uncommon in France 
was, that he was run through the heart in a duel with the Prince of Conti, who came 
to Chambord for that purpofe; and great care was taken to conceal it from the king 
(Louis XV.), who had fuch a friendlhip for the marechal, that he would certainly 
have driven the prince out of the kingdom. There are feveral apartments modernized,, 
either for the marechal or for the governors that have refided here fmce. In one there 
is a fine picture of Louis XIV. on horfeback. Near the caftle are the barracks for 
the regiment of fifteen hundred norfe, formed by Marechal de Saxe, and which Louis. 
XV. gave him, by appointing them to garrifon Chambord while their colonel made it 
his refidence. lie lived here in great fplendour, and highly refpe&ed by his fovereign, 
and the whole kingdom.—The fituation of the caftle is bad ; it is low, and without 
the leaft profpect that is interefting; indeed the whole country is fo flat that a high 
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gl-ound is hardly to be found in it. From the battlements we faw the environs, of 
which the park or foreft forms three-fourths ; it contains within a wall about twenty 
thoufand arpents, and abounds with all forts of game to a degree of profufion. Great 
tracks of this park are wafte or under heath, &c. or at lead: a very imperfect cultiva¬ 
tion ; I could not help thinking, that if the King of France ever formed the idea of 
eftablifiling one complete and perfect farm under the turnip culture of England, here 
is the place for it. Let him affign the chateau for the residence of the direftor and all 
his attendants ; and the barracks, which are now applied to no ufe whatever, for llalls 
for cattle, and the profits of the wood would be {efficient to Hock and fupport the 
whole undertaking. hat coniparifon between the utility of fuch an eftabhfhment, - 
and that of a much greater expence applied here at prefent for fupporting a wretched 
haras (Hud'S, which has not a tendency but to tnifehief! I may recommend fuch 
agricultural eftablilhments, but they never were made in any country, and never will 
be, till mankind are governed on principles abfclutely contrary to thofe which prevail 
at prefent—until fomething more be thought requifite for a national hufbandry than aca¬ 
demies and memoirs.-35 miles. 

The 12 th. In two miles from the park wall regain the high road on the Loire. In 
difeourfe with a vigneron, we were inform d that it froze this morning hard enough 
to damage the vines; and l may obferve, that for four or five days paft the weather 
has been conHantly clear, with a bright fun, and fo cold a north-eaft wind as to refera¬ 
ble much our cold clear weather in England in April; we have all our great coats on 
the whole day. Dine at Clarey, and view the monument of that able but bloody ty¬ 
rant Louis XI. in white marble; he is reprefented in a kneeling pofture, praying for- 
givenefs, I fuppofe, which doubdefs was promifed him by his priefts for his bafenefies 
and his murders. Reach Orleans-30 miles. 

The 13th. Here my companions wanting to return as foon as poffible to Paris, 
took the direT road thither; but, having travelled it before, I preferred that by Feti- 
vier in the way to Fontainbleau. One motive for my taking this road was its palling 
by Denainvilliers, the feat of the late celebrated Monf. du Hamel, where he made 
thofe experiments in agriculture which he has recited in many of his works. At Peti- 
vier I was juft by it and walked thither for the pleafure of viewing grounds I had read 
of fo often, confidering them with a fort of claflic reverence. His homme d’affaire, 
who conducted the farm being dead, I could not get many particulars to be depended 
upon. Monf. Fougeroux, the prefent poffeffor, was not at home, or I fhould doubt- 
lefs have had all the information l wifhed. I examined the foil, a principal point in 
all experiments, when conclufions are to be drawn from them j and I took alfo notes 
of the common husbandry. Learning from the labourer who attended me that the 
drill-ploughs, &c. were yet in being, on a loft in one of the offices, I viewed them, 
with pleafure, and found them, as well as I can remember, very accurately reprefented 
in the plates which their ingenious author has given. I was glad to find them laid up 
in a place out of common traffic, where they may remain fafe till fome other farming 
traveller, as enthufiaftic as myfelf, may view the venerable remains of a ufeful ge¬ 
nius. Here is a ftove and bath for drying wheat, which he has deferibed alfo. In an 
mclofore behind the houfe is a plantation of various curious exotic trees, finely grown, 
alfo feveral rows of afh, elm, and poplar along the roads, near the chateau, all planted 
by Monf. du Hamel. It gave me {fill greater pleafure to find that Denainvilliers is not an 
inconfiderable eftate. The lands extenfive ; the chateau refpeftable; with offices, 
gardens, &c. that prove it the refidence of a man of fortune ; from which it appears, 
that this indefatigable author, however he might have failed in fome of his purfuits, 
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met with that reward from his court which did it credit to beftow; and that he was 
not, like others, left in obfcurity to the Ample rewards which ingenuity can confer on 
itfelf. Four miles before Malfherbs a fine plantation of a row of trees on each fide the 
road begins, formed by Monf. de Malfherbs, and is a Hr iking inftance of attention to 
the decorating of an open country. More than two miles of them are mulberries. 
They join his other noble plantations at Malfherbs, which contain a great variety of the 
moff curious trees that have been introduced in France.-36 miles. 

The 14th. After palling three miles through the forelt of Fontainhleau, arrive at 
that town, and view the royal -palace, which has been fo repeatedly added to by feveral 
kings, that the lliare of Francis L its original founder, is not eafily ascertained. He 
does not appear to fuch advantage as at Chambord. This has been a favourite with the 
Bourbons, from there having been fo many Nimrods of that family. Of the apart¬ 
ments which are fliewn here, the King’s, the Queen’s, Monfieur’s, and Madame’s, 
are the chief. Gilding feems the prevalent decoration: but in the queen’s cabinet it is 
welland elegantly employed. The painting of that delicious little room is exquifite; 
and nothing can exceed the extremity of ornament that is here with tafte bellowed. 
The tapeftrieS of Beauvais and the Gobelins are feen in this palace, to great advantage. 
IJiked to fee the gallery of Francis I. preferved in its ancient date, even to the andirons 
in the chimney, which are thofe that ferved that monarch. The gardens are nothing; 
and the great canal, as it is called, not to be compared with that at Chantilly. In the 
pond that joins the palace are carp as large and as tame as the Prince of Conde’s. 
The landlord of the inn at Fontainhleau thinks that royal palaces Ihould not be feen 
for nothing; he made me pay 10 livres for a dinner, which would have coft me not 

more than half the money at the liar and garter at Richmond. Reach Meulan.- 

34 miles. 

The 15th. Crofs, for a confiderable diftance, the royal oak forefl: of Senar.— 
About Montgeron, all open fields, which produce corn and partridges to eat it, for 
the number is enormous. There is on an average a covey of birds on every two acres, 
befides favourite fpots, where they abound much more. At St. George the- Seine 
is a much more beautiful river than the Loire. Enter Paris once more, with the 
fame observation I made before, that there is not one-tenth of the motion on the 

roads around it that there is around London. To the hotel de la Rochefoucauld._ 

20 miles. 

The 16th. Accompanied the Count de la Rochefoucauld to Liancourt.'-78 

miles. 

I went thither on a vifit for three or four days; but the whole family contributed 
fo generally to render the place in every refpeH agreeable, that I ftaid more than 
three weeks. At about half a mile from the chateau is a range of hill that was chiefly 
a neglefted wafle: the Duke of Liancourt has lately converted this into a plantation, 
with winding walks, benches, and covered feats, in the Englifli flile of gardening! 
The fit nation is very fortunate. Thefe ornamented paths follow the edge of the de¬ 
clivity to the extent of three or four miles. The views they command are every 
where pleafmg, and info me places great. Nearer to the chateau the Duchefs of Li¬ 
ancourt has built a menagerie and dairy in a pleafing tafte. The cabinet and ante-room 
are very pretty ; the laloon elegant, and the dairy entirely conflrufted of marble. 
At a village near Liancourt, the duke has eftablilhed a manufaHure of linen and fluffs 
mixed with thread and cotton, which promifes to be of confiderable utility ; there are 
twenty-five looms employed, and preparations making for more. As the fpinning 
for thefe looms is alfo eftablilhed, it gives employment to great numbers of hands who 
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were idle, for they have no fort of manufacture in the country, though it is populous. 
Such efforts merit great praife. Connected with this is the execution of an excellent 
plan of the duke’s for eftablifliing habits of induftry in the rifing generation. The 
daughters of the poor people are received into an inflitution to be educated to ufeful 
induftry; they are inftrufted in their religion, taught to write and read, and to fpin 
cotton ; are kept till marriageable, and then a regulated proportion of their earnings 
given them as a marriage portion. There is another eftabliftiment of which I am not 
fo good a judge; it is for training the orphans of foldiers to be foldiers themfelves. 
The Duke of Liancourt has raifed fome confiderable buildings for their accommoda¬ 
tion, well adapted to the purpofe. The whole is under the fuperintendance of a worthy 
and intelligent officer, Monfieur le Roux, captain of dragoons, and Croix de St. Louis, 
who examines every thing himfelf There are at prefent one hundred and twenty boys, 
all dreffed in uniform.—My ideas have all taken a turn which I am too old to change; 
I lhould have been better pleafed to have feen one hundred and twenty lads educated to 
the plough, in habits of culture fuperior to the prefent; but certainly the eftabliftiment 
is humane, and the conduct of it excellent. 

The ideas I had formed, before I came fo France, of a country refidence in that 
kingdom, I found at Liancourt to be far from correft. I expeCted to find it a mere 
transfer of Paris to the country, and that all the burthenfome forms of a city were 
preferved, without its pleafures: but I was deceived : the mode of living, and the pur¬ 
suits, approach much nearer to the habits of a great nobleman’s houfe in England, 
than would commonly be conceived. A breakfaft of tea for thofe who chofe to repair 
to it; riding, fporting, planting, gardening, till dinner, and that not till half after 
two o’clock, inftead of their old fafhioned hour of twelve; mufic, chefs, and the other 
common amufements of a rendezvous-room, with an excellent library of feven or 
eight thoufand volumes, were well calculated to make the time pafs agreeably; and to 
prove that there is a great approximation in the modes of living at prefent in the diffe¬ 
rent countries of Europe. Amufements, in truth, ought to be numerous within doors; 
for in fuch a climate, none are to be depended on without: the rain that has fallen 
here is hardly credible I have, for five-and-twenty years paft, remarked in England, 
that I never was prevented by rain from taking a walk every day without going out 
while it actually rains ; it may fall heavily for many hours; but a perfon who watches 
an opportunity gets a walk or a ride. Since I have been at Liancourt, we have had 
three days in fucceffion of fuch inceffantly heavy rain, that I could not go an hundred 
yards from the houfe to the duke’s pavilion, without danger-<?f being quite wet. For 
ten days more rain fell here, 1 am confident, had there been a gauge to meafure it, 
than ever fell in England in thirty. The prefent faihion in France, of pa ding fome 
time in the country is new; at this time of the year, and for many weeks paft, Paris 
is, comparafively fpeaking, empty. Every body who has a country-feat is at it; and 
fuch as have none vifit others who have. This remarkable revolution in the French 
manners is certainly one of the bed cuftoms they have taken from England ; and its 
introduction was effected the eafier, being amlied by the magic of Rouffeau's writings. 
Mankind are much indebted to that fplendid genius, who, when living, was hunted 
from country to country, to feek an afylum, with as much venom as if he had been 
a mad dog; thanks to the vile fpirit of bigotry, which has not yet received its death’s 
wound. Women of the firft fafhion in France are now afnamed of not nuifmg their 
own children ; and ftays are univerfolly proscribed from the bodies of the poor infants, 
which were for fo many ages tortured in them, as they are ftill in Spain. The country 
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refidencc may not have effefts equally obvious; but they will be no lefs fure in the end, 
and in all refpefts beneficial to every clafs in the ftate. 

The duke ofLiancourt being prefident of the provincial affemhly of the ele&ion of 
Clermont, and paffing feveral days there in bufinefs, allied me to dine with the aflem- 
hly, as he faid there were to be fome confiderabje farmers prefent. Thefe affemblies 
were to me interefting to fee. I accepted the invitation with pteafure. Three confidera- 
ble farmers, renters, not proprietors of land, were members, and prefeiit. I watched 
their carriage narrowly, to fee their behaviour in the prefence of a great lord of the 
fir It rank, confiderable property, and high in royal favour; and it was with pleafiire 
that I found them behaving with becoming eafe and freedom, and though modeft, and 
without any thing like flippancy, yet without any obfequioufnefs offenfive to Englilh 
ideas. They ftart.d their opinions freely, and adhered to them with becoming confi¬ 
dence. A more Angular fpedtacle was to fee two ladies prefent at a dinner of this fort, 
with five or fix-and.twenty gentlemen; fuch a thing could not happen in England. 
To fay that the French manners, in this refpett, are better than our own, is the altertion 
of an obvious truth. If the ladies be not prefent at meetings where the converfadon 
has the greateft probability of turning on fubjects of more importance than the frivolous 
topics of common difcourfe, the fex mull either remain on the one hand in ignorance, 
or on the other, be filled with the foppery of education, learned, affected, and for¬ 
bidding, The converfadon of men, not engaged in trifling purluits, is the belt fchool 
for the education of a woman. 

The political converfadon of every company I have feen has turned much more on 
the affairs of Holland than on thofe of France. The preparations going on for a war 
with England arc in the mouths of all the world; but the finances of France are in fuch 
a ftate of derangement, that the people belt informed affert a war to be impoffible ; 
the Marquis of Verac, the late French ambaffador at the Hague, who was fent thither, 
as the Englilh politicians affert, exprefsly to bring about a revolution in the govern¬ 
ment, has been at Liancourt three days. It may eafdy be fuppofed, that he is cautious 
in what he lays in fuch a mixed company ; but it is plain enough, that he is well per- 
fuaded that that revolution, change, or leflening the Stadtholder’s power; that plan, 
m a word, whatever it was, for which he negociated in Holland, had for fome time 
been matured and ready for execution, almoft without a poffibility of failure, had the 
Count de Vergennes confented, and not fpun out the bufinels by refinement on re¬ 
finement, to make himfelf the more neceffary to the French cabinet; and it unites 
with the idea of fome fenfible Dutchmen, with whom 1 have converted on the fub- 
je£h 

During my ftay at Liancourt, my friend Lazowfki accompanied me on a little ex- 
curfion of two days to Ermenonville, the celebrated feat of the Marquis de Girardon. 
We palled by Chantilly to Morefountain, the country-feat of Monfieur de Morefoun- 
tain, prevofi des merchands of Paris ; the place has been mentioned as decorated in the 
Englifh ftyle. It con fills of two fcenes; one a garden of winding walks, and orna¬ 
mented with a profufion of temples, benches, grottos, columns, ruins, and I know not 
what ; I hope the French who have not been in England, do not confider this as the 
Englilh tafte. It is in fail as remote from it as the moft regular ftyle of the laft age. 
The water view is fine. There is a gaiety and cheerfulnefs in it that contrail well with 
the brown and unpleafing hills that furround it, and which partake of the wafte cha¬ 
ffer of the worft part of the furrounding country. Much has been done here; and 
it wants but few additions to be as perfect as the ground admits. 
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Reach Ermenonville, through another part of the Prince of Conde's foreft, which 
joins the ornamented grounds of the Marquis Girardon. This place, after the refi- 
dence and death of the perfecuted but immortal Rouffeau, whofe tomb every one 
knows is here, became fo famous as to be reforted to very generally. It has been 
defcribed, and plates publilhed of the chief views ; to enter into a particular defcrip- 
tion would therefore be tirefome; I {hall only make one or two obfervarions, which I 
do not recolleft-have been touched on by others. It confifts of three diftinct water 
fcenes ; or of two lakes and a river. We were fir ft Ihewn that which is fo famous for 
the fmall iffe of poplars, in which repofes all that was mortal of that extraordinary 
and inimitable writer. 'Ibis fcene is as well imagined, and as well executed as could 
be wifiled. The water is between forty and fifty acres; hills rife from it on both fides, 
and it is fufficiently doled in by tall wood at both ends, to render it fequeltered. The 
remains of departed genius ftamp a melancholy idea, from which decoration would 
depart too much, and accordingly there is little. We viewed the fcene in a ftill even¬ 
ing. The declining fun threw a lengthened lhade on the lake, and iilence feemed to 
repofe on its unruffled bofom ; as fome poet fays, I forget who. The worthies to whom 
the temple of phiiofophers is dedicated, and whofe names are marked on the columns* 
are Newton, Lucem, —Defcartes, Nil in rebus inane .—Voltaire, Ridkulum. —Rouffeau, 
Naluram. —And on another unfinilhed column, Ouis hoc perficiet? The other lake is 
larger; it nearly fills the bottom of the vale, around which are fome rough, rocky,., 
wild, and barren fand hills; either broken or fpread with heath; in fome places wood¬ 
ed, and in others fcattered thinly with junipers. The charafter of the fcene is that of 
wild and undecorated nature, in which the hand of art was meant to be concealed 
as much as was confident with eafe of accefs. The laft fcene is that of a river, which 
is made to wind through a lawn, receding from the houfe, and broken by wood; the 
ground is not fortunate; it is too dead a flat, and no where viewed to much advantage. 

From Ermenonville we went, the morning after, to Bralfeufe, the feat of Madame 
du Pont, lifter of the Duchels of Liancourt. What was my furprife at finding this 
Vifcountels a great fanner! A French lady, young: enough to enjoy all the pleafuren 
of Paris, living in the country, and minding her farm, was an unlooked-for lpeftacle. 
She has probably more lucerne than any other perfon in Europe—two hundred and 
fifty arpents. She gave me, in a molt unaffefted and agreeab!e manner, intelligence 
about her lucerne and dairy ; but of that more elfewhere. Returned to Liancourt 
by Pont, where there is a handfome bridge of three arches, the conftruftion uncommon, 
each pier confifting of four pillars, with a towing-path under one of tile arches for the. 
barge-horfes, the river being navigable. 

Amongft the morning ainufements I partook at Liancourt was la chajfe . In deer 
Ihooting, the fportfmen place thehifelveS at diftances around a wood, then beat it, and. 
Lldom more than one in a company gets a Ihot; it is more tedious than is eafily con¬ 
ceived ; like "angling, inceflant expectation, anil perpetual difappointment. Partridge. 
and hare Ihooting are almoft as different from that of England. We took this diverfion 
in the fine vale of Catnoir, five or fix miles from Liancourt; arranging ourfelves in a 
file at about thirty yards from perfon to perfon, and each with a fervant and a loaded 
gun, ready to prefent when his mailer fires; thus we marched acrofs and acrofs the. 
vale, treading up the game. Four or five brace of hares, and twenty brace of par¬ 
tridges were the fpoils of the day. I like this mode of ihooting but little better 
than waiting for deer. The bcft circumftance to me of exercife in company (it wast- 
not fo once) is the feftivity of the dinner at the clofe of the day. To enjoy this.. 
it muft not be pulhed to great fatigue. Good fpirits, after violent exercife, are, 
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always the affectation of filly young folks (I remember being that fort of fool my- 
felf when I was young), but with ‘ fomething more than moderate, the exhilaration 
of body is in unifon with the flow of temper, and agreeable company is then deli¬ 
cious. On fuch days as thefe we were too late for the regular dinner, and had one by 
ourfelves, with no other dreffing than the refrefhment of clean linen; and thefe were 
not the repalts when the duchefs’s champaigne had the worll flavour. A man is a poor 
creature who does not drink a little too much on fuch occafions: mass prencz-y-garde - 
repeat it often ; and you may make it a mere drinking party, the luftre of the pleafure 
fades, and you become what was an Englifli fox-hunter. One day while we were thus 
dining d I Anglais ^ and drinking the plough, the chace, and i know not what, the 
Duchefs of Liancourt and fome of her ladies came in fport to lee us. It was a moment 
r or them to have betrayed ill-nature in the contempt of manners not French, which they 
might have endeavoured to conceal under a laugh;—but nothing of this; it was a good 
humoured curiofity; a natural inclination to fee others pleafed and in fpiriis. I/s wit 
tie de grands chajcurs aujourd’but. , faid one. Ob ! ils s’ appiaudijfeni de kurs exploits. 
Do they drink the gun ? faid another. Leurs maitrejfes certainsment , added a third. 
J'aime a les voir en gaieie ; it y a quelque chofe d’aimable dans tout cecu To note fuch 
trifles may feem fuperfluous to many; but what is life when trifles are withdrawn l 
They mark the temper of a nation better than objects of importance. In the moments 
of council, vi&ory, flight, or death, mankind, 1 fuppofe, are nearly the fame. Trifles 
difcriminate better, and the number is infinite that gives me an opinion of the good 
temper of the French. lam fond neither of a man nor a recital that can appear only 
■on {tilts, and dreffed in holiday geers. It is every-day feelings rhat decide the colour 
of our lives; and he who values them the moll plays the beft for the flake of happinefs. 
But it is lime to quit Liancourt, which I do with regret. Take leave of the good old 
Duchefs d’Efliffac, whofe hofpitality and kindnefs ought ever to be remembered.— 
51 miles. 

The gth, icth, and nth. Return by Beauvais and Pontoife, and enter Paris for 
the fourth time, confirmed in the idea that the roads immediately leading to that 
capital are deferls, comparatively fpeaking, with thofe of London. By what means 
can the connection be carried on with the country ? The French muff be the moll 
flationary people upon earth, when in a place they muff reft without a thought of go¬ 
ing to another; or the Englifh mull be the molt reftlefs; and find more pleafure in 
moving from one place to another, than in refting to enjoy life in either. If the French 
nobility went only to their country feats when exiled thither by the court, the roads 
could not be more folitary.-25 miles. 

The 12th. My intention was to take lodgings; but on arriving at the hotel de la 
Rochefoucauld, I found that my hofpitable duchefs was the fame perfon at the capital 
as in the country; fhe had ordered an apartment to be ready for me. It grows fo late 
in the feafon, that 1 fhall make no other flay here than what will be neceffary for view¬ 
ing public buildings. This will unite well enough with delivering fome letters I brought 
to a few men of fcience ; and it will leave me the evenings for the theatres, of which 
there are many in Paris. In throwing on paper a rapid coup d’mil of what I fee of a 
city, fo well known in England, I fhall be apt to delineate my own ideas and feelings, 
perhaps more than the objeds theinfelves; and be it remembered, that I profefs to 
dedicate this carelefs itinerary to trifles, much more than to objefts that are of real con- 
fequence. From the tower of the cathedral, the view of Paris is complete. It is a vaft 
city, even to the eye that has feen London from St. Paul’s; a circular form gives an 
advantage to Paris ; but a much greater is the atmofphere. It is now fo dear, that 
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one would fuppofe it the height of fununer: the clouds of coal-fmoke that envelope 
London, always prevent a diftinft view of that capital, but I take it to be one-third at 
lead larger than Paris. The buildings of the parliament houfe are disfigured by a gilt 
and taudry gate, and a French roof. The hotel des Monoies is a fine building; and 
the facade of the Louvre one of the molt elegant in the world, becaufe they have (to 
the eye) no roofs; in proportion as a roof is feen, a building fuffers. I do not recol- 
left one edifice of diltinguilhed beauty (unlefs with domes) in which the roof is not fo 
fiat as to be hidden, or nearly fo. What eyes then mult the French architects have 
had, to have loaded fo many buildings with coverings of a height deftruCtive of all 
beauty? Put fuch a roof as we fee on the parliament houfe or on the Thuilleries, upon 
the facade of the Louvre, and where would its beauty be ?—At night to the opera, 
which I thought a good theatre, till they told me it was built in fix weeks ; and then 
h became good for nothing in my eyes, for I fuppofe it will be tumbling down in fix 
years. Durability is one of the effentials of building: what pleafure would a beautiful 
front of painted pafteboard give ? The A Ice lie of Gluck was performed ; that part 
by Mademoifelle St. Hubert!, their firft finger, an excellent aCtrefs. As to lcenes, 
drefles, decorations, dancing, &c. this theatre is mnch fuperior to that in the Hay- 
market. 

The 13th. Acrofs Paris to the rue de blancs Manteaux, to Monf. Brouflonet, 
Secretary of the Society of Agriculture; he is in Burgundy. Called on Mr. Cook 
from London, who is at Paris with his drill-plough, waiting for weather to fliew its 
performance to the Duke of Orleans : this is a French idea, improving France by 
drilling. A man fiiould learn to walk before he learns to dance. There is agility in 
cutting capers, and it may be done with grace ; but where is the neceffity to cut them 
at all? There has been much rain to-day ; and it isalmoll incredible to a perfon ufed 
to London, how dirty the llreets of Paris are, and how horribly inconvenient and dan¬ 
gerous walking is without a foot-pavement. We had a large parry at dinner, with 
politicians among them, and fome interefting conversation on the prefent ftate of 
France. The feeling of every body feems to be that the archbifliop will not be able to 
do any thing towards exonerating the ftate from the burthen of its prefent fituation; 
fome think that he has not the inclination.; others that he has not the courage ; others 
that he has not the ability. By fpine he is thought to be attentive only to his own in- 
tereft; and by others, that the finances are too much deranged to be within the power 
of any fyftcm to recover, fhort of the ftates-general of the kingdom ; and that it is 
impoffible for fuch an aflerably to meet without a revolution in the government en- 
fuing. All feem to think that fomething extraordinary will happen; and a bank¬ 
ruptcy is an idea not at all uncommon. But who is there that will have the courage 
to make it ? 

The 14th. To the Benediftine abhey of St. Germain, to fee pillars of African mar¬ 
ble, &c. It is the richeft abbey in France: the abbot has 300,000 livres a year 
(13,1251.) I Idle my patience at feeing fuch revenues thus bellowed ; confident with 
the fpirit of the tenth century, but not with that of the eighteenth. What a noble 
farm would a fourth of this income eftablilh! what turnips, what cabbages, what 
potatoes, what clover, what deep, what wool! —Are not tbefe things better than 
a fat ecclefiaftic? If an active Englilh farmer were mounted behind this abbot, I think 
he would do more good to France with half the income than half the abbots of the 
kingdom with the whole of theirs. Pafs the Baftile; another pleafant object to make 
agreeable emotions vibrate in a man’s bofom. 1 leareh For good farmers, and run my 
head at every turn againft monks and Hate prifons.—To the arfenal, to wait on Monf. 
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Lavoifier, the celebrated chemift, whofe theory of the non-exiftence of phlogifton has 
made as much noife in the chemical world as that of Stahl, which eftablifhed its exif- 
tence. Dr. Prieftley had given me a letter of introduftion. I mentioned in the courfe 
of convention his "laboratory, and he appointed Tuefday. By the Boulevards, to 
the Place Louis XV. which is not properly a fquare, but a very noble entrance to a 
great city. The facades of the two buildings ere&ed are highly fimlhed. The union 
of the Place Louis XV. with the champs Elifees, the gardens of the Thuilleries and 
the Seine is open, airy, elegant, and fupeib ; and is the mod agreeable and belt built 
part of Paris ; here one can be clean and breathe freely. But by far the fined thing 
I have : foen at Paris is the Halle aux bleds, or corn market; it is a vaft rotunda ; 
the roof entirely of wood, upon a new principle of carpentry, to deferibe which would 
demand plates and long explanations; the gallery is one hundred and fifty yards 
round, confequently the diameter is as many feet. It is as light as if fufpended by the 
fairies. In the grand area, wheat, peafe, beans, lentils, are ftored and fold. In the 
furrounding divifions, Hour on wooden Hands. You pafs by flair-cafes doubly wind¬ 
ing within each other to fpacious apartments for rye, barley, oats, &c. The whole 
is lo well planned, and fo admirably executed, that I know of no public building that 
exceeds it either in France or England. And if an appropriation of the parts to ;he 
conveniencies wanted, and an adaptation of every circumftance to the end required, in 
union with that elegance which is confident with ufe, and that magnificence which re- 
fults from liability and duration, be the criteria of public edifices, I know nothing 
that equals it:—it has but one fault, and that is fituadon; it fhould have been upon 
the banks of the river, for the convenience of unloading barges without land carriage. 
In the evening, to the Comedie Italienne ; the edifice fine; and the whole quarter re¬ 
gular and new built, a private fpeculation of the Duke de Choifeul, whofe family has 
a box entailed for ever.—L’Aimant jaloux. Here is a young finger, Mademoifelle 
Et nard, with fo fweet a voice, that if Ihe fung Italian, and had been taught in Italy, 
would have made a delicious performer. 

To the tomb of Cardinal de Richlieu, which is a noble production of genius: by 
far the fineft ftatue I have feen. Nothing can be imagined more eafy and graceful 
than the attitude of the cardinal, nor can nature be more expreffive than the figure 
of weeping frience. Dine with my friend at the Palais Royal at a coffee-houfe ; well 
dreffed people; every thing clean, good, and well ferved : but here, as every where 
elfe, you pay a good price for good things ; we ought never to forget that a low price 
for bad things is not cheapnefs. In the evening to I’Eeole des Peres, at the Comedie 
Fran^aife, a crying larmoyant thing. This theatre, the principle one at Paris, is a 
fine building, with a magnificent portico. After the circular theatres of France, how 
can any one relilh our ill-contrived oblong holes of London ? 

The 16th. To Monf. Lavoifier, by appointment. Madame Lavoifier, a lively, 
fenfible, fcientific lady, had prepared a dejeune Anglois of tea and coffee; but her 
ccnverfation on Mr, Kir wan’s Eifiiy on Phlogifton, which fhe is tranflaring from the 
Englilh, and on other fubjefts, which a woman of underftanding, who works with her 
hufband in his laboratory, knows how to adorn, was thebeft repafl. That apartment, 
the operations of which have been rendered fo interefling to the philofophical world, 
ljvad the pleafure of viewing. In the apparatus for aerial experiments, nothing makes 
fo great a figure as the machine for burning inflammable and vital air, to make, or 
depofit water; it is a fptendid machine. Three veffels are held in fufpenfion with in¬ 
dexes lor marking the immediate variations of their weights; two, that are as large 
as half hoglheads, contain the one inflammable, the other the vital air, and a tube of 
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communication paffes to the third, where the two airs unite and bnrn ; bv contrivan¬ 
ces, too complex to defcribe without plates, the lofs of weight of the two airs, as indi¬ 
cated by their refpeftive balances, equal at every moment to the gain i the third vel- 
fel from the formation or depofition of the water, it not being yet afeertamed whether 
the water be actually made or depofited. IF accurate (of which I inplt confefs 1 have 
little conception), it is a noble machine. Monf. Lavuifier, when the ftructure of'it 
was commended, faid Mais eiit monjteur-, & me ms par vn artijle Francois l with an ac¬ 
cent of voice that admitted their general inferiority to ours. It is well known that we 
have a confiderable exportation of mathematical and other curious inftruments to every 
part of Europe, and to France among the reft. Nor is this new, for the apparatus 
with which the French academicians meafured a degree in the polar circle was made hy 
Mr. George Graham *. Another engine Monf. Lavoifier (hewed us was an define d 
apparatus inclofed in a balloon, for trying eledrical experiments in any fort of air. 
His pond of quickfilver is confiderable, containing 2501b. and his water apparatus 
very great, but his furnaces did not feem fo well calculated for the higher degrees of 
heat as fame others I have feen, I was glad to find this gentleman fplendidly lodged, 
and with every appearance of a man of confiderable fortune. This ever gives one 
pleafure: the employments of a ftate can never be in better hands than of men who 
thus apply the fuperfluity of their wealth. From the ufe that is general.y made of 
money, one would think it the affiftance of all others of the leaft conf quence in efFed- 
ing any bufinefs truly ufeful to mankind, many of the great difeoveries that have en¬ 
larged the horizon of fctence having been in this refpeft the refult of means feemingly 
inadequate to the end: the energetic exertions of ardent minds, hurtling from obfeuruy, 
and breaking the bands inflifted by poverty, perhaps by diftrefs. To the hotel des 
invalids, the major of which eftablilhment had the goodnefs to fbew the whole of it. 
In the evening to Monf. Lomond, a very ingenious and inventive mechanic, who has 
made an improvement of the jenny for fpinning cotton. Common machines are faid 
to make too hard a thread for certain fabrics, but this forms it loofe and fpongy. In 
ele&ricity he has made a remarkable difeovery: you write two or three words on a 
paper; he takes it with him into a room, and turns a machine inclofed in a cylindrical 
cafe, at the top of which is an electrometer, a fmall fine pith ball; a wire connects 
with a fimilar cylinder and ele&rometer in a diftant apartment; and his wife, by re¬ 
marking the correfponding motions of the ball, writes down the words they indicate : 
from which it appears that he has formed an alphabet of motions. As the length of 
the wire makes no difference in the effect, a correfpondence might be carried on a X 
any diflance: within and without a befi eged town for in fiance; or for a purpofe 
much more worthy, and a thoufand times more harmlefs, .between two lovers prohi¬ 
bited or prevented" from any better connexion. Whatever the ufe may be, the in¬ 
vention is beautiful. Monf. Lomond has many other curious machines, all the entire 
work of his own hands : mechanical invention feems to be in him a natural propenfity. 
In the evening to the Comedie Frangalfe. Mola did the Bourru Bienfaifant, and it 
is not eafy for a Sing to be carried to greater perfe&ion. 

The 17th. To Monf. I’Abbe Meffier, aftronomer royal, and of the Academy cf 
Sciences. View the exhibition, at the Louvre, of the academy's paintings. For one 
hiftory piece in our exhibitions at London here are ten; abundantly more than to ba¬ 
lance the difference between an annual and biennial exhibition. Dined to-day with a 
party, whofe convcrfation was entirely political. Monf. de Calonne’s Requete au Roi 

* Whitehurft'g Formation of the Earth, 2 d edit- p. 6. 
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is come over, and all the world are reading and difputing on it. It feems, however,, 
generally agreed that, without exonerating, himfelf from the charge of the agiotage, 
he has thrown no mconfiderable load on the fhoulders of the archbifhop of Toulouse, 
the preitnt premier, who will be pusealed to get rid of the attack. But both ihefe 
minifters were condemned on all hands in- the lump ; as being absolutely unequal to 
the difficulties of fo arduous a period. One opinion pervaded the whole company, 
that they are on the eve of fome great revolution in the government : that every thing 
points to it: the eonfuiion in the finances great ; with a deficit impolfible to provide 
■ for without the Rates-general of the kingdom, yet no ideas formed of what would be 
the coflfequence of their meeting: no mini iter exifting, or to be looked to in or out 
of power, with fuch decifive talents as to promife any other remedy than paMiative- 
ones : a prince on the throne, with excellent difpofitions, but without the refources 
of a mind that could govern in luch a moment without minifters: a court buried in 
pleafure and diilipaiion * and adding to the diftrefs, initead of endeavouring to be 
placed in a more independent fit nation : a great ferment amongfl all ranks of men, 
who are eager for lome change, without knowing what to look to, or to hope for 
and a ftrong leaven of liberty, increafing every hour fince the -American revolution^ 
altogether form a combination, of circumRanees that promife ere long to ferment into 
motion, if fome mafter hand,, of very fuptrior talents, and inflexible courage, be nol 
found at the helm to guide events, inilead of being driven by them. It is very remark* 
able, that fuch eonverfation never occurs, but a bankruptcy k a topic: the curious 
queftion on which is, would a bankruptcy occafion a civil, war, and a toral overthrow 
of the government ? The anfwers that I have received to this queftion appear to be 
juft: fuch a meafure, conduced by a man of abilities, vigour, a, id firnmels, would 
certainly not occafion either one or the other.. But the fame meafure, attempted by a 
man of a different character, might poffibly do both. All agree, that the (fates of the 
kingdom cannot affemble without more liberty being the cqnlequence ; but I meet 
with fo few men who have any juft ideas of freedom, that I queftion much the fpecies 
of this new liberty that is to arile. Ihey know not how to value the privileges of the 
people: as to the nobility and the clergy, if a revolution added, any thing to their 
fcale, I think it would do more mifehief than good 

The i8th. To the Gobelins* which is undoubtedly the firft manufacture of tapeftry 
in the world, and iuch, an one as could be fupported by a crowned head only. In 
the evening to that incomparable comedy La Metromanie, of Pyron, and well acted, 
Ihe more 1 fee of it, the more I like the French theatre ; and have no doubt in pre¬ 
ferring it far to our own. Writers, a£tors, buildings, feenes, decorations, mufie, 
dancing, take the whole in a mafs, and it is unrivalled by London. We have certainly 
a few brilliants of the firft water ; but to throw all in the icalcs that of England kicks 
the beam. I write this pafiage with a lighter heart than I fhould do were it giving the 
palm to the French plough, 

I he 19th. io Charenton, near Paris, to fee PEcoIe Veterinaire, and the farm 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture, Monf. Chabert, the direfleur-general, received 
us with the mod attentive politenefs. Monf. Flandrein, his afllftant, and fomin-law, 
I had had the pleafure of knowing in Suffolk, They (hewed the whole veterinary 
eftabliftiment, and it does honour to the government of France. It was formed ia 


In tianfcnbing tliefc papers for the prefs, I fmile at fome remarks and circuinftances which events 
have nuce placed ma lingular pofition; but I alter *ione of thefe pafiages; they explain what were the 
opinions iii trance, before the revolution, on topics of importance ; and the events which have lince taken 
place render them the more uueicftmg, June, i^o. 
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1766 : in 1783a farm was annexed to it, and four other profefforfhips edablilhed ; 
two for rural ceconomy, one for anatomy, and another for chemiftry.—I was informed 
that Monf. d’Aubenton, who is at the head of this farm with a Hilary of 6000 livres 
a year, reads lectures of rural ceconomy, particularly on fheep, and that a Hock was 
for that purpofe kept in exhibition. There is a fpactous and convenient apartment 
for diffetling horfes and other animals; a large cabinet, where the mod interefting 
parts of all domeftic animals are preferved in fpirits ; and alfo of fuch parts of the bo¬ 
dies that mark the vifible effect of di{tempers. This is very rich. This, with a frmi- 
lar one near Lyons, is kept up (exclufive of the addition of 1783) at the moderate 
expence, as appears by the writings- of M. Necker, of about 60,000 livres {s6col.) 
Whence, as in many other inftances, it appears that the mo ft uleful things coft the 
lead. There are at prefent about one hundred eleves from different parts of the king¬ 
dom, as well as from every country in Europe, except England ; a itrange exception, 
eonftdering how grofsly ignorant-our farriers are; and that the whole expence of Tup- 
porting a young man here does not exceed forty louis a year; nor more than four 
years necefiary for his complete inftruftion. As to the farm, it is under the conduct 
of a great naturalid, high in royal academies of fcience, and whole name is celebrated 
through Europe for merit ;n fuperior branches of knowledge. It would argue in me 
a want of judgment in human nature, to expeft good practice from fuch men. They 
would probably think it beneath their purfuits and fiiuation in life to be good plough¬ 
men, turnip-hoers, and fliepherds; 1 fhotdd therefore betray my own ignorance of 
life, if I-.were to exprefs any fur prize at finding this farm in a fituation that 1 had rather 
forget than deferibe. In the evening, to a field much more fuccefsfully cultivated^ 
Mademoifelle St. Huberti, in the Penelope of Picini. 

The 20th. To the Ecole Militaire, eftabliflied by Louis XV. for the. education 
of one hundred and forty youths, the fons of the nobility ; fuch eftablifhtnents are 
equally ridiculous and unjuft. To educate the Ton of a man who cannot' afford the 
education himfelf, is a grofs injufiice, if yon do not fecure a fituation-ia-life anfwera- 
ble to that education. If you do not fecure fuch a fituation, you dedroy the refult of 
the education* becaufe nothing but merit ought to give that iccurity; If you educate 
the children of men, who are well able to give the education themfetves, you tax the 
people who cannot afford to educate their children, in order ttveafe thole who can well 
afford the burthen ;■ and, in fuch inditutions, this is-fure to be the cafe. At night to 
I’Ambigu Comique, a pretty little theatre, with pldnty of rubbifh on it. Coffee-houfes 
on the boulevards, mulic, noife, and filles without end; every thing but fcavengers 
and lamps. The mud is a foot deep; and -there-are parts of the boulevards- without a 
fingle light. 

The 2 d. Monf. de Broufionet being returned from Burgundy, I had the plea* 
fore of pafling a couple of hours at his lodgings very agreeably. He is a man of un¬ 
common activity, and poffeffed of a great variety of ufeful knowledge in every branch 
of natural hidory ; and he fpeaks Englifh per fed ly well. It is very rare that a gentle¬ 
man is feen better qualified for a poft than Monf. de Brouffonet for that which he oc¬ 
cupies, as fecretary to a royal fociety. 

The 22d. To the bridge of Neuife, faid to be the fined in Prance. It is by far 
the mod beautiful one I have any where feen. It confids of five vaft arches ; fiat, 
from the Florentine model ; and all of equal fpan; a mode of building incomparably 
more elegant, arid more driking than ourfydein of different fized arches. To the 
machine at Marly; which ceafes to make the lead iinpreffion. Madame du Barre’s 
jrefiden.ee, Lufienne, is on the hill juft above this machine ; The has built a pavilion 
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on the brow of the declivity, for commanding the profpect, fitted up and decorated 
with much elegance. There is a table formed of Seve porcelain, exquifitely done. 
I forget how many thou I and louis d’ors it colt. The French, to whom 1 fpoke of Lit. 
iienne, exclaimed again!! miftreffes and extravagance with more violence than reafon 
in my opinion. Who, in common fenfe, would deny a king the amuCement of a mif- 
treCs," provided he did not make a bufinefs of his play-thing. Mail Frederic le Grand 
avail il une maitreffe, hi. fafoit-il batir ds pavilions , ei les mettbloit-il de tables de porce¬ 
lains? No : but tie had that which was fitly times worle: a lung had better make love 
to a handfome woman than to one of his neighbour’s provinces. The king of fruifia’s 
miflrefs coft an hundred millions fterling, and the lives of 500,000 men ; and before 
the reign of that mi lire fs is over, may yet colt as much more. The greateft genius and 
ta!ents°are lighter than a feather, weighed philofophically, if rapine, war, and conqueft 
be the effe&s of them. 

To St. Germain's, the terrace of which is very fine. Monfieur de Brouflonet met 
me here, and we dined with Monfieur Breton, at the Marechal due de Noailles, who 
has a good collodion of curious plants. Here is the finefl fophora japonica 1 have feen, 
— . .10 miles. 

The 23d. To Trianon, to view the Queen’s Jardin Anglois. I had a letter to 
Monfieur Richard, which procured admittance. It contains about one hundred acres, 
difpofed in the tafte of what we read of in books of Chinefe gardening, whence it is 
fuppofed the Englifh ftyle was taken. There is more of Sir William Chambers here 
than of Mr. Brown—more effort than nature —and more expence than tafte. It is not 
eafy to conceive any thing that art can introduce in a garden that is not here; woods, 
recks, lawns, lakes, rivers, iflands, cafcades, grottos, walks, temples, and even villages. 
There are parts of the defign very pret y, and well executed. The only fault is too 
much crouding, which has led to another, that of cutting the lawn by two many gra¬ 
vel walks, an error to be feen in ahnoft every garden I hav; met with in France. But 
the glory of La Petite Trianon is the exotic trees and fbrubs. The world has been fuc- 
cefsfully rifled to decorate it. Here are curious and beautiful ones to pieafe the eye of 
ignorance; and to exercife the memory of lcience. Of the buildings, the temple of 
Love is truly elegant. 

Again to Verfailles. In viewing the king’s apartment, which he had not left a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, with thofe flight traits of diforUer that {hewed he lived in it, it was 
amufing to fee the blackguard figures that were walking uncontrouled about the pa¬ 
lace, and even in his b^ d-chamber; men whofe rags betrayed them to be in the laft 
ftage of poverty, and I was the only perfon that ftared and w ondered how they got 
thither. It is impoftlble not to like this carelefs indifference and freedom from fuf- 
picion. One loves the mafter of the houfe, who would not he hurt or offended at fee¬ 
ing his apartment thus occupied, if he returned fnddenly ; f< r if there were danger of 
this, the intrufion would be prevented. This is certainly a feature of due good tem¬ 
per which appears to me fo vifible every where in T * ranee. 1 d:Tired to fee the Queen’s 
apartments, buL I could not. Is her majefty in it ? No. Why then not fee it as well 
as the King’s. Ma foi , Monf. c’ejt mi autre chofei Ramble through the gardens, and 
by the grand canal, with abfolute aftonifliment at the exaggeration of writers and tra¬ 
vellers. There is magnificence in the quarter of the orangerie, but no beamy any 
where; there are fome ftatues good enough to be wiftied under cover. The extent 
and breadth of the canal are nothing to the eye j and it is not in fuch good repair as a 
farmer’s horfe-pond. The menagerie is well enough, but nothing great. Let thofe 
who defire that the buildings and eftablifiiments of Louis XIV. fhouLd continue the 
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impreflion made by the writings of Voltaire, go to the canal of Languedoc, and by no 
means to Verfailles. Return to Paris.-14 miles. 

The 24th. With Monfieur de Brouffonet to the king's cabinet of natural hiftory and 
the botanical garden, which is in beautiful order. Its riches are well known, and the 
politeuefs of Monfieur Thouin, which is that of a molt amiable difpofition, renders 
this garden the fcene of other rational pleafures befides thofe of botany. Dine at the 
Invalides, with Monfieur Parmentier, the celebrated author of many ceconomical 
works, particularly on the boulangerie of France. This gentleman, to a confider- 
able mafs of ufeful knowledge, adds a great deal of that fire and vivacity for which 
his nation has been diftinguifhed, but which I have not recognized fo often as I ex¬ 
pected, _ ... 

The 25th. This great city appears to be in many refpe&s the moft ineligible and in¬ 
convenient for the refidence of a perfon of fmall fortune of any that I have feen; and 
by far inferior to London. The ftreets are very narrow, and many of them crowded, 
nine-tenths dirty, and all without foot-pavements. Walking, which in London is fo 
pleafant and fo clean, that ladies do it every day, is here a toil and fatigue to a man, 
and an impoflibility to a welldrefled woman. The coaches are numerous, and what 
is much worfe, there is an infinity of one-horfe cabriolets, which are driven by young 
men of fafhion and their imitators, alike fools, with fuch rapidity as to be real nui- 
fances, and render the ftreets exceedingly dangerous, without an inceffant caution. 
I faw a poor child run over and probably killed, and have been myfelf many times, 
blackened with the mud of the kennels. This beggarly practice of driving a one- 
horfe booby hutch about the ftreets of a great capital, flows either from poverty, or a 
wretched and defpicable ceconomy ; nor is it poflible to fpeak of it with too much fe- 
verity. If young noblemen at London were to drive their chaifes in ftreets without 
foot-ways, as their brethren do at Paris, they would fpeedily and juftly get very well 
threfhed, or rolled in the kennel. This circumftance renders Paris an ineligible refi¬ 
dence for perfons, particularly families that cannot afford to keep a coach j a conve¬ 
nience which is as dear as at London. The fiacres, hackney-coaches, are much worfe 
than at that city; and chairs there are none, for they would be driven down in the 
ftreets. To this circumftance alfo it muff be afcribed, that ail perfons of fmall or mo¬ 
derate fortune, are forced to drefs in black, with black ftockings; the dulky hue of 
this in company is not fo difagreeable a circumftance as being too great a diftinCtion; 
too clear a line drawn in company between a man that has a good fortune, and another 
that has not. With the pride, arrogance, and ill-temper of Englilh wealth this could 
not be borne; but the prevailing good humour of the French eales all fuch untoward 
circumfiances. Lodgings are not half fo good as at London, yet coniiderably dearer. 
If you do not hire a whole fuit of rooms at an hotel, you mult probably mount three, 
four, or five pair of flairs, and in general have nothing but a bed-chamber. After the 
horrid fatigue of the ftreets, fuch an elevation is a delectable circumftance. You muft 
fearch with trouble before you will be lodged in a private family, as gentlemen ufually 
are at London, and pay a higher price. Servants’ wages are about the fame as at that 
city. It is to be regretted that Paris fliould have thefe difad vantages, for in other re- 
fpedts I take it to be a moft eligible refidence for fuch as prefer a great city. The fo- 
ciety for a man of letters, or who has any fcientific purfuir, cannot be exceeded. The 
intercourfe between fuch men and the great, which, if it be not upon an equal footing, 
ought never to cxift at til, is refpeCtable. Perfons of the higheft rank-pay an attention 
to icience and literature, and emulate the character they confer. I fhould pity the man 
who expeded, without other advantage o': a very different nature, to be well received 
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in a brilliant circle at London, becaufe he was a fellow of the Royal Society, Rut 
this would not be the cafe with a member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris ; he is 
fure of a good reception every where. Perhaps this contrail depends in a great mea- 
fure on the difference of the governments of the two countries. Politics are too much 
attended to in England, to allow a due refpeft to be paid to any thing elfe.; and fliould 
the French eftablifh a freer government, academicians will not be held in fuch eftima- 
tion, when rivalled in the public efteem by the orators who hold forth liberty and pro¬ 
perty in a free parliament. 

The 281I1. Quit Paris, and take the road to Flanders. Monfieur de Brouffonet 
was fo obliging as to accompany me to Dugny, to view the farm of Monfieur Crettc 
de Palluel, a very intelligent cultivator. Take the road to Senil's: at Dammertin, I 
met by accident a French gentleman, a Monfieur du Pre du St. Cotin. Hearing 
me convcrfing with a farmer on agriculture, he introduced himfejf as an amateur, 
gave me an account of feveral experiments he had made on his eftale in Champagne, 

and promifed a more particular detail; in which he was as good as his word.-- 

22 miles. 

The 29th. PafsNanteuI, where the Prince of Conde has a chateau, to Villes-Cote- 
rcts, in the mid ft of.immenfe forefts belonging to the Duke of Orleans. The crop of 
this country, therefore, is princes of the blood; that is to fay, hares, pheafanrs, deer, 
boars l-26 miles. 

'1 he 30th. Soiffons feems a poor town, without manufactures, and chiefly fupported 
by a corn trade, which goes hence by water to Paris and Rouen.-2 5 miles. 

l he 31ft. Coucy is beautifully fituated on a hill, with a fine vale winding befide it. 
At St. Gobin, which is in the raidft of great woods, I viewed the fabric of plate glafs, 
the greateft in the world. I was in high luck, arriving about half an hour before they 
began to run glaffes for the day. Pafs La Fere. Reach St. Ouintin, where are con- 
fiderable manufadtures that employed me all the afternoon. From St. Gobin are the 
mo ft beautiful date roofs I have any where feen.-30 miles. 

November 1. Near Belle Angloife I turned afide half a league to view the canal of 
Picardy, of which I had heard much. In palling from St. Ouintin to Cambray the 
country rifes, lo that it was neceflary to carry it in a tunnel under ground for a confi- 
derable depth, even under many vales as well as hills. In one of thefe vallies there 
is an opening for vifiting it by an arched ftair-cafe, on which I defeended one hundred 
and thii ty-iour fteps to the canal , and as this valley is much below the adjacent and 
other hills, the great depth at which it is digged may be conceived. Over the door of 

thedefeent, is the following infeription “ L’Ann. 1781..--Monf. le Comte d’Agay 

ctant intendant de cette province, Monf. Laurent de Lionni dtant direfteur de l'ancicn 
.& nouveau canal de Picardie, & Monf. le Champrofe infpe&eur, Jofeph II. Empereur 
Roi des Romaines, a parcouru en batteau le canal fous terrain depuis ett endroit iufques 
au puxt. No. 20, le 28, & a temoigne fa fatisfaftion d’avojr vu cet ouvrage en ces 
termes : ‘ Je fuis fier d’etre honime, quandje vois qu’uu de mes femblabJesa ofe ima- 
gmer & executer un ouvrages auffi vafte et auffi hardie. Cette idea me feve Fame.’” 
--1 hele three Meffieurs lead the dance here in a very French ftyle. The great Jofeph fol¬ 
lows humbly m their train; and as to poor Louis XVI. at whofe expence the whole was 
done, theie gentlemen certainly thought that no name lefs than that of an emperor 
ought to be annexed to theirs. When inferiptions are fixed to public works no 
names ought to be,permitted but thofe of the king, whofe merit patronizes, and of the 
engineer or artift whofe genius executes the work. As to a mob of intemlants, direft- 
01 s, anu mfpectors, let them be forgotten, The canal at this placets ten French feet 

wide 
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wide and twelve high, hewn entirely out of the chalk rock, imbedded, in which are 
many flints—no mafonry, There is only a frnall part finifhed of ten toifes long for a 
pattern, twenty feet broad, and twenty high. Five thoufand toifes are already done 
in the manner of that part which I viewed; and the whole diftance under ground, 
when the tunnel will be complete, is feven thoufand and twenty toifes (each fix feet) 
or about nine miles. It has already coft 1,200,000 livres (52,5001.) and there want 
2,500,000 livres (109,375k) to complete it; fo that the total eftimate is near four mil¬ 
lions. It is executed by Ihafts. At prel'ent there are not above five or fix inches of 
water in it. This great work has flood ftill entirely fince the adminiftration of the 
Archbifliop of Toulouze. When we fee fuch works Hand flill for want of money, 
we fhall reafonably be inclined to alk, what are the fervices that continue fupplied; 
and to conclude, that amongft kings, and minifters, and nations, oeconomy is the 
firft virtue :—without it, genius is a meteor j victory a found ; and all courtly fplen- 
dour a public robbery. 

At Cambray, view the manufacture. Thefe frontier towns of Flanders are built in 
the old ftyle, but the ftreets broad, handfome, well paved, and lighted. I need not 
obferve, that all are fortified, and that every ftep in this country has been rendered 
famous or infamous according to the feelings of the fpeCtator, by many of the bloodieft 
wars that have difgraced and exhaufted chriftendom. At the, hotel de Bourbon I was 
well lodged, fed, and attended : an excellent inn.-22 miles. 

The 2d. Pafs Bouchaine to Valenciennes, another old town, which, like the reft of 

the Flemilh ones, manifefts more the wealth of former than of prefent times.-18 

miles. 

The 3d, to Orchees ; and the 4th to Lifle, which is furrounded by more windmills 
for fqueezing out the oil of colefeed, than are probably to be feen any where elfe in 
the world. Pafs fewer drawbridges and works of fortification here than at Calais; 
the great ftrength of this place is in its mines and other fouteraines. In the evening 
to the play. 

The cry here for a war with England amazed me. Every one I talked with faid, 
it was beyond a doubt the Englifli had called the Pruflran army into Holland ; and 
that the motives in France for a war were numerous and manifeft. It is eafy enough 
to difcover, that the origin of all this violence is the commercial treaty, which is ex¬ 
ecrated here, as the mod fatal ftroke to their manufactures they ever experienced. 
1 hefe people have the true monopolizing ideas - 7 they would involve four-and-twenty 
millions of people in the certain miferies of a war, rather than fee the intereft of thofe 
who confume fabrics, preferred to the intereft of thofe who make them. The advan¬ 
tages Teaped by four-and-twenty millions of confumers are fuppofed to be lighter than a 
feather, compared with the inconveniences fuftained by half a million of manufacturers. 
Meet many final! carts in the town, drawn each by a dog : 1 was told by the owner 

of one, what appears to me incredible, that his dog would draw 7001b. half a league. 
The wheels of thefe carts are very high, relative to the height of the dog, fo that his 
cheft is a good deal below the axle. 

The 6th. In leaving Lifle, the reparation of a bridge made me take a road on the 
banks of the canal, ciofe under the works of the citadel. They appear to be very nu¬ 
merous, and the fituation exceedingly advantageous, on a gently rifing ground, fur- 
rounded by low watery meadows, which may with eafe be drowned. Pafs Darmen- 
tiers, a large paved town. Sleep at Mont Caffel.-30 miles. 

i he 7th. Cafiel is on the fummit of the only hill in Flanders. They are now re¬ 
pairing the baton at Dunkirk, to famous in hiftory for an imperioufnefs in England, 
vol. lv. u which 
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which fhe mult have paid dearly for. Dunkirk, Gibraltar, and the ftatue of Loui; 
XIV. in the Place de Viftoire, 1 place in the fame political clafs of national arrogance. 
Many men are now at work on this bafon, and, when finilhed, it will dol contain 
more than twenty or twenty-five frigates ; and appears, to an unlearned eye, a ridicu¬ 
lous object for the jealoufy of a great nation, unlefs it profefled to be jealous of priva¬ 
teers.—I made enquiries concerning the import of wool from England, and was al- 
fared that it was a very trifling objedt I r^ay here obferve, that when I left the town, 
my little cloak-bag was examined as fcrupuioiifly as if I had jtin: left England with a 
cargo of prohibited goods, and again at a fort two miles off. Dunknk being a fiee 
port the cuftom-houfe is at the gates* What are we to think of our woollen rnanu- 
fafturers in England, when fuing for their wool-bill, of infamous memory, they 
brought one Thomas Wilkinfon from Dunkirk quay, to the bar of the Enghfli Houfe 
of Lords to fwear, that wool paffes from Dunkirk without entry, duty, or any 
thing bein°- required, at double cuftom-houfes, for a check on each other, where 
they examine even a cloak-bag? On fuch evidence, did our legiilature, in the true 
ihop-keeping fpirit, pafs an aft of fines, pains, and penalties again it all the vool-gi ov¬ 
ers of England. Walk to Roffendal near the town, where-Monf. le Brun has an im¬ 
provement on the Dunes, which he very obligingly lliewed me. Between the town 
and that place is a great number of neat little houfes, built each with its garden, and 
one or two fields enclofed of mo ft wretched blowing Dune fand, naturally as white 
as fnow, but improved by induftry. The magic of property turns fand to gold. 

-18 miles. . r 

The 8th. Leave Dunkirk, where the Concierge a good inn, as indeed 1 have round 
all in Flanders. Pafs Gravelline, which, to my unlearned eyes, feems the ftrongeft 
place I have yet let leen, at leaft the works above ground arc mote numerous than 2. 
any other. Ditches, ramparts, and drawbridges without end. I his is a part of the 
art military I like: it implies defence. If Gengifchan or Tamerlane had met with 
fuch places as Gravelline or Lille in their way, where would there conquefts and ex¬ 
tirpations of the human race have been ?--Reach Calais. And here ends a jour¬ 

ney which has given me a great deal of pleafure, and more information than I fhould 
have expefted in a kingdom not fo well cultivated as our own. It has been the firft 
of my foreign travels ; and has with me confirmed the idea, that to know our own 
country well, we mull fee fomething of others. Nations figure by companion ; and 
thofe ought to be efteemed the benefaftors of the human race, who have molt t-fta- 
blilhed public prosperity on the bafis of private happinefs. To afeertain how far this 
has been the cafe with the French, has been one material object of my tour. It is an 
enquiry of great and complex range 5 but a fingle excurfion is too little to truft to. 
I muft come again and again before I venture conelufions.-25 miles. 

Wait at Delians three days for a wind (the Duke and Duchefs of Gloucefter are 
in the fame inn and fuuation) and for a pacquet. A captain behaved lhabbily: de¬ 
ceived me, and was hired by a family that would admit nobody but tbemielves ; 

_J did not alk what nation this family was of.—Dover—London—Bradfield ; ■— 

and have more pleafure in giving my little girl a French doll, than in viewing Verr 
failles. 

1788. 

THE long journey I had laft year taken in France fuggefted a variety of refieftions 
on the agriculture, and on the fources and progrels of national prol'perity in that king 

dom ; 
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dom ; iu fpite of myfelf, thefe ideas fermented in my mind ; and while I was drawing 
conclufions relative to the political ftate of that great country, in every circumftance 
connected with its hufbandry, I found at each moment of my reflection, the impor¬ 
tance of making as regular a furvey of the whole as was poflible for a traveller to 
effect. Thus inftigated, I determined to attempt finifliing what I had fortunately 
enough begun. 

July 30. Left Bradfield ; and arrived at Calais.——161 miles. 

Auguft 5. The next day I took the road to St. Omers. Pafs the bridge Sans Pa¬ 
red, which ferves a double purpofe, palling two ftreams at oncebut it has been 
praifed beyond its merit, and coft more than it was worth. St. Omers contains little 
deferving notice; and, if I could direct the legiflatures of England and Ireland, fhould 
contain {till lefs :—why are catholics to emigrate in order to be ill educated abroad, 
inftead of being allowed inftitutions that would educate them well at home ? The 
country is feen to advantage from St.*Bertin’s fteeple.-25 miles. 

The 7th. The canal of St. Omers is carried up a hill by a feries of fluices. To 
Aire, and Lilliers, and Bethune, towns well known in military ftory.-25 miles. 

The 8th. The country changes, now a champaign ; from Bethune to Arras an ad¬ 
mirable gravel road. At the laft town there is nothing but the great and rich abbey 
of Var, and this they would roc fliew me—it was not the right day—or fome frivo¬ 
lous excufe. The cathedral is nothing.- 174. miies. 

The 9th. Market-day ; coming out of the town I met at leaft an hundred afles, 
fome loaded with a bag, others a lack, but all apparently with a trifling burthen, and 
fwarms of men and women. This is called a market, being plentifully fupplied; but 
a great proportion of all the labour of a country is idle in the midft of harveft, to 
fupply a town which in England would be fed by of the people ■ whenever this 
fwarm of triflers buz in a market, I take a minute and vicious divifion of the foil for 
granted. Here my only companion de voyage, the Englilh mare that carries me, dif- 
dofes by her eye a fecret not the moil agreeable, that {he is going rapidly blind. She 
is moon-eyed ; but our fool of a Bury farrier afluredine I was fafe for above a twelve¬ 
month. It muft be confefled this is one of thofe agreeable fituations which not many 
will believe a man would put hitnfelf into. Ma foy ! this is a piece of my good luck j 
—the journey at beft is but a drudgery, that others are paid for performing on a good 
horfe, and 1 myfelf pay for doing it on a blind one ;—I {hall feel this inconvenience 
perhaps at the expence of my neck.-20 miles. 

The 10th. To Amiens. Mr. Fox flept here laft night, and it was amufing to hear 
the converfation at the table d’hote; they wondered that fo great a man ftiould not 
travel in a greater ftile:—I alked what was his ftile ? Monfieur and Madame were 
in an Englilh poft-chaife, and the fille and valet de chamber in a cabriolet, with a 
French courier to have horfes ready. What would they have ? but a ftile both of 
comfort and atnufement ? A plague on a blind mare J—But I have worked through 
life ; and he talks. 

The nth. By Poix to Aumale; enter Normandy.-25 miles. 

The i ath. Thence to Newchatel, by far the frneft country fince Calais. Pafs many 
villas of Rouen merchants.-40 miles. 

The 13th. They are right to have country villas—to get out of this great ugly, 
{linking, clofe, and ill built town, which is full of nothing but dirt and induftry. 
What a picture of new buildings does a ilourilhing and manufacturing town in England 
exhibit! The choir of the cathedral is furrounded by a moft magnificent railing of 
folid brafs. They Ihew the monument of Rollo, the firft Duke of Normandy, and 
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of his fon; of William Longfword ; alfo thofe of Richard Coeur de Lion ; his brother 
Henry ; the Duke of Bedford, regent of France ; of their own King Henry V.; of the 
Cardinal d’Amboife, minifter of Louis XII. The altar-piece is an adoration of the 
Ihepherds, by Philip of Champagne. Rouen is dearer than Faris, and therefore it is 
neceffary for the pockets of the people that their bellies fhould be wholefomely pinched, 
A* the table d’hote, at the hotel pomme du pin we fat down, fixteen, to the following 
dinner : a foup, about ’3 lb. of bouilli, one fowl, one duck, a fmali fiicaflee of chicken, a 
rote of veal, of about alb. and two other fmali plates with fallad : the price 45/ and 
20/ more for a pint of wine ; at an ordinary of 2od. a head in England there would 
be a piece of meat which would, literally fpeaking, outweigh this whole dinner! The 
dncks were fwept clean fo quickly, that I moved from table without half a dinner. 
Such tables d’hotes are among the cheap things of France! of all /ombres and trifles 
meetings a French table d’hote is foremofl; for eight minutes a dead filence, and as to 
the politenefs of addreffing a converfation to a foreigner, he will look for it in vain. 
Not a fingle word has any where been faifl to me unlefs to anfwer fome queftion: 
Rouen not Angular in this. The parliament-houfe here is fhut up, and its members 
exiled a month paft to their country feats, becaufe they would not regifterthe edi& for 
a new land-tax. I enquired much into the common fentiments of the people, and found 
that the King perfonally, from having been here, is more popular than the Parliament, 
to whom they attribute the general dearnefs of every thing. Called on Monf". d’Atn- 
bournay, the author of a treatife on ufing madder green inftead of dried, and had the 
pleafure of a long converfation with him on various fanning topics, interefting to my 
enquiries. 

The 14th. To Barentin, through abundance of apple and pear-trees, and a country 
better than the hufbandry; to Yveout richer, but miferable management.—21 miles. 

The 15th. Country the fame to Bolbeck ; their inclofures remind me of Ireland, the 
fence is a high broad parapet bank, very well planted with hedges and oak and beech 
trees. All the way from Rouen there is a fcattering of country feats, which I am glad 
to fee; farm-houfes and cottages every where, and the cotton manufacture in all. 
Continues the fame to Harfleur. To Havre de Grace, the approach ftrongly marks a 
very fiourifhing place: the hills are almoft covered with little new built villas, and 
many more are building j fome are fo clofe as to form almoft ftreets, and confiderable 
additions are alfo making to the town.—30 miles. 

The 16th. Enquiries are not neceffary to find out the profperity of this town; it is 
nothing equivocal: fuller of motion, life, and activity, than any place I have been at in 
France. A houfe here, which in 1779 let without any fine on a leale of fix years for 
240 livres per annum, was lately let for three years at 600 livres, which twelve years 
paft was to be had at 24 livres. The harbour’s mouth is narrow and formed by a 
mole, but it enlarges into two oblong bafons of greater breadth ; thefe are full of (hips, 
to the number of fome hundreds, and the quays around are thronged with bufinefs, all 
hurry, buftle, and animation. They fay a fifty gun (hip can enter, but I fuppofe without 
Iter guns. What is better, they have merchant-men of five and fix hundred tons : the 
flate of the harbour has however given them much alarm and perplexity; if nothing 
had been done to improve it, the mouth would have been filled up with fand, an in- 
creafmg evil; to remedy which, many engineers have been confuked. The want of a 
back water to waflt it out is fo great, that they are now, at the King’s expence, forming 
a moft noble and magnificent work, a vafl: bafin, walled off from the ocean, or rather 
an indofure of it by folid mafonry, feven hundred yards long, five yards broaJ, and 
ten or twelve feet above the furface of the fea at high water; and for four hundred 
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yards more it confifts of two exterior walls, each three yards broad, and filled up feven 
yards wide between them with earth ; by means of this new and enormous bafin, they 
will have an artificial back-water, capable, they calculate, of fweeping out the harbour’s 
mouth clean from all ob ft ructions. It is a work that does honour to i;he kingdom. 
The view of the Seine from this mole is linking; it is five miles broad, with high lands 
for its oppofite Ihore; and the chalk cliffs and promontories, that recede to make way 
for rolling its vafi: tribute to the ocean, bold and noble. 

Wait on Monk VAbbe Dicquemarre, the celebrated naturalift, where I had alfo the 
pleafure of meeting Mademoifelle le Maffon le Gloft, author of feme agreeable per¬ 
formances; among others, Entretkn fur le Havre, 1781, when the number of fouls 
was eltimated at 25,000. The next day Monk le Reii'eicourt, captain of the corps 
royale du Genie, to whom alfo I had letters, introduced me to Meflrs. Hombergs, who 
are ranked among the moll confidevable merchants of France. 1 dined with them at 
one of their country-houfes, meeting a numerous company and fplendid entertainment. 
Thefe gentlemen have wives and daughters, coufins and friends, cheerful, pleating, and 
well informed. I did not like'the idea of quitting them fo foon, for they feemed to 
have a fociety that would have made a longer refidence agreeable enough. It is no bad 
prejudice furely to like people that like England ; moll of them have been there. — 
Nous averts affurement en France de belles , d? agreeable* et de bonnes chafes, mats on trouve 
une telle energie dans votre nation. - 

The 18th. By the palTage-packet, a decked veflel, to Honfleur, feven and a half 
miles, which we made with a llrong north wind in an hour, the river being rougher 
than I thought a river could be. Honfleur is a fmall town, full of indultry, and a 
bafon full of (hips, with fome Guinea-men as large as at Havre. At Font au de Mer, 
wait on Monk Martin, dire&or of the manufacture royale of leather. I faw eight or 
ten Englilhmen that are employed here (there are forty in all), and converted with one 
from Yorklhire, who told me he had been deceived in coming; for though they are 
well paid, yet they find things very dear, inllead of very cheap, as they had been given 
to underlland. — 20 miles. 

The 19th. To Pont l’Eveque, towards which town the country is richer, that is, has 
more pafturage; the whole has lingular features, compofed of orchard inclofures, with 
hedges fo thick and excellent, though compofed of willow, with but a fprinkling of 
thorns, that one can fcarcely fee through them: chateaus are fcattered, and fome good, 
yet the road is villainous. Pont TEveque is fituated in the Pays d’Auge, celebrated 
for the great fertility of its paftures. To Lifieux, through the fame rich diftrift, fences 
admirably planted, and the country thick indofed and wooded.—At the hotel d’An- 
gleterre, an excellent inn, new, clean, and well fumilhed ; and I was well ferved and 
well fed.— 26 miles. 

The 20th. To Caen ; the road palfes on the brow of a hill, that commands the rich 
valley of Corbon, Hill in the Pays d’Auge, the moll fertile of the whole, all is under 
fine Poiftu bullocks, which would figure in the counties of Leicefter or Northampton. 
—28 miles. 

The 2ill. The Marquis de Guerchy, whom I had had the pleafure of feeing in 
Suffolk, being colonel of the regiment of Artois, quartered here, I waited on him; he 
introduced me\to his lady, and remarked, that as it was the fair of Guibray, and himfelf 
going thither, l could not do better than accompany him, fince it u f as the fecond fair 
in France. 1 readily agreed; in our way, we called at Bon, and dined with the Mar¬ 
quis of Turgot, elder brother of the juflly celebrated Comptroller general: this gen¬ 
tleman is author of fome memoirs on planting, publilhed in theTrimeftres of the Royal 

Society 
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Society of Paris; he (hewed and explained to us all his plantations, but chiefly prides 
himfelf on the exotics; and I was lorry to find in proportion not to their promiled 
utility* but merely to their rarity. I have not found this uncommon in France; and it 
is far from being fo in England, I wifhed every moment for a long walk, to change 
the conversation from trees to huibandry, and made many efforts* but all m vain, m 
the evening to the fair play-houfe— Richard Cceur deLionj and 1 could not but remark 
an uncommon number of pretty women. Is there no antiquarian that deduces Englifh 
beauty from the mixture of Norman blood? or who thinks with Major Jardme* ihat 
nothing improves fo much as croffing ? to read his agreeable book of travels, one would 
think none wanted, and yet to look at his daughters, and hear then mufic, it would be 
impoilible to doubt his fyftem. Supped at the Marquis d’Ecougars, at his chateau, a la 
Frenaye . If thele French Marquifies cannot fhew me good crops of corn and turnips, 
here is a noble one of fomething elfe—of beautiful and elegant daughters, the cha Lining 
copies of an agreeable mother; the whole family I pronounced at the hi ft fight amiable * 
they are chearful, pleafing* interefting: I want to know them better, but it is the fate 
of a traveller to meet opportunities of pleafure, and merely fee to quit them* 

^upper, while the company were at cards^ the Marquis cooverfed on topics interdting 

to my enquiries.—22^- miles. _ , , t 

The 22d* At this fair of Guibray, merchandize is fold, they fay, to the amount of 
fix millions (262,500b) but at that of Beaucaire to ten; I found the quantity of 
Englifh goods confiderable, hard and queeiFs ware ; cloths and cottons. A dozen of 
common plain plates, 3 livres, and 4 livres for a French imitation, but much work; 
I afked the man (a Frenchman) if the treaty of commerce would not be very injurious 
with fuch a difference— C'eji precifement Ic coniraire Monj* quelque mauvaife que foil 
ceite imitation, on na encore rien fait (Fauffi him en h ranee : l y amice p^ochaine on jera 

mieux—nous perfectionnerons - ei en Jin nous l y emporicr 6 ns fur vous I believe he is a 

very good politician, and that, without competition, it is not poffible to perfect any 
fabric. A dozen with blue or green edges, Englifh, 5 livres Return to Caen; 

dine with the Marquis of Guerchy, Lieutenant-colonel, Major, &c. of the regiment, 
and their wives prefent, a large and agreeable company. View the Abbey of Benedic¬ 
tines, founded by William the Conqueror. It is a fplendid building, fubftantial, malfy, 
and magnificent, with very large apartments, and [tone ftair-cafes w 01 thy of a palace. 
Sup with Monf. du Mefni, captain of the corps de Genie, to whom I had letters; he had 
introduced me to the Engineer employed on the new port, which will bring fhips ot 
three or four hundred tons to Caen, a noble work, and among thole which do honour 

to France. # ; 

The 23d. Monf. de Guerchy and the Abbce de ——, accompanied me to view Har- 
court, the feat of the Duke d’Harcourt, governor of Normandy, and of the Dauphin j 
I had heard it called the fineft Englifh garden in France, but Ermenonville will not 
allow that claim, though not near its equal as a refidence. Found at Iaft a horfe to try 
in order to pro fee uje my journey a little leis like Don Quixotte, but it would by no 
means do ; an uneafy ftumbling beaft, at a price that would have bought a good one; 
fo my blind friend and 1 rauft jog on ftill further.—30 miles. 

The 24th. To Bayeux; the cathedral has three towers, one of which is very light, 
elegant, and highly ornamented. 

The 25th. In the road to Carentan, pafs an arm of the fea at lffigny, which is ford¬ 
able. At Carentan, I found myfelf fo ill, from accumulated colds I fuppofe, that 1 was 
ferioufly afraid of being laid up—not a bone without its aches; and a horrid dead 
leaden weight all over me. I went early to bed, wafhed down a dofe of antimonial 

powders. 
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powders, which proved fudorific enough to let me profecute my journey. 23 

The 25 * To Valognes ; thence to Cherbourg, a thick woodland, much like Suffex, 
The Marquis de Guerchy had defired me to call on MonE Doumerc, a great improver 
at Fserbutte near Cherbourg, which 1 did ; but he was then at Pans: however his bailiff* 
Monf. Baillio, with great civility (hewed me the lands, and explained every thing.» — 
70 miles* 

The 27th. Cherbourg* I had letters to the Duke de Beuvron* who commands here; 
to the Count de Chavagn&c, and M. de Meufnier, of the Academy of Sciences, and 
tranflator of Cook’s Voyages ; the Count is in the country. So much had i heard of 
the famous works erecting to form a harbour here, that I was eager to view them with¬ 
out the lofs of a moment; the Duke favoured me with an order for that purpofe ; I 
therefore took a boat, and rowed acrofs the artificial harbour formed by the celebrated 
cones* As it is poffible that this itinerary may be read by perfons that have not either 
time or inclination to feek other books for an account of thefe works, I will hi a few 
words (ketch the intention and execution- The French poffefs no port for (hips of war 
from Dunkirk to Bred, and the former is capable of receiving frigates only* This de¬ 
ficiency has been faral to them more than once in their wars with England, whole more 
favourable coafl affords not only the Thames, but the noble harbour of Portfmouth. 
To remedy the want, they planned a mole acrofs the open bay of Cherbourg ; but to 
inclofe a fpace fufficient to proie& a fleet of the line, would demand fo extended a wall* 
and fo expofed to heavy feas, that the expence would be lar too great to be thought of } 
and at the fame time the fuccefs too dubious to be ventured, i he idea ol a regular 
mole was therefore given up, and a partial one on a new plan adopted } this was to 
ere£t in the fea, in a line where a mole is wanted, infulated columns of timber and ma- 
fonry, of fo vaft a fize, as to refift the violence of the ocean, and to break its waves 
fufficiently to permit a bank being formed between column and column- Fhefe have 
been called cones from their form* They are 140 feet diameter at the bafe ; 60 dia¬ 
meter at the top, and 60 feet vertical height, being, when funk in the fea, 30 to 34 feet, 
immerfed at the low water of high tides. Thefe enormous broad bottomed tubs being 
conftrueted of oak, with every attention to ffrength and folidity, when finifhed lor 
launching, were loaded with (lone juft fufficient for finking, and in that ftate each cone 
weighed 1000 tons £of 2ooolb.) To float them, iixty empty calks, each of ten pipes, 
were attached around by cords, and in this ftate of buoyancy the enormous machine 
was floated to its deftmed fpot, towed by numberlefs veffels, and before innumerable 
fpedtators, At a fignal, the cords are cut in a moment, and the pile finks: it is then 
filled inftantly with iione from vefiels ready attending, and capped with mafonry. ^ 1 he 
contents of each filled to within four feet of the furlace only, 2500 cubical takes of 
flone*, A vafli number of vefleis are then employed to form a bank ot (tone from 
cone to cone, vifible at low water in neap tides. Eighteen cones, by one account, but 
thirty-three by another, would complete the work, leaving only two entrances, com¬ 
manded by two very fine new-built forts. Royal? and d* Artois 9 thorougnly well pro¬ 
vided, it is laid, (for they do not Hiew them,) with an apparatus for heating cannon 
balls. The number of cones will depend on the difhixces at which they are placed* 

I found eight finifhed, and the (keleton frames of two more in the dock-yard} but all 
is (topped by the Archbifhop of Toulouze, in favour .of the oeconomical plans at prefent 
in (peculation. Four of them, the laft funk, being rnoft expoled, are now repairing, 

1 

having 


* The toife fix feet. 
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having been found too weak to refill the fury of the florins, and the heavy wefterly 
feas. The laft cone is much the moll damaged, and, in proportion as they advance, 
they will be Hill more and more expofed, which gives rife to the opinion of many ikilful 
engineers, that the whole fcheme will prove fruitlefs, unlefs fuch an expence is bellowed 
on the remaining cones as would be lufficient to exhault the revenues of a kingdom. 
The eight already erected have for feme years given a new appearance to Cherbourg j 
new houfes, and even Itreets, and fuch a face of activity and animation, that the Hop 
to the works was received with blank countenances, i hey fay, that, quarry-men in¬ 
cluded, three thoufand were employed. The effea of the eight cones already erefted, 
and the bank of Hone formed between them, has been to give perfect fecurity to a con- 
fiderable portion of the intended harbour. Two forty gun Ihips have lain at anchor 
within them thefe eighteen months pall, by way of experiment, and though fuch Itomis 
have happened in that time as have put all to fevere trials, and, as I mentioned before, 
confiderably damaged three of the cones, yet thefe Ihips have not received the finalleft 
agitation ; hence it is a harbour for a final 1 fleet without doing more. Should they 
ever proceed with the reft of the cones, they mull be built much ftronger, perhaps 
larger, and far greater precautions taken in giving them firmnefs and folidity : it is alfo 
a queflion, whether they mull not be funk much nearer to each other ; at all events, 
the proportionable expence will be nearly doubled : but for wars with England, the 
importance of having a fecure harbour, fo critically fituated, they confider as equal 
almoft to any expence; at leall this importance has its full weight in the eyes of the 
people of Cherbourg. I remarked, in rowing acrofs the harbour, that while the fea 
without the artificial bar was fo rough, that it would have been unpleafant for a boat, 
within it was quite fmooth. I mounted two of the cones, one of which has thisinferip- 
tion :—Louis XVI .—Sur cs premiere c6ne echou le 6 Juin 1784, a vu t*immerfwn de celui 
de l'eft, le 23 Juin 1786.—On the whole, the undertaking is a prodigious one, and does 
no trifling credit to the fpirit of enterprize of the prefent age in France. The fervice of 
the marine is a favourite; whether juftly or not, is another queflion; and this harbour 
Ihews, that when this great people undertake any capital works, that are really favou¬ 
rites, they find inventive genius to plan, and engineers of capital talents to execute what¬ 
ever is deviled, in a manner that does honour to their kingdom. The Duke de Beuvron 
had alked me to dinner, but I found that if I accepted his invitation, it would then take 
me the next day to view the glafs manufacture ; 1 preferred therefore bufmefs to plea- 
fure, and taking with me a letter from that nobleman to fecure a fight of it, I rode 
thither in the afternoon; it is about three miles from Cherbourg. Monf. de Puye, 
the director, explained every thing to me in the moll obliging manner. Cherbourg is 
not a place for a refidence longer than neceflarv : I was here fleeced more infanioufly 
than at any other town in France ; the two bell inns were full; I was obliged to go to 
the barque, a vile hole, little better than a hog-fly ; where, for a miferable dirty 
wretched chamber, two fuppers compofed chiefly of a plate of apples and fome butter 
and cheefe, with fome trifle befides too bad to eat, and one miferable dinner, they 
brought me in a bill of 31 livres, (il. 7s. id.) ; they not only charged the room 3 livres 
a night, but even the very liable for my horfe, after enormous items for oats, hay, and 
ftraw. This is a fpecies of profligacy which debates the national character. Calling, as 
I returned, on Monf. Baillo, I Ihewed him the bill, at which he exclaimed for irnpo- 
fition, and faid the man and woman were going to leave oil their trade ; and no wonder, 
if they had made a practice of fleecing others in that manner. Let no one go to Cher¬ 
bourg without making a bargain for every thing he has, even to the ftraw and liable j 
pepper, fait, and table-cloth,-10 miles. 


The 
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The 28th, return to Carentan ; and the 29th, pafs through a rich and thickly in- 
doled country to Coutances, capital of the diftrift called the , Cotentin. They build 
in this country the bed mud houfes and barns I ever faw, excellent habitations, even 
of three dories, and all of mud, with confiderable barns and other offices. The earth 
(the bed for the purpofe is a rich brown loam) is well kneaded with draw; and being 
ipread about four inches thick on the ground, is cut in fquares of nine inches, and thefe 
are taken with a (hovel, and toffed to the man on the wall who builds it; and the wall 
built, as in Ireland, in layers, each three feet high, that it may dry before they ad¬ 
vance. The thicknefs about two feet. They make them project about an inch, 
which they cut off layer by layer perfectly fmootb. If they had the Englifh way of 
white-waffling, they would look as well as our lath and plaider, and are much more 
durable. In good houfes the doors and windows are in done work. — 20 miles. 

The 30th. A fine fea view of the Kies of Chau fee, at five leagues didar.t; and after¬ 
wards jerfey, clear at about forty miles, with that of the town of Grandval on a 
high peninfula : entering the town, every idea of beauty is loft; a clofe, nady, ugly, 
ill-built hole; market day, and myriads of triflers, common at a French market. 
The bay of Cancalle, all along to the right, and St. Michael’s rock rifing out of the 

fea, conically, with a caftle on the top, a mod fingular and picture Ique object.- 

30 miles. 

The 31 d. At Pont Orfin, enter Bretagne; there feems here a more minute divifion 
of farms than before. There is a long dreet in the epifcopal town of Doll, without a 
glafs window; a horrid appearance. My entry into Bretagne gives me an idea of its 
being a miferable province.-22 miles. 

September id. To Coinbourg, tile country has a favage afpeft ; hufbandry not 
much further advanced, at lead in (kill, than among the Hurons, which appears in¬ 
credible amidd inclofures; the people almod as wild as their country, and their town 
of Combourg one of the mod brutal filthy places that can be feen; mud houfes, no 
windows, and a pavement fo broken, as to impede all paffengers, but eafe none—yet 
here is a chateau, and inhabited; who is this Monfieur de Chateaubriant, the owner, 
that has nerves drung for a refidence amidd fuch filth and poverty? Below this hi¬ 
deous heap of wretchednefs is a fine lake, furrounded by well wooded inclofures. 
Coming out of Hede there is a beautiful lake, belonging to Monlieur de Blaffac, in- 
tendant of Poictiers, with a fine accompaniment of wood. A very little cleaning would 
make here a delicious fcenery. There is a chateau, with four row's of trees, and no¬ 
thing elfe to be feen from the windows in the true French ffyle. Forbid it, tafte, that 
thisfhould be the houfe of the owner of that beautiful water; and yet this Monfieur 
de Blaflkc has made at Poictiers the fined promenade in France! But that fade which 
draws a ftrait line, and that which traces a waving one, are founded on feelings and 
ideas as feparate and diftinft as painting and nmfic—as poetry or fculpture. The lake 
abounds with fifh, piketo36Ui. carp to 241b. perch 41b. and tench jib. To Rennes 

the fame drange wild mixture of defert and cultivation, half favage, half human.- 

. 31 miles. 

The 2d. Rennes is well built, and has two good fquares ; that particularly of Louis 
XV. where is his ftatue. The parliament being in exile, the houfe is not to be feen. 
The Benedictines’ garden, called the Tabour, is worth viewing. But the objefit at 
Rennes mod remarkable at prefentis a camp, with a marfhal of France (deStainville), 
and four regiments of infantry, and two of dragoons, clofe to the gates. The difcon- 
tents of the people have been doubled, fird on account of the high price of bread, and 
lecondly for the banilhment of the parliament. The former caufe is natural enough ; 

vol. iv. x but 
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but why the people fliould love their parliament was what I could not underftand, 
fince the members, as well as of the hates, are all noble, and the diftinftion between 
the noblefle and roturiers no where ftronger, more offenfive, or more abominable than 
in Bretagne. They allured me, however, that the populace have been blown up to 
violence by every art of deception, and even by money diltributed for that purpofe. 
The commotions rofe to fuch a height before the camp was eflablifhed, that the troops 
here were utterly unable to keep the peace. Monfieur Argentaife, to whom I had 
brought letters, had the goodnefs, during the four days I was here, to ihew r and ex¬ 
plain every thing to be feen. I find Rennes very cheap j and it appears the more fo 
to roe juft come from Normandy, where every thing is extravagantly dear. The ta¬ 
ble d’hote, at the grand maifon, is well ferved; they give two courfes, containing 
plenty of good things, and a very ample regular defert; the fupper one good courfe, 
with a large joint of mutton, and another good defert ; each meal, with the common 
wine, 40 fous, and for 20 more you have very good wine, inltead of the ordinary 
fort; 30 fous for the horfe: thus, with good wine, it is no more than fix livres, 
10 fous a day, or 5s. tod. Yet a camp of which they complain has raifed prices enor- 
moufly. 

The 5th. To Montauban. The poor people feem poor indeed ; the children terri¬ 
bly ragged, if poflible worfe clad than if with no cloaths at all; as to /hoes and /lock¬ 
ings they are luxuries. A beautiful girl of fix or feven years, playing with a (tick, 
and fmiling under fuch a bundle of rags as'made my heart ache to fee her; they did 
not beg, and when I gave them any thing, feemed more furprtzed than obliged. 
One third of what 1 have feen of this province feems uncultivated, and nearly all of 
it in mifery. What have kings, and minifters, and parliaments, and ftates to an- 
fwer for, feeing millions of hands that would be induftrious, yet idle and ftarving, 
through the execrable maxims of defpotim, or the equally deteftable prejudices of 

a feudal nobility? Sleep at the lion d’or, at Montauban, an abominable hole,- 

20 miles. 

The 6th. The fame enclofed country to Brooms; but near that town improves to 
the eye, from being more hilly. At the little town of Lamballe, there are above fifty 
families of noblefle that live here in winter, who refide on their ellates in the fummer. 
There is probably as much foppery and nonfenfe in their circles, and for what 1 know as 
much happinefs, as in thofe of Paris. Both would be better employed in cultivating their 
lands, and rendering the poor induftrious.-30- miles. 

The 7th. Upon leaving Lamballe, the country immediately changes. The Marquis 
d’Urvoy, whom I met at Rennes, and who has a good eftate at St. Brieux, gave me a 
letter for his agent, whoanfwered my que/rions.-1 1\ miles. 

The 8th. To Guingamp, a fombre enclofed country. Pafs Chateaulandrin, and 
enter Bas Bretagne. One recognizes at once another people, meeting numbers who 
have not more French than Jc tie Jai pas ce qae voies dites , or Je n’entend ricn. Enter 
Guingamp by gateways, towers, and battlements, apparently of the oldeft military ar¬ 
chitecture ; every part denoting antiquity, and in the beft prefervation. The poor 
people’s habitations are not fo good; they are miferable heaps of dirt; no glafs, and 
fcarcely any light; but they have earth chimnies. I was in my firft fleep at Belleifle, 
when the aubergifte came to my bedfide, undfew a curtain, that I expe&ed to cover 
me with fpiders, to tell me that I had line jument /higloife fuperbe, and that a feigneur 
wilhed to buy it of me: I gave him half a dozen flowers of French eloquence for his 
impertinence, when he thought proper to leave me and his fpiders at peace. There 
was a great chaffs affembled. Thefe Bas Bretagne feigneurs are capital hunters, it 

14 feems, 
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feems, who fix on a blind mare for an object of admiration. A-propos to the breeds 
of horfes in France; this mare coil: me twenty-three guineas when horfes were dear in 
England, and had been fold for fixteen when they were rather cheaper; her figure 
may therefore be gueffcd ; yet fhe was much admired, and often in this journey; and 
as to Bretagne, file rarely met a rival. That province, and it is the fame in parts of 
Normandy, is infefted in every liable with a pack of garran poney ftallions, diffident 
to perpetuate the miferable breed that is every where feen. This villainous hole, that 
calls itfelf the grand maifon, is the bcft inn at a poll town on the great road to Bred, 
at which marlhals of France, dukes, peers, countefles, and fo forth, mull now and 
then, by the accidents to which long journeys are fubjeCt, have found themfelves. What 
are we to think of a country that has made, in the eighteenth century, no better provi- 
fion for its travellers!-30 miles. 

The 9th. Morlaix is the moll fingular port I have feen. It has but one feature, a 
vale juft wide enough fora fine canal with two quays, and two rows of houfes; behind 
them the mountain rifes fteep, and woody on one fide; on the other gardens, rocks, 
and wood; the effect romantic and beautiful. Trade now very dull, but flourilhed much 
in the war.-20 miles. 

The j oth. Fair day at Landervifier, which gave me an opportunity of feeing num¬ 
bers of Bas Bretons collected, as well as their cattle. The men drefs in great trowfer - 
like breeches, many with naked legs, and moft with wooden llioes, ftrong marked fea¬ 
tures like the Welch, with countenances a mixture of half energy, half lazinefs; their 
perfons ftout, broad, and fquare. The women furrowed without age by labour, to 
the utter extinction of all foftnefs of fex. The eye difeovers them at firft glance to be 
a people abfolutely diftinCt from the French. Wonderful that they fhould be found fo, 
with diftind language, manners, drefs, &c. after having been fettled here 1300 years. 
-35 miles. 

The 11th. I had refpectable letters, and to refpeftable people at Breft, in order to 
fee the dock-yard, but they were vain; Monfieur ie Chevalier de Tredairne particular¬ 
ly applied for me earneftly to the commandant, but the order, contrary to its being 
/hewn either to Frenchmen or foreigners, was too ftriCt to be relaxed without an ex- 
prefs direction from the minifter of the marine, given very rarely, and to which, when 
it does come, they pay but an unwilling obedience. Monfieur Tredairne, however, 
informed me, that Lord Pembroke faw it not long fince by means of fnch an order 1 
and he remarked himfelf, knowing that 1 could not fail doing the fame, that it was 
ft range to lliew the port to an Englilh general and governor of Portftnouth, yet deny it 
to a farmer. He however affured me, that the Duke of Chartres went away but the 
other day without being permitted to fee it. Greiry’s mufic at the theatre, which, 
though not large, is neat and elegant, was not calculated to put me in good humour; 
it was Panurge..—Breft is a well built town, with many regular and handfome ftreets, 
and the quay where many men of war are laid up, and other fhipping, has much of that 
life and motion which animates afeaport. 

Ihe 12th. Return to Landernau, where at the Due de Chartres, which is the bed 
and cleaned inn in the bifhoprick. as I was going to dinner, the landlord told me, there 
was a Monfieur an homme comme i! faut and the dinner would be better if we united ; 
de tout mm caur. He proved a Bas Breton noble, with hisfword and a little miferable 
but nimble nag. This feigneur was ignorant that the Duke de Chartres, the other 
day at Breft, was not the duke that was in Monfieur d’Orvillier’s fleet. Take the road 
to Nantes.——25 miles. 
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The 13th. The country to Chateaulin more mountainous; one-third wafle. All 
this region far inferior to Leon and Traguer: no exertions, nor any marks of intelli¬ 
gence, yet all near to the great navigation and market of Breft water, and the foil 
good. Quimper, though a bilhopric, has nothing worth feeing but its promenades, 
which are among the fineft in France.-25 miles. 

The 14th. Leaving Quimper, there feem to be more cultivated features; but this 
only for a moment; waftes—waftes—waftes.—Reach Quimperlay.-27 miles. 

The 15th. The fame fombre country to FOrienr, but with a mixture of cultiva¬ 
tion and much wood .—1 found T Orient fo full of fools, gaping to fee a man of war 
launched, that I could get no bed for myfelf, nor (table for my horfe at the epee roy- 
ale. At the cheval blanc, a poor hole, I got my horfe crammed among twenty others 
like herrings in a barrel, but could have no bed. The Duke de Briffac, with a fuite 
of officers, had no better fuccefs. If the governor of Paris could not, without trouble, 
get a bed at 1 ’Orient, no wonder Arthur Young found obftacles. I went direttly to 
deliver my letters, found Monf. Bcfne, a merchant, at home ; he received me with a 
frank civility better than a million of compliments ; and the moment he underftood my 
fituation, offered me a bed in his houfe, which I accepted. The Tourville, of eighty- 
four guns, was to be launched at three o’clock, but put oft' till the next day, much 
to the joy of the aubergiltes, &c. who were well pleafed to fee fuch afwarra of ft ran¬ 
gers kept another day. I wilhed the fhip in their throats, for I thought only of my poor 
mare being fqueezed a night among the Bretagne garrans; fix pence, however, to the 
garden, had effefis marvelloufly to her eafe. The town is modern, and regularly built, 
the ftreets diverge in rays from the gate, and are croffed by others at right angles, 
broad, handfomely built, and well paved; with many houfes that make a good figure. 
But what makes l’Orient more known, is, being the appropriated port for the com¬ 
merce of India, containing all the [hipping and magazines of the company. The lat¬ 
ter are truly great, and fpeak the royal munificence from which they arofe. They are 
of feveral ftories, and all vaulted in ftone, in a fplendid ftiie, and of vaft extent. J But 
they want, at leaf! at prefent, like fo many other magnificent eftablifhments in France, 
the vigour and vivacity of an aftive commerce. The bufinefs tranfa&'ng here feems 
trifling. Three eighty-four gun fhips, the Tourville, I’Eole, and Jean Bart, with a 
thirty-two gun frigate, are upon the ftocks. They allured me, that the Tourville has 
been only nine months building : the feene is alive, and fifteen large men of war being 
laid up here in ordinary, with fome lndiamen and a few traders, render the port a 
pleafmg fpethicle. There is a beautiful round tower, a hundred feet high, of white 
Hone, with a railed gallery at top ; the proportions light and agreeable; it is for look¬ 
ing out and making fignals. My hofpitable merchant I find a plain unaffected charac¬ 
ter, with fome whimfical originalities, that make him more interesting; he has an 
agreeable daughter, who entertains me with Tinging to her harp. The next morning 
the Tourville quitted her flocks, to the mufic of the regiments, and the Ihouts of thou- 
fands collected to fee it- Leave 1 Orient. Arrive at Hennebon.--miles. 

The 17 th. To Auray, the eighteen poo reft miles I have yet feen in Bretagne. 
Good houfes of ftone and flate, without glafsi Auray has a little port, and fome 
floops, which always give an air of life to a town. To Vannes, the country varied, 
but landes the more permanent feature. Vannes is not an inconfiderable town, but its 
great eft beauty is its port and promenade. 

The 18th To Mufiliac. Beileifte with the fmaller ones, rf’Hcrdic and d’Honat, are 
in fight. Mufiliac, if it can boaft of nothing elfe, may at leaft vaunt its cheapncfs. 

6 I had 
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I had for dinner two good flat fifli, a difli of oyftcrs, foup, a fine duck roafted ; with 
an ample defert of grapes, pears, walnuts, bifcuirs, liqueur, and a pint of good Bour- 
deaux wine: my mare, befides hay, had three-fourths of a peck of corn, and the 
whole ij5s. 2S. to the fills and two to the gallon, in all 2s. 6d. Pafs landes — landes 
.—.landes—to la Roche Bernard. The view of the river Villaine is beautiful from the 
boldnefs of the Ihores ; there are no infipid flats ; the river is two-thirds of the width 
of the river Thames at Weftminfter, and would be equal to any thing in the world 
if the fliores were woody, but they are the favage waftes of this country.-- — -33 
miles. 

The 1 gth. Turned afide to Auvergnac, the feat of the Count de la Bourdonays, 
to whom 1 had a letter from the Duchefs d’ Anville, as a perfon able to give me every 
fpecies of intelligence relative to Bretagne, having for five-and-twenty years been fir ft 
fyndic of the noblefle. A fortuitous jumble of rocks and fteeps could fcarcely form 
a worfe road than thefefive miles : could I put as much faith in two bits of wood laid 
over each other, as the good folks of the country do, I fhould have croffed myfelf, 
but xny blind friend, with the mod incredible fure-footednefs, carried me fafe over' 
fuch places, that if I had not been in the conftant habit of the faddle, I fhould have 
fhuddered at, though guided by eyes keen as eclipfes; for I fuppofe a finer racer, on 
whofe velocity fo many fools have been ready to lofe their money, mufl have good 
eyes, as well as good legs. Such a road, leading to feveral villages, and one of the 
firft noblemen of the province, fhews what the (late of fociety mutt beno commu¬ 
nication—no neighbourhood—no temptation to the expences which flow from fociety ; 
a mere feclufion to lave money in order to fp“nd it in towns. The Count received 
me with great politenefs ; I explained to him my plan and motives for travelling in 
France, which he was pleated very warmly to approve, exprefling his furprife that I 
fhould attempt fo large an undertaking, as fuch a furvey of France, unfupported by 
my government-, 1 told him he knew very little of our government, if he fuppofed 
they would give a Hulling to any agricultural projeCt or projector; that whether the 
minifterwere whig ortory made no difference, the party of the plough never yet had 
one on its fide; and that England has had many Colberts, but not one Sully. This 
led to much interefling converfation on the balance of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, and on the means of encouraging them ; and, in reply to his enquiries, 

1 made hint underftand their relations in England, and how our hulbandry flourifixed 
in fpice of our minifters, merely by the protection which civil liberty gives to property: 
and confequently that it was in a poor fituation.. comparatively with what it would 
have been in, had it received the fame attention as manufactures and commerce. I 
told M. de la Bourdonaye that his province of Bretagne feemed to me to have nothing 
in it but privileges and poverty; he finiled, and gave me fome explanations that are 
important; but no nobleman can ever probe this evil as it ought to be done, refulting 
as it does from the privileges going to theinfelves, and the poverty to the people. He 
fhewed rae his plantations, which, are very fine and well thriven, and fhelter him tho¬ 
roughly on every fide, even from the S.W. fo near to the fea; from his walks we fe.e 
Belleille and its neighbours, and a little ifle or rock belonging to him , which he fays 
the King of England took from him after Sir Edivard Hawke’s victory, but that his 
majeity was kind enough to leave him his ifland after one night’s pofleflion.—— 20 
miles. 

The 20th. Take my leave of Monfieur and Madame de la Bourdonaye, to whofe 
politenefs as well as friendly attentions I am much obliged. Towards Nazaire there 
is a fine view of the mouth of the Loire, from the rifing grounds, but the headlands 

that 
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that form the embouchure are low, which takes off from that greatnefs of the effe£t 
which highlands give to the mouth of the Shannon* The fwelling bofom of the At¬ 
lantic boundlefs to the right. Savanal is poverty itfelf-33 miles. 

The 21 ft. Come to an improvement in the midft of thefe defeits, four good houfes 
of ftone and flare, and a few acres run to wretched grafs, which have been tilled, but 
all ravage* and become almoft as rough as the reft. I was afterwards informed that 
this improvement, as it is called, was wrought by Englifnmen, at the ex pence of a 
gentleman they ruined as well as themfelves.— I demanded how it had been done ? 
Pare and burn, and fow wheat, then rye, and then oats. Thus it is forever and ever! 
the fame follies, the fame blundering, the fame ignorance; and then all the fools in 
the country faid, as they do now, that thefe waftes are good for nothing. To my 
amazement find the incredible circum fiance, that they reach within three miles of the 
great commercial city of Nantes! This is a problem and a leffon to work at, but not 
at prerent* Arrive—go to the theatre, new built of fine white ftone, having a mag¬ 
nificent portico of eight elegant Corinthian pillars in from, and four others, tofeparate 
the portico from a grand veftibule. Within all is gold and painting, and a coup d'mil 
at entering, that ftruck me forcibly. It is, I believe, twice as large as Drury-Lane, 
and five times as magnificent. It was Sunday, and therefore full. Mon Dieu! cried 
I to myfelf, do all the waftes, the deferts, the heath, ling, furz, broom, and bog, 
that I have paffed for three hundred miles, lead to this fpe&acle ? What a miracle, 
that all this fplendour and wealth of the cities in France ftiould be fo unconnected with 
the country ! There are no gentle tranfitions from cafe to comfort, from comfort to 
wealth : you pafs at once from beggary to profufion,—from mifery in mud cabins to 
Mademoifelle St. Huberti in fplendid fpe&ades at 500 livres a night (21I. 17s. 6d.) 
The country deferted, or if a gentleman in it, you find him in fome wretched hole, 

tofave that money which is laviftied with profufion in the luxuries of a capital,-20 

miles. 

The 22d. Deliver my letters. As much as agriculture is the chief objeft of my 
journey, it is neteflary to acquire fuch intelligence of the ft ate of commerce, as can be 
bcft done from merchants, for abundance of ufeful information is to be gained, with¬ 
out putting any queftions that a man would be cautious of anfwering, and even with¬ 
out putting any queftions at all. Monf. Ricdy was very polite, and fatisfied many of 
my enquiries; I dined once with him, and was pleafed to find the converfation cake 
an important turn on the relative fituatiorus of France and England in trade, particu¬ 
larly in the Weft-Indies. I had a letter alfo to Monf Fpivent, confilier in the parlia¬ 
ment of Rennes, whofe brother, Monf, Fpivent de la Villefboifnet, is a very confi- 
derable merchant here. It was not ppffible for any perfon to be more obliging than 
thefe two gentlemen ; their attentions to me were marked and friendly, and rendered 
a few days refidence here equally inftru£fcive and agreeable. The town has that fign of 
profperity cf new buildings, which never deceives. The quarter of the eomedie is 
magnificent, all the ftreets at right angles and of white ftone. I am in doubt whether 
the hotel do Henri IV. is not the fineft inn in Europe : Deffein’s at Calais is larger, 
but neither built, fitted up, nor furnifhed like this, which is new. Ir cod 400,000 
livres. (17,500!.) furnifhed, and is Let at 74,000 livres per annum (612!. -os.) with 
no rent for the firft year. It contains fixty beds for mailers, and twenty-five falls fur 
horfes. Some of the apartments of two rooms, very neat, are 6 livres a dav ; one 
good 3 livres, but for merchants 5 livres per diem for dinner, flipper, wine, and cham¬ 
ber, and J 35s. for his horfe. It is, without comparifon, the firft inn i have feen in 
France, and very cheap. It is in a fmsll fquare dole to the theatre, as convenient for 
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pleafure or trade as the votaries of either can \vi(h. The theatre coft 450,000 livres, 
and lets to tile comedians at 17,000 livres a year; it holds, when full, to the value 
of 120 louis d’or. The land the inn ftands on was bought at 9 livres a foot: in fome 
parts of the city it fells as high as 15 livres. The value of the ground induces them to 
build fo high as to be deftruiftive of beauty. The quay has nothing remarkable; the 
river is choaked with iflands, but at the furtheft part next to the fea is a large range of 
houl'es regularly fronted. An inftitution common in the great commercial towns of 
France, but particularly flourifhiiig in Nantes, is a ehambre de ledture, or what we ihould 
call a book-club, that does not divide its books, but forms a library. There are three 
rooms, one for reading, another for converfation, and the third is the library; good fires 
in winter are provided, and wax candles. Meffrs. Epivent had the goodnefs to attend 
me on a water expedition, to view the eftablilhmenf of Mr. Wilkinfon, for boring can¬ 
non, in an ifland in the Loire below Nantes. Until that well known Englifli manufac¬ 
turer arrived, the French knew nothing of the art of calling cannon folid, and then 
boring them. Mr. Wilkinfon’s machinery, for boring four cannons, is now at work,, 
moved by tide wheels; but they have eroded a fleam engine, with a new apparatus for 
boring feven more; M. delaMotte, who has the diredion of the whole, fhewed us alio 
a model of this engine, about fix feet long, five high, and four or five broad; which 
he worked for us, by making a fmall fire under the boiler that is no bigger than a large 
tea-kettle; one of the bell: machines for a travelling philofopher that I have feen.. 
Nantes is as enftammee in the caufe of liberty, as any town in France can be the con- 
verfations I witneffed here prove how great a change is effeded in the minds of the 
French, nor do I believe it w r iU be poffible for the prefent government to laft half a cen¬ 
tury longer, unlefs the clearelt and moll decided talents be at the helm. The Ameri¬ 
can revolution has laid the foundation of another in France, if government do not take 
care of itfelf *, Upon the 23d one of the twelve prifoners from the Baltile arrived 
here—he was the moft violent of them all—and his imprifoninent has been far enough 
from filencing him. 

The 25th.. It was not without regret that I quitted a fociety both intelligent and agree¬ 
able, nor fhould I feel comfortably if I did not hope to fee Meffrs. Epivents again; I 
have little chance of being at Nantes, but if they come a fecond time to England, 1 have 
a prbmife of feeing them at Bradfield. The younger of thefe gentlemen fpent a fort¬ 
night with Lord Shelburne at Bowood, which he remembers with much pleafure; Coh 
Barri and Dr. Prieftley were there at the fame time. To Ancenis is all inclofed; for 
feven miles many feats.- ii\ miles. 

The 26th. To the feene of the vintage I had not before been witnefs to fo much ad¬ 
vantage as here; laft autumn the heavy rains made it a melancholy bufinefs. At pre¬ 
fent all is life and activity. The country all thickly and well incloled. Glorious view 
of the Loire from a village, the laft of Bretagne, where is a great barrier acrofs the road 
and cuftom houfes, tofearch every thing coming thence. The Loire here takes the ap¬ 
pearance of a lake large enough to be interefting. There is on both fides an accom¬ 
paniment of wood, which is not univerfal on this river. The addition of towns, ftee* 
pies, windmills, and a great range of lovely country, covered with vines; the character 
gay as well as noble. Enter Anjou. Pafs St. George. For ten miles quit the Loire 
and meet it again at Angers. Letters from Monf. de Brouffonet; but he is unable to 
inform me in what part of Anjou was the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly ; to 

* It wanted no great fpirit of prophecy to foretel this j but the latter events have fhewn that I was very 
wide of the mark when I talked of fifty years, 

find. 
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find out that nobleman's farm, where he made thofe admirable improvements, which 
he defcribes in the Memoire fur les defrichemens, was fuch an obje£t to me, I was de¬ 
termined to go to the place, let the distance out of my way be what it might,---30 

miles. 

The 27th. Among my letters, one to Monf. de k Livoniere, perpetual fecretary o._ 
the Society of Agriculture here. I found he was at his country feat, two leagues off 
at Magnianne. On iny arrival, he was fitting down to dinner with his family ; not 
being paft twelve, I thought to haveefcaped this awkwardnefs ; but both he him [elf and 
Madame prevented all embarraffment by very unaffectedly defiring me to partake with 
them ; and making not the leaft derangement either in table or looks, placed me at 
once at my eafe, to an indifferent dinner, garnifhed with fo much chearfulnefs, that I 
found it a repall more to my talle than the moft fp lend id tables could afford. An Eng- 
lifli family in the country, fimilar in fituation, taken unawares in the fame way, would 
receive you with an unquiet hofpitality, and an anxious politeuefs; and after waiting for 
a hurry-feurry derangement of cloth, table, plates, fideboard, pot, and fpit, would give 
you perhaps fo good a dinner, that none of the family, between anxiety and fatigue, 
could fupply one word of conversation, and you would depart under cordial wilhes that 
you might never return. This folly, fo common in England, is never met with in France : 
the French are quiet in their houfes, and do things with out effort.— Monfieur l.ivoniere 
converfed with me much on the plan of my travels, which he commended greatly, but 
thought it very extraordinary that neither government, nor the Academy of Sciences, 
nor the Academy of Agriculture, fhould at leaft be at the expence of my journey. This 
idea is purely French ; they have 110 notion of private people going out of their way for 
the public good, without being paid by the public; nor could he well comprehend me, 
when I told him that every thing is well done in England, except what is done with 
public money. I was greatly concerned to find that he could give no intelligence con¬ 
cerning the refidence of the late Marquis de Tourbilly, as it would be a provoking cir- 
cumttance to pafs through all the province without firming his houfe, and afterward 
hear perhaps that I had been ignorantly within a few miles of it. In the evening return 
to Angers. - — 20 miles. 

The 28th. To La Fleche. The chateau of Duretal, belonging to the Duchefs d’F.f- 
tiffac, is boldly fituated above the little town of that name, and on the banks of a beau¬ 
tiful river, the Hopes to which that hang to the fouth are covered with vines. The 
country cheatful, dry, and pleafant for refidence. I enquired here of feveral gentlemen 
for the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly, but all in vain. The 30 miles to La 
Ueche the road is a noble one, of gravel, finooth, and kept in admirable order. La 
Fleche is a neat, clean, little town, not ill built, on the navigable river that flows to 
Duretal; but the trade is inconfiderable. My firft bufinefs here, as every where elfe 
in Anjou, was to enquire for the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly. I repeated my 
enquiries till 1 found that there was a place not far from La Fleche, called Tourbilly, 
but not what I wanted, as there was no Monf. de Tourbilly there, but a Marquis de 
Galway, who inherited Tourbilly, from his father. This perplexed me more and more ; 
and I renewed my enquiries with lb much eagernefs, that feveral people, 1 believe, 
thought me half mad. At laft I met with an ancient lady who folved my difficulty; 
flie informed me, that Tourbilly, about twelve miles from La Fleche, was the place I 
was in iearch of: that it belonged to the marquis of that name, who had written fome 
books ff.e believed; that he died twenty years ago infolvent; that the father of the pre- 
fent Marquis de Galway bought the ellate. This was fufficient for my purpole ; 1 de- 
tetmined to take a guide the next morning, and, as I eculd not vifir the marquis, at leaft 
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fee the remains of his improvements. The news, however, that he died infolvent, hurt 
me very much ; it was a bad commentary on his hook, and I forelaw, that whoevfcr I 
lhould find at Tourbilly, would be full of ridicule on a hufbandrythat proved the lofsof 
the eflate on which it was pra&ifed.- o miles. 

The 29th. This morning I executed my project; my guide was a countryman with 
a good pair ol legs, who conducted me acrofs a range of fuch ling wades as the Mar¬ 
quis fpeaks of in his memoir. They appear boundlefs here; and I was told that I could 
travel many—many days, and fee nothing elfe : what fields of improvement to make, 
not to lofe eftates! At laft we arrived at Tourbilly, a poor village, of a few fcattered 
houfes, in a vale between two rifing grounds, which are yet heath and wafte - t the cha¬ 
teau in the midft, with plantations of fine poplars leading to it. I cannot eafily exprefs 
the'anxious inquifirive curiofity I felt to examine every {crap of the eftate; no hedge or 
tree, no bulh but what was in ter effing to me : I had read the tranflation of the Mar¬ 
quis’s hiftory of his improvements in Mr. Mill’s hufbandry, and thought it the mod 
interefting morfel I had met with, long before I procured the original Memoire fur les 
defrichemens; and determined, that if ever I fhould go to France, to view improvements 
the recital of which had given me fo much pleafure. I had neither letter nor introduc¬ 
tion to the prefent owner, the Marquis de Galway. I therefore ftated to him the plain 
faff, that I had read Monf. de Tourbilly’s book with fo much pleafure, that I wifhed 
much to view the improvements defcribed in it} he anfwered me directly in good Eng- 
lifh, received me with fuch cordiality of politenefs, and fuch expreffions of regard for the 
purport of my travels, that he put me perfectly in humour with myfelf, and confequently 
with all around me. He ordered breakfaft a l*Anglois —gave orders for a man to at¬ 
tend us in our walk, who I defired might be the oldefl labourer to he found of the late 
Marquis de Tourbilly’s. I was pleafedto hear that one was alive who had worked with 
him from the beginning of his improvement. At breakfaft Monf. de Galway intro¬ 
duced me to his brother, who alfo fpoke Englifh, and regretted that he could not do the 
lame to Madame de Galway, who was confined to her chamber: he then gave me an 
account of his father’s acquiring the eftate and chateau of Tourbilly. His great-grand¬ 
father came to Bretagne with King James II. when he fled from the Englifh throne; 
fome of the fame family are ftill living in the county of Cork, particularly at Lotta. 
His father was famous in that province for his {kill in agriculture ; and, as a reward for 
an improvement he had wrought on the landes, the ftates of the province gave him a 
wafte trafl; in the ifland of Relleifle, which at prelent belongs to his fon. Hearing that 
the Marquis de Tourbilly was totally ruined, and his eftates in Anjou to be fold by the 
creditors, he- viewed them, and finding the land very improveable, made the purchafe, 
giving about 15,000 louisd’ors for Tourbilly, a price which made the acquifition highly 
advantageous, norwithftanding his having bought fome lawfuits with the eftate. It is 
about three thoufand arpents, nearly contiguous, the feigneury of two parifoes, with the 
haute juftice, &c. a handfome, large, and convenient chateau, offices very compleat, 
and many plantations, the work of the celebrated man concerning whom my enquiries 
were directed. I was almoft breathlefs on the queftion of fo great an improver being 
ruined! “ You are unhappy that a man fhould be ruined by an art you love fo much.” 
Precifely fo. But he eafed me in a moment, by adding, that if the marquis had done 
nothing but farm and improve, he had never been ruined. One day, as he was boring 
to find marl, his ill ftars diicovered a vein of earth, perfectly white, which on trial did 
not effervefce with acids. It (truck him as an acquifition for porcelain—he {hewed it to a 
manufacturer—-it was pronounced excellent: the marquis’s imagination took fire, and 
he thought of converting the poor village of Tourbilly into a town, by a fabric of china 
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—he went to work on his own account—railed buildings—and got together all that 
was necefl'ary, except {lull and capital. In line, he made good porcelain, was cheated 
by his agents, and people, and at lad ruined. A foap manufa&ory, which he eftabliflied 
alfo, as well as feme law-lints relative to other eftates, had their lhare in caufing his 
misfortunes: his creditors leized the eft ate, but permitted him to adminifter it till liis 
death, when it was fold. The only part of the tale that leflened my regret was, that, 
though married, he left no family ; fo that his allies will fleep in peace, without his me¬ 
mory bring reviled by an indigent pofierity. His anceltors acquired the eflate by mar¬ 
riage in the fourteenth century. His agricultural improvements, Monti Galway ob- 
ferved, certainly did not hurt him ; they were not well done, nor well fupported by 
hfnifelf, but they rendered the eltate more valuable; and he never heard that they had 
brought him into any difficulties. I cannot but obferve here, that there feems a fatality 
to attend country gentlemen whenever they attempt trade or manufactures. In Eng¬ 
land I never knew a man of landed property, with the education and habits of landed 
proprietors, attempt either, but they were infallibly ruined ; or, if not ruined, eonlider- 
ably hurt by them. Whether it be that the ideas and principles of trade have fomething 
in them repugnant fo the fentiments which ought to flow from education—or whether 
the habitual inattention of country gentlemen to final 1 gains and favings, which are the 
foul of trade, render their fuccefs impoffible; from whatever it may arife, the fa£t is, 
not one in a million fueceeds. Agriculture, in the improvement of their eflares, is the 
only proper and legitimate fphere of their induftry; and though ignorance renders this 
lometimes dangerous, yet they can with fafety attempt no other. The old labourer, 
vvhofe name is Piron (as propitious I hope to farming as to wit), being arrived, we fallied 
forth to tread what was to me a fort of claffic ground. I fhall dwell but little on the 
particulars: they make a much better figure in the Memoire fur les defricheinens than 
at Tourbilly ; the meadows, even near the chateau, are yet very rough; the general 
features are rough : but the alleys of poplars, of which he fpeaks in the memoirs, are 
nobly grown indeed, and do credit to his memory; they are fixty or feventy feet high, 
and in girt a foot: the willows are equal. Why were they not oak ? to have tranf- 
mitted to the farming travellers of another century the pleafure I feel in viewing the 
more peri (liable poplars of the prefent time—the caufeways near the calHe muft have 
been arduous works. The mulberries are in a Hate of negledl; Monti Galway’s father 
not bring fond of that culture, deftroyed many, but fame hundreds remain, and I was 
told that the poor people had made as far as twenty-five pound of fills* but none at¬ 
tempted at prefent. The meadows had been drained and improved near the chateau 
to the amount of fifty or fixty arpsnts, they are now rufhy, but yet valuable in fuch a 
country. Near them is a wood of Bourdeaux pines, fown thirty-five years ago, and now 
worth five or fix livres each. I walked into the boggy bit that produced the great cab¬ 
bages he mentioned, it joins a large and mod improveable bottom. Piron informed 
me that the marquis pared and burnt about one hundred arpents in all, and folded two 
hundred and fifty fhgep. On onr return to the chateau, Monfieur de Galway, finding 
what an enthufiaft 1 was in agriculture, fearched among his papers to find a manufeript 
of the Marquis de Tourbiily’s, written with his own hand, which he had the goodnefs 
to make me a prefent of, and which I /hall keep among(l my curiofities in agriculture. 
The polite reception I had met from Monti Galway, and the friendly attention he had 
given to my views, entering into the fpirir of my purfuit, and wiffiing to promote it, 
would have induced me very chearfully to have accepted his invitation of remaining 
fome days with him; had I not been apprehenfive- that the moment of Madame 
Galway’s being in bed would render fuch an unlooked-for vifit inconvenient. I took 
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my leave therefore in the evening, and returned to La Fleche by a different road__ 

25 miles. 

The 30th. A quantity of Moors to Le Mans; they affured me at Guerees, that they 
are here fixty leagues in circumference, with no great interruptions. At Le Mans I 
was unlucky in Monf. Tournai, fecretary to the Society of Agriculture, being abfent.— 
28 miles- 

October t. Towards Alen£on, the country a contrail to what I paffed yeflerday; good 
land, well inclofed, well built, and tolerably cultivated, with marling. A noble road of 
dark coloured Hone, apparently ferruginous, that binds Well. Near Beautnon vine¬ 
yards in fight on the hills, and thefe are the lafl in thus travelling northwards; the 
whole country finely watered by rivers and dreams, yet no irrigation.-30 miles. 

The 2d. Four miles to Nouant, of rich herbage, under bullocks.-28 miles. 

The 3d. From Gace towards Bernay. ~L*afs theMarechal Due de Broglio’s chateau 
at Broglio, which is furrounded by fuch a multiplicity of dipt hedges, double, treble, 

and quadruple, that he mult half maintain the poor of the little town by dipping.- 

25 miles. 

The 4th. Leave Bernay ; where, and at other places in this country, are many mud 
walls, made of rich red loam, thatched at top, and well planted with fruit trees: a hint 
well worth copying in England, where brick and Hone are dear. Come to one of the 
richeft countries in France, or indeed in Europe. There are few finer views than the 
firlt of Eibeuf, from the eminence above it, which is high ; the town at your feet in the 
bottom; on one fide the Seine prefents a noble reach, broken by wooded iflands, 
and an immenfe amphitheatre of hill, covered with a prodigious wood, furrounding the 
whole. 

The 5th. To Rouen, where I found the hotel royal, a contrail to that dirty, imper¬ 
tinent, cheating hole the pomme de pin. In the evening to the theatre, which is not 
fo large I think as that of Nantes, but not comparable in elegance or decoration; it is 
fombre and dirty. Gretry’s Caravaime de Caire, the mafic of which, though too much 
chorus and noife, has feme tender and pleafing paffages. I like it better than any other 
piece I have heard of that celebrated compofer. The next morning waited on Monf. 
Scanegatty, profelleur de phyfique dans la Societe Royale d’Agriculture; he received 
me with poiitenefs. He has a confiderable room furnilhed with mathematical and phi- 
lofophical inftruments and models. He explained fome of the latter to me that are of 
his own invention, particularly one of a furnace for calcining gypfum, which is brought 
herein large quantities from Montmartre. Waited on Meffrs. Midy, Roffec and Co. 
the moll confiderable wool merchants in France, who were fo kind as to Ihew me a 
great variety of wools, from moll of the European countries, and permitted me to take 
fpscimens. The next morning I went to Darnete!, where Monf. Curmer Ihewed me 
his manufacture. Return to Rouen, and dined with Monf. Fortier, direfteur general 
desfermes, to whom 1 had brought a letter from the Due de la Rochefoucauld. The 
converfation turned, among other JubjeSs, on the want of new llreets at Rouen, on 
companion with Havre, Nantes, and Bourdeaux; at the latter places it was remarked, 
that a merchant makes a fortune in ten or fifteen years, and builds; but at Rouee, 
it is a commerce of (Economy, in which a man does not grow' rich fo fcon, and there¬ 
fore unable with prudence to make the fame exertions. Every perfon at table agreed in 
another point which was difeuffed, that the wine provinces are the poorelt in all France : I 
urged the produce being greater per arpent by far than of other lands; they infilled how¬ 
ever on the faft as generally known and admitted. In the evening at the theatre, Madame 
du Frelhe entertained me greatly; fhe is an excellent a&refs, never over-dogs her parts, . 
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and makes one feel by feeling herfelf. The more I fee of the French theatre, the more 
I am forced to acknowledge the fuperiority to our own, in the number of good per¬ 
formers, and in the fewnefs of had ones; and in the quantity of dancers, fingers, and 
perfons on whom the bufmefc of the theatre depends, all eflablilhed on a great feale. 
I remark, in the fentiments that are applauded, the fame generous feelings in the audi¬ 
ence in France, that have many times in England put me in good humour with my 
countrymen- We are too apt to hate the French ; for tnyfeif I fee many reafons to 
be pleafed with them ; attributing faults very much to their government; perhaps in 
our own, our roughnefs and want of good temper are to be traced to the fame origin. 

The 8th. My plan had for fome time been to go direftly to England, on leaving 
Rouen, for the pod-offices had been cruelly uncertain. 1 had received no letters 
for fome time from my family, though I had written repeatedly to urge it; they parted 
to a perfon at Paris who was to forward them j but fome careleffitefs, or other eaufe, 
impeded all, at a time that others, directed to the towns I palled, came regularly; I had 
fears that fome of my family were ill, and that they would not write bad news to me in 
a fituation where knowing the word could have no influence in changing it for better. 
But the defirel had to accept the invitation to La Roche Guyon, of the Duchefs d’An- 
ville and the Due de la Rochefoucauld, prolonged ray journey, and I let forward on 
this further excurfion. A truly noble view from the road above Rouen ; the city at 
one end of the vale, with the river flowing to it perfe&ly chequered with ifles of wood. 
The other divides into two great channels, between which the vale is all fpread with 
iHands, fome arable, fome meadow, and much wood on all. Pafs Pont l’Arch to Lou- 
viers. ' I had letters for the celebrated manufacturer Monf. Decretot, who received me 
■with a kindnefs that ought to have fome better epithet than polite ; he {hewed me his 
fabric, unqueftionably the firft woollen one in the world, if fuccefs, beauty of fabric, 
and an inexhauflible invention to fupply with taftemll the cravings of fancy, can give 
the merit of fuch fuperiority. Perfection goes no further than the Vigonia cloths of 
Monf. Decretot, at no livres (4I. 16s. 3d.) the aulne. He ihewed me his cotton- 
inills alio, under the direction of two Engliffiinen. Near Louviers is a manufacture of 
copper-plates for the bottoms of the King’s Blips; a colony of Englilhmen. I Topped 
with Monf. Decretot, palling a very pleafant evening in the company of fome agreeable 
ladies.-17 miles. 

The 9th. By Gailion to Vernon; the vale flat rich arable. Among the notes I had 
long ago taken of objects to fee in France, was the plantation of mulberries, and the 
filk eftabjiffiment of the Marechal de Belleifle, at Bifly, near Vernon; the attempts 
repeatedly made by the fociety for the encouragement of arts, at London, to introduce 
filk into England, had made the fimilar undertakings in the north of France more in- 
terefling. I accordingly made all the enquiries that were neceffary for difeovering the 
fuccefs of this meritorious attempt. is a fine place, purchafed on the death of the 

Due de Belleifle by the Due de Penthievre, who has but one amufement, which is that 
of varying his relidence at the numerous feats he pofftrtes in many parts of the king¬ 
dom. There is fomething rational in this tafte ; I fhoulJ like myfelf to have a fcore of 
farms from the vale of Valencia to the Highlands of Scotland, and to viiit and direCt 
their cultivation by turns. From Vernon, crols the Seine, and mount the chalk hills 
again; after which to La Roche Guyon, the molt lingular place I have feen. Madaine 
d’Anville and the Due de la Rochefoucauld received me in a manner that would have 
made me pleafed with the place had it been in the mid ft of a bog. It gave me pleal’ure 
to find alfo the Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld here, with whom I had parted lb much 
agreeable time at Bagnere de Luchon, a thoroughly good woman, with that fimplidty 
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of character, which is too often banilhed by pride or family or foppery of rank. The 
Abb£ Pochon the celebrated aftronomer, of the Academv of Sciences, with fome other 
company, which, with the domeftks and trappings of a Grand Seigneur, gave La Roche 
Guvon exaflly the refemblance of the refidence of a great Lord in England, Europe 
is now fo much aflimilated, that if one go to a houfe where the fortune is 15 or 20,000!. 
a-year, we fliall find in the mode of living much more refemblance than a young tra¬ 
veller will ever be prepared to look for. 23 miles. „ t 

The 1 oth T his is one of the mod fmgular places I have been at. 1 he chalk rock 
has been cut perpendicularly, to make room for the chateau. The kitchen, which is a 
laree one, vail vaulrs, and extenfive cellars (which, by the way, are magnificently filled,) 
with various other offices, are all cut out of the rock, with merely fronts of bnck; the 
houfe is large, containing thirty-eight apartments, lhe prefent Duchefs has added a 
hand fome faloon of forty-eight feet long, and well proportioned, with four fine tablets 
of the Gobelin tapeftry, alfo a library well filled Here I was Wwed the mk-ftand 
that belonged to the famous Louvois, the mimfter of Louis XIV. known to be tha 
identical one from which he figned the revocation of the edift of Nantes, and Ifuppofe 
alfo the order to Turenne to burn the Palatinate. This Marquis de Louvois was 
rrandfather to the two Ducheffes d’Anville and d’Eftiffac, who inherited all his eflate, 
as well ?s their own family fortune of the houfe of La Rochefoucauld, from which 
family I conceive, and not'from Louvois, they inherited their difpofitious. From the 
principal apartment there is a balcony that leads to the. walks which ftrpentme up the 
mountain. Like moil French feats, there is a town, and a great potager to remove, 
before it would be confonant with Enghfli ideas. IbAy, llie ^ uc .Lenthievre s, is 

iull the fame: before the chateau there is a gently falling vale with a little ltreanx 
through it, that admits of the greateft improvements 111 refpea to lawn and water, but 
in full front of (lie houfe they have placed a great kitchen-garden, with walls enough 
■ for a fortrefs. The houfes of the poor people here, as on the Loire m iouraine, are 
burrowed into the chalk rock, and have a Angular appearance: here are two llreets of 
them, one above another; they are affected by fome to be wholefome, warm m winter, 
and cool in fmnmer; but others thought they were bad for the health of the inhabi¬ 
tants. The Due de la Rochefoucauld had the kindnefs to order his Reward to give 
me all the information 1 wanted relative to the agriculture ot the country, and to fpeak, 
to fueh perfons as were n&eeffary on points that he was in uoubt about. At an Eng* 
Iilh nobleman’s houfe, there would have been three or four farmers afked to meet me,, 
who would have dined with the family among ladies of the firfl: rank. I do not exag¬ 
gerate when I fay, that I have had this at leaf! an hundred times m the firlt houies of 
our Mantis- It is, however, a thing that, in the prefent ftaie of manners in Prance, 
would not be met with from Calais to Bayonne, except by chance in the houfe of fome 
great lord that had been much in England*, and then not uiileis it were alked for. 
The nobility in France have no more idea of praftiflng agriculture, and making it an 
obieft of conversation, except on the mere theory, as tht-y would fpeak of a loom or a 
bowfprit, than oi any other obje£l the mod remote from their habits and purfuits. I 
do not to much blame them for this negleft, as I do that herd of vifionaiy at.d ahfuid 
writers on agricultures who, from their chambers in cities, have, with an impertinence 
almofl incredible, deluged France with nonfenfe and theory, enough to dilguit and ruin 
the whole nobility of the kingdom* 

The i<uh. Part with regret from a fociety I had every reaibn to be pleafed with*—- 
35 links* 

* I once knew it at the Due de, Idancourt’a. 

The 
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The 13th. The twenty miles to Rouen, the fame features. Fir ft view of jJouen 
fudden and linking ; but the road doubling, in order to turn mo *e gently down the. 
hill, prefems from an elbow the fineft view of a town I have ever fan ; the whole city, 
with all its churches and convents, and its cathedral proudly riling in the midil, fills the 
vale. The river prefents one reach, crofted by the bridge, and then dividing into two 
fine channels, forms a large ifland covered with wood ; the reft of the vale full of ver¬ 
dure and cultivation, of gardens and habitations, finifh the fame, in perfed unifon with 
the great city that forms the capital feature. Wait on Monf. d’Ambournay, fecretary 
of the Society of Agriculture, who was abfent when I was here before; we had an in- 
terefting converfation on agriculture, and on the means of eiicou- rpng it. I .found 
from this very ingenious gentleman, that his plan of ufing madder g sn, which many 
years ago had made fo much noife in the agricultural world, is not j failed at prefent 
any where; but he continues to think it perfectly practicable. In the ev. rung to the play, 
where Madame Cretal, from Paris, acted Nina ; and it proved the rich eft treat I have 
received from the French theatre. She performed it with an inimitable xpreffion, with 
a tendemefs, a naivete, and an elegance withal, that mattered every feeling of the heart, 
again ft which the piece was written : her expreffion is as delicious, as her countenance 
is beautiful; in her ading, nothing over-charged, but all kept within the limplicity of 
nature. The houfe was crouded, garlands of flowers and laurel were thrown on the 
ftage, and fhe was crowned by the other adors, but modeftly removed them from her 
head, as often as they were placed there.'-20 miles. 

The 14th. Take the road to Dieppe. Meadows in the vale well watered, and hay 
now making. Sleep at Tote.-miles. 

The 15th. To Dieppe. I was lucky enough to find the paflage-boat ready to fail; 
go on board with my faithful fure-footed blind friend. I fliall probably never ride her 
again, but all my feelings prevent my felling her in France.—Without eyes fhe has car¬ 
ried me in fafety above 1500 miles; and for the reft of her life file fhafl have no other 
matter than myfelf; could I aflbrd it, this fhould be her iaft labour: fome ploughing, 
however, on my farm, fhe will perform for me, I dare fay, chearfully. 

I.anding at the neat new-built town of- Brigbthelmttone, offers a much greater con¬ 
trail to Dieppe, which is old and dirty, than Dover does to Calms; and in the Cattle 
inn I feemed for a while to be in fairy land; but I paid for the enchantment. The 
next day to Lord Sheffield’s, a houfe I never go to, but to receive equal pleafure and 
inftrndion. I longed to make one for a fliort time in the evening library circle, but I 
took it ttrangely into my head, from one or two expreflions, merely accidental in the 
eonverfation, coming after my want of letters to France, that I had certainly loft a 
child in my abfence ; and I hurried to London next morning, where I had the pleafure 
of finding my alarm a falle one; letters enow had been written, but all failed. To 
Bradfield.-202 miles. 

1789. 

IN my two preceding journies, the whole weflern half of France had been crofted in 
various tliiedkms; and the in formation I had received, in making them, had made me 
as much a matter of the genera} hufbandry, the foil, management and productions, as 
could be expefted, without penetrating in every corner, and refiding long in various 
Rations ; a method of furveying fuch a kingdom as France, that, would demand feveral 
lives inftead of years. The eaftem part of the kingdom remained unexamihed. The 
great nufs of country, formed by the triangle, whole three points are Paris, Stralbourg 
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and Moulms, and the mountainous teflon S. E. of the Jaft town, prefented in the map 
an ample fpace, which it would be neceflary to pafs before I could have fuch an idea of 
' the kingdom as I wifhed to acquire ; I determined to make this third effort, in order to 
accomplifh a defign which appeared more and more important, the more I reflected on 
it; and leis likely to be executed by thofe whofe powers are better adapted to the 
undertaking than mine- The meeting of the States General of France alfo, who were 
now affembled, made it the more H£cef%ry to lofe no time ; for, in all human proba¬ 
bility, that affembly will be the epoch of a new conflitution, which will have new effects, 
and. For what I know, attended with a new agriculture; and to have the regal fun. In 
fuch a kingdom, both rife and fet without the territory being known, mutt ot neceilky 
be regretted by every man felicitous for real political know ledge* The events of a 
century and half, including the brilliant reign of Louis XIV, will for ever render the 
fources of the French power interfiling to mankind, and particularly that its (late may 
be known previoufly to the eftablilhinert of an improved government, as the companion 
of the effcdls of the old and new fyftem will be nor a little curious in future, 

June 2 , To London, At night, la Qenerqfiid d Alexandra , by Tarchi, in which 
Signor Marchefi exerted his powers, and fmig a duet, that made me for fame moments 
forget nil the feeep and pigs of Brad field. I was, however, much better entertained 
after it, by flipping at my friend Dr* Burney's, and meeting Mils Burney ; how feklom 
is it that we can meet two characters at once in whom great celebrity deducts nothing 
from private atnktblencfs ? How many dazzling ones that we have no deiire to Jive 
with! give me fuch as to great talents add the qualities that make us wife to jkict 1$ 
doers with them* 

The jd. Nothing buzzing in my ears but the fete given laft night by the Spanifh 
Ambaffador, The belt fete of the prefent period is that which ten millions of people 
are giving to themfelves, 

The ftafl of reafon and die flow of foul* 

The animated feelings of bofoms beating with gratitude for the efcape of one common 
calamity, and the thrilling hope of the continuance of common bleffings. Meet at 
Mr. Senga's the Count de Berchtold, who has much good fenfe and many impor¬ 
tant views :——Why does not the Emperor call him to his own country, and make 
him a Minifter ? The world will never be well governed till princes know their 
fubjefis. 

The 4th, To Dover in the machine, with two merchants from Stockholm, a Ger¬ 
man and a Swede ; we feaU be companions to Paris. I am more likely to learn fo[no¬ 
thing ufeful from the converfation of a Swede and a German, than from the chance 
medley Engiifhmen of a ftage-coach.-72 miles. 

The 5th* PafTage to Calais; fourteen hours: for reflection in a vehicle that does not 
allow ore power to reflect. - — 21 miles. 

The 6th, A Frenchman and his wife, and a French teacher from Ireland, full of 
foppery and affectation, which her own nation did not give her, were our company,, 
with a young good-natured raw countryman of hers, at whom fee played off many airs- 
and graces. The man and his wife contrived to produce a pack of cards, to banife, 
they laid, I'enuye of the journey ; but they contrived alfo £0 fleece the young fellow of 
five louis* "This is the firft French diligence I have been in, and {hull be the laft; 
they are detefhble. Sleep at Abbeville.---78 miles. 

Thefe men and women, girls and buys, think themfelves f except the Swede) very, 
cheariul bccaufe very noiiy ; they have {tunned me with Tinging 5 my ears have been 
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fo tormented with French airs, that I would ahnoft as Toon have rode the journey blind¬ 
fold on an afs. This is what the French call good fpirits; no truly chearful emotion 
in their bofoins; filent or finging ; but for conversation they had nolle. I lofe all 
patience in fuch company. Heaven fend me a blind mare rather than another dili¬ 
gence! We were all this night, as well as all the day, on the road, and reached Paris 
at nine in the morning.- 02 miles. 

The 8th. To my friend Lazo-wiki, to know where were the lodgings I had written 
him to hire me, but ray good Duchefs d’Eft iliac would not allow him to execute my 
commiffion. I found an apartment in her hotel prepared for me. Paris is at prtfent 
in fitch a ferment about the States General, now holding at Verf lilies, that converfation 
is abfolutely abforbed by them. Not a word of any thing elfe talked of. Every thing 
is conlidered, and juftly fo, as important in fuch a crifts of the fete of four-and-twenty 
millions of people. It is now a ferious contention whether the' rep refen tafives are to be 
called the Commons or the Tiers Elat ; they call themfelves ft'eadily the former, while 
the Court and the great Lords reject the term with a fpecies of apprehenfion, as if it 
involved a meaning not eafily to be fathomed. But this point is of little coniequence 
compared with another, that has kept the ftates for fome time in inactivity, the verifi¬ 
cation of their power feparately or in common. The nobility and the clergy demand 
the former, but the Commons fteadily refufe it; the reafon why a circumftance, ap¬ 
parently of no great confequence, is thus tenacioufly regarded, is, that it may decide 
their fitting for the future in feparate houfes or in one. Thofe who are warm for the 
intereft of the people declare that it will be impoflible to reform fome of the grofleft 
abides in the Rate, if the nobility, by fitting in a feparate chamber, fhall have a nega¬ 
tive on the wifhes of the people: and that to give fuch a veto to the clergy would be 
ftill more prepofterous; if therefore, by the verification of their powers in one chamber, 
they fhall once come together, the popular party hope that there will remain no power 
afterwards to feparate. The nobility and clergy forefee the fame refult, and will not 
therefore agree to it. In this dilemma it is curious to remark the feelings of the mo¬ 
ment. It is not my bufinefs to write memoirs of what pafies, but I am intent to catch, 
as well as I can, the opinions of the day 1110ft prevalent. While I remain at Paris, I 
fhall fee p-ople of all defcriptions, from the coffee-houfe politicians to the leaders in the 
ftates; and the chief object of fuch rapid notes as I throw on paper, will be to catch 
the ideas of the moment; to compare them afterwards with the actual events that fhall 
happen, will afford amufement at leaft. The moll prominent feature that appears at 
prefent is, that an idea of common interefl and common danger does not feem to unite 
thofe, who, if not united, may find themfelves too weak to oppofe the danger that muff 
arife from the people being fenfible of a ftrength the refult of their weaknefs. The 
King, Court, Nobility, Clergy, Army, and Parliament, are nearly in the fame fituation. 
All thefe confider, with equal dread, the ideas of liberty, now afloat; except the firfl, 
who, for reafons obvious to thofe who know his character, troubles himfelf little, even 
with circumftances that concern his power the moil intimately. Among the reft, the 
feeling of danger is common, and they would unite were there a head to render it eafy, 
in order to do without the ftates at all. That the Commons themfelves look for fome 
fuch hoftile union as more than probable, appears from an idea which gains ground, 
that they will find it neceffary, fhould the other two orders continue to unite with them 
in one chamber, to declare themfelves boldly the reprefentatives of the kingdom at 
large, calling on the Nobility and Clergy to take their places —and to enter upon de¬ 
liberations of bufinefs without them, fhould they refufe it. All converfation at prefent 
is on this topic, but opinions are more divided than I fhould have expected. There 
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feem to be many who hate the clergy fo cordially, that rather than permit them to 
form a dillinct chamber, they would venture on a new fyltem, dangerous as it might 
prove. 

The 9th. The bufinefs going forward at prefent in the pamphlet fliops oF Paris is 
incredible. 1 went to the Palais Royal to fee what new things were publifhed, and to 
procure a catalogue of all. Every hour produces fomething new. 1 hirteen came out 
to day, fixteen yeft erday, ami ninety-two laft week. We think fo me times that 15 c- 
brett's or Stockdaie’s lb ops at London are crowded, but they are mere deferts, com¬ 
pared to Defem's, and fome others here, in which one can fcarcely fqueeze from the 
door to the counter. The price of printing two years ago was from 47 livres to 30 
livres per flieet, but now it is from 60 livres to 80 livres. This fpirit of reading poli¬ 
tical trafts, they fay, fpreads into the provinces, ib that all the prefies of France are 
equally employed. Nineteen-twentieths of thefe productions are in favour of liberty, 
and commonly violent againft the clergy and nobility ; 1 have to day befpoken many 
of this defcripbon, that have reputation ; but enquiring for fuch as had appeared on the 
other fide of the queftion, to my aftoniftunent I find there are but two or three that 
have merit enough to be known. Is it not wonderful, that while the prefs teems with 
the moil levelling and even feditious principles, which putin execution would over- 
turn the monarchy, nothing in reply appears, and not the leail ftep is taken by the 
court to reftrain this extreme licentioufnefs of publication ? It is eafy to conceive the 
fpirit that mu it thus be railed among the people. But the coffee-houfes in the Palais 
Royal prefent yet more fingular and affonifliing fpe&acles; they are not only crowded, 
within, but other expectant crowds are at the doors and windows, liftening a gorge de* 
ployee to certain orators, who from chairs or tables harangue each his little audience* 
the eagernefs with which they are heard, and ihe thunder of applaufe they receive for 
every fentiment of more than common hardinefs or violence againft the prefent govern- 
ment, cannot eafily be imagined. 1 am all amazement at the mini (try permitting fuch 
nefts and hot-beds of fedition and revolt, which diffeminate amongft the people, every 
hour, principles that by and by muft be oppofed with vigour, and therefore it feems 
little ftiort of madnefs to allow the propagation at prefent. 

The icth. Everything confpires to render the prefent period in France critical; the 
want of bread is terrible: accounts arrive every moment from the provinces of riots 
and difturbances, and calling in the military to preferve the peace of the markets. The 
prices reported are the fame as 1 found at Abbeville and Amiens, 5 fous (2]d.) a pound 
for white bread, and 3 ’ !ous to four lous for the common fort eaten by the poor; thefe 
rates are beyond their faculties, and occafion great mifeiy. At Meudon, the police, 
that is to fay the intendant, ordered that no w’heat (hould be fold in the market without 
the.perfcn taking at the fame time an eqya! quantity of barley. What a ftupid and ri¬ 
diculous regulation, to lay obftacles on the fupply, in order to be better fupplied ; and 
to Ihew the people the fears and apprehenfions of government, creating thereby an 
alarm, and railing the price at the very moment they wifh to fink it! I have had fome 
converfation on this topic with well-informed perfons, who have alfured me, that the 
price is, as ufual, much higher than the proportion of the crop demanded, and there 
would have been no real fcarcity if Mr. Necker would have let the corn trade alone ; 
but his edicts of reffriction, which have been mere continents on his book on the le- 
giflatien of corn, have operated more to raile the price than all other caufes together. 
It appears plain to me, that the violent friends of the commons are not difpleal’ed at the 
high price of corn, which ieconds their views greatly, and makes any appeal to the 
common feeling of the people more eafy, and much more to their purpofe than if the 
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price were low. Three days paft, the chamber of rhe clergy contrived a cunning pru- 
pofition : it was to fend a deputation 10 the commons, propofing,to name a commiffion 
from the three orders to take into coufideration the mifery of the people, and to de¬ 
liberate on the means of lowering the price of bread. This would have led to the de¬ 
liberation by order, and not by heads, confequently muft be rejetted, but utipopulat ly 
fo from the fituation of the people: the commons were equally dextrous; in their re¬ 
ply, they prayed and conjured the clergy to join them in the common hall of the dates 
to deliberate, which was no foo'ncr reported at Paris, than the clergy became doubly 
an object of hatred ; and it became a queftion with the politicians of the Caffe de Foy, 
whether it were not lawful for the commons to decree the application of the eflates of 
the clergy towards ealing the diflrefs of the people. 

The !,Jth. 1 have been in much company all day, and cannot but remark that there- 
feein to be no lettled ideas of the belt means of forming a new conflilution. Yefterday 
the Abbe Syeyes made a motion in the houfe of commons, to declare boldly to the pri¬ 
vileged orders, that if they will not join the commons, the latter will proceed in the 
national bufmefs without them; and the houfe decreed it with a fmall amendment. 
"This caufes much conver/arion on what will be the confequence of fuch a proceeding; 
and, on the contrary, on what may flow from the nobility and clergy continuing fteadily 
to refufe to join the commons, and fhould they fo proceed, to proteft agaioft all they 
decree, and appeal to the king to diffolve the Hates, and recal them in fuch a form as 
may be practicable for hiifinefs. In thefe 1110ft interefting diJcuflious, I find a general 
ignorance of the principles of government; a flrange and unaccountable appeal, on one 
fide, to ideal and vifionary rights of nature; and on the other, no fettled plan that (hall 
give fecurity to the people for being in future in a much better fituation than hitherto ; 
a fecurity abfolutely neceflary. But the nobility, with the principles of great lords 
that 1 converfe with, are moft dlfguftingly tenacious of all old rights, however hard they 
may bear on the people; they will not hear of giving way in the leaft 10 the fpirit of 
liberty beyond the point of paying equal land-taxes, which they hold to be all that can 
with reafon be demanded. 1 he popular party, 011 the other hand, feem to confider 
all liberty as depending on the privileged dafl'es being loft, and out-voted in the order 
of the commons, at leaft for making the new conflilution; and when 1- urge the great 
probability, that fhould they once unite, there will remain no power of ever fe pa rating 
them; and that in fuch cafe, they will have a very queftionable eonftitution, perhaps 
a very bad one; 1 am always told, that the firfl objeft muft be for the people to get the 
power of doing good ; and that it is no argument againft fuch acondutt to urge that 
an ill ufe may be made of it. But aiiiong fuch men, the common idea is, that any 
thing tending towards afeparate order, like our houfe of lords, is abfolutely inconfiftent 
with liberty; all which feems perfe&ly wild and unfounded. 

The 12th. To the royal fociety of agriculture, which meets at the hotel de ville, 
and of which being an affocie, I voted, and received a jetion, which is a fmall medal 
given to the members, every time they attend, in order to induce them to mind the 
bufmefs of their inflitution; it is the fame at all royal academies, &c. and amounts, in a 
year, to a confiderable and ill-judged expence; for what good is to be ex petted from 
men who would go merely to receive their jetton ? Whatever the motive may be it 
feems well attended; near thirty were preferit; among them Par mender, vice-prefident 
Cadet de Vaux, Fourcroy, "Idler, Defmarets, Brouffonet, fecretary, and Crete de 
Palieul, at uhofefarm I was two years ago, and who is the only prattical fander in the 
fociety. The fecretary reads the titles of the papers prefented, ami gives feme little ac- 
.ount of them; but they are not read, unlefs particularly interefting; then memoirs 
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are read by the members, or reports of references; and when they difcufs or debate, 
there is no order, but alt fpeak together, as in a warm private converfation. The 
Abbe Raynal has given them 1200 livres, (52I. tos.) for a premium on fome impor¬ 
tant fubjea; arid my opinion was a iked what it fhouid be given for. Give it, I replied, 
in fome way for the introduction of turnips. But that they conceive to be an object 
of impoflible attainment; they have done fo much, and the government fo much more, 
and all in vain, that they confider it as a hopelels objeft. I did not tell them that all 
hitherto done has been abfolute folly; and that the right way to begin, was to undo 
every thing done. I am never prefent at any focieties of agriculture, either in France 
or England, but 1 am much in doubt with rayfelf whether, when bed conducted, they 
do moil good or mifchief ; that is, whether the benefits a national agriculture may by 
great chance owe to them, are not more than counterbalanced by the harm they effect, 
by turning the public attention to frivolous objects, iultead of important ones, or 
drelfmg important ones in fuch a garb as to make them trifles? The only fociety that 
could be really ufeful would be that which, in the culture of a large farm, fhouid ex¬ 
hibit a perfect example of good hufbandrv, for the ufe of fuch as would refort to it; 
confrquenily one that fhouid confiit folely of practical men; and then query whether 
many good cooks would not fpoil a good difh. 

The ideas of the public on the great bufinefs going on at Verfailles change daily and 
even hourly. It now feems the opinion, that the commons, in their late violent vote, 
have gone too far ; and that the union of the nobility, clergy, army, parliament, and 
King, will be by far too powerful for them ; fuch an union is faid to be in agitation ; 
and that the Count-d’Artois, the Queen, and the party ufually known by her name, 
are taking flops to effect it, again!! the moment when the proceedings of the commons 
Ihall make it neceffary to aft with unity and vigour. The abolition of the parliament 
is a topic of common converfation among the popular leaders, as a flep elfentially ne- 
ceffary; becaufe, while they exift, they are tribunals to-which the court can have re¬ 
fort, fhouid they b& inclined to take any flep again!! the exifience of the Hates: thofe 
bodies are alarmed, and lee with deep regret, that their refufal to regifler the royal 
edicts, has created a power in the nation not only hoftile, but dangerous to their ex¬ 
igence. It is now very well known, and uuderflood on all hands, that fhouid the 
King get rid of the dates, and govern on any tolerable principles, his edicts would be 
enregiflered by all the parliaments. In the dilemma and apprehenfion of the moment, 
the people look very much to the Due d’Orleans as to a head ; but with palpable and 
general ideas of diflruft and want of confidence; they regret his character, and lament 
that they cannot depend on him in any fevere and difficult trial; they conceive him to 
be without fleadinefs, and that his greateft apprehenfion is to be exiled from theplea- 
fures of Paris, and tell of many littleneffes he praclifed before to be recalled from ba- 
nflhmenr. They are, however, fo totally without a head, that they are contented to 
look to him as one; and are highly pleated with what is every moment reported, that 
he is determined to go at the head of a party of the nobility, and verify their powers in 
common with the commons. All agree, that had he firmnefs, in addition to his vkft 
revenue of feven millions a-year (306,250!.), and four more (175,000!.) in reverfion, 
after the death of his father-in-law, the Due de Penthievre, he might, at the head of the 
popular caufe, do any thing. 

The 13th. In the morning to the king’s library, which I had not feen when before 
at Paris; it is a vaft apartment, and as all the world knows, nobly filled. Every thing 
is provided to accommodate thofe who \vi!h to read or tranferibe—of whom there were 
fixty or feven ty prefent. Along the middle of the rooms are glafs cafes, containing mo- 
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dels of the in ft rumen ts of many trades prefer ved for the benefit of poflerity, being made 
on the moft ex aft fcale of proportion; among others the potter's, founder’s, briclc- 
maker’s, chymift’s, &c. &c. and lately added a very large one of the Engliih garden, 
moft milerably imagined ; but with all this not a plough, or ait iota of agriculture ; 
yet a farm might tie much eafier reprefented than the garden they have attempted, 
and wirh infinitely more life. I have no doubt but there may arife many cafes, in 
which the prefervation of inftruments, unaltered, may be of confiderable utility; I 
think I fee clearly, that fueh a ufe would refult in agriculture, and, if fo, why not in 
other arts? Thefe cafes of models, however, have fo much the air of children’s play- 
houfes, that I would not anfwer for my little girl, it I had her here, not crying for 
them. At the Duchefs d’Anville’s, where meet the Archbifhop of Aix, Bifhop of 
Blois,. Prince de Laon, and Due and Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld, the three lalt of 
my old llagnere de Luchon acquaintance. Lord and Lady Camelford, Lord Eyre, 
&e. &c. 

All this day I hear nothing but anxiety of expe&ation for what the erifis in the date 
will produce. The embarraffinent of the moment is extreme. Every one agrees 
that tliere is no miniftry : the Queen is ciofely connecting herfelf with the party of 
the princes, with the Count d’Artois at their head; who are all fo adverfe to Monf. 
Necker, that every thing is in confufion : but the King, who is perfonally the honefteft 
man in the world, has but one wifli, which is to do right; yet, being without thofe 
decifive parts that enable a man to forefee difficulties and to avoid them, finds him- 
felf in a moment of fuch extreme perplexity, that he knows not what council to take 
refuge in : it is faid that Monf. Necker is alarmed for his power, and anecdote reports 
things to his difadvantage, which probably are not true : —of his trimming— and at- 
tempting to oonneft himfelf with the Abbe' de Vermont, reader to the Queen, who has 
great influence in all affairs in which he chufes to interfere; this is hardly credible, as 
that party are known to be exceedingly adverfe to Monf. Necker; and it is even faid 
that, as the Count d’Artois, Madame de Polignac, and a few others were, but two 
days ago, walking in the private garden of Verfailles, they met Madame Necker, and 
defeended even to hilling her: if half this be true, it is plain enough that this minifter 
mud fpeedily retire. All who adhere to the antient confutation, or rather govern¬ 
ment, confidcr him as their mortal enemy ; they aflert, and truly, that he came in un¬ 
der circumftances that would have enabled him to do every thing he pleafed—he had 
King and kingdom at command—but that the errors he was guilty of, for want of 
fome fettled plan, have been the caufe of all the dilemmas experienced fmce. They 
accufe him heavily of affenabling the notables, as a falfe ftep that did nothing but rail- 
chief: and aflert that his letting the King go to the Hates-general, before their powers 
were verified, and the neceflary Heps taken to keep the orders feparate, after giving 
double the reprefentation to the tiers to that of the other two orders, was madnefs ; 
and that he ought to have appointed commiffaries to have received the verification 
before admittance. They accufe him further of having done all this through an ex- 
ceffive and infiifferable vanity, which gave him the idea of guiding the deliberation of 
the f ates by has knowledge and reputation. It is exprefsly afferted, however, by M. 
Necker’s moft intimate friends, that he has afted with good faith, atjd that’he has 
been in principle a friend to the regal power, as well as to an amelioration of the con¬ 
dition ol the people. The worlt thing 1 know of him is his fpeech to the Rates on 
their afkmbling,—a great opportunity, but loft,-no leading or mafterly views,—no 
decifion on circtin t fiances in which the people ought to be relieved, and new princi¬ 
ples of government adopted; it is the fpeech you would expect from a banker’s 
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clerk of fome ability. Concerning it there is an anecdote worth inferring ; he knew 
his voice would not enable him to go through the whole of it, in fo large a room, 
and to fo numerous an aflenibly ; and therefore he had fpoken to Monf. de Brouffonet, 
of th? Academy of Sciences, and fecretary to the Royal Society of Agriculture, to be in 
readinefs to read it for him. He had been prelent at an annual general meeting of 
that fociety, when Monf. de Brouffonet had read a difcourfe with a powerful pier¬ 
cing voice, that was heard diftindly to the greatetl diflance. This gentleman attended 
him feveral times to take hie inftruftions, and to be fure of underflanding the interline¬ 
ations that were made, even after the fpeech was finilhed. Monk de Broulfonet was 
with him the evening before the affembly. of the dates, at nine o dock; and next day, 
when he came to read it in public, he found fl.il 1 more corrections and alterations, 
which Monf. Necker had made after quitting him; they were chiefly in ftile, and 
fhewed how very felicitous he was in regard to the form and decoration of his matter: 
the ideas in my opinion wanted.this attention .more than the ftile. Monf. de Brouf- 
fenet himfelf told me this little anecdote. This morning in the ftates three curees 
of Poitou have joined themfelves to the commons, for the verification of their powers, 
and were received with a kind of madnels of applaufe ; and this tveiling at Paris 
nothing elfe is talked of. The nobles have been all day in debate, without coming to 
any couclufion, and have adjourned to Monday. 

The 14th, To the King’s garden, where Monf. Thouin had the goodnefs to fliew 
me fome final! experiments 1m has made on plants that promife greatly for the farmer, 
particularly the lathyrus biennis *, and the melilotus fyberica*, which now make an 
immenfe figure for forage; both are biennial; but will laft three or four years if not 
feeded ; the Achillas l'yberica and an aftragalus appear good ; he has promifed me 
feeds. The Chinefe hemp has perfected its feeds, which it had not done before in- 
France. The more I fee of Monf. Thouin the better 1 like him ; he is one of the inofl: 
amiable men I know. 

To the repofitory of the royal machines, which Monf. Vandermond fhewed and ex¬ 
plained to me, with great readinefs and politenefs. What ftruck me moft was Monf. 
Vaucuffon’s machine for making a chain, which I .was told Mr. Watt of Birmingham 
admired very much, at which my attendants feemed not difpleafed. Another for 
making the cogs indented in iron wheels. There is a chaff cutter, from an Englifh 
original; and a model of the nonfenfical plough to go without horfes ; thefe are the 
only ones in agriculture. Many of very ingenious contrivances for winding filk, &c. 
In the evening to the theatre Francois, the Siege of Calais, by Monf, de Belloy, not 
a good, but a popular performance. 

"it isnow decided by the popular leaders, that they will move to-morrow to declare 
all taxes illegal not rafted by authority of the ftates-general, and to grant them for a 
term only, either for two years, or for the duration of the prefent feftion of the ftates. 
This plan is highly approved at Paris by all friends of liberty ; and it is certainly a ra¬ 
tional mode of proceeding, founded on juft principles, and will involve the court in a 
great dilemma. 

The 15th. This has been a rich day, and fuch an one as ten years ago none could 
believe would ever arrive in France; a very important debate being expe&ed on what, 
in our houfe of commons, would be termed the ftateof the nation, my friend Monf. 
Lazowfki and myfelf were at Verlailles by eight in the morning. We went immedi¬ 
ately to the hall of the ftates to fecure good feats in the gallery ; we found fome de- 

* I have cultivated thefe plants in fmall quantities, and believe them to be a very important object, 
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puties already there, and a pretty numerous audience colle&ed. The room is too 
large ; nbne but Stentorian lungs, or the fin eft cleared voices can be heard ; how¬ 
ever the very fize of the apartment, which admits two thoufand people, g ive a dig¬ 
nity to the fcene. It was indeed an interefting one. The fpectacle of the rep refen - 
tatives of twenty-five millions of people, juft emerging from the evils of two hundred 
years of arbitrary power, and riling to the Meltings of a freer confHtution, afi'embled 
with open doors under the eye of the public, was framed to call into animated feelings 
every latent fpark, every emotion of a liberal bofom; to banifh whatever ideas might 
intrude of their being a people too often hoftile ro my own country,—and to dwell 
with pleafure on the glorious idea of happinefs to a great nation—of felicity to milk-ms 
yet unborn. Monl. 1 ’AbbeSyeyes opened the debate. He is one-of the mod zealous 
fticklers for the popular caufe; carries his ideas not to a regulation of the prefent go¬ 
vernment, which he thinks too bad to be regulated at all, but willies to lee it ahfo- 
lutely overturned, being in fact a violent republican: this is the character he com¬ 
monly bears, and in his pamphlets he feems pretty much to juftify fuch an idea. He 
fpeaks. ungracefully, and uneloquently, but logically, or rather reads fo, for he read 
his fpeech, which was prepared. His motion was to declare the afiembly the repre¬ 
fentatives known and verified of the French nation, admitting the right of all abfent 
deputies (the nobility and clergy) to be received among them on the verification of their 
-powers. Monf. de Mirabeau fpoke without notes, for near an hour, with a warmth, 
animation, and eloquence, that entitles him to the reputation of an undoubted orator. 
He oppofed the words known and verified, in the propolition of the Abbe Syeyes, 
with great force of reafoning ; and propofed, in lieu, that they fhould declare them- 
felyes firnply Representatives dupeiiple Francois: that no veto fhould exill againft their 
refolvesin any other affembly: that all taxes are illegal, but fiiould be granted during 
the prefent ftffidn of the Hates, and no longer : that the debt of the king fiiould be^ 
come the debt of the nation, and be fecured on funds accordingly. Monf. de Mira¬ 
beau was well heard, and his propofition much applauded. Monf. de Mounier, a de¬ 
puty from Dauphin e, of great reputation, and who has publifhed fome pamphlets, 
very well approved by the public, moved a different refolution, to declare themfelves 
the legitimate reprefentatives of the majority of the nation: that they fhould vote by 
head and not by order: and that they fhould never acknowledge any right in the re¬ 
prefentatives of the clergy or nobility to deliberate feparately. Monf. Rabaud St. Eti¬ 
enne, a proteftant from Languedoc, aUo an author, who has written on the prefent 
affairs, and a man of confiderable talents, made likewife his propofition, which was 
to declare themfelves the reprefentatives of the people of France; to declare all taxes 
null ; to regrant them during the fitting of the flates ; to verify and confolidate the 
debt; and to vote a loan. All which were well approved except the loan, which was 
not at all to the feeling of the afiembly. 1 his gentleman fpeaks clearly and with pre- 
cifion, and only pafiages of his fpeech from notes. Monf. Bernave, a very young 
man, from Grenoble, fpoke without notes with great warmth and animation. Some 
of ms periods were fb well rounded, and fo eloquently delivered, that he met with 
much applaufe, feveral members crying—bravo ! 

In regard to their general method of proceeding, there are two circnmfiances in 
w.noi they are very deficient: the fpeftators in the galleries are allowed to interfere 
m tne debates by clapping their hands, and by other noify expreffions of approbation : 
this is grofsly indecent; it is alfo dangerous; for, if they be permitted to exprefs ap¬ 
probation, they are, by parity of reafon, allowed expreffions of diflent; and they may 
hns astvell as clap j w hich, it is laid, they have fometimes done :—this would be, to 
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over-rule the debate, and influence the deliberations. Another circumltance, is the 
want of order among themfelves; more than once to-day there were an hundred 
members on their legs at a time, and Monf. Baillie abfolutely without power to keep 
order. This arifes very much from complex motions being admitted ; to move a de¬ 
claration relative to their title, to their powers, to taxes, to a loan, &c. &c. all in one 
proportion, appears to Engl 111 ears prepofterous, and certainly is lo. Specific motions, 
founded on Angle and Ample propofuions, can alone produce order in debate; for it is 
endlels to have five hundred members declaring their realons of a (Tent to one part of a 
complex propofition, and their diffent to another part. A debating alTembly fltould not 
proceed to any bulinefs whatever till th.-y have iettled the rules and orders of their 
proceedings, which can only be done by taking thofe of other experienced afleinblies, 
confirming them as they find ufeful, and altering 1‘uch as require to be adapted to dif' 
ferent circumfiances. The rules and orders of debate in the Houfe of Commons of 
England, as 1 afterwards took the liberty of mentioning to Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne, 
might have been taken at once from Hatfel’s book, and would have laved them at lealt 
a fourth of their time. '1 hey adjourned for dinner. Dined ourfelves with the Due 
de Liancourt, at his apartme :ts in the palace, meeting twenty deputies. I fat by M. 
Rabaud St. Etienne, and had much convention with him ; they all fpoke with equal 
confidence on the fall o-f defpotilin. They forefee, that attempts very adverfe to the 
l'pirit of liberty will be made, but the fpirit of the people is too much excited at prefent 
to be crulhed any more. Finding that the queftion of to-day’s debate cannot be decided 
to-day, and that in all probability it will be unfiuiftied even to-morrow, as the number 
that will fpeak on it is very great, return in the evening to Paris. 

The if»th. To Dugny, ten miles from Paris, again with Monf. de Bfouflonet, to 
■wait on Monf. Crete de Paiieul, the only practical fanner in the Society of Agriculture,. 
M. Broulfonet, than whom no man can be more eager for the honour and improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, was defirous that l fhould witnefs the practice and improvements 
of a gentleman who Hands fo high i:i the lift of good French farmers. Called firft on 
the brother of Monf. Crete who at prefent has the pojte, and confequently one hundred, 
and forty horfes; walked over his farm, and the crops he Ihewed me of wheat and oats 
were on the whole very fine, and fotne of them fuperior; but I mull confefs 1 Ihould 
have been better pleafed with them if he had not had his (tables fo well filled with a view, 
different from that of the farm. And to look for a courfe of crops in France is vain 
he fows white corn twice, thrice, and even four times in fucceflion. At dinner, &c. had 
much converfation with the two brothers, and fome other neighbouring cultivators 
prefent, on this point, in which I recommended either turnips or cabbages, according, 
to the foil, for breaking their rotations of white corn. Bur every one of them, except; 
Monf. de Broufllmet, was againft me; they demanded. Can we few wheat after turnips 
and cabbages ? On a fmall portion you tnay and with great fuccefs ; but the time of 
confmning the greater part of the crop renders it impolfible. That is fufficient, if we 
cannot low wheat after them, they cannot be good in France. This idea is every where 
nearly the fame in that kingdom. I theri; faid, that they might have half their land 
under wheat, and yet be good farmers; thus — i. Beans;—2. Wheat;—3.Tares;—■ 
4. Wheat;—5. Clover; 6 Wheat;—This rbey approved better of, but thought their 
own couries more profitable. But the moll interelting circumftance of their farms is 
the chicory (chkorium intybus). I had the fatisfaefion to find, that Monf.. Crete de 
Palieul had as great an opinion of it as ever; that his brother had adopted it; that it 
was very flourilhing on both their farms, and on thofe of -their neighbours alfo: 1 never 
fee this plant but I congratulate myfelf on having travelled for lomething more than to 
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write in my clofet; and that the introduction of it in England would alone, if no other 
refult had flowed from one man’s exigence, have been enough to fliew that he did not 
live in vain* Of this excellent plant, and Mon ft Crete's experiments on it, more elle* 
where. 

The t7th, Conversation turns on the motion of r Abbe Syeyes being accepted, though 
that of the Count de Mirabeau better relifhed. Rut his character- is a dead weight 
upon him ; there is a fufpicion that he has received ioa,oo livres from the Queen; a 
blind, improbable report; for his conduct would in every probability 1 e very different 
had any inch tranfaftion taken place: but when Oman's life has not paff’d free from 
grofs errors, ro ule the miidell language, fbfpmioris are ever ready to fix on him, even 
when he is as free from what ought at the moment to give the imputation, as the molt 
immaculate of their patriots, "ihis report brings out others from their lurking holes; 
that he pufelifhed, at her ipfligation, the anecdotes of the court of Berlin; and that the 
King of Pruflla, knowing the caufes of that publication, circulated rhe memoirs of 
Madame de la Motte all over Germany* Such are the eternal tales, fufpicions, and 
improbabilities for which Paris has always been fo famous. One clearly, ho vever, 
gathers from the complexion of converfation, even on the molt ri ieuloiu topics, pro- 
^ vided of a public nature, how far, and for what reafon, confidence is lodged m certain 
men* In every company, of every rank, you hear of the Count de Mirabeau f s talents ; 
that he is one of the fir ft pens of France, and the firft orator; and yet that lie could not 
carry from confidence fix votes on any queftion in the dates. His writings, however* 
fpread in Paris and the provinces: he publilhed a journal of the flares, written for a few 
days with fuch force, and fuch feveriry, that it was filenced by an exp refs edict of go¬ 
vernment, This is attributed to Man ft Necker, who was treated in it with fo little 
ceremony, that his vanity was wounded to the quick. The niimb.T of fubferibers to 
the journal was fuch, that I have hesrd the profit to Monft Mirabeau calculated at So,000 
livres f 3500I.) a year. Since its fupprefbon, he publifhes once or twice a week a final! 
pamphlet, to anfwer the fame purpofe, of giving an account of the debates, or raiher " 
obfervations on them, entitled, 1, 2, 3, &c. Lcttre de Comte de Mirabeau ajh Com me- 
tans , which, though violent, farcaftic, and fevere, the court has not thought proper ro 
flop, refpecling, i fuppofe, its title. It is a weak and miferable conduct, 1 to fmgle out 
any par ticular publication for prohibition, while the prefs groans with innumerable pro- 
duttions, whole tendency is absolutely to overturn the prelent government; to permit 
fuch pamphlets to be circulated all over the kingdom, ev m by the polls and dilige ces 
in the hands of government, is a blihdnefi and folly* from which there are no effe&s 
that may not be expected. In the evening to the comic opera; Italian mafic, Italian 
words, and Italian performers; and the appLure fo mceffant and rapturous, that the 
ears of the French muft be changing apace. What would Jean Jacques have laid , could 
he have been a witnefs to fuch a fpeclacle at 1 aris } 

The 18th. Ye tier day the commons decreed themfelves, in confluence of the Abbe 
“Syeyes^s intended motion, rhe title of Affemble Nathmle ; ami a If*), confidering them* 
felves then in activity, the illegality of all taxes; but granted them during the feflion, 
declaring that they would, without delay, deliberate on the confolidatmg of the debt ; 
and on the relief of the imfery of the people. Thefe fteps give great fpirits to the vio¬ 
lent partisans of a new cooftitutioii, but, amongffi more fober minds, 1 lee evidently an 
apprehenfion, that it wiH prove a precipitate nieafure. It is a violent ftep, which may 
be taken hold of by the court, and converted very much to the people’s difadvamage. 
The reafoning of Monf. de Mirabeau again!! it was forcible and jufct—«Si je vouiois 
Employer contre les autres motions les armes dont on fe fert pour attaquer la mienne, 
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ne pourrois-je pas dire a mon tour: de quelque maniere que vous-vous qualifier, que 
vous foyez Jes reprefentans connus & verifies de la nation, les reprefentans de 25 mil¬ 
lions d’ho mines, les reprefentans de la .majorite du peuple, dufliez-vouz me me vous 
appeller I’Aflemblee Nationale, les etats generaux, empecherez-vous les daffes privi- 
legiees de continuer des affemblees que fa majefte a reconnues ? Les empecherez-vous 
de prendre des de liberationes ? Les empecherez-vous de pretendre au veto ? Empe¬ 
cherez-vous le Roi de les recevoir ? De les reconnoitre, de leur continuer les memes 
titres qu’il leur a donnes jufqu’a prefent ? Enfin, empecherez-vous la nation d’appeller 
le elerge, le elerge, la nobleffe, la nobleffe ?” 

To the Royal Society of Agriculture, where I gave my vote with the reft, who were 
unanimous for electing General Wafting ton an honorary member; this was a pro- 
pofal of Monf, de Brouffonet, in confequence of my having a (lured him, that the 
General was an excellent farmer, and had correfponded with me on the fubjeft. Abbe 
Commerel was prefent; he gave a pamphlet on a new project, the choux a fauebe, and 
a paper of the feed. 

The 19th. Accompanied Monf. de Brouffonet to dine with Monf. de Parmentier, at 
the hotel des invalids. A prefident of the parliament, a Monf. Mailly, brother-in-law to 
the chancellor, was there; Abbe Commerel, &c. &c. I remarked two years ago, that 
Monf Parmentier is one of the beft of men, and beyond all queftion underftands every 
circumftance of the boidangerie better than any other writer, as his productions clearly 
manifeft. After dinner to the plains of Sablon, to fee the Society’s potatoes and pre¬ 
parations for turnips, of which I fhall only fay that I with my brethren to ftick to their 
fcientific farming, and leave the practical to thole who underftand it. What a fad thing 
for philofophical hufbandmen. that God Almighty created fuch a thing as couch (trit't- 
cum repens.) 

The 20th. News!—News! —Every one flares at what every one might have ex¬ 
pected. A meffage from the King to the Prefidents of the three orders, that he fhould 
meet them on Monday; and, under pretence of preparing the hall for the feance royale, 
the French guards were placed with bayonets to prevent any of the deputies entering 
the room. The circumftances of doing this ill-judged aft of violence have been as ill- 
advifed as the aft itfelf. Monf. Bailly received no other notice of it than by a letter 
from the Marquis de Br£ze, and the Deputies met at the door of the hall, without 
knowing that it was Ihut. Thus the feeds of difguft were fown wantonly in the manner 
of doing a thing, which in itfelf was equally impalatable and unconftitutional. The re- 
folution taken on the fpot was a noble and firm one; it was to affemble inftantly at the 
Jete depaume, and there the whole affembly took a folemn oath never to be diffolved 
but by their own confent, and to confider themfelves, and a ft as the National Affembly, 
let them be wherever violence or fortune might drive them; and their expectations were 
fo little favourable, that expreffes” were fent off to Nantes, intimating that the National 
Affembly might poffibly find it neceffary to take refuge in fome diftant city. 'Phis 
meffage, and placing guards at the hall of the ftates, are the refult of long and repeated 
councils, held in the King’s prefence at Marly, where he has been fhut up for lonie 
days, feeing nobody; and no perfon admitted, even to the officers of the court, without 
jealoufy and circurafpe&ion. The King’s brothers have no feat in the council, but the 
Count d’Artois inceffantly attends the refolutions, conveys them to the Queen, and has 
long conferences with her. When this news arrived at Paris, the Palais Royal was in 

a flame, the coffee-houfes, pamphlet-fhops, corridores, and gardens were crouded._ 

Alarm and apprehenfion fat in every eye,—the reports that were circulated eagerly, 
tending to fliew the violent intentions of the court, as if it were bent on the utter extir- 
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pation of the French nation, except the party of the Queen, are perfectly incredible for 
their grofs abfurdity : yet nothing wasfo glaringly ridiculous, but the mob fwallowed it 
with undifcriminating faith. It was, however, curious to remark, among perfons of 
another defcription (for I was in l'everal parties after the news arrived), that the balance 
of opinions was clearly that the National Affembly, as it called itfelf, had gone too far 

_had been too precipitate—and too violent—had taken fteps that the mafs of the people 

would not fupport. From which we may conclude, that if the court, having feen the 
tendency of their late proceedings, fliall purfue a firm and politic plan, the popular caufe 
will have little to boaft. 

The 21ft. It is impoffible to have any other employment at fo critical a moment, than 
going from houfe to hijufe demanding news ; and remarking the opinions and ideas 
moflTcurrent. The prefent moment is, of all others, perhaps that which is moft preg¬ 
nant with the future deftiny of France. The ftep the Commons have taken of declar¬ 
ing themfelves the National Affembly, independent of the other orders, and of the King 
himfdf, precluding a diffolution, is in fad an affumption of all the authority in the king¬ 
dom. They have at one ftroke converted themfelves into the long parliament of 
Charles I. It needs not the affiltance of much penetration to fee that if fuch a preten- 
fion and declaration be not done away. King, Lords, and Clergy are deprived of their 
fiiares in the Iegiflature of France. So bold, and apparently delperate a ftep, equally 
deftrucfive to the royal authority, the parliaments, and the army, and to every imerelt 
in the realm, can never be allowed. If it be not oppofed, all other powers will lie in 
ruins around that of the Commons. With what anxious expectation mud one there¬ 
fore wait to fee if the crown will exert itfelf firmly on the occafion, with fuch an atten¬ 
tion to an improved fyftem of liberty, as is abfolutely neceffary to the moment l All 
things confidered, that is, the characters of thofe who are in poffefiion of power, no 
well digefted fyftem and fteady execution are to be looked for. In the evening to the 
play j Madame Rocquere performed the Queen in Hamlet j it may eafily be fuppofed 
how that play of Shakefpeare is cut in pieces. It has however effect by her admirable 
aCting. 

The 22d. To Verfaiiles at fix in the morning, to be ready for the feance royale . 
Brealcfafting with the Due de Liancourt, we found that the King had put off going to 
the ftates till to-morrow morning. A committee of council was held laft night, which 
fat till midnight, at which were prefent Monfieur and the Count d’Artois lor the firft 
time: an event confidered as extraordinary, and attributed to the influence of the 
Queen. The Count d’Artois, the determined enemy of Monf. Necker’s plans, oppofed 
his fyftem, and prevailed to have the feance put off’ to give rime for a council in the 
ICing’s prefence to-day. From Lhe chateau we went to find out the deputies j reports 
were various where they were affembling. To the Recolets , where they had been, but 
finding it incommodious, they went to the church of St. Louis, whither we followed 
them, and were in time to fee M. Bailly take the chair, and read the King’s letter, 
putting off the feance till to-morrow. The fpeCtacle of this meeting was lingular,—the 
crowd that attended in and around was great—and the anxiety and Tufpenfe in every 
eye, with the variety of expreffion that flowed from different views and different charac¬ 
ters, gave to the countenances of all the world an impreflion I had never witneffed 
before. The only bufinefs of importance tranfafled, but which lafted till three o’clock, 
was receiving the oaths and fignatures of feme deputies, who had not taken them at the 
Jen de paume ; and the union of three Bilhops and one hundred and fifty of the De¬ 
puties of the Clergy, who came to verify their powers, and were received by fuch ap- 
plaufe, with fuch dapping and fhouting from all prelent, that the church refounded. 

Apparently 
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Apparently the inhabitants of Verfailles, which having a population of fixty thoufand 
people, can afford a pretty numerous mob, are to the laft perfon in the intereft of the 
Commons; remarkable, as this town is abfolutely fed by the palace ; and if the caufe 
of the Court be not popular here, it is eafy to fuppofe what it muff be in all the reft of 
the kingdom. Dine with the Due de Liancourt, in the palace, a large party of Nobility 
and Deputies of the Commons, the Due d’Orleans amongft them; the Bilhop of 
Rodez, Abbe Syeyes, and Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne. This was one of the moft 
ftriking inftances of the impreffion made on men of different ranks by great events. In 
the ftreets, and in the church of St. Louis, fuch anxiety was in every face, that the 
importance of the moment was written in the phyfiognomy $ and all the common forms 
and falutations of habitual civility loft in attention ; but amongft a clafs fo much higher 
as thofe I dined with, I was ftruck with the difference. There were not, in thirty per- 
fons, five in whofe countenances you could guefs that any extraordinary event was going 
forward : more of the converfation was indifferent than I Ihould have expefted. Had 
it all been fo, there would have been no room for wonder; but obfervations were made 
of the greateft freedom, and fo received as to mark that there was not the Ieaft impro¬ 
priety in making- them. In fuch a cafe, would not one have expected more energy of 
feeling and expreffion, and more attention in converfation to the crifis that muft in its 
nature fill every bofom ? Yet they ate, and drank, and fat, and walked, loitered and 
fmirked and fmiled, and chatted with that eafy indifference, that made me ftare at their 
infipidity. Perhaps there is a certain nonchalence that is natural to people of fafhion 
from long habit, and which marks them from the vulgar, who have a thoufand afperities 
in the expreffion of their feelings, that cannot be found on the poliflied furface of thofe 
whofe manners are fmoothed by fociety, not worn by attrition. Such an obfervation 
would therefore in all common cafes be unjuft j but I confefs the prefent moment, 
which is beyond all queftion the moft critical that France has feen from the foundation 
of the monarchy, fince the council was affembled that mull: finally determine the King’s 
conduct, was fuch as might have accounted for a behaviour totally different. The pre¬ 
fence of the Due d’Orleans might do a little, but not much; his manner might do 
more; for it was not without fome difguft, that I obferved him feveral times playing off 
that fmall fort of wit, and flippant readinefs to titter, which, I fuppofe, is a part of his 
char after, or it would not have appeared to-day. From his manner, he feemed not at 
all difpleafed. The Abbe Syeyes has a remarkable phyfiognomy, a quick rolling eye ; 
penetrating the ideas of other people, but fo cautioufly referved as to guard his own. 
Thfere is as much character in his air and manner as there is vacuity of it in the coun¬ 
tenance of Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne, whofe phyfiognomy, however, is far from doing 
him juftice, for he has undoubted talents. It feems agreed, that if in the council the 
Count d’Artois carries his point, Monf. Necker, the Count de Montmorin, and Monf. 
de St. Prieft will refign ; in which cafe Monf. Necker’s return to power, and in triumph, 
will inevitably happen. Siich a turn, however, muft depend on events.——Evening.— 
The plan of the Count d’Artois accepted ; the King will declare it in his fpeech to¬ 
morrow.. Monf. Necker demanded to refign, but was refufed by the King. All is 
now anxiety to know what the plan is. 

The 23d. The important day is over : in the morning Verfailles feemed filled with 
troops: the ftreets about ten o'clock, were lined with the French guards, and fome Swils 
regiments, &c.: the hall of the ftates was fur rounded, and centinels fixed in all the 
paffages, and at the doors; and none but deputies admitted. This military prepara¬ 
tion was ill judged, for it feemed admitting the impropriety and unpopularity of the 
intended ineafure, and the expectation, perhaps fear, of popular commotions. They 
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pronounced, before the King left the chateau, that his plan was adverfe to the people, 
from the military parade with which it was ufhered in. The contrary, however, proved 
to be the fa£t ; the propofitions are known to all the world: the plan was a good one j 
much was granted to the people in great and effential points ; and as it was granted be¬ 
fore they had provided for thofe public neceffities of finance, which occafioned the ftates 
being called together ; and consequently left them at full power in future to procure for 
the people all that opportunity might prefent, they apparently ought to accept them, 
provided fome fecurity be given for the future meetings of the ftates, without which all 
the reft would be infecure ; but as a little negotiation may eafily fecure this, 1 appre¬ 
hend the deputies will accept them conditionally; the ufe of foldiers, and fome impru- 
dencies in the manner of forcing the King’s fyftem, relative to the interior conftitution, 
and affembling of the deputies, as well as the ill-blood which had had time to brood for 
three days paft in their minds, prevented the commons from receiving the King with any 
exprefiions of applaufe j the clergy, and fome of the nobility, cried “ rive le Roi!” 
but treble the number of mouths being lilent, took off all effeft. It feems they had 
previoufiy determined to fubmit not to violence: when the King was gone, and the 
clergy and nobility retired, the Marquis de Breze waiting a moment ro fee if they 
meant to obey the King’s exprefs orders, to retire alfo to another chamber prepared for 
them, and perceiving that no one moved, addreffed them—“ Meffieurs, vous connoiffez 
les intentions du Roi.” A dead filence enfued j and then it was that fuperior talents 
bore the fway, that overpowers in critical moments all other confiderations. The eyes 
of the whole affembly were turned on the Count de Mirabeau, who inftantly replied to 
the Marquis de Breze—“ Oui, Monfieur, nous avons entendre les intentions qu’on a 
fuggerees au Roi, & vous qui ne fauriez etre fan organe a up res des etats generaux, 
vous qui n’avez ici ni place, ni voix, ni droit de parler, vous n’etes pas fait pour nous 
rapeller fon difcours. Cependant pour eviter toute equivoque, & tout delai, je vous 
declare que fi l'on vous a charge de nous faire fortir d’ici, vous devez demander des 
ordres pour employer la force, car nous ne quitterons nos places que par la puiffance de 
la baionette.”—On which there was a general cry of —“ Tel eft le va:u de l’Affemblee.” 
They then immediately paffed a confirmation of their preceding arrets j and, on the 
motion of the Count de Mirabeau, a declaration that their perfons, individually and 
collectively, were facred ; and that all who made any attempts againft them fliould be 
deemed infamous traitors to their country. 

The 24th. The ferment at Paris is beyond conception; ten thoufand people have 
been all this day in the Palais Royal j a full detail of yefterday’s proceedings was 
brought this morning, and read by many apparent leaders of little parlies, with com¬ 
ments to the people. To my furprife, the King’s propofitions are received with uni- 
verfal dlfguft. He faid nothing explicit on the periodical meeting of the ftates j he de¬ 
clared all the old feudal rights to be retained as property. Thefe, and the change in 
the balance of reprefentation in the provincial affeinblies, are the articles that give the 
greateft offence. But, inftead of looking to, or hoping for further conceffions on thefe 
points, in order to make them more confonant to the general willies, the people feem, 
with a fort of phrenzy, to reject all idea of compromife, and to infill on the necefiity of 
the orders uniting, that full power may confequently refide in the commons, to effefl 
what they call the regeneration of the kingdom; a favourite term, to which they affix 
no precife idea, but add the indefinite explanation of the general reform of all abufes. 
They are alfo full of fufpicions at M. Necker’s offering to refign, to which circumftance 
they feem to look more than to much more effential points. It is plain to me, from 
many conversions and harangues I have been witnefsto, that the conftant meetings at 
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the Palais Royal, which are carried to a degree of licentioufnefs aud fury of liberty, that 
is fcarcely credible, united with the innumerable inflammatory publications that have 
been hourly appearing fince the affembly of the Hates, have fo heated the people’s ex¬ 
pectations, and given them the idea of fuch total changes, that nothing the King or 
court could do would now fatisfy them; confequently it would be idlenefs itfelf to 
make conceffions that are not fteadily adhered to, not only to be obferved by the King, 
but to be enforced on the people, and good order at the fame time reflored. But the 
{tumbling-block to this and every plan that can be devifed, as the people know and de¬ 
clare in every comer, is the fituation of the finances, which cannot poffibly be reflored 
but by liberal grants of the ftates on the one hand, or by a bankruptcy on the other. It 
is well known, that this point has been warmly debated in the council: Monf, Necker 
has proved to them, that a bankruptcy is inevitable, if they break with the ftates before 
the finances are reflored ; and the dread and terror of taking fuch a ftep, which no mi- 
nifler would at prefent dare to venture on, has been the great difficulty that oppofed 
itfelf to the projects of the Queen and the Count d’Artois. The meafure they have 
taken is a middle one, from which they hope to gain a party among the people, and 
render the deputies unpopular enough to get rid of them; an expectation, however, 
in which they will infallibly be miftaken. If, on the fide of the people it be urged, that 
the vices of the old government make a new fyftem neceflary, and that it can only be by 
the firmeft meafures that the people can be put in pofleflion of the bleffings of a free 
government; it is to be replied on the other hand, that the perfonal character of the 
King is a juft foundation for relying that no meafures of ailual violence can be ferioufly 
feared : that the ftate of the finances, under any poflible regimen, whether of faith or 
bankruptcy, muft fecure their exiftence, at leaft for time fufficient to fecure by negoti¬ 
ation, what may be hazarded by violence ; that by driving things to extremities, they 
rifque an union between all the other orders of the ftate, with the parliaments, army, 
and a great body even of the people, who muft difapprove of all extremities j and when 
to this is added the poflibility of involving the kingdom in a civil war, now fo familiarly 
talked of, that it is upon the lips of all the world, we muft confefs, that the commons, 
if they fteadily refufe what is now held out to them, put imroenfe and certain benefits to 
the chance of fortune, to that hazard which may make pofterity curfe, inftead of blefs, 
their memories as real patriots, who had nothing in view but the happinefs of their 
country. Such an inceffant buz of politics has been in my ears for fome days paft, that 
I went to-night to the Italian opera, for relaxation. Nothing could be better calcu¬ 
lated for that effect, than the piece performed, “ La Villanella Rapita,” by Bianchi, a 
delicious compofition. Can it be believed, that this people, who fo lately valued no¬ 
thing at an opera but the dances, and could hear nothing but a fquall—now attend with 
feeling to Italian melodies, applaud with tafte and rapture, and this without the mere¬ 
tricious aid of a fingle dance! The mufic of this piece is charming, elegantly playful, 
airy, and pleafing, with a duet between Signora Mandini, and Viganoni, of the firft 
luftre. The former is a moft fafcinating finger—her voice nothing, but her grace, ex- 
preffion, foul, all ftrung to exquifite fenfibility. 

The 25th. The criticifms that are made on Monf. Necker’s conduit, even by his 
friends, if above the level of the people, are fevere. It is pofitively afferted, that Abbe 
Syeyes, Meffrs. Mounier, Chapellier, Bernave, Target, Tourette, Rabaud, and other 
leaders, were almoft on their knees to him, to infill peremptorily on his refignation being 
accepted, as they were well convinced that his retreat would throw the Queen’s party 
into infinitely greater difficulties and embarraffment than any other circumftance. But 
his vanity prevailed over all their efforts to liften to the infidious perfuafions of the 
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Queen, who fpoke to him in the ftyle of alking it as a requeft, that he would keep the 
crown on the King’s head j at the fame time that he yielded to do it, contrary to the in- 
tereft of the friends ofliberty, he feemed fo pleafed with the huzzas of the mob of Ver- 
failles, that it did much mifchief. The minifters never go to and from the King’s apart¬ 
ment on foot, acrofs the court, which Monf. Necker took this opportunity of doing, 
though he himfelf had not done it in quiet times, in order to court the flattery of being 
called the father of the people, and moving with an iramenfe and (houting multitude at 
his heels. Nearly at the time that the Queen, in an audience almoft private, fpoke as 
above to M. Necker, Hie received the deputation from the nobility, with the Dauphin 
in her hand, whom fhe prefented to them, claiming of their honour, the proteffion of 
her fon’s rights j clearly implying, that if the ftep the King had taken was not fteadily 
purfued, the monarchy would be loft, and the nobility funk. While M. Necker’s mob 
was heard through every apartment of the chateau, the King paffed in his coach to Marly, 
through a dead and mournful filence—and that juft after having given to his people, 
and the caufe of liberty, more perhaps than ever any monarch had done before. Of 
fuch materials are all mobs made—fo impofli.ble is it to fatisfy in moments like thefe, 
when the heated imagination drefles every vifionary projeft of the brain in the bewitch¬ 
ing colours of liberty. I feel great anxiety to know what will be the refult of the de¬ 
liberations of the commons, after their firft protefts are over, againll: the military vio¬ 
lence which was fo unjuftifiably and injudicioufly ufed. Had the King’s propolition 
come after the fupplies were granted, and on any inferior queftion, it would be quite 
another affair; but to offer this before one (hilling is granted, or a ftep taken, makes all 
the difference imaginable.——Evening.—'The conduct of the court is inexplicable, and 
without a plan ; while the late ftep was taken, to fecure the orders fitting feparam, a 
great body of the clergy had been permitted to go to the commons, and the Due d’Or¬ 
leans, at the head of forty-feven of the nobility, has done the fame : and, what is equally 
a proof of the unfteadinefs of the court, the commons are in the common hall of the 
ftates, contrary to the exprefs command of the King. The fa£l is, the feance royale 
was repugnant to the perfonal feelings of the King, and he was brought to it by the 
council with much difficulty ; and when it afterwards became neceffary, as it did every 
hour, to give new and effeftive orders to fupport the fyftem then laid down, it was re- 
quifite to have a new battle for every point; and thus the fcheme was only opened, and 
not perfifted in:—this is the report, and apparently authentic: it isealy to fee, that that 
ftep had better, on a thoufand reafons, not have been taken at all, for all vigour and 
effect of government will be loft, and the people be more affuming than ever. Yefter- 
day, at Verfailles, the mob was violent—they infulted, and even attacked all the clergy 
and nobility that are known to be ftrenuous for preferving the fepararion of orders. 
The Bifliop of Beauvais had a ftone on his head, that almoft ftruck him down*. The 
Archbifhop of Paris had all his windows broken, and forced to move his lodgings ; and 
the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld hiffed and hooted. The confufion is fo great, that 
the court have only the troops to depend on ; and it is now faid confidently, that if an 
order be given to the French guards to fire on the people, they will refufe obedience : 
this aftonifhes all, except thofe who know how they have been difgufted by the treat¬ 
ment, condufi, and manoeuvres of the Due de Chatelet, their colonel: fo wretchedly 
have the affairs of the court, in every particular, been managed; fo miferable its choice 

* IF they had treated him more feverefy, he would not have been an objeft of much pity. At a meet¬ 
ing of the Society of Agriculture in the country, where common farmers were admitted to dine with peo¬ 
ple of the firft rank., thispi oud fool made difficulties of fitting down in fuch company. . 
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of the men in offices, even fuch as are the moft intimately con netted with its fafetv, 
and even exigence. What a lefion to princes, how they allow intriguing courtiers, wo¬ 
men, and fools, to interfere, or affurae the power that can be lodged, with fafety, only 
in the hands of ability and experience! It is afferted exprefsly, that thefe mobs have been 
excited and mitigated by the leaders of the commons, and fome of them paid by the Due 
d’Orleans. The dillr action of the miniftry is extreme.—At night to'the theatre Fran¬ 
cois y the Earl of Effex and the Maifon de Moliere. 

The a6th. Every hour that pafles here feems to give the people frelh fpirlt: the 
meetings at the Palais Royal are more numerous, more violent, and more allured; 
and in the afl’embly of eleftors, at Paris, for fending a deputation to the National 
Affembly, the language that was talked, by all ranks of people, was nothing 
lefs than a revolution in the government, and the ellablilhment of a free conftitution: 
what they mean by a free conftitution is ealily utiderftood—a republic ; for the doc¬ 
trine of the times runs every day more and more to that point; yet they profefs, that 
the kingdom ought to be a monarchy too; or, at leaft, that there ought to be a king. 
In the ftreets one is ftunned by the hawkers of fedirious pamphlets, and deferiptions of 
pretended events, that all tend to keep the people equally ignorant and alarmed. The 
fupinenefs, and even ftupidity of the court, is without exampley the moment demands 
the greateft decilion—‘and yefterday, while it was aftually a queftion, whether he fliould 
be a Doge of Venice, or a King of France, the King went a hunting! The fpe&acle of 
the Palais Royal prefented this night, till eleven o’clock, and, as'we afterwards heard, 
almoft till morning, is curious. The croud was prodigious, and fire-works of all forts 
were played off, and all the building was illuminated : thefe were faid to be rejoicings 
on account of the Due d’Orleans and the nobility joining the commons; but united 
with the exceffive freedom, and even licentioufnefs of the orators, who harangue the 
people y with the general movement which before was threatening, all this buftle and 
noife, which will not leave them a moment tranquil, has a prodigious effect in preparing 
them for whatever purpofes the leaders of the commons lhall have in view y conlequently 
they are grofsly and diametrically oppofite to the interefts of the court y—but all thefe 
are blind and infatuated. It is now underftood by every body, that the King’s officers, 
in the feance royale, are out of the queftion. The moment the commons found a re¬ 
laxation, even in the trifling point of affembling in the great hall, they difregarded all the 
reft, and contidered the whole as null, and not to be taken notice of, unlefs enforced in 
a manner of which there were no figns. They lay it down for a maxim, that they have 
a right to a great deal more than what the King touched on, but that they will accept 
of nothing as the conceffion of power; they will affume and fecure all to themfelves, 
as matters of right. Many perfons I talk with, feem to chink there is nothing extraor¬ 
dinary in this,—but it appears, that fuch pretenlions are equally dangerous and inad- 
miflible, and lead direftly to a civil war, which would be the height of madnefs and 
folly, when public liberty might certainly be fecured, without any fuch extremity. If 
the commons are to alTume every thing as their right, what power is there in the flate, 
ffiort of arms, to prevent them from affirming what is not their right ? They inftigate 
the people to the moft exrenfive expectations, and if they be not gratified, all mull be 
confufion y and even the King himfelf, eafy and lethargic as he is, and indifferent to 
power, will by and by be ferioufly alarmed, and ready to iiften to meafures, to which he 
will not at prefent give a moment’s attention. All this feems to point ftrongly to great 
confufion, and even civil commotions ; and to make it apparent, that to have accepted 
the King s offeis, and made them the foundation of future negociation, would have been 
the wifeft conduct—and with that idea I lhall leave Paris, 
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The 27th. The whole bufinefs now fee ms over, and the revolution complete. The 
King has been frightened by the mobs into overturning his own aCt of the feance royale, 
by writing to the prefidents of the orders of the nobility and clergy, requiring them to 
join the commons,—in direCl contradiction to what he had ordained before. It was 
reprelented to him, that the want of bread was fo great in every‘part of the kingdom, 
that there was no extremity to which the people might not be driven: that they were 
nearly ftarving, and confequently ready to liften to any 'fuggeftions, and on the qui 
vive for all forts of mifchief: that Paris and Verfailles would inevitably be burnt; and 
in a word, that all forts of mifery and confufion would follow his adherence to the fyf- 
tem announced in the feance royale. His apprehenfions got the better of the party 
who had for Tome days guided him; and he was thus induced to take this ftep, which 
is of fuch importance, that he will never more know where to flop, or what to re¬ 
fute ; or rather he will find, that in the future arrangement of the kingdom, his fitua- 
tion will be very nearly that of Charles I., a fpeCtaror, without power, of the effective 
refolutions of a long parliament. The joy this ftep occafioned was infinite j the whole 
affembly, uniting with the people, hurried to the chateau. Vive le Roy might have 
been heard at Marly : the King and Queen appeared in the balcony, and were received 
with the loudeft fhouts of applaufe j the leaders, who governed thefe motions, knew 
the value of the conceffion much better than thofe who made it. I have to-day had 
conversation with many perfons on this bufinefs; and to my amazement, there is an 
idea, and even among many of the nobility, that this union of the orders is only for 
the verification of their powers, and for making the conftitution, which is a new term 
they have adopted; and which they ufe as if a conftitution were a pudding to be made 
by a receipt. In vain I have afked, where is the power that can feparate them here¬ 
after, if the commons infill on remaining together, which may be fuppofed, as fuch 
an arrangement will leave all the power in their hands ? And in vain 1 appeal to the 
evidence of the pamphlets written by the leaders of that affembly, in which they hold 
the Englifli conftitution cheap, becaufe the people have not power enough, on account 
of that of the Crown and the Houfe of Lords. The event now appears fo clear, as 
not to be difficult to predict j all real power will be henceforward in the commons ; 
having fo much inflamed the people in the exercife of it, they will find themfelves un¬ 
able to ufe it temperately ; the court cannot fit to have their hands tied behind them; 
the clergy, nobility, parliaments, and army, will, when they find themfelves in danger 
of annihilation, unite in their mutual defence} but as fuch an union will demand time, 
they will find the people armed, and a bloody civil war mud be the refult. I have more 
than once declared this as my opinion, but do not find that others unite in it *. At all 
events, however, the tide now runs fo ftrongly in favour of the people, and the conduct 
ot the court, fo weak, divided, and blind, that little can happen that will not clearly be 
dated from the prefent moment. Vigour and abilities would have turned every thing 
on the fide of the court} for the great mafs of nobility in the kingdom, the higher 
clergy, the parliaments, and the army, were with the crown ; but this defertion of the 
conduCl which was neceffary to fecure its power, at a moment fo critical, mud lead to 

* I ma y remark at prefent, long after this was written, that, although I was totally miftaken in my 
prediction, yet, on a revifion, I think I had a reafonable ground for it, and that the common courfe of 
events would have produced fuch a civil war, to which every thing tended, from the moment the Commons 
rejected the King’s propositions of the fiance royale, which I how think, more than ever, they ought, with 
qualifications, to have accepted. The events that followed were as little to be thought of as of nivfclf 
being made King of France. , 
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all forts of pretenfions. At night the fire-works, and illuminations, and mob, and 
noife, at the Palais Royal increafed; the expence muft be enormous; and yet nobody 
knows with certainty whence it arifes: lhops there are, however, that for 12 fous, give 
as many fquibs -and fcrpents as would coft five livres. There is no doubt of its being 
the Due d’Orleans’ money: the people are thus kept in a continual ferment, are for 
ever affembled, and ready to be in the lad degree of commotion whenever called on 
by the men they have confidence in. Lately a company of Swifs would have cru filed 
all this; a regiment would do it now if led with firmnefs; but, let it lad a fortnight 
longer, and an army will be requifite.—At the play, Mademoifelle Conta, in the 
Mifanthrope of Moliere, charmed me. She is truly a great aftrefs; eafe, grace, per- 
fon, beauty, wit, and foul. Mola did the Mifanthrope admirably. I will not take 
leave of the theatre Francis without once more giving it the preference to alll have ever 
feen. 

I {hall leave Paris truly rejoiced that the reprefentatives of the people have it undoubt¬ 
edly in their power fo to improve the conditution of their country, as to render all 
great abufes in future, if not impoflible, at lead exceedingly difiicult, and confequently 
will edablilh to all ufeful purpofes, an undoubted political liberty; and if they eftett 
this, it cannot be doubted but that they vvill have a thoufand opportunities to fecure 
to their fellow-fubjefts the invaluable blefling of civil liberty alfo. The date of the 
finances is fuch, that the government may eafily be kept virtually dependant on the 
dates, and their periodical exiftenceabfolutely fecured. Such benefits will confer hap- 
pinefs on twenty-five millions of people; a noble and animating idea, that ought to fill 
the mind of every citizen of the world, whatever be his country, religion, or purfuit. 
I will not allow myfelf to believe for a moment, that the reprefentatives of the people 
can ever fo far forget their duty to the French nation, to humanity, and their own 
fame, as to fuffer any inordinate and impradicabie views,—any vifionary or theoretic 
fydems,—any frivolous ideas of fpeculative perfection; much Iefs any ambitious private 
views, to impede their progrefs, or turn afide their exertions, from that fecurity which 
is in their hands, to place on the chance and hazard of public commotion and civil war, 
the invaluable bleflings which are certainly in their power. I will not conceive it pof- 
fible, that men, who have eternal fame within their grafp, will place the rich inheritance 
on the cad of a die, and lofing the venture, be damned among the word and mod pro- 
fligate adventurers that ever difgraced humanity.—The Due de Liancourt having made 
an immenfe colle&ion of pamphlets, buying every thing that has a relation to the 
prefent period; and among the red, the cahiers of all the diftrifts and towns of 
France of the three orders; it was a great objeft with me to read thefe, as I was fure 
of finding in them a representation of the grievances of the three orders, and an expla¬ 
nation of the improvements wifiied for In the government and adminidration; thefe 
cahiers being inftruclions given to their deputies, I have now gone through them 
all, with a pen in hand, to make extracts, and {hall therefore leave Paris to¬ 
morrow. 

The 28th. Having provided myfelf a light French cabriolet for one horfe, or gig 
Anglois, and a horfe, I left Paris, taking leave of my excellent friend Monfieur La¬ 
zo wiki, whofe anxiety for the fate of his country made me refpedt his character as much 
as I had reafon to love it for the thoufand attentions I was in the daily habit of receiv¬ 
ing from him. My kind prote&refs, the Duchefs d'Edifiac, had the goodnefs to 
make me promife, that I would return again to her hofpitable hotel, when I had finilh- 
ed the journey I was about to undertake. Of the place I dined at on my road to 
Nangis, I forget the name, but it is a pod-houfe on the left, at a fmall didance out of 
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the road. It afforded mo a bad room, bare walls, cold raw weather, and no fire; for, 
when lighted, it fmoked too much to be borne;—I was thoroughly out of humour : 

I had puffed foraetime at Paris amidft the fire, energy, and animation of a great revo¬ 
lution. And for thole moments not filled by political events, I had enjoyed the re- 
fouces of liberal and infirufting convention ; the amufemenrs of the firft theatre in 
the world, and the fafcinating accents of Mandini, had by turns folaced and charmed 
the fleeting moments : the change to inns, and thofe French inns; the ignorance in all 
perfons of thofe events that were now palling, and which fo intimately concerned 
them ; the deteftable circumflance of having no newlpapers, with a prefs much freer 
than the Epglilh, altogether formed filch a contrail, that my heart funk with depref- 
fion. At Guignes, an itinerant dancing-mailer was fiddling to fome children of tradel- 
men; to relieve my fadnefs, I became a fpeftator of their innocent pleafures, and, 
with great magnificence, I gave four 1 if pieces for a cake for the children, which 
made them dance with frcfh animation ; but my hoft, the poft-mafter, who is a furly 
pickpocket, thought that if I was fo rich, he ought alfo to receive the benefit, and made 
ine pay 9 livres i of. for a miferable tough chicken, a cutlet, a fa Had, and a bottle of 
forry wine. Such a dirty, pilfering difpolition, did not tend to bring me into better 
humour.-30 miles. 

The 29th. To Nangis, the chateau of which belongs to the Marquis de Guerchy, 
who laft year at Caen had kindly made me promife to fpend a few days here. A houfe 
almoft full of company, and fome of them agreeable, with the eagemefs of Monfieur 
de Guerchy for farming, and the amiable naivete of the Marchionefs, whether in life, 
politics, or a farm, were well calculated to bring me into tune again. But I found 
myfelf in a circle of politicians, with whom I could agree in hardly any other particu¬ 
lar, except the general one of cordially wifhing that France might eftablilh anindeftruft- 
ible fyftem of liberty; but for the means of doing it, we were far as the poles afunder. 
The chaplain of Monfieur de Guerchy’s regiment, who has a cure here, and whom 

T had known at Caen, Monfieur l’Abbe de-, was particularly ftrenuous for what 

is, called the regeneration of the kingdom, by which it is impoflible, from the explana¬ 
tion, to underhand any thing more than a theoretic perfe&ion of government; quef- 
tionable in its origin, hazardous in its progrefs, and vifionary in its end; but always 
pvefenting itfelf under a mod fufpicious appearance to me, becaufe all its advocates, 
from the pamplets of the leaders in the National Affembly, to the gentlemen who make 
its panegyric at prefent, affe£t to-hold the conftitution of England cheap in refpett of 
liberty : and as that is unqueftionably, and by their own ad million, the bell the world 
ever law, they profefs to appeal from practice to theory, which, in the arrangement of 
a quel lion of fcience, might be admitted, though with'caution; bur, in eflablilhing the 
complex imereft of a great kingdom, in fecit ring freedom to twenty-five millions of 
people, feems to me the very acme of imprudence, the very quinteflence of infinity. 
My argument was an appeal to the Englilh conftitution; take it at once, which is the 
bufinefs of a fingle vote; by your poffeflion of a real and equal reprefentation of the 
people, you have freed'it from its only great objection ; in the remaining circumftances, 
which are but of finall importance, improve it—but improve it cautiouily ; for furely 
that ought to be touched with caution, which has given, from the moment of its 
eftablifhment, felicity to a great nation; which has given greatneis to a people defigned 
by nature to be little; and, from being the humble copiers of every neighbour lias 
rendered them, in a fingle century, rivals of themofi fuccefsful nations in thofe deco¬ 
rative arts that embellifh human life; and the mailers of the world in all thofe that 
contribute to its convenience, 1 w f as commended for my attachment to what I thought 
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was Ubiety; bur anfwered, that the King of France muft havetio veto on the will of 
the nation; and that the army mult be in the hands of the provinces, with an hundred 
ideas equally impracticable and prepofterous. Yet ihefe are the fentiinents which the 
court has done all in its power to Ipread through the kingdom; for will pofterity be- 
Jieve, that while the prefs has fwarmed with inflammatory productions, that tend to 
prove the bleffings of theoretical confufion, anti fpeculative licentioufnefs, not one 
writer of talents has been employed to refute and confound the fafhionable doCtrines, 
nor the lead care taken to dilfeminate works of another complexion ? By the way, 
when the court Found that the ftates could not be afiembled on the old plan, and that 
great innovations mull accordingly be made, they ought to have taken the conflitution 
of England for their model; in the mode of aflembling, they Ihould have thrown the 
Clergy and Nobles into one chamber, with a throne for the King, when prefent. The 
Comm ons Ihould have aflembled in another, and each chamber, as in England, Ihould 
have verified its powers to itfelf only. And when the King held a feance royale, the 
Commons Ihould have been fent for to the bar of the Lords, where feats Ihould have 
been provided; and the King, in the ediCl that conftituted the ftates, ihould have copied 
from England enough of the rules and orders of proceeding to prevent thofe prelimi¬ 
nary difcuffions, which in France loft two months, and gave time for heated imagina¬ 
tions to work upon the people too much. By taking fuch fteps, fecurity would have 
been had, that if changes or events unforefeen arofe, they would at leaft be met with 
in no fuch dangerous channel as another form and order of arrangement would permit. 
-15 miles. 

The 30th. My friend’s chateau is a confiderable one, and much better built than 
was common in England in the fame period, two hundred years ago ; I believe, how¬ 
ever, that this fuperiority was univerfal in France, in all the arts. They were, I appre¬ 
hend, in the reign of Henry IV. far beyond us in towns, houfes, ftreets, roads, and, in 
Ihort, in every thing. We have fince, thanks to liberty, contrived to turn the tables on 
them. lake all the chateaus I have feen in France, it Hands clofe to the town, indeed 
joining the end of it; but the back front, by means of fome very judicious plantations, 
has entirely the air of the country, without the fight of any buildings. There the 
prefent Marquis has formed an Englifh lawn, with fome agreeable winding walks of 
gravel, and other decorations, to fkirt it. In this lawn they are making hay, and I 
have had the Marquis, Monf. l’Abbe, and fome others on the flack to fliew them how 
to make and tread it: fuch hot politicians 1—it is well they did not fet the ftack on fire. 
Nsngis is near enough to Paris for the people to be politicians ; the perruquier that 
drafted roe this morning tells me, that every body is determined to pay no taxes, ihould 
the National Aftembly fo ordain.—But the foldiers will have fomething to fay,—No, 
Sir, never:—be aflured as we are, that the French foldiers will never fire on the peo¬ 
ple: but, if they fliould, it is better to be foot than ftarved. lie gave me a frightful 
account of the mifery of the people; whole families in the utmoft diflrefs; thofe that 
work have a pay infuffieient to feed them—and many that find it difficult to get work 
at all. I enquired of Monf. de Guerchy concerning this, and found it true By order 
of the magiftrates, no perfou is allowed to buy more than two buffiels of wheat at a 
market, to prevent monopolizing. It is clear to common fenfe, that all fuch regula¬ 
tions have a direct tendency to increafe the evil, but it is in vain to reafon with people 
xvbofe ideas are immoveably fixed. Being here on a market-day, I attended, and faw 
the wheat fold out under this regulation, with a party of dragoons drawn up before 
the market-crofs to prevent violence. The people quarrel with the bakers, afferting 
the prices they demand for bread are beyond the proportion of wheat, and proceeding 
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from words to fcuffling, raife a riot, and then run away with bread and wheat fot 
nothing: this has happened at Nangis, and many other markets; the conlequence was, 
that neither farmers nor bakers would fupplv them till they were in danger of ilarving, 
and prices under luch circumfiances, muft neceffarily rile enormoufiy, which aggra- 
vated the mifchief, till troops became really neceifary to give lecurity to thole who 1 up- 
plied the markets. I have been fiftihg Madame de Guerchy on the expences of living; 
our friend Monf. L* Abbe joined the converfation, and I colled from it, that to live in a 
chateau like this, with fix men-fervauts, five maids, eight horfes, a garden, and a regu¬ 
lar table, with company, but never to go to Paris, might be done for tooo loui a year. 
It would in England coft aoco; the mode of living (not the price of things) is there¬ 
fore cent, per cent, different. There are gentlemen (nobleffe) who live in this country 
on 6 or 8ooo livres, (262I. to 350I.), that keep two men, two maids, three horfes, and 
a cabriolet; there are the lame in England, but they are fools. Among the neighbours 
who vifited Nangis was Monf. Trudaine de Montigny, with his new and pretty wife, to 
return the firft vifit of ceremony: he has a fine chateau at Montigny, and an eflate of 
4000 louis a year. This lady was Mademoifelle de Cour Breton, niece to Madame 
Calonne; Hie was to have been married to the foil of Monf. Lainoignon, but much 
againft her inclinations; finding that common refufals had no avail, file determined on 
a Very uncommon one; which was to go to church, in obedience to her father’s orders, 
but to give a folemn no indead of a yea. She was afterwards at Dijon, and never 
ftirred but file was received with huzzas and acclamations by the people for refufing to 
be allied with la Cour Pleniere; and her firmnefs was every where lpoken of much to 
her advantage. Monf la Luzerne, nephew to the French ambaffador at London, was 
there, and who informed me, that he had learned to box 'of Mendoza. No one can 
fay that he has travelled without making acquifitions. Has the Due d’Orleans alfo 
learned to box ? I he news from Paris is bad : the commotions incrcafe greatly; and 
fuch an alarm has fpread, that the Queen has called the Marecha! de Broglio to the 
King’s clofet; he has had feverat conferences: the report is, that an army will be col¬ 
lected under him. It may be now neceifary; but woeful management to have made 
it fo. 

July 2. To Meux. Monf. de Guerchy was fo kind as to. accompany me to Colu- 
miers; I had a letter to Monf. Anvee Dumee. Pafs Rofoy to Maupertius, through a 
country chearfully diverfified by woods, and fcattered with villages; and fingle farms 
fpread every where as about Nangis. Maupertius feeins to have been the creation of 
the Marquis de Montefquieu, who has here a very fine chateau of his own building; 
an extenfive Engl’fli garden, made by the Count d’Artois’ gardener, with the town, 
has all been of his own forming. I viewed the garden with pleafure ; a proper advan¬ 
tage has been taken of a good command of a ftream, and many fine fprings which rife 
in the grounds ; they are well conduced, and the whole executed with tafte. In the 
kitchen-garden, which is on the Hope of a hill, one of thefe fprings has been applied to 
excellent ufe: it is made to wind in many doubles through the whole on a paved bed, 
forming numerous bafons for watering the garden, and might, with little trouble, be 
conducted alternately to every bed as in Spain. This is a hint of real utility to all thofe 
who form gardens on the fides of hills; for watering with pots and pails is a miferable, 
as well as expenfive fuccedaneum to this infinitely more effective method. There is but 
one fault in this garden, which is its being placed near the houfe, where there fhould be 
nothing but lawn and fcattered trees when viewed from the chateau. The road might 
be hidden by a judicious ufe of planting. The road to Columiers is admirably formed 
of broken ftone, like gravel, by the Marquis of Montefquieu, partly at his own ex- 
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pence. 7 ? .-fore I finilh with this nobleman, let me obferve, that hi* is efteemed by fome 
the fecond family in France, and by others, who: admit his.pretenfi ms, even the firft ; 
he claims from the hovtl’e of Armagnnc, which was undoubtedly from Charlemagne : 
the prefent King of France, when he figned fome paper relative to this family, that 
feemed to admit the claim, or refer to it, remarked, that it was declaring one of his 
fubj :ds to be a better gentleman than himfelf. But the houfe of Mommorenci, of 
■which family are the Dukes of Luxembourg and Laval, and the Prince of Robec, is 
generally admitted to be the fir it. Monf. de Moiitelquieu is a deputy in the Hates, 
one of the quaranfe in the French academy, having written feveral pieces: he is alio 
chief minifter to Monfieur, the King's brother, an office that is worth 100,000 livres 
a year, (4,375b) Dine with Monf. and Madame Dumee ; converfation here, as in 
every other town of the country, feems more occupied on the dearnefs of wheat than 
on any other circumftance; yeftevday was market-day, and a riot enfued of the popu¬ 
lace, in fpite of the troops, that were drawn up as ufual to protect the corn: it rifes to 
46 livres (2I. 3d.) the feptier, or half-quarter, and fome is fold yet higher. To Meux. 
-32 miles. 

The 3d. Meux was by no means in my direfl road; but its diftritt, Brie, is fo highly 
celebrated for fertility, that it was an object not to omit. I was provided with letters 
for M. Bernier, a confiderable farmer, at Chaucaunin, near Meux; and for M. Gibert, 
of Neuf Moutier, a confiderable cultivator, whofe father and himfelf had between them 
made a fortune by agriculture. The former gentleman was not at home; by the latter 
I was received with great hofpitality; and 1 found in him the ftrongeft defire to give 
me every information I wilhed. Monf. Gibert has built a very handiome and commo¬ 
dious houfe, with farming-offices, on the moll ample and foliJ feale. 1 was pleafed to 
find his wealth, which is not-inconfiderable, to have arifen wholly from the plough. He 
did not forget to let me know, that he was noble, and exempted from all tallies; and 
that he had the honours of the chace, his father having purchafed the charge of Secre¬ 
taire du Roi: but he very wifely lives en fermier. His wife made ready the table for 
dinner, and his bailiff, with the female domeftic, who has the charge of the dairy, &c. 
both dined with us. This is in a true farming ftyle; it has many conveniences, and 
looks like a plan of living, which does not promife, like the foppifh modes of little 
gentlemen, to run through a fortune, from falfe fhame and filly pretenfions. 1 can find 
no other fault with his fyflem than having built a houfe enormoully beyond his plan of 
living, which can have no other effect than tempting fome fucceffor, lefs prudent than 
himfelf, into expence s that might diffipate all his and his father’s favings. In England 
that would certainly be the cafe; the danger, however, is not equal in France. 

The 4th. To Chateau Thiery, following the courfe of the Marne. The country is 
pleafantly varied, and hilly enough to be rendered a conftant picture, were it enclofed. 
Thiery is beautifully fituated on the fame river. I arrived there by five o’clock, and 
wilhed, in a period fo intereftmg to France, and indeed to all Europe, to fee a newf- 
paper. I alked for a coffee-houfe, not one in the town. Here are two parishes, and 
fome thoufands of inhabitants, and not a newfpaper to be feen by a traveller, even in a 
moment when all ought to be anxiety.—What ftupidity, poverty, and want of circula¬ 
tion ! This people hardly deferve to be free; and fhould there be the leaft attempt 
with vigour to keep them otherwife, it can hardly fail of fucceeding. To thofe who 
have been ufed to travel amidft the energetic and rapid circulation of wealth, animation, 
and intelligence of England, it is not poffible to deferibe, in words adequate to one’s 
feelings, the dulnefs and ftupidity of France. I have been to-day on one of their greatefi: 
roads, within thirty miles of Paris, yet I have not feen one diligence, and met but a 
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finale gentleman’s carriage, nor any thing on the road that looked like a gentleman.— 

■ 5 °TheTth To Mareuji. The Marne, about twenty-five rods broad, flows in an arable 
vale to the right. The country hilly, and parts of it pleaiant; from one elevation 
there is a noble view of the river. Mareml is the reiidence or Mom. Le Bianc, of 
whole husbandry and improvements, particularly m fheep or Spam, and cows of Swit¬ 
zerland Monf. de Brou ffonet had fpoken very advantageoufly. i his was the gentleman 
alfo on whom 1 depended for information relative to the famous vineyards of Lpernay, 
'that produce the fine Champagne. What therefore was my difappointment, when his 
fervants informed me that he was nine leagues off on bufinefs. . fs Madame Le Blanc 

at home? No, fhe is at Dormans. My complaining ejaculations were interrupted by 
the approach of a very pretty young lady, whom I found to be Mademtnfelle Le Blanc. 
Her mamma would return to dinner, her papa at night; and, if I wifhed to fee urn, I 
had better flay. When perfuafion takes fo pleating a form, it is not ea:y to refitt it. 
There is a manner of doing every thing that either leaves it_abfolutely indifferent or 
that interefts. The unaffected good humour and fnnpJicity of Mademoifelle Le Blanc 
entertained me till the return of her mama, and made me fay to mylelf, you will make 
a good farmer’s wife. Madame Le Bianc, when fhe returned,, confirmed the native 
hofpitality of her daughter; affured me, that her hufband would be at home early m 
th morning, as fhe mull difpatch a meffenger to him on other bufinefs. In the even¬ 
ing. we fupped with Monf. B. in the fame village, who married Madame Le Blanc s 
niece : we pafs Mareml, through it, has the appearance of a fmall hamlet o. lnconfider- 
able farmers, with the houfes of their labourers ; and the fentiment that would anfe in 
moll bofoms, would be that of pifturing the banilhment of being condemned to live m 
it Who would think that there fhould be two gentlemen’s families in it; and that in 
one 1 fhould find Mademoifelle Le Blanc Tinging to her fyftrum, and in the other 
Madame B. young and handfome, performing on an excellent Enghlh piano torte! 1 
Compared notes of the expences of living in Champagne and Suffolk; agreed, that 
100 louis d’or a year in Champagne, were as good an income as i 80 in England.^ On 
his return, Monf. Le Blanc, in the moll obliging manner, fatisfied all my enquiries, 
and gave me letters for the mod celebrate ! wine diftrifts. 

The 7th. To Epernay, famous for its wines. I had letters for Monf. raretilaine, 
one of the rnoft confiderable merchants, who was fo obliging as to enter, with two other 
gentlemen, into a minute difquifition of the produce and profit of the fine vineyards. 
The hotel de Rohan here is a very good inn, where 1 folaced myfelf with a bottle of 
excellent vin moufleux for 40/ and drank profperity to true liberty in France.- 12 

1,1 The 8th. To Ay, a village not far out of the road to Rheims, very famous for its 
wines. I had a letter for Monf. Lafnier, who has 60,000 bottles in his cellar, but 
unfortunately he was not at home. Monf. Dorfe has from 30 to 40,000. ^ All through 
this country the crop promifes miferably, not on account of the great frofl, but the 
cold weather of lad week. 

To K heims, through a foreft of five miles, on the crown of the hill, which leparatcs 
the narrow vale of Epernay from the great plain of - Rheims. The firft view of that 
city from this hill, juft before the defcent, at the diftance of about four miles, is magni¬ 
ficent. The cathedral makes a great figure, and the church of St. Remy, terminates 
the town proudly. Many times I have had fuch a view of towns in France, bur when 
you enter them, all is a clutter of narrow, crooked, dark, and dirty lanes. At Rheims 
it is very different; the ftreets are almoft all broad, ftrait, and well built, equal in that 
7 ' refpect 
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refpefl to any I have feen; and the inn, the hotel de Moulinet, is fo large and well- 
ferved, as not to check the emotions raifed by agreeable objcCts, by giving an impulfe 
to contrary vibrations in the bofom of the traveller, which at inns in France is too often 
the cafe. At dinner they gave me a bottle alfo of excellent wine. I fuppofe fixed air 
is good for the rheurnatifra; I had foms writhes of it before 1 entered Champagne, but 
the vin moufieux has abfolutely banilhed it. I had letters for Monf. Cadot I* ainc, a 
confiderable manufacturer, and the poffefior of a large vineyard, which he cultivates 
himfelf; he was therefore a double fund to me. He received me very politely, an- 
fwered iny enquiries, and {hewed me his fabric. The cathedral is large, but does not 
ft like me like that of Amiens, yet ornamented, and many painted windows. ^ 1 hey 
{hewed me the fpot where the kings are crowned. You enter and quit Rheims through 
fuperb and elegant iron gates: in fuch public decorations, promenades, &c. French 
towns are much beyond Englilh ones. Stopped at Sillery, to view the wine prels of 
the Marquis de Sillery ; he is the greateft wine-farmer in all Champage, having in his 
own hands one hundred and eighty arpents. Till I got to Sillery, I knew not tnat it 
belonged to the huiband of Madame de Genlis; but I determined, on hearing that it 
did, to prefume to introduce myfelF to the Marquis, fhould he be at home: I did not 
like to pals the door of Madame de Genlis without feeing her: her writings are too 
celebrated. La Petite Loge, where 1 flept, is bad enough indeed, but fuch a reflection 
would have made it ten times worfe: the abfeiice, however, of both Monf and Madame 
quieted both my willies and anxieties. He is in the ftates.-28 miles. 

The 9th. To Chalons, through a poor country and poor crops. M. de BroufTonet 
had given me a letter to Monf. -Sabbatier, Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, but he 
was abfent. A regiment palling to Paris, an officer at the inn addreffed me in Englilh. 
He had learned, he faid, in America, damme !— He had taken Lord Cornwallis, damme ! 
. -Marechal Broglio was appointed to command an army of fifty thoufand men near 
Paris—it was neceilary—The tiers etat were running mad—and wanted fome wholefome 

correction;-they want to tftablifh a republic abfurd! Pray, Sir, what did you 

fight for in America ? To eilablifh a republic. What was fo good for the Americans, 
is it fo bad for the French ? Aye, damme! that is the way the Englilh want to be re¬ 
venged. It is, to be fure, no bad opportunity. Can the Englilh follow a better ex¬ 
ample? He then made many enquiries about what we thought and faid upon it in 
England : and 1 may remark, that almoft every perfon I meet with has the fame idea-— 
The Englilh mull be very well contented at our coniufion. They feel pretty pointedly 
what they deferve.- t2| miles. 

The 10th. To Ove. Pals Courtifleau, a fmall village, with a great church; and 
though a good fh'eam is here, not an idea of irrigation. Roofs of houfes almoft flat, 
with projecting eaves, refembling thofe from Pau ro Bayonne. At St. Menehoud a 
dreadful tenipeft, after a burning day, with fuch a fall of rain, that I could hardly get 
to Monf 1 ’Abl-e Michel, to whom I had a letter. When I found him, the incelfant 
flafhes of lightning would allow me no converfaiion; for all the females of the houfe 
came into the room for the Abbe’s protection I fuppofe; fo I took leave. The vin de 
Champagne, Which is-40s. at Rheims, is 3 livres at Chalons and here, and execrably 
bad ; fo ti ere is an end of my phyfic for the rheuriiatifm.-25 miles. 

The 1 ith. Pafslflets, a town (or rather collection of dirt and dung) of new fea¬ 
tures, that feeai to mark, with the faces of ti e people, a country not French.——2J- 
miles. 

The 12th. Walking up a long hill, to eafe my mare, I was joined by a poor woman, 
who complained of the times, and that it was a fad country ; on ray demanding hee 

reafons. 
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reafons, flie faid her hufband had but a morfel of land, one cow, and a poor little 
horfe, yet he had a franchar (4; lb.) of wheat, and three chickens, to pay as a quit- 
rent to one Seigneur; and four franchar of oats, one chicken and is. to pay another, 
befide very heavy tallies and other taxes. She had {even children, and the cow’s milk 
helped to make the foup. But why, inftead of a horfe, do not you keep another 
cow ? Oh, her hufband could not carry his produce fo well without a horfe; and afles 
are little ufed in the country. It was laid, at prefent, that fomething was to be done 
by fome great folks for fuch poor ones, but fiie did not know who nor how, but God 
fend us better, car les tallies £2* la droits nous ecrafent. —This woman, at no great dis¬ 
tance, might have been taken for fixty or feventy, her figure was fo bent, and her 
face fo furrowed and hardened by labour,—but file faid Ihe was only twenty eight. 
An Englifliman, who has not travelled, cannot imagine the figure made by infinitely 
the greater part of the countrywomen in France ; it fpeaks, at the firft fight, hard and 
fevere labour: I am inclined to think, that they work harder than the men, and this 
united with the more miferable labour of bringing a new race of Haves into the world, 
deftroys abfolutely all fymmetry of perfon and every feminine appearance. To what 
are we to attribute this difference in the manners of the lower people in the two king, 
doms ? To government.-23 miles. 

The 13th. Leave Mar-ie-Tour at four in the morning : the village herdfman was 
founding his horn ; and it was droll to fee every door vomiting out its hogs or flieep, 
and fome a few goats, the flock collecting as it advances. Very poor flieep, and the 
pigs with mathematical backs, large fegments of fmall circles. They mult have abun¬ 
dance of commons here, but, ifl may judge by the report of animals carcafes, dread¬ 
fully overftocked. To Metz, one of the ftrongeft places in France ; pafs three draw¬ 
bridges, but the command of water mult give a ftrength equal to its works. The 
common garrifon is ten thoufand men, but there are fewer at prefent. Waited on 
M. de Payen, fecretary of the Academy of Sciences; he alked my plan, which I ex¬ 
plained j he appointed me at four in the afternoon at the academy, as there would be 
a feance held ; and he promifed to introduce me to fome perfons who could anfwer 
my enquiries. 1 attended accordingly, when I found the academy alfembled at one 
of their weekly meetings. Monf. Payen introduced me to the members, and, before 
they proceeded to their bulinefs, they had the goodnefs to fit in council on my en¬ 
quiries, and to refolve many of them. In the Almanach de Trois Evechts, 1789, 
this academy is faid to have been inflituted particularly for agriculture; I turned to 
the lift of their honorary members to fee what attention they had paid to the men who, 
in the prefent age, have advanced that art. I found an Englifliman, Dom Cowley, 
of London. Who is Dom Cowley ?—Dined at the table d’hote, with feven officers, 
out of whole mouths, at this important moment, in which converfation is as free as the 
prefs, not one word ifliied for which I would give a ftraw, nor a fubjeft touched on of 
more importance, than a coat, or a puppy dog. At tables de hotes of officers, you 
have voluble garniture of bawdry or ndnfenfe; at thofeof merchants, a mournful and 
ftupid filence. Take the mafs of mankind, and you have more good fenfe in half an 
ho'ur in England than in half a year in France.—Government! Again:—all—all—is 
government.-15 miles. 

The 14th. They have a cabinet literaire at Metz, fomething like that I deferibed at 
Nantes, but not on fo great a plan; and they admit any perfon to read or go in and 
out for a day, on paying 4s. To this I eagerly reforted, and the news from Paris, 
both in the public prints, and by the information of a gentleman, I found to be inte- 
refting. Yerfailles and Paris are furrounded by troops: thirty-five thoufand men are 

alfem. 
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aJTembled, and twenty thoufand more on the road, large trains of artillery collected, 
and all the preparations of war. The aflembling of fuch a number of troops has ad¬ 
ded to the fcardty of bread ; and the magazines that have been made for their fuppoit 
are not eafily by the people diftinguifhed from thofe they fufpeft of being coilefted by 
monopolies. This has aggravated their evils ahnolt roraadnefs; fo that the canfu- 
fionand tumult of the capital are extreme. A gentleman of an excellent underftand- 
ing 3 and apparently of confideration, from the attention paid him, with whom I had 
fome converfation on the fubjeft, lamented, in the mo ft pathetic terms, the fituation 
of his country j he confidersa civil war as inipoffible to be avoided. There is not, he 
added, a doubt but the court, finding it impoffifale to bring the National Affembly to 
terms, will get rid of them ; a bankruptcy at the fame moment is inevitable ; the union 
of fuch confufion mull be a civil war; and it is now only by torrents of blood that we 
have any hope of eftablifhmg a freer confutation : yet it mud be eftablifhed ; for the 
old government is rivetted to abufes that are infupportable. He agreed with me en¬ 
tirely, that the propofitions of the feance royale, though certainly not fufficiently fa- 
tisfadory, yet, were the ground for a negociadon, that would have fecured by degrees 
all even that thefword can give u$, let it beas fuccefsful as it will* The purfe—the 
power of the purfe is every thing; fldlfully managed, with fo neceffitous a govern¬ 
ment as ours, it would, one after another, have gained all we wifiled. As to a war, 
Heaven knows the event; and if we have fuccefs, fnecefs itfelf may ruin us; France 
may have a Cromwell in its boforn, as well as England. Metz is, without exception, 
the cheapeft town I have been in. The table d’hote is 36s. a head, plenty of good 
wine included. We were ten, and had two courfes and a defert of ten diffies each, 
anti thofe courfes plentiful. The fupper is the fame ; 1 had mine, of a pint of wine 
and a large plate of chaudies, in my chamber, for 10s. a horfe, hay, and com 25s. 
and nothing for the apartment; my expence was therefore 7 is. a day, or 2s. 1 ifd.; 
and with the table d’hote for fupper, would have been but 97s. or 4s. ofd,—In ad¬ 
dition, much civility and good attendance. It is at the Faifan. Why are the cheap- 
eft inns in France the belt ? —The country to Pont-a-Mouffon is all of bold features* ■— 
The river Mofelle, which is considerable, runs in the vale, and the hills on each fide 
are high. Not far from Metz there are the remains of an ancient aqueduft for con¬ 
ducing the waters of a fpring acrofs the Mofelle : there are many arches left on this 
fide, with the houfes of poor people built between them. At Pont-a-Mouflbn Monf, 
Pichon, the fub-delegue of the intendant, to whom 1 had letters, received me politely, 
fadsfied my enquiries, which he was well able to do from his office, and conducted 
me to fee whatever was worth viewing in the town. It does not contain much ; the 
ecole miliraire, for the fonsof the poor nobility, alio the couvent dePremontre, which 
has a very fine library, one hundred and feven feet long, and twenty-five broad. I 
was introduced to the abbot as a perfon who had iorne knowledge in agriculture.——- 
17 miles. 

The 15th. I went to Nancy, with great expectation, having heard it- represented 
as the prettied town in France. I think, on the whole, it is not undeserving the cha¬ 
racter in point of building, dire&ion, and breadth of ftreets.—Bourdeaux is far more 
magnificent; Bayonne and Nantes are more lively; but there is. more equality in 
Nancy; it is almoft all good ; and the public buildings are numerous. The place 
royale, and the adjoining area are fuperb* Letters from Paris! all confufion ! the 
miniftry removed : Monf. Necker ordered to quit the kingdom without noife. The 
effect on the people of Nancy was confiderable.—I was with Monf* Willemet when 
his letters arrived, and ior fome time his houfe was full of enquirers; all agreed, that 
vol. iv* c c 
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it was fatal news, anti that it would occafion great commotions. "What will be the re- 
fult at Nancy? The'anfwer was in effect the fame from all I put this queftion to : 
We are a provincial town, we mult wait to fee what is done at Paris; but every thing 
is to be feared from the people, becaufe bread is fo dear, they are half ftarved, and 

are confequently ready for commotion.-This is the general feeling; they are as 

nearly concerned as Paris; but they dare not ftir; they dare not even have an opi. 
nijn cf their own till they know what Paris thinks ; fo that if a ftarving populace were 
not in queftion, no one would dream of moving. This confirms what I have often 
heard remarked, that the deficit would not have produced the revolution but in con¬ 
currence with the price of bread. Does not this fhew the infinite confequence of 
great cities to the liberty of mankind ? Without Paris, I queftion whether the pre- 
fent revolution, which is rapidly working in France, could poflibly have had an origin. 
It is not in the villages of Syria or Diarbekir that the Grand Signor meets with a mur¬ 
mur againfi: his will; it is at Conftantinople that he is obliged to manage and mix 
caution even with defpotifm. Mr. Willemet, who is demonftrator of botany, {hewed 
me the botanical garden, but it is in a condition that fpeaks the want of better funds. 
He introduced me to Monf. Durival, who has written on the vine, and gave me one 
of his treatifes, and alfo two of his own on botanical fubjefts. He alfo conduced me 
to Monf. I’Abbe Grandpere, a gentleman curious in gardening, who, as foon as he 
knew that I was an Englifhman, whiinfically took it into his head to introduce me to 
a lady, my countrywoman, who hired, he faid, the greateff part of his houfe. I re- 
monftrated againfi: the impropriety of this, but all in vain ; the Abbe had never tra¬ 
velled, and thought that if he were at the diftance of England from France (the French 
are not commonly good geographers) he Ihould be very glad to fee a Frenchman ; and 
that, by parity of reafoning, this lady mull be the fame to meet a countryman lhe 
never faw or heard of. Away he went, and would not reft till I was conducted into 
her apartment. It was the Dowager Lady Douglas ; fhe was unaflfe&ed, and good 
enough not to be offended at fuch .a ftrange inlruiion. She had been here but a few 
days ; had two fine daughters with her, and a beautiful Kamchatka dog ; file was much 
troubled with the intelligence her friends in the town had juft given her, fince fhe 
would, in all probability, be forced to move again, as the news of Monf. Necker’s 
removal, and the new mihiftry being appointed, would certainly occafion fuch dreadful 
tumults, that a foreign family would probably find it equally dangerous and difagree* 
able.-18 miles. 

The 16th. All the houfes at Nancy have tin eave troughs and pipes, which render 
walking in the ftreets much more eafy and agreeable; it is alfo an additional confump- 
tion, which is politically ufeful. Both this place and Luneville are lighted in the 
Englifh manner, inftead of the lamps being flrung acrofsthe ftreets as in other French 
towns. Before I quit Nancy, let me caution the unwary traveller, if he is not a great 
lord, with plenty of money that he does not know what to do with, againfi: the hotel 
d’Angleterre; a bad dinner, 3 livres, and for the room as much more. A pint of wine 
and a plate of chaudie 20s. which at Metz was 10s. and in addition, I liked fo little my 
treatment, that I changed my quarters to the hotel de Halle, where, at the table 
d’hote, I had the company of fome agreeable officers, two good courfes, and a defert 
for 36s, with abotttle of wine. The chamber 20s.; for building, however, the hotel 
d’Angieterre is much fuperior, and is the firft: inn. In the evening to Luneville. The 
country about Nancy is pleafing.-17 miles. 

The 17th. Luneville being the rcfidence of Monf. Lazowfki, the father of my much 
efteemed friend, who was advertifed of my journey, I waited on him in the morning; 
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he received me with not politenefs only, but hofpitality—with a hofpitality I began 
to think was not to be found on this fide of the kingdom.—From Mareuil hither, I 
had really been fo unaccuHomed to receive any attentions of that fort, that it awaken, 
ed me to a train of new feelings agreeable enough.—An apartment was ready for 
me, which I was prelfed to occupy, defired to dine, and expected to flay fome days: 
lie introduced me to his wife and family, particularly to M. l’Abbe Lazowfkj, who, 
with the molt obliging alacrity, undertook the office of lliewing me whatever was worth 
feeing.-—We examined, in a walk before dinner, the eflablilhment of the orphans; 
well regulated and conducted. Luneville wants fuch eflablifhments, for it has no 
manufactory, and therefore is very poor; I vvas affured not lefs than halt the popu¬ 
lation of the place, or ten thoufand perfons are poor. Luneville is cheap. A cook’s 
wages twoj three, or four louis; a maid’s, that dreffes hair, three or four louis ; a 
common houfemaid, one louis; a common footman, or a houfe lad, three louis. 
Rent of a good houfe fixteen or feventeen louis. Lodgings of four or five rooms, 
fome of them fmall, nine louis. After dinner, wait on M. Vaux dit Pompqne, an 
intimate acquaintance of my friend; here mingled hofpitality and politenefs alfo received 
me; and fo much was I prefled to dine with him to-morrow, that l fhould certainly 
flay, were it merely for the pleafure of more converfation with a very fenfible and 
cultivated man, who, though advanced in years, has the talents and good humour to 
render his company univerfally agreeable : but I was obliged to refufe it, having been 
out of order all day. Yefterday’s heat was followed, after fome lightning, by a 
cold night, and I laid, without knowing it, with the windows open, and caught cold, 
I fuppofe, from the information of my bones. I am acquainted with ftrangers as 
eafily and quickly'as any body, a habit that much travelling can fcarcely fail to give, but to 
be ill among them would be enuyante, demand too much attention and encroach 
on their humanity. This induced me to refufe the obliging wiflies of both the 
Meffrs. Lazo wikis, Monf. Pompone, and alfo of a pretty and agreeable American 
lady, I met at the houfe of ihe latter. Her hiftory is Angular, and yet very natural. 
She was Mifs Blake, of New-York; what carried her to Dominical know not; but 
the fun did not Jpoil her complexion: a French officer, Monf. Tibalie, on taking the 
Ifland, made her his captive, and in turn became .hers, fell in love, and married her ; 
brought his prize to France, and fettled her in his native town of Luneville. r Ihe regi¬ 
ment, of which he is major, being quartered in a diflant province, fhe complained of 
feeing her hufband not more than for fix months in two years. She has been four 
years at Luneville; and having the fociety of three children, is reconciled to a feene of 
life new to her. Monf. Pompone, who, Ihe aflured ine, is one of the belt men in the 
world, has parties every day at his houfe, not more to his own fatisfa&ion than to her 
comfort.—This gentleman is another in fiance, as well as the major, of attachment to 
the place of nativity ; he was born at Luneville ; attended King Staniflaus in fome re- 
fpectable office near his perfon; has lived much at Paris, and with the great, and had 
firll minifters of Hate for his intimate friends; but the love of the natale folum brought 
him back to Luneville, where has lived beloved and refpedted for many years, fur- 
rounded by an elegant colledlion of books, among!! which the poets are not forgotten, 
having himfelf no inconfiderable talents in transfufing agreeable fentiinents into pleafing 
verfes. He has fome couplets of his own compofition, under the portraits of his 
friends, which are pretty and eafy. It would have given me much pleafure to have 
fpent fome days at Luneville; an opening was made for me in two houfes, where I 
fliould have met with a friendly and agreeable reception: but the misfortunes of tra¬ 
ct c 2 veiling 
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veiling are foinetimes the accidents that erofs the moments prepared for enjoyment; 
and at others, the fyflem of a journey inconfiftent with the plans of defined pleafure. 

The i 8tin To' flaming, through an unmterefting country.-28 miles. 

The 1 q til* To Savern, in Aiface; the country to Fhalfbourg, a fmall fortified town, 
on the frontiers, is much the fame in appearance as hitherto* The women in Aiface 
wear draw hats, as large as thole worn in England ; they (belter the face, and fhould fe- 
cure fbme pretty country girls, but I have feen none yet. Coming out of Phalfbourg, 
there are fome hovels miferable enough, yet have chirnnies and windows, but the inha¬ 
bitants in the lowef! poverty. From that town to Savern all a mountain of oak timber, 
the defeent deep, and the road winding. In Savern I found myfelf to all appearance 
truly in Germany ; for two days pa ft much tendency to a change, but here not one 
peribn in an hundred has a word of French ; the rooms are warmed by (toves; the 
kitchen-hearth is three or four feet high, and various other trifles (hew, that you are 
among another people. Looking at a map of France, and reading hiiiories of Lours 
XIV, never threw his conqueff or feizure of Aiface into the fame light, which travelling 
into it did : to rrofs a great range of mountains ; to enter a level plain, inhabited by a 
people totally diftinft and different from France, with manners, language, ideas, preju¬ 
dices^ and habits all different, made an impreffion of the injuftice and ambition of fuch 
a condo ft, much more forcible than ever reading had done : fo much more powerful 
are things than Words.-22 miles. 

The 2cth n To Strafbourg, through one of the richeft feenes of foil and cultivation to 
be met with in France, and exceeded by Flanders only. I arrived at Strafbourg at a 
critical moment, which I thought Would have broken my neck ; a detachment of horfe, 
with their trumpets on one fide, a party of infantry, with their drums beating on the 
other, and a great mob hallooing, frightened my French mare ; and 1 could icareely 
keep her from trampling on Meffrs. the tiers eiat, On arriving at the inn, hear the 
imerefang news of the revolt of Paris.—The Gardes Frangoifes joining the people; 
the little dependence on the reft of the troops ; the taking of the Baftile ; and the in- 
ftitution of the milice bourgeoife ; in a word, of the abfolute overthrow of the old go¬ 
vernment. Every thing being now decided, and the kingdom in the hands of-the af- 
femblv, they have the power to make a new conftituiion, fuch as they think proper; 
and it will be a great fpecfacle for the world to view, in this enlightened age, the repre- 
tatives of twenty-five millions of people fitting on the conftruftion of a new and better 
order and fabric of liberty, than Europe has yet offered. It will now be feen, whether 
they will copy the coiiftkution of England, freed from its faults, or attempt, front theory, 
to frame fomething abfolutely fpecuhuive: in the former cafe, they will prove a blef- 
fmg to their country ; in the latter, .they w ill probably involve it in inextricable confu- 
fions and civil wars, perhaps notin the prefent period, but certainly at fome future one. 
1 hear nor of their removing from Verfailles ; if they ftay there under the controul of 
an armed mob, they mult make a government that will pleafe the mob; but they will, 
I fuppofe, be wife enough to move to fome central town, Tours, Blois, or Orleans, 
where their deliberations may be free- But the Parifian fpirit of commotion fpreads 
quickly ; it is here ; the troops, that were near breaking my neck, are employed to 
keep an eye on the people who fhew figns of an intended revolt. They have broken 
the windows of fome magiftrates that are no favourites ; and a great mob of them is at 
this moment affembled, demanding ckmoroufly to have meat at 5s. a pound. They 
have a cry among them that will conduit them to good lengths,—“Point dTmpdt & 
vivent les etats/’—Waited on Monf. Herman,, pro fefibr of natural hiftory in the Uni- 

6 verfity 
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verfity here, to whom I hgd letters: he replied to fome of my queRions, and introduced 
me for others to Monf. Zimmer, who having been in fome degree a practitioner, had 
under/tanding enough of the fubjed to afford me fome information that was valuable. 
View the public buildings, and crofs the Rhine palling for fome little diftance into Ger¬ 
many, but no new features to mark a change ; Alface is Germany, and the change 
great on defcending the mountains. The exterior of the cathedral is fine, and the rower 
Angularly light and beautiful; it is well known to be one of the higheft in Europe; 
commands a noble and rich plain, through which the Rhine, from the number of its 
illands, has the appearance of a chain of lakes rather than of a river. Monument of 
Marechal Saxe, &c. &c. I am puzzled about going to Carl Prime, the refidence of 
the Margrave of Baden : it was my intention formerly to do it, if ever 1 were within an 
hundred miles ; for there are fome features in the reputation of that fovereign, which 
made me wifh to be there. He fixed Mr. Taylor, of Bifrons, in Kent, whole hufbandry 
I deferibe in my Eaftern Tour, on a large farm ; and the ceconomiftes in their writings, 
or rather Phyfiocratical rubbifh, fpeak much of an experiment he made, which however 
erroneous their principles might be, marked much merit in the prince. Monf. Herman 
tells me all'o, that he has fent aperfon into Spain to purchafe rams for the improvement 
of wool. I wifh he had fixed on fomebody likely to underflarid a good ram, which a 
profefibr of botany is not likely to do too well. This botanifl is the only perfon Monf* 
Herman knows at Carl Prime, and therefore can give me no 'letter thither, and how I 
can go, unknown to all the world, to the refidence of a fovereign prince, (for Mr, Tay¬ 
lor has left him) is a difficulty apparently infurmountable.-22§ miles. 

The 1 1ft. I have fpent fome time this morning at the cabinet literaire, reading the 
gazettes and journals that give an account of the tranfattions at Paris: and I have 
had fome converfation with feveral fenfible and intelligent men on the prefent revolution* 
The fpirit of revolt is gone forth into various parts of the kingdom ; the price of bread 
has prepared the populace every where for all forts of violence; at Lyons there have 
been commotions as furious as at Paris, and the fame at a great many other places; 
Daupfnne is in arms : and Bretagne in abfolute rebellion. The idea is, that the peo¬ 
ple will, from hunger, be driven to revolt; and when once they find any other means 
of fubfi Renee than that of honeft labour, every thing will be to be feared. Of fuch 
confequence it is to a country, and indeed to every country, to have a good police of 
corn ; a police that fliall, by lecuring a high price to the farmer, encourage his culture 
enough to fecure the people at the fame time from famine. My anxiety about Carlfrhue 

is at an end ; the Margrave is at Spavv; 1 ffiall not therefore think of going.-Night 

__I have been witnefs to a fcene curious to a foreigner; but dreadful to Frenchmen that 

are confiderate. Puffing through the fquare of the hotel de ville, the mob were break¬ 
ing the windows with Rones, nofwithflanding an officer and a detachment of borfe were 
in the fquare. Perceiving that their numbers not only increafed, but that they grew 
bolder and bolder every moment, I thought it worth Raying to fee what it would end 
in, and clambered on to the roof of a row of low Ralls oppofite to the building, againlt 
which their malice was directed. Here I beheld the whole comtnodioufly. Finding 
that the troops would not attack them, except in words and menaces, they grew more 
violent, and furiouRy attempted to beat the doors in pieces with iron crows; placing 
ladders to the windows. In about a quarter of an hour, which gave time for the af- 
fembled magiftrates to efcape by a back door, they burft all open, and entered like a 
torrent with an univerfal fhout of the fpeflators From that minute a fhower of cafe- 
irients, la flies, fh utters, chair's, tables, lopHas, books, papers, pictures, &C. rained in- 
eeffantiy from all the windows of the houfe, which is feventy or eighty feet long, and 

which t 
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which was then fucceeded by tiles, fkirting boards, bannifters, frame-work, and every 
part of the building that force could detach. The troops, both horfe and foot, were 
quiet fpeclators. They were at firfltoo few to interpofe, and, when they became more 
numerous, the mifchief was too far advanced to admit of any other condud than guard¬ 
ing every avenue around, permitting none to go to the fcene of action, but letting every 
one that pleafed retire with his plunder; guards being at the fame time placed, at the 
doors of the churches, and all public buildings. I was for two hours a ipetlator at 
different places of the fcene, fecure myfelf from the falling furniture, but near enough 
to fee a line youth crufhed to death by fomething, as he was handing plunder to a wo¬ 
man, 1 fuppofe his mother, from the horror that was pictured in her countenance. I 
remarked feveral common foldiers, with their white cockades, among the plunderers, 
and mitigating the mob even in fight of the officers of the detachment. There were 
amongft them people fo decently dreffed, that I regarded them with no fmall furprife: 
—-they deitroyed all the public archives ; the flreets for fome way around llrewed with 
papers; this has been a wanton mifchief; for it will be the ruin of many families un¬ 
connected with the inagiftrates. 

The 22d. To Scheleftadt. At Strafbourg, and the country I paffed, the lower 
ranks of women wear their hair in a toupee in front, and behind braided into a circular 
plait, three inches thick, and moft curioufly contrived to convince one that they rarely 
pafs a comb through it. I could not but picture them as the nidus of living colonies, 
that never approached me (they are not burthened with too much beauty}, but- i 
fcratched my head from fenfations of imaginary itching. The moment you are out of 
a great town all in this country is German ; the inns have one common large room, 
many tables and cloths ready fpread, where every company dines ; gentry at fome, and 
the poor at others. Cookery alfo German: fchnitz is a dilh of bacon and fried 
pears; has the appearance of an infamous mefs; but I was furprized, on tailing, to 
find it better than pa Gable. At Scheleliadt I had the pleafure of finding the Count de 
la Rochefoucauld, whole regiment (of Champagne}, of which he is fecond major, is 
quartered here. No attentions could be kinder than what I received from him ; they 
were the renewal of the numerous ones I was in the habit of experiencing from his fa¬ 
mily ; and he introduced me to a good farmer, from whom I had the intelligence I 
wanted.-23 miles. 

The 23d. An agreeable quiet day, with the Count de la Rochefoucauld : dine with 
the officers of the regiment, the Count de Loumene, the colonel, nephew to ihe Car¬ 
dinal de Loumene, prefent. Sup at my friend’s lodgings; an officer of infantry, a 
Dutch gentleman, who has been much in the Eafl Indies, and fpeaks Engliffi. This 
has been a refrefhing day ; the fociety of well informed people, liberal, polite, and com¬ 
municative, has been a contrail to the fombre llnpidity of tables d’hotes. 

The 24th. To Ifenheim, by Colmar. The country is in general a dead level, with 
the Voge mountains very near to the- right; thofe of Suabia to the left; and there is 
another range very dillant, that appears in the opening to the fouth. The news at the 
table d’hote at Colmar curious, that the Queen had a plot, nearly on the point of exe¬ 
cution, to blow up the National Affembly by a mine, and to march the army inllantly to 
maffacre all Paris. A French officer prefent prefumed but to doubt of the truth of it, 
and was immediately overpowered with numbers of tongues. A deputy had written the 
news; they had feen the letter, and not a hefitation could be admitted : I Itrenuoufly 
contended, that it ivas folly and nonfenfe, a mere invention to render perfons odious who, 
for what I knew, might deferve to be fo, but certainly not by fuch means; if the angel 
Gabriel had deicended and taken a chair at table to convince them, it would not have 

ffiaken 
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fhaken their faith. Thus it is in revolutions, one rafcal writes, and an hundred thoufand 

fools believe.- 15 miles. , , _ , r 

The 25th. From Iicnheim, the country changes from the dead flat, to plealant views 
and inequalities, improving ail the way to Befort, but neither fcattered houfes nor inclo- 
f ures . Great riots at Befort:—laft night a body of mob and peafants demanded of the 
magiflrates the arms in the magazine, to the amount of three or four thoufanu (lands ; 
being refufed, they grew riotous, and threatened to fet fire to the town, 011 which the 
gates were fhut- 7 and to-day the regiment of Bourgogne arrived for their protection. Mont 
Necker paffed here to-day in his way from Bade to Baris, efcorted by fifty Bourgeois horfe- 
men, and tlirough the town by the mufic.of all the troops. But the moft bi daunt pet tod of 
his life is paft; from the moment of his reinftatement in power to the afTembling of the 
dates, the £ite of France, and of the Bourbons, was then in his hands; and whatever may 
be the refult of the prefent confufions they will, by posterity, be attributed to his conduct, 
fince he had unqueftior.ably the power of affembling the dates in whatever form he pleated: 
he might have had two chambers, three or one; he might have given what would unavoid¬ 
ably have melted into the conflirutioo of England; all was in his hands; he had the greateft 
opportunity of political architedurethat ever was in the power of man: the great legiflarors 
of antiquity never poftefied fuch a moment: in my opinion he milled it completely, and 
threw that to the chance of the windsand waves, to which he might have given impulfe, di¬ 
rection, and life. I had letters to Monf. de Bellonde, commiffaire de Guerre; I found 
him alone : he afkcd me to fup, faying he fhould have fome perfons to meet me who 
could give me information. On my returning, he introduced me to Madame de Bel- 
londe, and a circle of a dozen ladies, with three or four young officers, leaving the 
room htmfelf to attend Madame, the princefs of fomething, who was on her flight to 
Switzerland. I wifhed the whole company very cordially at a great di (lance, for I Taw, 
at one glance, what fort of information I fhould have. There was a little coterie in one 
corner liftening to an officer’s detail of leaving Paris. This gentleman informed us, that 
the Count d’Artois, and all the princes of the blood, except Monficur, and the Duke 
d’Orleans, the whole conneflion of Polignac, the Marechai de Broglio, and an infinite 
number of the firft nobility had fled the kingdom, and were daily followed by others; 
and Iaftly, that the King, Queen, and royal family, were in a fit nation at Verfailles really 
dangerous and alarming, without any dependence on the troops lieai th^m, and, in 
fad^more like priforiers than free. Here is, therefore, a revolution effeaed by a fort 
of magic ; all powers in the realm are deftroyed but that of the commons; and it now 
will remain to fee what fort of architeas they are at rebuilding an edifice in the place of 
that which has been thus marvellouily tumbled in ruins. Supper being announced, the 
company quitted the room, and as I did not pufh myfelf forward, I remained at the rear 
till I was very whiinfically alone; I was a little flruck at the turn of the moment, and 
did not advance when I found myfelf in fuch an extraordinary fituation, in order to fee 
whether it would arrive at the point it did. I tnen, iiniling, took tny hat, and walked 
fairly out of the houfe. I was, however, overtaken below ; but I talked of bufmefs— 
or pleafure—or of fomething, or nothing—and hurried to the inn. I fhould not have 
related this, if it had not been at a moment that carried with it its apology : the anxiety 
and diftraftion of the time mull fill the head, and occupy the attention of a gentleman; 
—and, as to ladies, what can French ladies think of a. man who travels for the plough ; 

,--2 9 miles. 

The 26th. For twenty miles toLifle furDaube, the country nearly as before ; but 
after that, to Baumes les Dames, it is all mountainous and rocky, much wood, and 
many pleafing feenes of the river flowing beneath. The whole country is in the greateft 
J 1 agitation; 
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agitation; at one of the little towns I paffed, I was queftioned for not having a cock¬ 
ade of the tiers eiat. They laid it was ordained by the tiers, and if I were not a 
Seigneur, I ought to obey. But fuppofe I am a Seigneur, what then, my friends?— 
What then ? they replied fternly, why, be hanged ; for that moll likely is what you 
deferve. It was plain this was no moment for joking, the boys and girls began to ga¬ 
ther, whofe affembling has every where been the preliminaries of mifehief; and if I 
had not declared myleif an Englifhman, and ignorant of the ordinance, I had not ef- 
caped very well. I immediately bought a cockade, but the huffey pinned it into ray 
hat fo loofely, that.befbre l got to Lille, it blew into the river, and 1 was again in the 
fame danger. My affertion of being Englifh would not do. I was a Seigneur, perhaps 
in difguife, and without doubt a great rogue. At this moment a prieffi came into the 
ft reel with a letter in his hand : the people immediately collected around him, and he 
then read aloud a detail From Befort, giving an account of M. Meeker’s pacing, with 
foine general features of news from Paris, and affurances that the condition of the 
people would be improved. When he had fi in died, he exhorted them to abftain from 
all violence; and allured them, they muff not indulge ihemfelves with any ideas of 
impofitions being abolifhed; which he touched on as if be knew that they had gotten 
fuch notions. When he retired, they again furrounded me, who had attended to the 
letter like others; were very ’menacing in their manner; and expreffed many fufpi- 
cions: I did not like my fituation at all, efpecially on hearing one of them fay that I 
ought to be fecured till fomebody would give an account of me. I was on the fteps 
of the inn, and begged they would permit me a few words; I allured them that I was 
an Englilh traveller, and to prove it, I defired to explain to them a cireumflance in 
Englifh taxation, which would be a fatisfafiory comment on what Monfieur 1 ’Abbe 
had told them, to the purport of which 1 could not agree, tie had aliened, that the 
impofitions muft and would be paid as heretofore: that the impofitions mult be paid 
was certain, but not as heretofore, as they might be paid as they were in England. 
* £ Gentlemen, we have a great number of taxes in England, which you know nothing of 
in France ; but the tiers etat, the poor do not pay them : they are laid on the rich; 
every window in a man’s houfe pays ; but if he has no more than fix windows, he pays 
nothing; a Seigneur, with a great eftate, pays the vingtiemes and tallies, but the little 
proprietor of a garden pays nothing; the rich for their horfes, their voitures, their 
fervants, and even for liberty to kill their own partridges, but the poor farmer nothing 
of all this; and what is more, we have in England a tax paid by the rich for the relief 
of the poor; hence the- affertion of Monfieur l* Abbe, that becaufe taxes exifted be¬ 
fore they muft exift again, did not at all prove that they muft be levied in the fame-man¬ 
ner; our Englifh method feemed much better.” There was not a word of this dif- 
courfe they did not approve of; they feemed to think that I might be an honeft fel¬ 
low, which I confirmed by crying, “ vive le tiers, fans impofitions,” when they gave 
me a bit of a huzza, and I had no more interruption from them. IViy mifei able French 
was pretty much on a par with their patois. I got, however, another cockade, which I 
took care to have fo fattened as to lofe it no more. I do not like travelling in fuch 

an unquiet and fermenting moment; one is not fecure for an hour beforehand.- 

35 miles. 

The 27th. To Befanyon; the country mountain, rock, and wood, above the river; 
fome feenes are fine. I had not arrived an hour before I faw a peafant pafs the inn on 
hoLfeback, followed by an officer of the garde burgeoile, of which there are twelve 
hundred here, and two hundred under arms, and his party-coloured detachment, and 
thefe by fome infantry and cavalry. I afked why the militia took the pas of the King’s 

troops ? 
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troops ? f{ For a very good reafon, they replied, the troops would be attacked and 
knocked on the head, but the populace will not refill: the militia.” This peafant, who 
is a rich proprietor, applied for a guard to protect his houfe, in a village where there 
is much plundering and burning. The miichiefs which have been perpetrated in the 
country, towards the mountains and Vefoul, are numerous and Ihocking, Many cha¬ 
teaus have been burnt, others plundered, the feigneurs hunted down like wild beafts, 
their wives and daughters ravilhed, their papers and titles burnt, and all their proper¬ 
ty deftroyed ; and thefe abominations not inflicted on marked perlons, who were odious 
for their former conduct or principles, but an indifcriminating blind rage for the love 
of plunder. Robbers, gallev-flaves, and villains of all denominations, have collected 
and inlligated the pcafants to commit all forts of outrages. Some gentlemen at the 
table d’hote informed me, that letters were received from the Maconois, the Lyonais, 
Auvergne, Dauphine, &c. and that limilar commotions and mifchiefs were perpetrating 
every where; and that it was expeftcd they would pervade the whole kingdom, 'i he 
backwardnefs of France is beyond crediblity in every thing that pertains to intelligence. 
From Stralbourg hither, I have not been able to fee a newfpaper. Here I a Iked lor the 
Cabinet Literaire? None. The gazettes? At the coffee-houfe. Very eafily replied j 
but not fo eafily found. Nothing but the Gazette de France; for which, at this pe¬ 
riod, a man of common fenfe would not give one fol. To four other coffee-houfes, 
at fome no paper at all, not even the Mercure; at the Caffe Militaire, the Courier de 
l’Europe a fortnight old ; and well-dreffed people are now talking of the news of two 
or three weeks pall, and plainly by their difcourfe know nothing of what is paffing. 
The whole town of Befancjon has not been able to afford me a fight of the Journal de 
Paris, nor of any paper that gives a detail of the tranfa&ions of the (fates; yet it is the 
capital of a province, large as half a dozen Englilh counties, and containing twenty- 
five thoufand fouls—and, ftrange to fay! the poll: coming in but three times a week. 
At this eventful moment, with no licence, nor even the leaf!: reftraint on the prefs, 
not one paper eftablilhed at Paris for circulation in the provinces, with the neceffary 
fteps taken by affiche, or placard, to inform the people in all the towns of its ellablilh- 
ment. For what the country knows to the contrary, their deputies are in the Baf- 
tile, in Head of the Baftilc being razed ; fo the mob plunder, burn, and deftroy, in 
complete ignorance: and yet, with all thefe (hades of darknefs, this univerfal mafs of 
ignorance, there are men every day in the Rates, who are puffing themfilves off for 
the firlt nation in Europe! the greatell people in the univerfe! as if the political jun¬ 
tos', or literary circles of a capital confiituted a people; in Read of the univerfal illumi¬ 
nation of knowledge, afting by rapid intelligence on minds prepared by habitual ener¬ 
gy of reafoning, to receive, combine, and comprehend it. That this dreadful igno¬ 
rance of the mals of the people, of the events that moll intimately concern them, arifes 
from the old government, no one can doubt; it is, however, curious to remark, 
that if the nobility of other provinces are hunted like thofe of Franche Comte, of 
which there is little reafon to doubt, that whole order of men undergo a profcription, 
and fuller like {keep, without making the leafl effort to refill the attack. This appears 
marvellous, with a body that have an army of one hundred and fifty thoufand men in 
their hands; for though a part of thofe troops would certainly difobey their leaders, 
yet let it be remembered, that out of the forty thoufand, or poilibly one hundred thou¬ 
sand noblefle of France, they might, if they had intelligence and union amongft them- 
ielves, fill half the ranks of more than half the regiments of the kingdom, with men 
who have fellow-feelings and fellow-fufferings with themfelves; but no meetings, no 
aflociations among them; no union with military men; no taking of refuge in the 
vol. iv. d d ranks 
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ranks of regiments to defend or avenge their caufe; fortunately for France, they fell 
without a ftruggle, ana die without a blow. That un'.verfal circulation of intelligence, 
whLh in England tranfmits the leaft vibration of feeling or alarm, with electric feflfr- 
fcitity, from one end of the kingdom to another, and which unites in bands of connec¬ 
tion'men of fimilar i: ter ells and fuuations, lias no exiftence in France. Thus it may 
te laid, perhaps with truth, that the fall of the King, court, lords, nobles, army, 
church, and parliaments, proceeds from a want of intelligence being quickly circulated, 
confequently from the very eft'eSs of that thraldom in which they held the people : it 
is therefore a retribution rather than a punilbment. i 8 nnlcs. 

The 28th. At the table d’hote lall night a perfon gave an account of being flopped 
at Salins for want of a paffport, and fullering the greateft inconveniences; I found it 
necelfary, therefore, to demand one for my fell', and went accordingly to the Bureau; 
but went in vain: this was an air veritablement d’un comrnis.—Thefe paffports are new 
things from new men, in new power, and fhew that they do not bear their new ho¬ 
nours too meekly. Thus it is impoffible for me, without running my bead againlt a 
wall, to vifit the Salins or Arbois, where I have a letter from M. de Brouflonet, but 
I mud take my chance and get to Dijon as fall as l can, where the prefident de Virly 
kncws me, having fpcnt fome days at Bradfield, unlefs indeed being a prefident and 
a m Neman, he has been knocked on the by the tiers etat. At night to the play; 
miftrable performers; the theatre, which has not been built many years, is heavy; 
the arch that parts the ftage from the houfe is like the entrar.ce of a cavern, and the 
line of the amphitheatre, that of a wounded eel; I do not like the air and manners of 
the people here. The mafic, and bawling, and fqueaking of 1 ’Epreuve Villageoife of 
Grhty, which is wretched, had no power to put me in better humour. 1 will not 
take leave of this place, to which I never defire to come again, without faying that they 
have a fine promenade; and that Monfieur Arthaud, the arpenteur, to whom I applied 
for information without any letter of recommendation, was liberal and polite, and an- 
fwered my inquiries fatisfa&orily. 

The 29th. To Orechamp the country is bold and rocky, with fine woods, and yet 
it is not agreeable; it is like many men that have ellimable points in their characters, 
and yet we cannot love them. Poorly cultivated too. Coming out of St. Vete, a 
pretty riant landlkip of the river doubling through the vale, enlivened by a village 

and fome fcattered houfes; the mod pleafing view I have feen in Franche Comte.- 

23 miles. 

The 30th. The mayor of Dole is made of as good fluff as the notary of Befan£on 
he would give no paffport; but as he accompanied his refufal With neither airs nor 
graces, I let him pafs. To avoid the centinels, I went round the town. The country 
to uxonne is cheerful. Crofs the Soane-at Auxonne; it is a fine river, through a 
region of flat meadow of beautiful verdure; commons for great herds of cattle; vaft- 
ly flooded, and the hay-cocks under water. To Dijon is a fine country, but wants 
wood. My paffport demanded at the gate; and as I had none, two bourgeois muf- 
queteers conducted me to the hotel de ville, where I was queflioned, but finding that- 
I was known at Dijon, they let me go to my inn. Out of luck; Monfieur de Virly, 
on whom I moft depended for Dijon, is at Bourbon le Bains, and Monfieur de Mor- 
veau, the celebrated chemilt, who I expected would have had letters for me, had 
none, and though he received me very politely, when 1 was forced to announce my- 
felf as his brother in the Royal Society of London, yet I felt very awkwardly; how¬ 
ever, he defired to fee me again next morning. They tel 1 me here, that the iritendant 
is fled; and that the Prince of Conde, who is governor of Burgundy, is in Germany; 
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they pofitively aflert, and with very little ceremony, that they would both be hanged, 
if they were to come hither at prefentj fuch ideas do not mark too much authority in. 
the milice burgeoife, as they have been inftituted to ftop and prevent hanging and plun¬ 
dering. They are too weak, however, to keep the peace; the licence and fpirit of de¬ 
predation, of which 1 heard fo much in crofting Franche Compte, has taken place, but 
not equally in Burgundy. In this inn, la Ville de Lyon, there is at prefent a gentle¬ 
man, unfortunately a feigneur, his wife, family, three fervants, an infant but a few 
months old, who efcaped from their flaming chateau half naked in the night; all their 
property loft except the land itfelf; and this family valued and efteemed by the neigh¬ 
bours, with many virtues to command the love of the poor, and no oppreflions to pro¬ 
voke their enmity. Such abominable aftions mult bring the greateft deteftation to the 
caufe from being unneceffary ; the kingdom might have been fettled in a real fyftem of 
liberty, without the regeneration of fire and fword, plunder and bloodfhed. Three 
hundred bourgeois mount guard every day at Dijon, armed, but not paid at the ex¬ 
pence of the town : they have alfo fix pieces of cannon. The nobleffe of the place, as 
the only means of fafety, have joined them—fo that there are croix de St. Louis in the 
ranks. The palais des eiats here, is a large and fplendid building, but not ftriking pro- 
portionably to the mafs and expence. The arms of the Prince of Conde are predomi¬ 
nant ; and the great falon is called the Salle a manger de Prince. A Dijon artift has 
painted the battle of Seniff, and the grand Conde thrown from his horfe, and a deling, 
both well executed. Tomb of the Duke of Bourgogne, 1404. A pifture by Reubens 
at the Chartreufe. They talk of the houfe of Monf. de Montigdy, but not fliewn, his 
fifter being in it. Dijon, on the whole, is a handfome town; the ftreets, though old 
built, are wide and very well paved, with the addition, uncommon in France, of 
trottoirs.—■—28 miles. 

The 31ft. Waited on Monf. de Morveau, who has, moft fortunately for me, re¬ 
ceived, this morning, from Monf. de Virly, a recommendation of me, with four let¬ 
ters from Monf. de Brouffonet; but Monf. Vaudrey, of this place, to whom one of 
them is addrelfed, is abfent. We had feme converfation on the interefting topic to 
all philofophers, phlogifton; Monf. de Morveau contends vehemently for its non- 
cxiftence; treats Dr. Prieftley’s laft publication as wide of the queilion; and decla¬ 
red, that he confiders the controverfy as much decided as the queftion of liberty is in 
France, He {hewed me part of the article air in the New Encyclopaedia by him, to be 
pubhflied foon ; in which work, he thinks he has, beyond controverfy, eftablifhed the 
truth of the do&rine of the French chytnifts of its non-exiftence. Monf. de Morveau 
requefted me to call on him in the evening to introduce me to a learned and agreeable 
lady j and engaged me to dine with him to-morrow. On leaving him I went to fearch 
cofi'ee-houfes; but will it be credited, that I could find but one in this capital of d 3 ur- 
gundy, where I could read the newfpapers ?—At a poor little one in the fquare, I 
read a paper, after waiting an hour to get it. The people I have found every where 
defirous of reading newfpapers; but it is rare that they can gratify themfelves : and 
the general ignorance of what is palling may be collected from this, that 1 found no¬ 
body at Dijon had heard of the riot at the town-houfe of Strasbourg; I deferibed it 
to a gentleman, and a party collefted around me to hear it; not one of them had 
heard a fyllable of it, yetit is nine days fince it happened ; had it been nineteen, I quef¬ 
tion whether they would but juft have received the intelligence; fut, though they 
are flow in knowing what has really happened, they are very quick in hearing what 
is impcfiible to happen. The current report at prelent, to which all poflible credit is 
given, is, that the Queen has been convicted of a plot to poifon the King and Mon- 
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fieur, and give the regency to the Count d’Artois; to fet fire to Paris, and blow tip 
the Palais Royal by a mine! — Why do not the feveral parties in the ftates.caufe pa¬ 
pers to be printed, that fhall tranfmit their own fentiments and opinions only, in or¬ 
der that no man in the nation, arranged under the fame ftandard of reafoning, may 
want the facts that are neceffary to govern his arguments, and the conclufions that 
great talents have drawn from thofe facts ? The King has been advifed to take feveral 
iteps of authority againft the flates, but none of his minifters have advifed the eftab- 
lifhment of journals, and their fpeedy circulation, that Ihould undeceive the people in 
thofe points his enemies have miireprefented. When numerous papers are publilhed 
in oppofition to each other, the people take pains to fift into and examine the truth 
and that inquifitivenefs alone—the very aft of fearching, enlightens them ; they be¬ 
come informed, and it is no longer eafy to deceive them. At the table d’hote three 
only, myfelf, and two noblemen, driven from their eflates, as 1 conjecture by their 
converfation, but they did not hint at any thing like their lioufes being burnt. Their 
defcription of the ftate of that part of the province they come from, in the road from 
Langres to Gray, is terrible; the number of chateaus burnt not confiderable, but 
three in five plundered, and thepofleffors driven out of the country, and glad to fave 
their lives. One of thefe gentlemen is a very fenfible well informed man ; he con- 
fiders all rank, and all the rights annexed to rank, as deftroyed in faft in France ^ 
and that the leaders of the National Affembly having no property, or very little theni- 
felves, are determined to attack that alfo, and attempt an equal divifion. The expec¬ 
tation is gotten among many of the people ; but whether it take place or not, he con- 
fiders France as abfolutely ruined. That, I replied, was going too far, for the de- 
ftruftion of rank did not imply ruin. “ I call nothing ruin,” he replied, “ but a 
general and confirmed civil war, or difmemberment of the kingdom ; in my opinion, 
both are inevitable; not perhaps this year, or the next, or the year after that, but 
whatever government is built on the foundation now laying in France, cannot ftand 
any rude fliocks ; an unfuccefsful or a fuccefsful war will equally deftroy it.”—He 
fpoke with great knowledge of hilforical events, and drew his political conclufions 
with much acumen. I have met with very few fuch men at tables d’hotes. It may 
be believed, I did not forget M. de Morveau’s appointment. He was as good as his 
word; Madame Picardet is as agreeable in converfation as fhe is learned in the clofet; 
a very pleafing unaffected woman ; fhe has tranflated Scheele from the German, and 
a part of Mr. Kirwan from the Englifh ; a treafure to M. de Morveau, for fhe is able 
and willing to converfe with him on chymtcal fubjefts, and on any others that tend 
either to inftruft or pleafe. I accompanied them in their evening’s promenade. She 
told me, that her brother, Monf. de Poule, was a great farmer, who had fown 
large quanties of fainfoin, which he ufed for fattening oxen; file was forry he was 
engaged fo clofely in the municipal bufinefs at prefent, that he could not attend me to 
his farm. 

Auguft i. Dined with Monf. deMorveau by appointment; Monf. Profeffeur Chau- 
fee, and Monf. Picardet of the party. It was a rich day to me; the great and juft 
reputation of Monf. de Morveau, for being not only the firll ehymifl of France, but 
one of the greatefl that Europe has to boa It, was alone fufficient to render his compa¬ 
ny interefliug ; but to find fucb a man void of affeftation ; free from thofe airs of fu- 
periority which are fometimes found in celebrated characters, and that referve which 
oftener throws a veil over their talents, as well as conceals their deficiencies for which 
it is intended—was very pleafing. Monf. de Morveau is a lively, converfable, clo- 
quent man, who, in any fiation of life, would be fought as an agreeable companion. 

Even 
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Even in ms eventful moment of revolution, the converfation turned almoft entirely 
on chymical fubjefts. I urged him, as I have done Dr. Prieftley more than once, 
and Monf. La Voifier alfo, to turn his enquiries a little to the application of his fcience 
to agriculture; that there was a fine field for experiments in that line, which could 
feareely fail of making difcoveries ; to which he affented ; but added, that he had no 
time for fuch enquiries : it is clear, from his converfation, that his views are entirely 
occupied by the non-exiftence of phlogifton, except a little on the means of eftablifhing 
and enforcing the new nomenclature. White we were at dinner a proof of the New 
Encyclopaedia was brought, the chymical part of which work is printed at Dijon, 
for the convenience of Monf. de Morveau. 1 took the liberty of telling him, that a 
man who can devife the experiments which fliall be mod condufive in afcertaining the 
queftions of a fcience, and has talents to draw all the ufeful conclufions from them, 
fhould be entirely employed in experiments, and their regifter; and if I were king 
or minifter of France, 1 would make that employment fo profitable to him, that he 
lhould do nothing elfe. He laughed, and alked me, if I were fuch an advocate for 
working, and fuch an enemy to writing, what I thought of my friend Dr. Prieftley ? 
And he then explained to the two other gentlemen that great philofopher’s attention 
to inetaphyiics, and polemic divinity. If an hundred had been at table, the fenti- 
meat would have been the fame in every bofom. Monf. M. fpoke, however, with great 
regard for the experimental talents of the Do&or, as indeed who in Europe does not ? 
1 afterwards refleded on Monf. de Morveau’s not having time to make experiments 
that lhould apply chymiftry to agriculture, yet having plenty of it for writing in fo 
voluminous a work as Pankouck’s. I lay it down as a maxim, that no man can 
eftablilh or fupport a reputation in any branch of experimental philo Ibpby, fuch as 
fliall really defcend to pofterity, otherwife than by experiment; and that commonly 
the more a man works, and the lefs he writes the better, at lea ft the more valuable 
will be his reputation. The profit of writing has ruined that of many (thofe who 
know Monf. de Morveau will be very fure I am far enough from having him in my eye; 
his fituation in life puts it out of the queftion) ; that compreffion of materials, which 
is luminous; that brevity which appropriates fails to their deftined points, are alike 
inconfiftent with the principles that govern all compilations; there are able and refpec- 
table men now in every country for compiling ; experimenters of genius fhould range 
themfelves in another dafs. If I were a fovereign, and capable confequently of re¬ 
warding merit, the moment I heard of a man of real genius engaged in fuch a work 
I would give him double the bookfeUer’s price to let it alone, and to employ bimfelf 
in paths that did not admit a rival at every door. There are who will think that this 
opinion comes oddly from one who has pubiifhed fo many books as I have; but I hope it 
will be admitted, to come naturally at leaft from one who is writing a work from, 
which he does not expect to make one penny, who, therefore, has ftronger motives 
to brevity than temptations to prolixity. The view of this great chymill's laboratory 
will fhew that he is not idle: -it confifts of two large rooms, admirably furnifhed in¬ 
deed. There are fix or /‘even different furnaces, (of which Macquer’sis the moif pow¬ 
erful.) and fuch a variety and extent of apparatus, as 1 have feen no where elfe, with a 
furniture of fpecimens from the three kingdom, as looks truly like bufinefs. There 
are little writing defks, with pens a id paper, fcattered every where, and in his libra¬ 
ry alfo, which is convenient. He has a large courfe of eudiometrical experiments 
going on at prefcnt, particularly with Fontana's and Volta’s eudiometers. He feem? 
to think, that eudiometrical trials are to be depended on : keeps his nitrous air in 
quart bottles, flopped with common corks, but reveifed; and that the air is always 
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the fame, Jf made From the fame materials. A very fimple and elegant method of 
afcertaining the proportion of vital air he explained to us, by making the experiment; 
putting a inorfel of phofphorus into a glafs retort, confined by water or mercury, and 
inflaming it, by holding a bougie under it. The diminution of air marks the quantity 
that was vital on the antiphlogiftic doctrine. After one extinflion, it will boil, but not 
enflame. lie has a pair of fcales made at Paris, which, when loaded with three thou- 
fand grains, will turn with the twentieth part of one grain; an air pump, with glafs 
barrels, but one of them broken and repaired ; the Count de BufFon’s fyftem of burn- 
ing lens; an abforber; a refpirator, with vital air in a jar on one fide, and lime-water 
in°another; and abundance of new and mofb ingenious inventions for facilitating en¬ 
quiries in the new phllofophy of air. Thefe are fo various, and at the fame time fo 
well contrived to anfwer the purpofe intended, that this fpecies of invention feems to 
be one very great and effential part of Monf. de Morveau’s merit; I wifli he would 
follow Dr. Prieftley’s idea of publifiiing his tools, it would add not inconfiderably to 
his great and well earned reputation, and at the fame time promote the enquiries he 
engages in aniongft all other experimenters. M. de Morveau had the goodnels to ac¬ 
company me in the afternoon to the Academy of Sciences : they have a very hand- 
fome falon, ornamented with the bulls of Dijon worthies; of fuch eminent men as 
this city has produced, Boffuet—Fevret —De Brofles—De Crebillon—Pyron—Bonhier 

_Rameau—and lafUy, Buffon; and fome future traveller will doubtlefs fee here, 

that of a man inferior to none of thefe, Monf. de Morveau, by whom I had now the 
honour of being conduced. In the evening we repaired again to Madame Picardet, 
and accompanied her promenade : I was pleafed, in converfation on the prefent diftur- 
bances of France, to hear Monf. de Morveau remark, that the outrages committed by 
the peafants arofe from their defects of lumieres. In Dijon it had been publicly recom¬ 
mended to the curees to enlighten them fomewhat politically in their fermons, but all 
in vain, not one would go out of the ufiial routine of his preaching.— Quere , Would 
not one newfpaper enlighten them more than a fcore of priefts ? I afked Monf. de 
Morveau, how far it was true that the chateaus had been plundered and burnt by the 
peafants alone; or whether by thofe troops of brigands, reported to be formidable ? 
He allured me, that he has made firitt enquiries to afeertain this matter, and is of 
opinion, that all the violences in this province, that have come to his knowledge, have 
been committed by the peafants only; and much has been reported of brigands, but 
nothing proved. At Befainjon I heard of eight hundred ; but how could a troop of 
eight hundred banditti march through a country, and leave their exiftence the leaft 
queftionable ?—as ridiculous as Mr. Baye’s army incog. 

The ad. To Beaune; a range of hills to the right under vines, and a flat plain to 
the left, all open, and too naked. At the little infignificant town of Nuys, forty men 
mount guard every day, and a large corps at Beaune. I am provided with a pafij'ort 
from the Mayor of Dijon, and a flaming cockade of the tiers ctat, and therefore hope 
to avoid difficulties; though the reports of the riots of the peafants are fo formidable, 
that it feems itnpoffible to travel in fafety. Stop at Nuys for intelligence concerning 
the vineyards of this country, fo famous in France, and indeed in all Europe; and ex¬ 
amine the CIos de Voujaud, of one hundred journaux, walled in, and belonging to a 

convent of Bernardine Monks.-When are we to find thefe fellows chufing badly * ? 

The fpots they appropriate fhew what a righteous attention they give to things of the 
fpirlt.- n miles. 

• Sold "fince by the Aflembly for 1,140,600 litres, or 500I, doling, per journal, 
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The 3d. Going out of Chagnie, where I quitted the great T.vons road, pafs by the 
canal of Chauiais, which goes on very poorly ; it is a truly ufef'ul undertaking, and 
therefore left undone; had it been for boring cannon, or coppering men of war, it 
would have been finilhed long ago. To Montcenis adifagreeable country; Angular in 
ha features. It is the feat of one of Monf. Weelkainfong's eftablifhmeats for cafiing 
and boring cannon: I have already deferibed one near Nantes. The French fay, that 
this a&ive Englifhman is brother-in-law of Dr. Prieftly, and therefore a friend of man¬ 
kind ; and that he taught them to bore cannon in order to give liberty to America. 
The eftabliflnnent is very confiderable; there are from five hundred to fix hundred 
men employed, befides colliers; five (team engines are erefted for giving the blalls, 
and for boring ; and a new one building. I converted with an Englifiiman who works 
in the giafs-houfe, in the eryftal branch ; there were once many, but only two are left 
at prefent: he complained of the country, faying there was nothing good in it but 

wine and brandy ; of which things I queflion not but he makes- a fufficient ufe.- 

3*5 miles. 

The 4th, By a miferable country moft of the way, and through hideous roads to 
Autun. Th;e firfl; feven or eight miles the agricuIture quite contemptible. From thence 
to Autun ail, or nearly all, inclofed, and ihe firft fo for many miles. From the hill 
before Autun an immenfe view down on that town, and the flat country of the Bour- 
bonnoisfor a great ex tent.—View at Autun the temple of Janus—the walls—the cathe¬ 
dral—the abbey. The reports here of brigands, and burning and plundering,, are as 
numerous as before; and when it was known in the inn that I came from Burgundy 
and Franche Compt, I had eight or ten people introducing themfelves, in order to afk 
for news. The rumour of brigands here increafed to one thoufand fix hundred ilrong. 
They were much furprifed to find that I gave no credit to the exiftence of brigands, as 
I was well perfua.iett, that all the outrages that had been committed, were the work, of 
the peafants only, lor the fake of plundering; This they had no conception of, and : 
quoted a lid of chateaus burnt by them ; but on analyfing thefe reports,, they plainly 
appeared to be ill founded.-20 miles. 

The 5th. The extreme heat of yefterday made me feverilh; and this morning I- 
waked with a fore throat. 1 was inclined to walte a day here for the fecurity of my 
health ; but we are all fools in trifling with the things mo valuable to us. Lofs of 
time, and vain expence, are always in the head of a man who travels as much en pbi- 
lofophe as 1 am forced to do. To Maifon de Bourgogne, I thought myfelf in a new 
world ; the road is not only excellent, of gravel, but the country is inclofed and 
wooded.. There are many gentle i equalities, and feveral ponds that add to the beauty 
©f the country. The weather, filice the commencement of Auguft, has been clear, 
bright, and burning ; too hot to be perfectly agreeable in the middle of the day, but 
no flies, and therefore I do not regard the heat. This circumftance may, I think, be 
fixed on as the tefl. In Languedoc, &c. thefe heats, as I have experienced, are at¬ 
tended by myriads, and confequently they are tormenting. One had need be fick at 
this Maifon de Bourgogne; a healthy ftomach would not eafily be filled ;. yet it is the 
polt-houfe. In the evening to Lufy, another miferable poft-houfe. Nute, through all 
Burgundy the women wear flapped men s hats, which have not nearly fo good an etFedt 
as the ftraw ones of Alface.-22 miles. 

The lull. To efcape the heat, out at four in the morning, to Bourbon Lancy, through 
the fame country incloled, but wretchedly cultivated, and all amazingly improveable. 
If I had a large tract in this country, I think I ftiould not be long in making a for¬ 
tune; climate, prices, roads, inclofures, and every advantage, except government. All 
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■from Autun to the Loire is a noble field for improvement, not by expenfive operations 
of manuring and draining, but merely by fubllituting crops adapted to the foil. Whea 
I fee fuch a country thus managed, and in the hands of Itarving metayers, inftead of fat 
farmers, I know not how to pity the feigneurs, great as their prefent fufferings are. I 
met one of them, to whom I opened my mind : — he pretended to talk of agriculture, 
finding I attended to it; and allured me he had Abbe Roziere’s corps complet, and he 
believed, from his. accounts, that this country would not do for any thing but rye, I 
alked him, whether he or Abbe Rcxier knew' the right end of a plough ? He affured 
me, that the Abbe was un homme de grand merite, beau coup d’agriculteur. Crofs the 
Loire by a ferry; it is here the fame natty fcene of fhingle, as in Touraine. Enter the 
Bourbonnois ; the fame inclofed country, and a beautiful gravel road. At Chavanne 
le Roi, Monf. Joly, the aubergifle, informed me of three domains (farms) to be fold, 
adjoining almolt to his houfe, which is new and well built. I was for appropriating his 
■inn at once in my imagination fora farm houfe, and was working on turnips and clover, 
when he told me, that if I would walk behind his liable, 1 might fee, at a fmall distance, 
two of the houies; he laid the price would be about 50 or 6o,oco livres (2,625b), and 
would altogether make a noble farm. If I w'ere twenty years younger, 1 ftould think 
ferioufly of fuch a fpeculation; but there again is the folly and deficiency of life $ twenty 
years ago, fuch a thing would, for want of experience, have been my ruin; and, now 
\ have the experience, I am too old for the undertaking.-27 miles. 

The 7th. Moulins appears to be but a poor ill built town. I went to the Belle 
Image, but found it fo bad, that I left, and went to the Lyon d ? Or, which is worfe. 
This capital of the Bourbonnois, and on the great poll road to Italy, has not an ina 
equal to the little village of Chavanne. To read the papers, I went to the coffee-houfe 
of Madame Bourgeau, the belt in the town, where I found near twenty tables let for 
company, but, as to a newfpaper, I might as well have demanded an elephant.— 
Here is a feature of national backwardness, ignorance, flupidity, and poverty! In the 
capital of a great province, the feat of an intendant, at a moment like the prefent, with 
a National /ifiembly voting a revolution, and not a newfpaper to inform the people 
whether Fayette, Mirabeau, or LouL XVI. were on the throne. Companies at a cof¬ 
fee-houfe, numerous enough to fill twenty tables, and curiofity not active enough 

to command one paper. What impudence and folly !-Folly in the cultomers 

of fuch a houfe not to infill on half a dozen papers, and all the journals of the 
affembly ; and impudence of the woman not to provide them! Could fuch a people 
as this ever have made a revolution, or become free ? Never, in a thoufand centuries! 
The enlightened mob of Paris, amidlt hundreds of papers and publications, have done 
the whole. I demanded why they had no papers ? They are too dear j but fhe made 
me pay 24/I for one difh of coffee, with milk, and a piece of butter about the fize of a 
walnut. It is a great pity there is not a camp of brigands in your coffee-room, Ma¬ 
dame Bourgeau. Among the many letters for which I am indebted to Monf. Brouf- 
fonet, few have proved more valuable than one I had for Monf. 1 ’Abbe de Barut, prin¬ 
cipal of the college of Moulins, who entered with intelligence and animation into the 
objeft of my journey, and took every flop that was poffible to get me well informed. 
He carried ine to Monf. le Count de Grimau, lieutenant-general of the Balliage, and 
dire&or of the Society of Agriculture at Moulins, who kept us at dinner. He appears 
to be a man of confiderable fortune, of information, and knowledge, agreeable and 
polite. He difcourfed with me on the (tate of the Bourbonnois j and affured me, that 
eftates were rather given away than fold : that the metayers were fo miftrably poor, it 
was impoffible for them to cultivate well. I ftarted fame obfervations on the modes 
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which ought to be purfued ; but all convention of that fort is time loft in France. After 
dinner, M. Grimau carried me to his villa, at a fmall diftance from the town, which is 
very prettily fituated, commanding a view of the vale of the Allier. I.etterg’from Paris, 
which contain nothing but accounts truly alarming, of the violences Committed all over 
the kingdom, and particularly at and in the neighbourhood of the capital. M. Necker’s 
return, which it was expeded would have calmed every thing, has no effect at all; and it 
is particularly noted in the National A ffembly, that there is a violent party evidently bent 
on driving things to extremity : men who, from the violence and conflicts of the mo¬ 
ment, find themfelves in a pofition, and of an importance that refults merely from 
public confufion, will take effectual care to prevent the fettlement, order, and peace, 
which, if eftablifbed, would be a mortal blow to their confequence: they mount by the 
ftorm, and would fink in a calm. Among other perfons to whom Monf. 1 ’Abbe Barut 
introduced me, was the Marquis de Goulte, chef d’efcadre of the French fleet, who was- 
taken by Admiral Bofcawen at Louifbourg, in 1758, and carried to England, where 
be learned Englifh, of which he yet retains fomething. I had mentioned to Monf. 
I’Abbe Barut, that J had a coramiffion from a perfoo of fortune in England, to look 
out for a good purcbafe in France; and knowing tiiat the marquis would fell one of 
his eft ales, he mentioned it to him. Monf. de Goutte gave me fuch a defcription of 
it, that I thought, though my time was fhort, that it would be very well worth bellow¬ 
ing one day to view it, as it was no more than eight miles from Mouiins, and, propofing 
to take me to it the next day in his coach, T readily confented. At the time appointed, 
I attended the Marquis, with M. 1 ’Abbe Barut, to his chateau of Riaux, which is in the 
r.iidft of the cftate he would fell on fuch terms, that I never was more tempted to fpe- 
culate: 1 have very little doubt but that the perfon who gave me a commifllon to look 
out for a purchafe, is long fijice fickened of the fcheme, which was that of a refidence 
for pleafure, by the difturbances that have broken out here: fo that I fliould clearly 
have the refulal of it myfelf. It would be upon the whole a more beneficial purchafe 
than 1 had any conception of, and confirms Monk de Grimau’s affertion, that eftates 
here are rather given away than fold. The chateau is large and very well built, con¬ 
taining two good rooms, either of which would hold a company of thirty people, with 
three fmaller ones on the ground floor; on the fecond ten bedchambers, and over 
them good garrets, fome of which are well fitted up ; all forts of offices fubftantially 
ertfted, and on a plan proportioned to a large family, including barns new built, for 
holding half the corn of the eftate in the ftraw, and granaries to contain it when 
threfhed. Alfo a wine prefs and ample cellaring, for keeping the produce of the vine* 
yards in the moll plentiful years. "1 he fituation is on the fide of an agreeable rifing, 
with views not extenfive, but pleafing, and all the country round of the fame features I 
have deicribed, being one of the fineit provinces in France. Adjoining the chateau is a 
field of five or fix arpents, well walled in, about half of which is in culture as a garden, 
and thoroughly planted with all forts of fruits. There are twelve ponds, through which 
a fmall ftream runs, fufficient to turn two mills, that let at 1000 livres (43I. i$s.) 
a-year. The ponds fupply the proprietor’s table amply with fine carp, tench, perch, 
and eels; and yield befides a regular revenue of 1000 livres. There are twenty arpents 
of vines that yield excellent white and red wine, with houfes for the vignerons; woods 
more than fufficient to fupply the chateau with fuel; and Jaftly, nine domains or farms 
let to metayers, tenants at will, at half produce, producing, in cafti, 10,5000 livres, 
( 4 J 9 ** 7 s ■ ^d.) confequently the grofs produce, farms, mills, and fifli, is 12,300 livres. 
The quantity of land, I conjefhire from viewing it, as well as from notes taken, may 
be above 3000 arpents or acres, lying all contiguous and near the chateau. The out- 
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goings for thofe taxes paid by the landlord ; repairs, garde de chaffe, game-keeper (for 
here are all the feignenrai rights, haute juftice, &c.), fteward, expences on wine, &c. 
amount to about 4400 livres, (192I. 10s.) It yields therefore net fomething more 
than 8oco livres (35c!.} a year. The price afked is 300,000 livres (13,125I. ; but for 
this price is given the furniture complete of the chateau, all the timber, amounting, by 
valuation of oak only, to 40,000 livres, (1750I.) and all the cattle on the eftate, viz. 
one thoufand fheep, fixty cows, feyenty-two oxen, nine mares, and many hogs. Know¬ 
ing, as I did, that I could, on the fecurity of this eftate, borrow the whole of the pur- 
chafe-money, I withftood no trifling temptation when I refilled it. The fineft climate 
in France, perhaps in Europe; a beautiful and healthy country; excellent roads,; a 
navigation to Paris; wine, game, filh, and every thing that ever appears on a table, 
except the produce of the tropics; a good houfe, a fine garden, ready markets for 
every fort of produce ; and, above all the reft, three thoufand acres of iuclofed land, 
capable in a very little time of being, without expence, quadrupled in its produce, alto¬ 
gether formed a picture fufficient to tempt a man who had been five and-twenty years 
in the conftant practice of the hulbandry adapted to this foil. But the Hate of govern- 
n>n;t— the poflibility that the leauers of the Paris democracy might in their wifdom 
ahoiilh property as well as rank; and that in buying an eftate I might be purchafing 
my lhare in a civil war—deterred me from engaging at prefent, and induced me 
to requeft only that the Marquis would give me the refufal of it, before he fold it 
to-any body elfe. When 1 have to treat with a perfon for a purchafe, I Diall wifh to 
deal with fuch an one as the Marquis de Goutte. He has a phyfiogmony that pleafes 
me; the eafe and politeness of his nation is mixed with great probity and honour; and 
is not rendered lets amiable by an appearance of dignity that flows from an ancient and 
refpeflable family. To me he feems a man in whom one might, in any tranfaclion, 
place implicit confidence. I could have lpent a month in the Bourbonnois, looking at 
eftates to be fold ; adjoining to that of M. de Goutte’s is another of 270,000 livres pur¬ 
chafe, Ballain ; Monf. FAbl e Baruf having made an appointment with the proprietor, 
carried me in the afternoon to fee the chateau and a part of the lands; all the country 
is the fame foil, and in the lame management. It confifts of eight farms, flocked with 
cattle and ILeep by the landlord ; and here too the ponds yield a regular revenue. In¬ 
come at prefent 10,000 livres (4371* ics.) a year ; price 260,000 livres ( 1 1,375!.') and 
ic,coa livres for wood—twenty-five years purchafe. Alfo near St. Poncin another of 
400,000 livres, (17,5001.) the woods of which, four hundred and fifty acres, produce 
5000 livres a year; eighty acres of vines, the wines fo good as to be lent to Paris; 
good land for w heat, and much fown; a modern chateau, avec toutes les aifances, &c. 
And I heard of many others. I conjefture that one of the fmell contiguous eftates in 
Europe might at prefent be laid together in the Bourbonnois. And I am further in¬ 
formed, that there are at prefent fix thoufand eftates to be fold in France; if things 
go on as they do at prefent, it wiil not be a queftion of buying eftates, but kingdoms, 
and France itlelf will be under the hammer. 1 love a fyfttm of policy that infpires 
fuch confidence as to give a value to land, and that -renders men fo comfortable on 
their eftates as to make the fale of them the laft of their ideas. Return to Moulins.— 
30 miles. 

The 1 oth Took my leave of Moulins, where eftates and farming have driven even 
Maria and the poplar from my head, and left me no room for the tombeau de Montmo- 
renci; having paid extravagantly for the mud walls, cobweb tape ft ry, and unfavory 
fcents of the Lyon d’Or, 1 turned my mare towards Chateauneuf, on the road to Au¬ 
vergne. r l he accompaniment of the river makes the country pleafant. I found the 
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inn full, bufy, and buftling ; Monfeigneur, the bifhop, coming to the fete of St. Lau¬ 
rence, patron of the parifh here. Aiking for the cornmodite, I was defired to walk 
into the garden. This has happened twice or thrice to me in France; I did not before 
find out that they wore fucli good cultivators in this country ; I am not well made for 
difpenfmg this fort of fertility ; but my lord the bilhop and thirty fat priefts will, after 
a dinner that has employed all the cooks of the vicinity, doubtlefs contribute amply to 
the amelioration of the lettuces and onions of Monf, le Maitre de la Pofle. To St. 
Poncin.-30 miles. 

The 1 ith. Early to Rioin, in Auvergne. Near that town the country is interefting; 
a fine wooded vale to the left, every where bounded by mountains; and thofe nearer 
to the right of an interefting outline. Riom, part of which is pretty enough, is all 
volcanic; it is built of lava front the quarries of Volvic, which are highly curious to a 
naturalift. The level plain, which I palled in going to Clermont, is the commence¬ 
ment of the famous Limagneof Auvergne, aflerted to be the molt fertile of all France; 
but that is an error, 1 have feen richer land in both Flanders and Normandy. This 
plain is as level as a ftill lake; the mountains are all volcanic, and confeqitently inter¬ 
efting. Pafs a feene of very fine irrigation, that will ftrike a farming eye, to Mont 
Ferrand, and after that to Clermont. Riom, Ferrand, and Clermont, are all built, or 
rather perched, 011 the tops of rocks. Clermont is in the inidft of a molt curious coun¬ 
try, all volcanic; and is built and paved with lava; much of it forms one of the worft 
built, dirtieft, and molt ftinking places I have met with. There are many ftreets that 
can, for blacknefs, dirt, and ill (cents, only be reprefented by narrow channels cut in a 
night dunghill. The contention of naufeous favours, with which the air is impregnated, 
when brilk mountain gales do not ventilate thefe excrementitious lanes, made me envy 
the nerves of the good people, who, for what I know, may be happy in them. It is 
the fair, the town full, -and the tables d’hotes crowded-25 miles. 

The 12th. Clermont is partly free from the reproach I threw on Moulins and Belan- 
501), for there is a faile a lefture at a Monf. Bovares’, a bookleller, where I found feveral 
newfpapers and journals; but at the coffee-houfe I enquired for them in vain :. they tell 
me alfo, that the people here are great politicians, and attend the arrival of the courier 
with impatience. The confequence is, there have been no riots; the molt ig¬ 
norant will always be the readieft for mifehief. The great news juft: arrived from Paris, 
of the utter abolition of tythes, feudal rights, game, warrens, pidgeons, &c. have been 
received with the greateft joy by the mafs of the people, and by all not immediately in- 
terefted; and lorne even of the latter approve highly of the declaration: but I have had 
much oonverfation with two or three very fenfibleperfons, who complain bitterly of the 
grofs injuftice and cruelty of any fuch declarations of what will be done, but is not ef¬ 
fected and regulated at the moment of declaring. Monf. l’Abbe Arbre, to whom 
Monf. de Brouflcmet’s letter introduced me, had the goodnefs not only to give me all the 
information relative to the curious country around Clermont, which, particularly as a 
naturalift, attracted his enquiries, but alfo introduced me to Monf. Chabrol, as a gentle¬ 
man who has attended much to agriculture, and who anfwered my enquiries in that line 
with great readinefs. 

The 13th. At Roya, near Clermont, a village in the volcanic mountains, which are fo 
curious, and of late years fo celebrated, are lome fprings, reported by philofophical tra¬ 
vellers to be the fineft and moft abundant in France; to view thefe objects, and more 
ftill, a very fine irrigation, faid alfo to be praftifed there, I engaged a guide. Report, 
when it fpeaks of things of which the reporter is ignorant, is fure to magnify; the irri¬ 
gation is nothing more than a mountain fide converted by water to fome tolerable mea- 
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dow, but done coarfely, and not well underflood. That in the vale, between Riorn 
and Ferrand, far exceeds it. The fprings are curious and powerful: they gufh, or ra¬ 
ther burfl: from the rock in four or five dreams, each powerful enough to turn a mill, 
into a cave a little below the village. About half a league higher there are many 
others ; they are indeed fo numerous, that fcarcely a projection of the rocks or hills is 
without them. At the village, I found that my guide, inftead of knowing the country 
perfectly, was in reality ignorant; 1 therefore took a woman to conduct me to the 
fprings higher up the mountain; on my return, file was arretted by a foldier of the 
garde bourgeoife (for even this wretched village is not without its national militia) for 
having, without perniiffion, become the guide of a ftranger. She was conducted to a 
heap of ftones, they call the chateau. They told me they had nothing to do with me: 
but as to the woman, fhe fliould be'taught more prudence for the future: as the poor 
devil was in jeopardy on my account, I determined at once to accompany them for the 
the chance of getting her cleared, by attefling her innocence. We were followed by 
a mob of all the village, with the woman's children crying bitterly, for fear their mo¬ 
ther fhould be imprifoned. At the caftle, we waited fame time, and were then (hewn 
into another apartment, where the town committee was affembled; the accufation was 
heard; and it was wifely remarked by all, that, in fuch dangerous times as thefe, when 
all the world knew that fo great and powerful a perfon as the Queen was confpiring 
againft France in the moll alarming manner, for a woman to become the conduClor of 
a ftranger—and of a ftranger who had been making fo many fufpicious enquiries as I had, 
was a high offence. It was immediately agreed, that fhe ought to be imprifoned. I af- 
fured them fhe was perfectly innocent ; for it was impoffible that any guilty motive 
fliould be her inducement; finding me curious to fee the fprings, as I had viewed the 
lower ones, and wanted a guide for feeing thofe higher in the mountain, Ihe offered 
herfelf: and could have no other than the induftriousview of getting a few fols for her 
poor family. 'They then turned their enquiries againft: me, that if 1 wanted to fee fprings 
only, what induced me to a(k a multitude of queftions concerning the price, value, and 
p^'oduft of the lands? What had fuah enquiries to do with fprings and volcanoes? I told * 
them, that cultivating fome land in England, rendered fuch things ioterefb’rig to meper- 
fonally : and lafily, that if they would fend to Clermont, they might know, froni feverai 
refpe&able perfons, the truth of all I afferted ; and therefore I hoped, as it was the wo¬ 
man’s firll indiferetion, for I could not call it ofFence, they would difmifs her. Thi3 
was refufed at firft, but affented to at laft, on my declaring, that if they imprifoned her, 
they fhould do the fame by me, and anfwer it as they could. They confented to let 
her go, with a reprimand, and I departed ; not marvelling, for I have done with that, 
at their ignorance, in imagining that the Queen fliould confpire fo dangeroufly againft 
their rocks and mountains. I found my guide in the midft of the mob, who had been, 
very bufy in putting as many queftions about me, as I had done about their crops.— 
There were two opinions ; one party thought I was a commiffaire, come to afeettain the 
damage done by the hail; the other, that 1 was an agent of the Queen’s, who intended, 
to blow the town up with a mine, and fend all that efcaped to the gallies. The care 
that mu ft have been taken to render the character of that princefs detefted among the 
people, is incredible; and there feem every where to be no abfurdities too grofs, nor 
circumftances too impoffible for their faith. In the evening to the theatre, the Oprimift 
well afted. Before I leave Clermont, I muft remark, that I dined, or fupped five times 
at the table d’hote, with from twenty to thirty merchants and tradefmen, officers, &c. 
and it is i-oteafyfor me to exprefs the infignificance,—the inanity of the converfation. 
Scarcely any politics, at a moment when e /cry bofom ought to beat with none but po¬ 
litical 
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litical fenfations. The ignorance or the flupidiry of thefe people mud be abfolutely in¬ 
credible ; not a week paffes without their country abounding with events that are ana¬ 
lyzed and debated by the carpenters and blackhniths of England. The abolition of 
tythes, the deftru£tion of the gabelle, game made property, and feudal rights destroy¬ 
ed, are French topics, that are tranflated into Englilh within fix days after they hap¬ 
pen, and their confequences, combinations, refults, and modifications, become the dif- 
quifition and entertainment of the grocers, chandlers, drapers, and ffmemakers of all the 
towns of England; yet the lame people in France do not think them worth their eon- 
verfation, except in private. Why ? becaufe conyerfation in private wants little know¬ 
ledge ; but in public it demands more ; and therefore 1 fuppofe, for 1 confefs there are 
a thoufand difficulties attending the folution, they are filent. But how many people, 
and how many fubjects, on which volubility is proportioned to ignorance ? Account for 
the fad as you pleafe, but with me it admits no doubt. 

The 14th. T 0 Izoire, the country -'I interefting, from the number of conic moun¬ 
tains that rife in every quarter; feme are crowned with towns ;—on others are Raman 
caffles, and the knowledge that the whole is the work of fubterranean fire, though in 
ages far too remote for any record to announce, keeps the attention perpetually alive. 
Monf. de 1 ’Arbre had given me a letter to Monf. Bres, doctor of phyfic, at Izoire : I 
found him, with all the townfmen, collected at the hotel de ville, to hear the newfpaper 
read. He conducted me to the upper end of the room, and feated me by himfelf: the 
fubjeft of the paper was the fuppreflion of the religious houfes, and the commutation of 
tythes. I obferved that the auditors, among whom were fome of the lower clafs, were 
very attentive ; and the whole company feemed well pleafed with whatever concerned 
the tythes and the monks. Monf. Bres, who is a fenfible and intelligent gentleman, 
walked with me to his farm, about half a league from the town, on a foil of fuperior rich- 
nefs; like all other farms, this is in the hands of a metayer. Supped at his houfe af¬ 
terwards, in an agreeable company, with much animated political converfation. We 
difeufied the news of the day ; they were inclined to approve of it very warmly; but X 
contended, that the National Affembly did not proceed on any regular well digefted 
fyfiem ; that they feemed to have a rage for pulling down, but no taffe for rebuilding: 
that if they proceeded much farther on fueh a plan, deftroying every thing, but eftab- 
iifhing nothing, they would at laft bring the kingdom into fuch confufion, that they 
would even themfelves be without power to reflore it to peace and order;, and that luch a 
fituationwould, in its nature, be on the brink of the precipice of bankruptcy and civil war. I 
ventured further, to declare it as my idea, that without an upper houfe, they never could, 
have either a good or a durable conffitution. We had a difference of opinion on thefepoints; 
but I was glad to find, that there could be a fair difcufllon; and that, jn a company of 
fix or feven gentlemen, two would venture to agree with a fyftem fo unfafhionable as 
mine.-17 miles. 

The 15th. The country continues nterefting to Brioud. On the tops of the mountains 
of Auvergne are many old caffles, and towns, and villages. Pafs the river, by a bridge 
of one great arch, to the village of L.ampdes. At that place, wait on Monfieur Grey- 
flicr de Talairat, avocat and lubdelegue, to whom I had a letter; and who was fo oblig¬ 
ing as to an Twer, with attention, all n;y enquiries into the agriculture of the neighbour¬ 
hood. He enquired much after Lord Briffol; and was not the worfe pleafed with me, 
when he heard that l came from the fame province in England. We drank his Lord- 
fhip’s health, in the lining white wine, kept four years in the fun,, which.Lord Briffol 
had much commended.- lS miles.. 
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The 16th. Early in the morning, to avoid the heat, which has rather incommoded 
me, to Fix, Crofs the river by a ford, near the fpot where a bridge is building, and 
mount gradually into a country, which continues interefting to a naturalift, from its vol¬ 
canic origin ; for all has been either overturned, or formed by fire, Pafs Chomet; and 
defending, remark a heap of bafaltic columns by the road, to the right; they are fmall, 
but regular fexagons. Foulaget appears in the plain to the left. Stopped at St. George, 
where I procured mules, and a guide, to fee the bafaltic columns at Chitliac, which, 
however, are hardly ftriking enough to reward the trouble. At Fix, I faw a field of 
fine clover; a fight that I have not been regaled with, I think, fince Alface. I defined 
to know to whom it belonged? to Monf. C.offier, dodtor of medicine. I went to his 
houfie to make enquiries, which he was obliging enough to gratify, and indulged mein 
a walk over he principal part of his farm. Me gave me abottleof excellent vinblanc 
mouikux, made in Auvergne. I enquired of him the means of going to the mine of 
antimony, four leagues from hence ; but he faid the country was fo enrage in that part, 
and had lately been fo mifehievous, that he advifed me by all means to give up the pro¬ 
ject. This country from climate, as well as pines, muff be very high. I have been for 
three days paft incited with heat; but to-day, though the fun is bright, the heat has been 
quite moderate, like an Englifh fuminer’s day, and I am affured that they never have 
it hotter ; but complain of the winter’s cold being very fevere; and that the fnpw in 
the iaft was fixteen inches deep on the level. The interefting circumflance of the whole 
is the volcanic origin; all buildings and walls are of lava : the roads are mended with 
lava, pozzolana, and bafaltes; and the face of the country every where exhibits the 
origin in fubterraneari fire. The fertility, however, is not apparent, without reflection. 
The crops are not extraordinary, and many bad ; but then the height is to be confidered. 
In no other country that I have feen are fuch great mountains as thefe, cultivated fo 
high ; here corn is feen every where, even to their tops, at heights where it is ufual to 
find rock, wood, or ling (erica vulgaris)-42 miles. 

The 17th. The whole range of the fifteen miles to Le Puy en Velay, is wonderfully 
interefting. Nature, in the production of this country, fuch as we fee it at prefent, mult 
have proceeded by means not common elfewhere. It is all in its form tempeftuous as 
the billowy ocean. Mountain rifes beyond mountain, with endlefs variety : not dark 
and dreary, like thofe of equal height in other countries, but fpread with cultivation 
(feeble indeed) to the very tops. Some vales funk among them, of beautiful verdure, 
pleafe the eye. Towards Le Puy the feenery is ftill more ftriking, from the addition of 
fome of the moft Angular rocks any where to be feen. The caftle of Polignac, from 
which the duke takes his title, is built on a bold and enormous one; it is almoft of a 
cubical form, and towers perpendicularly above the town, which furrounds it at its foot, 
i he family of Polignac claim an origin of great antiquity ; they have pretenfions that go 
back, I forget whether to Hector or Achilles ; but I never found any one in converfa- 
tion inclined to allow them more than being in the firft clafs of French families, which 
they undoubtedly are. Perhaps there is no where to be met with a caftle more formed 
to give a local pride of family than this of Polignac : the man hardly exifts that would 
not feel a certain vanity, at having given his own name, from remote antiquity, to fo 
lingular and fo commanding a rock; but if, with the name, it belonged to me, I would 
Icarcely fell it for a province. The building is of fuch antiquity, and the fituation fo ro¬ 
mantic, that all the feudal ages pafs in review in one’s imagination, by a fort of magic in¬ 
fluence; you recognize it for the refidence of a lordly baron, who, in an age more dif- 
tant and more refpettable, though perhaps equally barbarous, was the patriot defender 
ol his country againft the invafion and tyranny of Rome. In every age, fince the hor¬ 
rible 
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rible combudions of nature which produced it, fuch a fpot would be chofen for fecurity 
and defence. To have given one’s name to a cadle, without any lofty pre-eminence or 
Angularity of nature, in the mid ft, for inftance, of a rich plain, is not equally flattering to 
our feelings: all antiquity of family is derived from ages of great barbariftn, when civil 
commotions and wars i.vept away and confounded the inhabitants or fuch fituations. 
The Bretons of the plains of England were driven to Bretagne; but the fame people, in 
the mountains of Wales, (luck fecure, and remain there to this day. About a gun-lhot 
front Polignac is another rock, not fo large, but equally remarkable ; and in the town 
of Le Puy, another commanding one riles to a vaft height; with another more lingu¬ 
lar for its tower-like form-*-on the top of which St. Michael’s church is built. Gy plum 
and lime-done abound ; and the whole country is volcanic ; the very meadows are on 
lava: every thing, in a word, is either the product of fire, or has been dtfturbed or 
tolled about by it. At Le Puy, fair day, and a table d’hote, with ignorance, as ulual. 
Many coffee-houles, and even confiderable ones, but not a fingle newfpaper to be 
found in any.-15 miles. 

The iSth'. Leaving Puy, the hiU which the road mounts on the way to Cofterous, 
for four or five miles, commands a view of the town far more picturefque than that 
of Clermont. The mountain* covered with its conical town, crowned by a vaft rock, 
with thofe of St. Michael and of Polignac, form a mod fingular fcene. The road is a 
noble one, formed of lava and pozzolana. The adjacent declivities have a drong dif- 
pofition to run into bafakic pentagons and fexagons; the dones put up in the road, 
bv way of pods, are parts of bafaltic columns. The inn at Pradelles, kept by three 
filters, Pichots, is one of the word I have met with in France. Contraction, poverty, 
dirt, and darknefs.- zo miles. 

The 1 oth. To Thuytz; pine woods abound; there are faw-mills, and with 
ratchet wheels to bring the tree to the faw, without the condant attention of a man, as 
in the Pyrenees : a great improvement. Pafs by a new and beautiful road, along the 
fide of iminenfe mountains of granite; chefnut trees ipread in every quarter, and 
cover with luxuriance of vegetation rocks apparently fo naked, that earth feems a 
dranger. This beautiful tree is known to delight in volcanic foils and fituations: 
many are very large; I meafured one fifteen feet in circumference, at five from the 
ground •, and many are nine to ten feet, and fifty to fixty high. At Maiffe the fine 
road ends, and then a rocky, almod natural one for fome miles ; but for half a mile 
before Thuytz recover the new one again, which is here equal to the fined to be feen, 
formed of volcanic materials, forty feet broad, without the lead done, a firm and na¬ 
turally level cemented furface. They tell me that one thoufand eight hundred toifes 
of it, or about two and a half miles, cod 180,000 livres ^8250!.) It conducts accord¬ 
ing to cudom, to a miferable inn, but with a large ftablej and in every relpeft Monfieur 
Grenadier excels the Deraoifelles Pichots. Here mulberries fird appear, and with them 
flies j for this is the fird day I have been incommoded. At Thuytz I had an object 
which I fuppofed would demand a whole day: it is within four hours ride of the 
Montague de la coup au Colet d’Aifa, of which M. Faujas de St. Fond has given a 
plate, in his Refearches fur les volcanoes eteints, that fhews it to be a remarkable ob¬ 
ject : I began to make enquiries, and arrangements for having a mule and a guide to 
go thither the next morning ; the man and his wife attended me at dinnar, and did 
not feem, from the difficulties they raifed at every moment, to approve my plan: 
having alked them fome quedions about the price of provifions, and other things, I 
fuppofe they regarded me with fufpicious eyes, and thou jht that 1 had no good inten¬ 
tions. I defired however to have the mule*—fome difficulties were made-1 mud 
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have two mules—Very well, get me two. Then returning, a man was not to be had ; 
with frefh expreflions of furprife, that 1 fhould be eager to" fee mountains that did not 
concern me. After railing frefh difficulties to every thing I faid, they at la!t plainly 
told me, that Pfhould neither have mule nor man ; and this with an air that evidently 
mads the cafe hopelefs. About an hour after, I received a polite tneffage from the 
Marquis Deblou, feigneur of the parifh, who hearing tliat an inquifitive Engliflim.an’ 
was at the inn, enquiring after volcanoes, propofed the pleafure of taking a walk with 
me. I accepted the offer with alacrity, and going direflly towards his houfe met him 
on the road. I explained to him my motives and my difficulties; he faid, the people 
bad gotten fame abfurd fufpicions of me. from my questions, and that the prefect time 
was fo dangerous and critical to all travellers, that he would advife me by no means to 
think of any fuch excurfions from the great road, unlels I found much readinefs in 
the people to conduct me: that at any other moment than the prefent he fhould 
be happy to do it himfelf, but that at prefent it was impolfible for any perfon 
to be too cautious. There was no refilling this reafoning, and yej to lofe the molt cu¬ 
rious volcanic remains in the country, for the crater of the mountain is as ditlinft in 
the print of Motif, de St. Fond, as if the lava were now running from it, was a mor¬ 
tifying circumfiance. The Marquis then fhewed me his garden and his chateau, 
amidft the mountains; behind it is that of Graven*, which is an extinguiflied volcano 
likewife, but the crater riot difcernible without difficulty. In convention with him 
and another gentleman, on agriculture, particularly the produce of mulberries, they 
mentioned a fmall piece of laud that produced, by filk only, 120 livres (5I. <;s. ,• a 
year, and being contiguous to the road we walked to it. Appearing very fmall for fuch 
a produce, I flepped it to a certain ihe contents, and intmuxi th'in in my pocket-book. 
Soon after, growing dark, I 10 k my leave of tile gentlemen, and retired to my inn. 
What I had done had more wit.iefies than I dreamt of; for at eleven o’clock at nigh", 
a full hour after I had been afleep, the commander of a file of t.veury niilice bour- 
geoilc, with their mufquets, or 1 words, or iabr.s, or pikes, ent.red my chamber, 
furrounded my bed, and demanded my paffport. A dialogue e 'tied, too long to mi- 
note; 1 was forced firfl to give them my patfport, and, that not faiisfiing them, my 
papers. They told me that 1 was undoubtedly a conspirator with the Queen, the Couilt 
d’Artois, and the Count d’Emragues (who has property h r ), who had employed me 
as an arpemeur, to meafure their fields, in order to double th -ir taxes. My papers 
being in Fnglifh laved me. Thty had taken it i do their heads that l was not an Eng- 
lifhman—only a pretended one; for ihey Ipeak fuch a jargon themfelves, that their 
ears were not good enough to dii'cover by my language that 1 was an undoubted fo¬ 
reigner. I heir finding no maps, or plans, nor any thing that they could convert by 
■fuppofition to a eadaltre of their parifh, had its effect, as I could lee by their manner, 
for they converted entirely in Patois. Perceiving, however, that they' were not iatif- 
fied, and talked much of the Count d’Eniragues, I opened a bundle ol letters that were 
ffealed—thefe, gentlemen, are my letters of recommendation to various cities of France 
and Italy, open which you pleafe, and you will find, for they are written in French, 
that I am an hondt Englifhman, and not the rogue you take me for. On this they 
held a frelh confutation and debate, which ended in my favour; they refufed to open 
the letters, prepated to leave me, faying, that my numerous qudhons about lands, 
and meafuring a field, while 1 pretended to come after volcanoes, had railed great fuf- 
ptcions, which they oolerved weie natural at a tune when it was kno-vn to a certainty 
that the Queen, th* Count d’Artois, and the Count d’Emragues vera in a confpira. y 
sgairtft the Vivarais. And thus, to my entire latisfa&ion, they wifl.ed me a good night, 
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and left me to the bugs, which fwarmed in the bed like flies in a honey-pot. I had a 
narrow efcape—it would have been a delicate fituatipn to have been kept prifoner pro¬ 
bably in fome common gaol, or, if not, guarded at my own expence, while they lent a 
courier to Paris for orders.-20 miles. 

The 20th. The fame impofing mountainous features continue to Villeneuve de Berg. 
The road, for half a mile, leads under an immenfe mafs of bafaltic lava, run into con¬ 
figurations of various forms, and reding on regular columns; this vail range bulges in 
the centre into a fort of promontory. The height, form, and figures, and the decifive 
volcanic character the whole mafs has taken, render it a mod filtered ing fpeftacle to the 
learned and unlearned eye. Juft before Aubenas, miftaking the road, which is not half 
finiflied, I had to turn ; it was on the Hope of the declivity, and very rare that any wall 
or defence is found againft the precipices. My French mare has an ill talent of back¬ 
ing too freely when file begins: unfortunately file exercifed it at a moment of imminent 
danger, and backed the chaife, me and her fell" down the precipice ; by great good luck, 
there was at the fpot a fort of fiielf of rock, that made the immediate fall not more than 
five feet direct. I leaped out of the chaife in the moment, and fell unhurt: the chaife 
was overthrown and the mare on her fide, entangled in the harnefs, which kept the 
carriage from tumbling down a precipice of fixty feet. Fortunately flie lay quietly, for 
had Hie ftruggled both mult have fallen. I called fome lime-burners to my affiftance, 
who were with great difficulty brought to fubmit to directions, and not each purfue 
his own idea to the certain precipitation of both mare and chaife. We extricated her 
unhurt, fecured the chaife, and then, with ftill greater difficulty, regained the road with 
both. This was by far the narroweft efcape I have had. A bleffed country for a 
broken limb—confinement for fix weeks or two months at the Cheval Blanc, at Au¬ 
benas, an inn that would have been purgatory itfelf to one of my hogs: alone—without 
relation, friend, or fervant, and not one perfon in fixty that fpeaks French. Thanks - 
to the good providence that preferved me ! What a fituation —1 ffiudder at the reflec¬ 
tion more than 1 did falling into the jaws of the precipice. Before I got from the place 
there were feven men about me, I gave them a 3 livre piece to drink, which for fome 
time they refufed to accept, thinking, with unaffected modelty, that it was too much. 
At Aubeans repaired the harnefs, and, leaving that place, viewed the filk mills, which are 
confiderable. Reach Villeneuve de Berg. I was immediately hunted out by the milice 
bourgeoife. Where is your certificate ? Here again the old obje&ion that my fea¬ 
tures and perfon were not defcribed. Your papers? The importance of the cafe, 
they faid, was great: and they locked as big as if a marfiial’s batton was in hand. 
They tormented me with an hundred queftions; and then pronounced that I was a 
fufpicious looking perfon. They could not conceive why a Suffolk farmer could travel 
into the Vivarais. Never had they heard of any perfon travelling for agriculture! 
They would take my paflport to the hotel de ville—have the permanent council affem- 
bled—and place a centinel at my door. I told them they might do what they pleafed, 
provided they did not prohibit my dinner, as I was hungry; they then departed. In 
about half an hour a gentleman-like man, a Croix de St. Louis came, alked me fome 
queftions very politely, and fecmed not to conclude that Maria Antonietta and Arthur 
Young were at this moment in any very dangerous confpiracy. He retired, faying, he 
hoped I fliould not meet with any difficulties. In another half hour a foldier came to 
conduct me to the hotel de ville; where I found the council affembled ; a good many 
queftions were alked ; and fome expreffions of furprife that an Engliffi farmer fliould 
travel fo far for agriculture—they had never heard of fuch a thing ; but all was in a 
polite liberal manner ; and though travelling for agriculture was as new to them, as if 
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it had been like the antient philofopher’s tour of the world on a cow’s back, and living 
on the milk; yet they did not deem any tiling in my recital improbable, figned my 
paffport very readily, afliired me of every affiftance and civility I might want, and dif- 
miffed me with the politenefs of gentlemen. I described my treatment at Thuytz, 
which they loudly condemned. I took this opportunity to beg to know where that 
Pradel was to be found in this country, of which Oliver de Serres was feigneur, the 
well known French writer on agriculture in the reign of Henry IV. They at once 
pointed out of the window of the room we were in to the houfe, which in Villeneuve 
de Berg belonged to him, and informed me that Pradel was within a league. As this 
was an objefl; I had noted before I came to France, the information gave me no flight 
fatisfaftion. The mayor, in the courfe of the examination, presented me to a gentle¬ 
man who had tranflated Sterne into French, but who did not fpeak Englifh : on my 
return to the auberge I found that this was Monf. de Boiffiere, avocat general of the 
parliament of Grenoble. I did not care to leave the place without knowing fomething 
more of one who had diflinguifhed himfelf by his attention to Englifh literature j and I 
wrote to him a note, begging permiflion to have the pleafure of fome converfation with 
a gentleman who had made our inimitable author fpeak the language of a people he 
loved fo well. Monk de Boifliere came to me immediately, conducted me to his houfe, 
introduced me to his lady and fome friends, and as I was much interefted concerning 
Oliver de Serres, he offered to take a walk with me to Pradel. It may eafily be fup- 
pofed that this was too much to my mind to be refufed, and few evenings have been 
more agreeably (pent. I regarded the refidcnce of the great parent of French agricul¬ 
ture, and who was undoubtedly one of the fir ft writers on the fubjedt that had then 
appeared in the world, with that fort of veneration, which thofe only can feel who have 
addicted themfelves ftrongly to fome predominant purfuit, and find it in fuch moments 
indulged in its moll exquifite feelings. Two hundred years after his exertions, let me 
do honour to his memory, he was an excellent fanner, and a true patriot, and would 
not have been fixed on by Henry IV. as his chief agent in the great project of intro¬ 
ducing the culture of filk in France, if he had not poffefied a confiderablc reputation $ 
a reputation well earned, fince pofterity has confirmed it. The period of his practice 
is too remote to gain any thing more than a general outline of what may now be fup- 
pofed to have been his farm. The bafis of it is limeftone; there is a great oak wood 
near the chateau, and many vines, with plenty of mulberries, fome apparently old 
enough to have been planted by the hand of the venerable genius that has rendered 
the ground claflic. The eftate of Pradel, which is about 5000 Iivres (ciSi. 15s.) a 
year, belongs at prefent to the Marquis of Mirabel, who inherits it in right of his wife, 
as the defcendant of De Serres. I hope it is exempted for ever from all taxes; he 
whofe writings laid the foundation for the improvement of a kingdom, fhould leave to 
his pofterity Ibmc marks of his country men’s gratitude. When the prefent bifhop of 
Sifteron was fhewn like me, the farm of De Series, he remarked, that the nation ought 
to ereft a ftatue to his memory. The fentiment is not without merit, though no more 
than common fnuff-box chat j but if this bifhop has a well cultivated farm in his hands 
it does him honour. Supped with Monf. and Madame de Boifliere, &c. and had the 
pleafure of an agreeable and interefting converfation.-21 miles. 

The 21ft. Monf. de Boifliere, wifliing to have my advice in the improvement of a 
farm, which he has taken into his hands, fix or feven miles from Berg, in my road to 
Viviers, accompanied me thither. I advifed him to form one well executed and well 
improved inclofure every year—to finifh as he advances, and to do well what he at¬ 
tempts to do at all; and I cautioned him againft the common abufe of that excellent 
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hulbandry, paring and burning. I fufpefit, however, that his homrae d’afFaire will be 
too potent for the Englilh traveller. I hope he has received the turnip-feed 1 lent him. 
Dine at Viviers, and pafs the Rhone* After the wretched inns of the Vivarais, dirt, 
filth, bugs, and ftarving, to arrive at"the hotel de Monfieur, at Montilimart, a great 
and excellent inn, was fomething like the arrival in France from Spain: the contrail is 
linking; and I feemed to hug myfelf, that I was again in a chriftian country, among the 
Milors Ninchitreas, and my Ladi Bettis, of Monf. Chabot.-23 miles. 

The 22d. Having a letter to Monf. Faujas de St. Fond, the cebrated naturalift, who 
has favoured the world with many important works on volcanoes, aeroftation, and vari¬ 
ous other branches of natural hiftory, I had the latisfaQion, on enquiring, to find, that 
he was at Montilimart; and, waiting on him, perceived that a man of diltinguilhed 
merit was handfomely lodged, with every thing about him that indicated an eafy for¬ 
tune. He received me with the frank politenels inherent in his character; introduced 
me, on the fpot, to a Monf. l’Abbe Berenger, who refided near his country-feat, and 
was, he faid, an excellent cultivator; and likewife to another gentleman, whofe tafle 
had taken the fame good direction. In the evening Monf. Faujas took me to call on a 
female friend, who was engaged in the fame enquiries, Madame Cheinet, whofe hufband 
is a member of the National Affembly ; if he have the good luck to find at Verfailies 
forne other lady as agreeable as her he has left at Montilimart, his million will not be a 
barren one; and he may perhaps be better employed than in voting regenerations. This 
lady accompanied us in a walk for viewing the environs of Montilimart; and it gave 
me no final! pleafure to find, that lhe was an excellent farmerefs, praftifes confiderably, 
and had the goodnefs to anfvver many of my enquiries, particularly in the culture of 
filk. I was fo charmed with the naivete of character, and pleafing converfation of 

this very agreeable lady, that a longer ftay here would have been delicious-but the 
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The 23d. By appointment accompanied Monf. Faujas to his country-feat and farm at 
l’Oriol, fifteen miles north of Montilimart, where he is building a good houfe. I was 
pleafed to find his farm to amount to two hundred and eighty fepteres of land: I fhoutd 
have liked it better, had it not been in the hands of a metayer. Monf. Faujas pleafes 
me much; the livelinefs, vivacity, phlogiflon of his character, do not run into pertnefs, 
foppery, or affectation; he adheres Readily to a fubjedl; and fhews, that to clear up 
any dubious point, by the attrition of different ideas in converfation, gives him pleafure; 
not through a vain fluency of colloquial powers, but for better underftanding a fubject. 
Monf. Abbe Berenger, and another gentleman, paffed the next day at Monf. Faujas*: 
we walked to the Abbe’s farm. He is of the good order of beings, and pleafes mp 
much ; cure of the parifh, and prefident of the permanent council. He is at prefent 
warm on a projedt of re-uniting the proteftants to the church ; fpoke, with great plea¬ 
fure, of having perfuaded them, on occafion of the general thankfgiving for the efta- 
blifhmcnt of liberty, to return thanks to God, and ling the Te Deum in the catholic 
church, in common, as brethren, which, from confidence in his character, they did. 
He is firmly perfuaded, that, by both parties giving way a little, and foftening or re¬ 
trenching reciprocally fomewhat in points that are difagreeable, they may be brought 
together. The idea is fo liberal, that I queftion it for the multitude, who are never 
governed by reafon, but by trifles and ceremonies,—and who are ufually attached to 
their religion, in proportion to the abfurdities it abounds with. I have not the lealt 
doubt but the mob in England would be much more fcandalized at parting with the 
creed of St. Athanafius, than the whole bench of bifliops, whofe illumination would 
perhaps refledt correctly that of the throne. Monf, l’Abbe Berenger has prepared a 
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memorial, which is ready to be preferred to the National Affembly, propofing and ex¬ 
plaining this ideal union of the two religions; and he had the plan of adding a claufe, 
propofing that the clergy thou Id have permiffion to marry. He was convinced that it 
would be for the intereft of morals, and much for that of the nation, that the clergy 
ihould not be an inhibited body, but holding by the fame interefts and connexions as 
other people. He remarked, that ihe life of a cure, and efpecially in the country, is 
melancholy; and, knowing my paffion, obferved, that a man could never be fo good a. 
farmer, on any poiTeflkm he might have, excluded from being fucceeded by his chil¬ 
dren. He ihewed me his memoir, and I was pleafed to find that there is at prefent 
great harmony between the two religions, which mull be afcribed certainly to fuch good 
cures. The number of proteftams is very confiderable in this neighbourhood. I 
ftrenuoully contended for the infertion of the claufe refpeXing marriage; a {fured him, 
that at fuch a moment as this, it would do all who were concerned in this memorial the 
greateft credit; and that they ought to confider it as a demand of the rights of huma¬ 
nity, violently, injurioufly, and relative to the nation, impolitically with-held. Yefter- 
day, in going with Monf. Faujas, we paffed a congregation of proteflants, afTembled, 
Druid like, under five or fix fpreading oaks, to offer their thankfgiving to the great 
Parent of their happinefs and hope. In fuch a climate as this, is it not a worthier tem¬ 
ple, built by the great hand they revere, than one of brick and mortar? This was one 
of the richeft days I have enjoyed in France; we had a long and truly farming dinner; 
drank a FAnglois fuccefs to the plough ; and had fo much agricultural converfaiion, 
that I wilhed for my farming friends in Suffolk to partake of my fatisfaXion. If Monf. 
Faujas de S^. Fond cbme to England, as he gives me hopes, I Ihall introduce him to 
them with pleafure. In the evening return to Montflimart.-30 miles. - 

The 25th. To Chateau Rochemaur, acrofs the Rhone. It is lituated on a bafahick 
rock, nearly perpendicular, with every columnal proof of its volcanic origin. See 
Monk Faujas’s Recherches. In the afternoon to Pi ere Latte, through a country fieri), 
uninterefting, and far inferior to the environs of Montilimart.-22 miles. 

The 26th. To Orange, the country not much better ; a range of mountains to the 
left: fee nothing of the Rhone. At that town there are remains of a large Roman 
building, feventy or eighty feet high, called a circus, of a triumphalarch, which, though 
a good deal decayed, manifefts, in its remains, no ordinary decoration, and a pavement 
in the houfe of a poor perfon, which is very perfeXand beautiful, hut much inferior to 
that of Nifmcs. The vent de bize has blown ftrongly for feveral days, with a clear 
Iky, tempering the heats, which are fometimes fultry and oppreffive; it may, for what 
1 know r , be wholefome to French conftitutions, but it is dreadful to mine; 1 found my- 
felt very indifferent, and, as if I were going to be ill, a new and unuftial ienfation over 
my whole body: never dreaming of the wind, I knew not what to attribute it to, but 
my complaint coming at the fame time, puts it out of doubt; befides, inflinX now, 
much more than reafon, makes me guard as much as I can againll it. At four or five 
in the morning it is fo cold that no traveller ventures out. It is more penetratingly 
drying than I had any conception of; other winds flop the cutaneous perfpiration ; but 
this piercing through the body feems, by its fenfation, to dry up all the interior humi¬ 
dity.-20 miles. 

The 27th. To Avignon.—Whether it were becaufe 1 had read much of this town in 
the hiftory of the middle ages, or becaufe it had been the refidence ot tile Popes, or 
more probably from the flill more interefting memoirs which Petrarch has left concern¬ 
ing it, in poems that will lafl as long as Italian elegance and human feelings fh.dl exifl, 
I know not—but I approached the place with a fort of intereft, attention," and expeX* 
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ancy, that few towns have kindled. Laura's tomb is in the church of the Cordeliers; 
it is nothing; but a ftone in the pavement, with a figure engraven on it par ly effaced, 
furroiinded by an infcription in Gothic letters, aud another in the wall adjoining, with 
the armorial of the family of Sade. How incredible is the power of great talents, when 
employed in delineating paflions common to the human race ! How many millions of 
women, fair as Laura, have been beloved as tenderly—but wanting a Petrarch to illus¬ 
trate the paflion, have lived and died in oblivion! whilft his lines, nst written to die, 
conduft thoufands under the impulfe of feelings, which genius only can excite, to min¬ 
gle in idea their melancholy fighs with thofe of the poet who confecrited thefe remains 
to immortality ! There is a monument of the brave Crillon in the fame church ; and I 
f&w other churches and pictures—but Petrarch and Laura are predominant at Avignon. 
-19 miles. 

The 28th. Wait upon Pere Brouillony, provincial vifitor, who, with great politenefs, 
procured me the information I wifhed, by introducing me to feme gentlemen converfant 
in agriculture. From the rock of the legate’s palace, there is one of the fined views 
of the windings of the Rhone that is to be feen: it forms two confiderable iflands, 
which, with the red of the plain, richly watered, cultivated, and covered with mulber¬ 
ries, olives, and fruit-trees, hath an intereftmg boundary in the mountains of Provence, 
Dauphinc and Languedoc.—The circular road fine. I was druck with the refemblance 
between the women here and in England.- It did not at once occur in what it con¬ 
fided; but it is their caps; they drefs their heads quite different from the French 
women. A better particularity, is there being no wooden (hoes here, nor, as I have 
feen, in Provence*. I have often complained of the dupid ignorance I met with at 
tables d’hotes. Here, if poffible, it has been worfe than common. The politenefs of 
the French is proverbial, but it never could arife from the manners of the claffes that 
frequent thefe tables. Not one time in forty will a foreigner, as fuch, receive the lead 
mark of attention. The only political idea here is, that if the Englifh fhould attack 
France, they have a million of men in arms to receive them ; and their ignorance feems 
to know no diflin&ion between men in arms in their towns and villages, or in action 
without the kingdom. They conceive, as Sterne obferves, much better than they com¬ 
bine : I put fome quedions to them, but in vain : I alked; if the union of a rudy fire¬ 
lock and a Burgeois made a foldier ?—I alked them in which of their wars they had 
wanted men ? 1 demanded, whether they had ever felt any other want than that of mo¬ 
ney ? and whether the converfion of a million of men into the bearers of mufqucts 
would make money more plentiful ? I alked if perfonal fervice were not a tax ? And 
whether paying the tax of the fervice of a million of men increafed their faculties of 
paying other and more ufeful taxes? I begged them to inform me, if the regeneration 
of the kingdom, which had put arms in the hands of a million of mob, had rendered 
indultry more productive, internal peace more fecure, confidence more enlarged, or 
credit more liable ? And laftly, I affured them, that lhould the Englifh attack them at 
prefeat, they would probably make the weakeft figure they had done from the founda¬ 
tion of their monarchy: but, gentlemen, the Englilh, in fpite of the example you fet 
them in the American war, will difdain fuch a condudt; they regret the confutation you 
are forming, becaufe they think it a bad one — but whatever you may eftablilh, you will 
have no interruption, but many good wilhes from your neighbour. It was all in vain j 

% We were s like you* (truck with the refemblance of the women at Avignon to thofe of England^ but 
not for the reafoii you give; it appeared to us to originate from their complexions being naturally io much 
better than that of the other French women, more than their head-drefe, which differs as much iiom ouva 
as it dues from the French* * ( Note by a female friend” 
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they were well perfuaded tlieir government was the belt in the world ; that it was a 
monarchy, and no republic, for which I contended: and that the Englifh thought fo 
too, becaufe they would unquestionably abolilh their houfe of lords, in tne enjoy meut or 
which accurate idea I left them.—In the evening to Lille, a town which has loft its name 
in the world, in the more fplendid fame of Vauclufe. There can hardly be met with a 
richer, or better cultivated traft of fixteen miles; the irrigation is luperb. Lille is molt 
agreeably fi mated. On coming to the verge of it I found fine plantations of elms, with 
deliciousstreams, bubbling over pebbles on either fide; well dreffed people were en¬ 
joying the evening at a fpot, which I had conceived to be only a mountainous village. 
It was a fort of fairy fcene to me. Now, thought I, how deteftable to leave all this fine 
wood and water 9 and enter a nafliy, beggarly; walled, hot, limkmg town, one of the 
contrails moft oftenfive to my feelings ? What an agreeable iurprile, to find the inn 
without the town, in the nffdft of the fcenery I had admired ! mid more fo, as it was 
cheap and the accommodations good. I walked on the banks ot tins Ciamc in earn for 
an hour, with the moon gazing on the waters, that will run for ever m mellifluous po¬ 
etry : retired to fup on the moft exquilite trout and craw fiih in the world. 1 o-morrow 

to the famed origin.-16 miles, . , 

The 20th. I am delighted with the environs of Lille ; beautiful roads, well planted, 
furround and pals off in different direaions, as if from a capital town, umbrageous 
enough to form promenades againft a hot fun, and the rivei is divided into fo many 
ftreams, and conduced with fo much attention, that it has a delicious effeft, efpecialiy 
to an eye that recognifes all the fertility of irrigation. To the fountain of Vauclufe, 
which is juftly faid to be as celebrated almoft as that of Helicon. Croffing a plain, 
■which is not fo beautiful as one’s idea of Tempe ; the mountain prefents an almoft per¬ 
pendicular rock, at the foot of which is an immenfe and very fine cavern, half filled with 
a pool of flag n ant, but clear water ; this is the famous fountain ; at other feafons it fills 
the whole cavern, and boils over in a vaft dream among rocks; its bed now maiked 
by vegetation. At prefent the water guflies out two hundred-yards lower down, from 
beneath maffes of rock, and in a very finall diftance forms a considerable river, which 
almoft immediately receives deviations by art for mills and irrigation. On the film mi t 
of a rock above the village, but much below the mountain, is a ruin, called, by the poor 
people here, the chateau of Petrarch—who tell you it was inhabited by Monf. Petrarch 
and Madame Laura. The fcene is fublime; but what renders it truly interefting to 
our feelings, is the celebrity which great talents have given it. The power of rocks, 
'and water, and mountains, even in their boldeft features; to arreft attention, and fill the 
bofom with fenfations that banifh the infipid feelings of common life—-holds not of ina¬ 
nimate nature. To give energy to fuch fenfations, it mu ft receive animation from the 
creative touch of a vivid fancy : defcribed by the poet, or connefted with the refidenccj 
aftions, purfuits, or paflions of great geniufes ; it lives, as it were, perfonified by ta¬ 
lents, and commands the intereft that breathes around whatever is confecrated by fame. 
To Orgon. Quit the Pope’s territory, by crpffing the Durance; there view the Ikele- 
ton of the navigation of Boifgelin, the work of the archbilliop of Aix, a noble project, 
and, where finilhed, perfe&ly well executed ; a hill is pierced by it for a quarter of a 
mile, a work that rivals thegreateft fimilar exertions. It has, however, flood flill many 
years for want of money. The vent de bize gone, and the heat increafed, the wind 
now S. W., my health better to a moment, which proves how pernicious that wind is, 
even in Augutt.'-20 miles. 

The 30th. I forgot to obferve that, for a few days paft, I have been peftered with all 
the mob of the country (hooting : one would think that every rufty gun in Provence is 
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at work, killing all forts of birds; the {hot has fallen five or fix times in my chaife and 
about my ears. The National Afiembly have declared that every man has a right to 
kill came on his own land; and advancing this maxim fo abfurd as a declaration, though 
fo wife as a law, without any ftatute or provifion to fecure the right of the game to the 
poflefl'or of the foil, according to the tenor of the vote, have, as I am every where in¬ 
formed, filled all the fields of France with fportfmen to a great detriment. The fame 
effefts have flowed from declarations of right relative to tythes, taxes, feudal rights, &c. 
In the declarations, conditions and compenfations are talked'of; but an unruly, ungo¬ 
vernable multitude feize the benefit of the abolition, and laugh at the obligations orre- 
compenfe. Out bv day break for Salon, in order to view the Crau, one of the moft 
Angular diftriQs in France for its foil, or rather want/jf foil; being apparently a region of 
fea flints, yet feeding great herds of flieep: view the improvement of Monfieur Paf- 
quali, who is doing great things, but roughly: I wifhed to fee and converfe with him, 
but unfortunately he was abfent from Salon. At night to St. Canta. 4^ miles. 

The 31ft. To Aix. Many houfes without glafs windows. The women with men's 
hats, and no wooden flioes. At Aix waited on Monf. Gibelin, celebrated for his tranf- 
lations of the works of Dr. Prieftley, and of the Philofophical Tranfa&ions, He received 
me with that eafy and agreeable politenefs natural to his character. He took £very me¬ 
thod in his power to procure me the information I wanted, and engaged to go with me 
the next day to Tour D'AigueS to wait on the baron of that name, prefident of the 
parliament of Aix, to whom alfo I had letters; and whofe eflays, in the Trimeftres of 
the Paris Society of Agriculture, are among the moft valuable on rural ceconomics in 
that work.-12 miles. 

September 1 ft. Tour d’Aigues is twenty miles north of Aix, on the other fide of the 
Durance, which we croffed at a ferry. The country about the chateau is bold and hilly, 
and fwells in four or five miles into rocky mountains. The prefident received me in a 
very friendly manner, with a fimplicity of manners that gives a dignity to his charaflier, 
void of affectation; he is very fond of agriculture and planting. The afternoon was 
palfed in viewing his home-farm, and his noble woods, which are uncommon in this- 
naked province. The chateau of Tour d’Aigues, before much of it was accidentally 
confumed by fire, mull have been one of the moft confiderable in France ; but at pre¬ 
sent a melancholy fpectaele is left. The baron is an enormous fnfferer by the revolu¬ 
tion ; a great extent of country, which belonged in abfolute t ight to his anceflors, was 
formerly granted for quit-rents, cens, and other feudal payments, fo that there is no 
comparifon between the lands retained and thofe thus granted by his family. The lofs 
of the droits honorifiques is much more than has been apparent, as it is an utter lofs of 
all influence ; it was natural to look for fame plain and Ample mode of compenfation ; 
but the declaration of the National Afiembly allows none; and it is feelingly known in 
this chateau, that the folid payments which the Afiembly have declared to be rachetable 
are every hour falling to nothing, without a fliadow of recompenfe. The people are in, 
arms, and at this moment very unquiet. The fituation of the nobility in this country 
is pitiable; they are under apprehenfions that nothing will be left them, but Amply fuch. 
houfes as the mob allows to ftknd unburnt ; that the metayers will retain their farms 
without paying the landlord his half of the produce; and that,, in cafe of fitch a refufal, 
there is aftually neither law nor authority in the country to prevent it. Here is, how¬ 
ever, in this houfe, a large and an agreeable fociety, and cheerful to a miracle, canfi- 
dering the times, and what fitch a great baron is lofmg, who has inherited from his an- 
ceftors, immenfe pofieffions, now frittering to nothing by the revolution. This chateau, 
fplendid even in ruins, the venerable woods, park, and all the cnfigns of family and 
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command, with the fortune, and even the lives of the owners at the mercy of an armed 
rabble. What a fpe&acle! The baron has a very fine and well filled library, and 
one part of it totally with books and tracts on agriculture, in all the languages of Eu¬ 
rope, His colleftion of thefe is nearly as numerous as my own.——20 miles- 

The 2d. Monf, Le Prefident dedicated this day for an excurfion to his mountain- 
farm, five miles off, where he has a great range, and one of the fineft lakes in Provence, 
two thoufand toifes round, and forty feet deep. Direttly from it riles a fine mountain, 
confiding of a mafs of fhell agglutinated into (tone; it is a pity this hiU is not planted, 
as the water wants the immediate accompaniment of wood- Carp rife to 251b. and eels 
to 1 sib- (Note, there are carp in the lake Bourgeat, in Savoy, of 6clb,) A neigh¬ 
bouring gentleman, Monf Jouvent, well acquainted with the agriculture of this coun¬ 
try, accompanied us, and fpent the reft: of the day at the cattle. I had much valuable 
information from the Baron de Tour d'Aigues, this gentleman, and from Monf l’Abbe 
de--1 forget his name. In the evening I had feme convention on houla-keep¬ 

ing with one of the ladies, and found, among other articles, that the wages of a gardener 
are 300 livres (i 3I. 12s, 6d.); a common manservant, 150 livres (7i.J ; a Bourgeois 
cook, 7 s to 00 livres (90 livres are 3I. 18s. gd.J ; a houle-maii, 60 to 70 livres 

(3I. is, 3d.) Kent of a good houfe for a Bourgeois 700 or 800 livres (35L)- 

10 miles. 

The 3d. Took my leave of Monf Tour d’Aigues* holpitable chateau, and returned 
with Monf Gibelin to Aix.-20 miles. 

The 4tb, The country to Marfeilles is all mountainous, but much cultivated with 
vines and olives; it is, however, naked and uninterefting; and much of the road is 
left in a fcandalous condition for one of the greatefl in France, not wide enough, at 
places, for two carriages to pafe with convenience. What a deceiving painter is the 

imagination !-1 had read I know not what lying exaggerations of the bafttdes about 

Marfeilles being counted not by hundreds, but by thoufands, with anecdotes of Louis 
XIV. adding one to the number by a citadel. I have feen other towns in France, where 
they are more numerous; and the environs of Montpellier, without external commerce, 
are as highly decorated as thofe of Marfeilles; yet Montpellier is not fingular. The 
view of Marfeilles, in the approach, is not finking. It is well built in the new quarter, 
but, like all others, in the old, clofe, ill built, and dirty ; the population, if we may 
judge from the throng in the ftreets, is very g^eat; I have met with none that exceeds 
it in this refpeft. I went in the evening to the theatre, which is new, but not finking; 
and not in any refpeft to be named with that of Bourdeaux, or even Nantes; nor is 
the general magnificence of the town at all equal to Bourdeaux; the new buildings are 
neither To extenfive, nor fo good— the number of fhips in the port not to be compared, 
and the port itfelf is a horfe-pond, compared with the Garonne.-20 miles. 

The 5th. Marfeilles is abfolutely exempt from the reproaches I have fo often catt on 
others for want of newfpapers. 1 breakfatted at the Cafe d J Acajou amid ft many. De¬ 
liver my letters, and receive information concerning commerce ; but I am difappomted 
of one 1 expelled for Monf. I 1 Abbe Raynat, the celebrated author. At the table d’hote, 
the Count de Mirabeau, both here and at Aix, a topic of to over Cation ; I expe&ed to 
have found him more popular, from the extravagancies committed in his favour in Pro¬ 
vence and at Marfeilles ; they coofider him merely as a politician of great abilities, 
whofe principles are favourable to theirs; as to his private character, they think they 
have nothing to do with it; and affert, that they had much rather truft to a rogue of 
abilities, than put any confidence in an honeft man of no talents ; not, however, mean¬ 
ing to alTert, that Monf. de Mirabeau deferved any filch appellation. They fay he has 
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an cftate id Provence. I obferved, that I .was glad to hear he had property : for in 
l'uch revolutions, it was a necefiary hold on a man, that he will not drive every thing 
to confufion, in order to poflefs a confluence and importance which cannot attend 
him in peaceable and quiet times. But to be at Marfeilles without feeing Abbe Ray- 
nal, one of the undoubted precurfors of the prefent revolution in France, would be 
mortifying. Having‘no time to wait longer for letters, I took the refolution to intro¬ 
duce myfelf. He was at the houfe or his friend Monf. Bertrand. I told the Abbe my 
fituation : and with that eafe and politenefs which flows from a man’s knowledge of 
the world, .he replied, that he was always happy to be of .life to any gentleman of my 
nation j and, turning to his friend, faid, here alfo is one. Sir, who loves the Englilh, 
and underfiands their language. In converfing on agriculture, which I had mentioned 
as the object of my journey, tb,ey both expreffed their furprife to find, by accounts 
apparently authentic, that we imported great quantities of wheat, inftead ot exporting 
as we formerly did ; and defired to know, if this were really the cafe, to what it was 
to be aferibed: and recurring, at the fame time, to the Mercurede France For a ftate- 
ment of the export .and import of corn, they read it as a quotation from Mr. Arthur 
Young. This gave me the opportunity of faying, that I was the perfon, and it proved 
a lucky introduction ; for it was not poflible to be received with more politenefs, or 
with more offers of fervice and aflifiarice. I explained, that the change had taken 
place in confequence of a vaft increafe of population, a caufe ftill increafing more ra¬ 
pidly than ever.—We had an interefiing converfation on the agriculture of France, 
and on the prefent fituation of affairs, which they both think going on badly ; are 
convinced of the neceffity of an upper houfe in the legiflalure, and dread nothing 
more than a mere democratical government, which they deem a fpecies of re¬ 
public, ridiculous for fuch a kingdom as France. I faid that I had often re¬ 
flected with amazement, that Monfieur Necker did not affemble the ftates in fuch 
a form, and under fuch regulations, as would have naturally led to adopt the 
confiitution of England, free from the few faults which time has difeovered in it. 
On which Monf. Bertrand gave me a pamphlet he had publifhed, addreffed to his 
friend Abbe Raynal, propofing feveral cireumfiances in the Englilh confiitution to be 
adopted in that of France. Monf, l’Abbe Raynal remarked, that the American revo¬ 
lution had brought the French one in its train: I obferved, that if the refult in France 
fhould be liberty, that revolution had proved a bleffing to the world, but much more 
fo to England than to America.. This they both thought fuch a paradox, that I explain¬ 
ed it by remarking, that I believed the profperity which England had enjoyed fince the 
peace, not only much exceeded that of any other fimilar period, but alfo that of any 
other country, in any period fince the eftablifliment of the European monarchies : a 
fad that was fupported by the increafe of population, of confumption, of mduftry, 
of navigation, flopping, and failors : by the augmentation and improvement of agricul¬ 
ture, manufactures, and commerce; and in a peculiar mafs and aggregate, flowing 
from the whole, the riling eafe and felicity of the people. I mentioned the authentic 
documents and public regifiers which fupported fuch a reprefentation; and I found, 
that Abbe Raynal, who attended clofely to what I faid, had not feen or heard of 
thefe circumfiances, in which he is not lingular, for I have not met with a fingle per¬ 
fon in France acquainted with them; yet they unqueflionably form one of the 
moft remarkable and lingular experiments in the fcience of politics that the world has 
feen} for a people to lofe an empire—thirteen provinces, and to gain, by that lofs, an 
increafe of wealth, felicity, and power! When will the obvious conclufions, to be 
drawn from that prodigious event, be adopted ? that all tranfmarine, or diflant doini- 
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nions, are fources of weaknefs : and that to renounce them would be wifdom. Ap¬ 
ply this in i ranee to St. Domingo, in Spain to Peru, or in England to Bengal, and 
mark the ideas and the replies that are excited. I have no doubt, however, of the 
faft. I complimented him on his generous gift to the fociety of agriculture at Paris, 
of 1200 livres for a premium; he laid they had thanked him, not in the ufua! form, 
by the fecretary figning alone, but had every one prefent iigned it. He faid, that he 
fliould do the fame by the academies of fciences and belles lettres; and he has given the 
fame fum to the academies at Marfeilies, for a premium relative to their commerce. 
Pie faid alfo, that he had formed a plan he Ihould execute when he has faved money 
enough, which is to expend, by means of the fociety of agriculture, 1200 livres a year 
in purchafing models of all the ufeful implements of huibandry to be found in other 
countries, efpecially in England, and to fpread them over France. The idea is an ex¬ 
cellent one, and merits great praife ; yet it is to be queftioned, whether the effect would 
anfwer the expence. Give the tool itfelf to a farmer, and he will not know how to 
ufe it, or will be too much prejudiced to like it; a model he will (till lefs take trouble to 
copy. Gentlemen farming every where their own lands, with enthufiafm and paflion 
for the art, would apply and ufe thofe models; but I fear that none fuch are to be 
found in France. The fpirit and purfuits of gentlemen muff be changed from their 
prefent frivolous turns, before any fuch thing could be effected. He approved of my 
recommending turnips and potatoes ; but faid, that good forts were wanted; and men¬ 
tioned a trial he had made himfelf, a comparifon of the Englifli and Provencal pota¬ 
toes in making bread, and the Englifh produced one-third more flour than the French. 
—Among other caufes of bad huibandry in France, he named the illegality of ufury ; 
at prefent moneyed people in the country locked it up, inftead offending it for im¬ 
provement. Thefe femiments of a juftly celebrated writer do him honour ; and it was 
pleafing to me to find, that he gave attention to objefts which have alinoft monopoli¬ 
zed mine; and yet more fo to find, that though not young, he is in good fpirits 5 and 
likely to live many years to enlighten the world by the produftions of a pen that has 
never been employed but for the benefit of the human fpecies. 

The 8th. To Cuges. For three or four miles the road leads through rows of ba£ 
tides and walls; it is made of powdered white ftone, and without exception, the 
moil fluffy 1 ever favv; the vines, for twenty rods on each fide, were like a drefled 
head ; the country all mountains of rock, with poor pines.—Uniiitereftjng and ugly ; 
the plains, of no great breadth, are covered with vines and olives. Meet capers firff 
at Cuges. At Aubagne, I dined on fix diflies, not bad, a defect, and a bottle of 
wine, for 24s. and by myfelf too, for there was no table d’hote. What Monf. He¬ 
lens could mean by calling the poll houfe at Cuges a good auberge, is inexplicable 
it is a iniferable hole, in which I have one of the beft rooms, without glafs to the win¬ 
dows.-21 miles. 

The 9th. The country to Toulon is more interefting; the mountains are bolder;, 
the fea adds to the view ; and there is one paflage among the rocks, where are fub- 
lime features. Nine-tenths are wafte mountain, and a wretched country of pines, box, 
and miferable aromatics, in fpire of the climate. Near Toulon, efpecially at Olioules,. 
there are pomegranates in the hedges, with fruit as large as nonpareils ; they have a 
few oranges alfo. The bafon of Toulon with ranges of three deckers, and other lar^e 
men of war, with a quay of life and bufinefs, are fine. The town has nothing that de¬ 
fer ves defer i pi ion ; the great and only thing that is worth feeing, the dock-yard, I could 
not fee, yet I had letters ; but the regulation forbidding it, as at Breft, all applications 
were vain.-25 miles. y. 
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The 10th. Lady Craven has ft nr me upon a wild chafe to Hyeres—one- would 
think this country, from her’s and many other defcriptions, was all a garden ; but it 
has been praifrd much beyond its merit. The vale is every where richly cultivated, 
and planted with olives and vines, with a mixture of fome mulberries, figs, and 
other fruit trees* The hills are either rocks, or fpread with' a poor vegetation of 
evergreens, pines, ientilcus, &c. The vale, though fcattered with white baftides 
which animate the feene, yet betrays that poverty in the robe of nature, which always 
offends the eye where olives and frails form the principal cloathing. Every view is 
meagre, on companion with the rich foliage of our northern forefts. The only fin- 
gular features are fhe orange and lemon trees; they here thrive in the open air, are 
of a great fize, and render every garden mtereiiing. to thofe who travel to the fouth ; 
but lalt winter's froft has (horn them of their glory. They are all fo nearly deftroyed 
as to be cut alrnoft to the root, or to the trunk, but are in general ihooting again. I 
conjecture that theft trees, even when in health and foliage, however they may be 
fepaiately taken, add but little to the general effect of a view. They are all in gardens, 
mixed with walls and houfes, and consequently 3 ofe much beauty as the part of a 
landfcape. Lady Craven’s, tour lent me to the chapel of Notre Dame de confolation, 
and to the hills leading to Monf. Glapiere de St. Tropes ; and I allied for father Lau¬ 
rent, who was, however, very little fenfible of the honour file had done him. The 
views from the hills on both fides of the town are moderate. The iflands Portecroix, 
Pourcurolle, and Levant, (the neareft joined to the continent by a caufeway and fait* 
marfh, which they call a pond,) the hills, mounts, rocks, all are naked. The pines 
that fpread on fome of them have not a much better effedt than gorfe. The verdure 
of the vale is hurt by the hue of the olives. There is a fine outline to the views ; but 
for a climate, where vegetation is the chief glory, it is poor and meagre ; and does 
not refrefh the imagination with the idea of a thick fhade againft the rays of an ardent 
fum I can hear of no cotton in Provence, which has been reported infeveral books; but 
the date and piftachio fucceed : the myrtle is indigenous every where, and rhejafminpm, 
commune, and fruticans. In ITile de Levant is the genifta candefcens, and the teu- 
crium herba poma. Returning from my ride to the hotel de Necker, the landlord 
worried me with a lift of Englifii that pafs the winter at Hyeres ; there are many houfes 
built for letting, from two to fix louis a month, including all the furniture, linen, no 
•ceffary plate, &c, Moll: of tliefe houles command the profpefl of the vale and the 
fea; and if they do not feel the vent de bize, I Ihould fuppoie it mud be a fine winter 
climate. In December, January, and February perhaps it may not incommode them, 
but does it not in March and April ? There is a table d’hote, very well ferved, at the 
hotel de Necker in winter, at 4 livres a-head each meal. View the King’s garden here, 
which may be ten or twelve acres, and nobly productive in all the fruits of the climate, 
its crop of oranges only Lit year was 21,000 livres (qe 8K 15s.) Oranges at Hyeres 
have produced as far as two louis each tree. Dine with Monf. de St, Cefaire, who 
has a pretty new built houfe, a noble garden walled in, and an eflate around it, which 
he would fell or let. He was fo obliging as to give me, with Dr. Battaife, much ufe* 
ful information concerning the agriculture and produce oi this country. In the even¬ 
ing return to Toulon.——34 miles. 

The 1 ith. The arrangement of my journey In Daly occupied feme attention. I 
had been often informed, and by men that have travelled much in Italy, that I mult 
not think of going thither with my onc-horfe chaife* To watch my horfe being fed 
would, they allured me, take up abundantly too much time, and if it were omitted, 
mith refpect to -tay, as well as oats, both would be equally ftolen. There are alfo 
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parts of Italy where travelling alone, as I d'J, would be very nnfafe, from the number 
of robbers that infeft the roads. Perfuaded by the opinions of perfons, who I fup- 
pofe mud know much better than myfelf, I had determined to fell my mare and chaife, 
and travel in Italy bv the veturini, who are to be had it feems every where, and at 
a cheap rate. At Aix they offered me for both 20 louff; at Marfeilles, eighteen : fo 
the further I went I expected the price would fink ; but to get out of the hands of 
the aubergtftes, and the gallons d'ecuries, who expected every where to make a pro- 
perty cf rne, 1 had it'drawn into the ftreet at Toulon, with a large label, written a ven- 
dre, and the price 25louis: they had coft me at Paris 32. My plan fucceeded, 
and I fold them for 22 ; they had brought me above twelve hundred miles, but yet 
were a cheap bargain to an officer who was the purchafer. I had next to confider the 
method to get to Nice; and will it be believed, that from Marfeilles with a hundred 
ihoufand fouls, and Toulon with thirty thoufand, lying in the great road to Antibes, 
Nice, and Italy, there is no diligence or regular voiture ? A gentleman at the table 
d’hote affured me, they afked him 3 louis for a place in a voiture to Antibes, and to wait 
till fome other perfon would give three more for another feat. To a perfon accuf- 
tomed to the infinity of machines that fly about England, in all dire£tions, this mu ft 
appear hardly credible. Such great cities in France have not the hundredth part of 
connection and communication with each other that much inferior places enjoy with 
us: a fure proof of their deficiency in confumption, activity, and animation. A gen¬ 
tleman who knew every part of Provence well, and had been from Nice to Toulon, 
by fea, advifed me to take the common barque, for one day, from Toulon, that I 
might at leaft pats the files of Hyeres ; 1 told him I had been at Ilyeres, and feen the 
coaft. 1 had feen nothing, he faid, if I had not feen them, and the coaft from the fea, 
which was the fined objeft in all Provence; that it would be but one day at fea, as I 
might land at Cavalero, and take mules for Frejus; and that I fliould lofe nothing, 
as the common rout was the fame as what I had feen, mountains, vines, and olives. 
His opinion prevailed, and I fpoke to the Captain of the barque for my paffage to Ca¬ 
valero. 

The 12th. At fix in the morning, on board the barque. Captain Jaffoirs, of An¬ 
tibes ; the weather was delicious ; and the paffage out of the harbour of Toulon, and 
its great bafon, beautiful" and interefling. Apparently it is impoffible to imagine a 
harbour more completely fecure and land locked. The inner one, contiguous to the 
quay, is large, and feems formed by art; a range of mole, which it is built on, fepa- 
rating it from the great bafon. Only one fliip can enter at a time, but it could con¬ 
tain a fleet. There are now lying, moored in two ranges, one fliip, the Commerce 
of Marfeilles, of 130 guns, the fined fliip in the French Navy, and feventeen others 
of go guns each, with feveral fmaller : in the great bafon, which is two or three miles 
acrofs, you feem abfolutely inciofed by high' lands, and it is only on the moment of 
quitting it, that you can guefs where the outlet is, by which you are conne&ed with 
the fea. The town, the {hipping, the high mountain, which riffs immediately above 
it, the hills, covered with plantations, and fpread every where with bafiides, unite to 
form a ftrikin^ coup d’oeil. But as to the files of llyeres and the fine views of the 
coaft, which I was to enjoy, my informant could have no eyes, or was abfolutely 
without tafte : they are, as well as all the coaft, miferably barren rocks and hills, with 
pines onlv to give any idea of vegetation. If it were not fora few folitary houfes, with 
here and there a fquarc patch of cultivation to change the colour of the mountains, I 
fliould have imagined that this coad mud have borne a near refemble to thofe of New 
Zealand, or New Holland—dark, gloomy, and Clienta lavage fombre air fpread 
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over the whole. The pines, and ever-green fnrtibs, that cover the greateft part, cover 
it with more gloom than verdure. Landed at night at Cavalero, which 1 expected to 
have found a little town ; but it confifts of three timifes only, and a more wretched 
place not to be imagined They fpread a mattrafs on a it one floor lor me, for bed they 
had none; after ftarving all day, they had nothing but (hie eggs, bad bread, and woile 
wine; and as to the mules which were to take me to Frejus, there was neither horfe, 
afs, nor mule in the place, and but four oxen for ploughing the ground. I was thus in 
a pretty fituatior., and mult have gone on by fea to Antibes, for w ich alfo the wind 
gave tokens of being contrary, if the captain had not promifed ine two of his men to 
carry my baggage to a village two leagues off, where mules were certainly to be had, 
with which comfort I betook myfeif to my matt refs.- 24 miles. 

The 13th. The captain fent three lailors j one a Corfican, another a mongrel Ita¬ 
lian, and the third, a Provencal: among the three, there was not French enough for 
half an hour’s convcrfation. We croffed the mountains, and wandered by crooked 
unknown paths, and beds of torrents, and then found ttie village of Gaffang on the 
top of a mountain, which, however, was more than a league from that to which we 
intended to go. Here the failors refreflied themfelves, two with wine, but the third 
never drank any thing except water. I afked if he had equal ftrengfh with the others 
that drank wine ? Yes, they replied, as ftrong for his fize as any other man: I ra¬ 
ther think, that I fliall not foon find an Englifli failor who will make the experiment. 
No milk; I breakfafted on grapes, rye bread, and bad wine. Mules were reported to 
abound at this village, or rather that which we miffed ; but the mailer of the only two 
we could hear of being abfent, 1 had no other refource than agreeing with a man to 
take my baggage on an afs, and myfeif to walk a league further, to St. Tropes, for 
which he demanded three livres. In two hours reached that town, which is prettily 
fituated, and tolerably well built, on the banks of a noble inlet of the fea. From 
Cavalero hither, the country is all mountain, eighteen-twentieths of it covered with 
pines, or a poor wildernefs of evergreen fhrubs, rocky and miferab'e. Crofs the in¬ 
let, which is more than a league wide; the ferrymen had been on board a king’s Ihip, 
and complained heavily of their treatment—but faid that now they were free men, they 
fhouid be well treated; and in cafe of a war, they fhould pay the Englifli by a different 
account—it would now be man to man ; before it was free men fighting with Haves. 
Land at St. Maxime, and there hir wo mules and a guide to Frejus. The country 
the fame mountainous and rocky divert of pines andlentifcus; but towards Frejus, 
fome arbutus. Very little culture before the plain near Frejus. I paffed to-day thirty 
miles, of which five are not cultivated. The whole coaft of Provence is nearly the fame 
defert ; yet the climate would give, on all thefe mountains, productions valuable for feed¬ 
ing flieep and cattle; but they are incumbered with fhrubs abfolutely worthlefs. The 
efte& of liberty had better appear in their- cultivation, than on the decks of -a man of 
war.--30 miles. 

The 14th. Staid at Frejus to reft myfeif ;—to examine the neighbourhood, which, 
however, contains nothing—and to arrange my journey to Nice. At Frejus are re¬ 
mains of an amphitheatre and aqueduCl. On enquiring for a voiture to go poll, I 
found there was no fuch thing to be had; fo I had no refource but inuies. I employ¬ 
ed the gar^on Tecurie (for a poftmafler thinks himfelf of too much confequence to take 
the leal! trouble), and he reported, that I fhould be well ferved for twelve livres to 
Eftrelles; this price for ten miles, on a miferable mule, was a very enterLaining idea; 
I bid him half the money; he allured me he had named the loweft price, and left me, 
certainly thinking inefate in his clutches. I took a walk round the town to gather fome 
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plants that were in bio (Tom, and meeting a woman with an afs-Ioad of grapes, I afked 
her employment; and found, by help of an interpreter, that flic carried grapes from 
■vineyards tor hire. I propofed loading her afs to Kit relies with my baggage—and de¬ 
manded her price.—40 fols. I will give it. Break of day appointed ; and I returned to 
the inn, at leaft an ceconomift, faving 10 liv-res by my walki 

The 25th. Myfelf, my female, and her afs jogged merrily over the mountains; the 
only misfortune was, we did not know one word of each other’s language; I could 
juft difcover that fhe had a hufband and three children. I tried to know if he were a 
good hufband, and if fhe loved him very much ; but our language failed in fuch ex¬ 
planations ;-—it was no matter ; her afs was to do my bufmefs and not her tongue. 

At Eftrelles I took poft horfes; it is a fmgle lioufe, and no women with afles to be had, 
or I fliould have preferred them. It is not eafy for me to defcribe, how agreeable a 
walk of ten or fifteen miles is to a man who walks well, after fitting a thcufand in a car¬ 
riage. To-day’s journey all through the fame bad country, mountain beyond moun¬ 
tain, incumbered with worthlefs evergreens, and not one mile in twenty cultivated. 
The only relief is the gardens at Grade, where Angular exertions are made. Rofes are 
a great article for the famous otter, all of which is commonly fuppofed to come from 
Bengal. They fay that fifteen hundred flowers go to a fingle drop; twenty flowers 
fell for one fol, and an ounce of the otter 400 livres (17]. 10s.). Tuberofes, &c. are 
alfo cultivated for perfumes in immenfe quantities, for Paris and London. Rofemarv, 
lavender, bergamot, and oranges, are here capital articles of culture. Half Europe is 
fupplied with eflences from hence. Cannes is prettily fmiated, clofe on the fliore with 
the ifles of St. Marguerite, where is a detellable ftate prifon, about two miles off, and 
a diftant boundary of the Eftrelles mountains, with a bold broken outline. Thefe 
mountains are barren to excefs. At all the villages fince Toulon, at Frejus, Eftrelles, 
&c. I afked for milk, but no fuch thing to be had, not even of goats or fheep ; the 
cows are all in the higher mountains; and as to butter, the landlord at Eftrelies told 
me, it was a contraband commodity that came from Nice. Good heaven!—what an 
idea northern people have, like myfelf, before I knew better, of a fine fun and a deli¬ 
cious climate, as it is called, that gives myrtles, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, jaf- 
mins, and aloes, in the hedges; yet are fuch countries, if irrigation be wanted, the 
verieft deferts in the world! On the moft miferable tracts of our heaths and moors, 
you will find butter, milk, and cream; give me that which will feed a cow, and let 
oranges remain in Provence. The fault, however, is in the people more than the cli¬ 
mate ; and as the people have never any faults (till they become the matters), all is 
the effect of government. The arbutus, lauruftinus, ciftus, and Spanifli broom, are 
found fcattered about the waftes. Nobody in the inn but a merchant of Bourdeaux 
returning home from Italy J we fupped together, and had a good deal of converfation, 
not uninterefting; he was melancholy to think, he faid, what a fad reputation the 
French revolution has wherever he has been in Italy. Unhappy France 1 , was his fre¬ 
quent ejaculation. He made many inquiries of me, and faid, his letters confirmed my 
accounts $ the Italians feemed all convinced that the rivalry of France and England 
was at an end, and that the Englifh would now have it in their power amply to revenge 
the American war, by feizing St. Domingo, and indeed all the poffeflions the French 
have out of France itfelf. I faid the idea was a pernicious one, and fo contrary to the 
perfonal interefts of the men who governed England, that it was not to be thought of. 
He replied, that if we did not do it, we fliould be marvelloufly forbearing, and fet an 
example of political purity fufficient to eternize that part of our national character, in 
which the world thought us moft deficient, moderation. He complained bitterly of 
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the conduct of certain leaders of the National Affembly, who feemed to be determined' 
on a bankruptcy, and perhaps a civil war.-22 miles. 

The i6th. At Cannes I was quite without a choice; no poft-hotife, carriage, nor 
ftorfes, nor mules to let; I was therefore forced again to take refuge in a woman and 
her afs. At five in the morning I walked to Antibes. This line of nine miles is chief¬ 
ly cultivated, but the mountains rife fo immediately, that, in a general idea, all is wafte. 
Antibes, being a frontier town, is regularly fortified; the mole is pretty, and the view 
from it pleafing. Take a poft-chaife to Nice ; crofs the Var, and bid adieu for the 
prefent to France. The approach to Nice is pleafing. The firft approach to that 
country fo long and juflly celebrated, that has produced thofe who have conquered, 
and thofe who have decorated the world, fills the bofom with too many throbbing feel¬ 
ings to permit a buffi, a Hone, a clod to be uninterefting. Our percipient faculties are 
expanded ; we wifli to enjoy ; and then all is attention, and willingnefs to be pleafed. 
The approach marks a tlourilhing town; new buildings, the never-failing proof of 
profperity are numerous. Pals many gardens full of oranges. Arrive in time for dinner 
at the table d'hote. Hotel de Ouatre Nations* and agree with the inafter of it for my 
apartment, which is exceedingly good, and dinner and fupper at five Piedmontefe livres 
a-day, that is five fhillings. Here I am, then, in. the mid it of another people,. language, 
fovereignty, and country—one of the moments of a man’s life' that will always be in- 
terefting, becaufe all the fprings of curiofity and attention are on the ftretch. Several 
Frenchmen, but more Italians, at the table d'hote; and the French revolution only 
talked of. The Frenchmen all in favour of it, and the Italians all againfl it, and abio- 
lute victors in the argument.—-25 miles. 

The 17th. I have no letters for Nice; and therefore, knowing nothing of the infides 
of the houfes, I muft be content with what meets the eye. The new part of the town is 
very well built; the ftreets ftrait and broad. The fea-view is fine, and for enjoying it 
in greater perfection, they have an admirable contrivance, which I have feen no where 
elfe. A row of low houfes forming one fide of a ftreet, a quarter of a mile long, has 
fiat roofs, which are covered with a ftucco floor, forming a noble terrace, open imme¬ 
diately to the fea, railed above the dirt and annoyance of a ftreet, and equally free from' 
the fand and fhingle of a beach. At one end fome finely fituated lodging-houfes. The 
walk this terrace affords is, in fine weather, delicious. The fquare is handforne, and 
the works which form the port are well built, but it is finall and difficult to enter, ex¬ 
cept in favourable weather ; admits (hips of near three hundred tons; yet, though free,, 
has but an inconfiderabte trade. The number of new ftreets and houfes building at 
prefent is an unequivocal proof that the place is flourifliing, chiefly on the account of 
the refort of foreigners, principally Englifh, who pafs the winter here, for the benefit 
and pleafure of the climate. They are difmally alarmed at prefent, with the news that' 
the aifturbances in France will prevent many of the Englilh from coming this winter; 
but they have fome confolation in expending a great refort of French. Laft winter, 
there were fifty-feven Englilh, and nine Frenchthis winter, they think it will be nine 
Englilh, and fifty-feven french. At the table d’hote informed, that I muft have a pair- 
port for travelling in Italy ; and that the Englilh conful is the proper perlon to apply 
to. 1 went to Mr. Conful Green, w ho informed me that it was a miftake, there was no 
want of any paffport ; but if Iwilhedto have one, he would very readily give it. My 
name occurring to him, he took the opportunity to be very polite to me, and offered 
any thing in his power to affift me. On my telling him the objebt of my travels, he re¬ 
marked, that the gardens here, and mixture of half garden and half Farm, were rather 
Angular, and if I called on him in the evening, he would walk and fliew me fome. I 
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accepted his obliging invitation, and'when I went again, met a Colonel Rofs, a gentle- 
man from Scotland, fecond in command in the King of Sardinia’s marine, and at pre¬ 
fen t in chief: having been much in Sardinia, I made fome enquiries of him concerning 
that ifland,.and the circumftances he inftanced were curious. The intemperia, is fo pre¬ 
valent in fummer, from the quantity of evaporating water leaving mud expofed to the 
fun, as to be death to a Itranger: but in winter it is a good climate. The foil wonder¬ 
fully rich and fertile, but vaft plains that would produce any thing are uncultivated. 
He has paft one line of fifty miles by thirty, all plain and the land good, yet without one 
houfe, and moftly a neglefted defect. The people are wretched, and deplorably ig¬ 
norant : there are diUriels, he has been informed, where there are olives, and the fruit 
left rotting under the trees, for want of knowing how to make oil. In general, there 
are no roads, and no inns. When a traveller, or other perfon, goes intoJthe illand, he 
is recommended from convent to convent, or cure to cure, fome of whom are at their 
cafe; you are fttre to be well entertained, and at no other ex pence than a trifle to the 
fervauts. The plenty of game and wild-fowl great. The horfes are fmall, but excel¬ 
lent; all flallions. One has been known to be rode four-and-twenty hours without 
drawing bit. I demanded to what could be attributed fuch a neglefted flate of the 
illand ? To government, I fuppofe ? By no means ; government has manifefted every 
difpofition to fet things on a better footing. It certainly arifes from the feudal rights of 
the nobility, keeping the people in a flate of comparative fla very. They are too wretched 
to have the inducement to induftry. Such - is the cafe at preient in many other coun¬ 
tries befides Sardinia. When I fee and hear of the abominable depredations and enor¬ 
mities committed by the French peafants, I detefl the democratical principles; when I 
fee or hear of fuch waftes as are found in Sardinia, I abhor the ariftocratical ones. 
Accompany Mr. Green to view fome gardens, which have a luxuriance of vegetation, 
by means of watering, that makes them objects worth attention; but the great produft, 
and a moll valuable one it is, are oranges and lemons ; chiefly the former, and a few 
bergamots for curiofity. We examined the garden of a nobleman, fomething under 
two acres of land, that produces thirty louis d’or a-year in oranges only, befides all the 
crops of common vegetables. The great value of thefe prod lifts, fuch is the perverfity 
of human life, is the exact reafon why fuch gardens would be deteftable to me, if under 
the oeconomical management of the gentry of Nice* An acre of garden forms an objeft 
of fome confequence in the income of a nobleman who, in point of fortune, is reckoned 
in good circmnltances, if he has i5ol.to 200I. a year. Thus the garden, which with 
us is an objeft of pleafure, is here one of ceconomy and income, circumftances that are 
incompatible. It is like a well furnilhed room in a man’s houfe, which he lets to a lodg. 
ger. They fell their oranges fo ftriftly, that they cannot gather one to eat. A certain 
momentary and carelefs confumption is a part of the convenience and agreeablen is ot 
a garden ; a fyftetn, which thus conftrains the confumption, deftroys all the pleafure. 
Oranges may certainly be fold with as much propriety as corn or timber, but then let 
them grow at a difiance from the houfe; that open apartment of a refidence, which we 
call a garden, fhould be free from the fhackle of a contract, and the feene of pleafure, 
not profit. 

The 18th. Walked to Ville Franche, another little fea-port of the King of Sardinia's, 
on the other fide of the mountain, to the cad of Nice. Call 011 Mr. Green, the conful, 
who has given me letters to Genoa, Alexandria, and Padoua: he has behaved with fo 
friendly an attention, that I cannot omit acknowledging warmly his civilities. Learn 
this morning from him that Lord Briftol is .fomewhere in Italy, and that Lady Erne is 
probably at Turin; my ftars will not be propitious if I do not fee them both. 
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The 19th. I have now waited two days merely for the means of getting away ; I can 
go either by a felucca to Genoa, or with a vetturino to Turin; and there is fo much for 
and agairift both fchemes, that priority of departure is as good a motive for a preference 
as any other. If I go by Genoa to Milan, I fee Genoa and a part of-its territory, which 
is much, but I lofe fixty miles of fuperb irrigation, from Com to Turin, and 1 lofe the 
line of country between Turin and Milan, which I am told is better than that between 
Genoa and Milan ; as to Turin itfelf, I fliould fee it in my return. But here is Luigi 
Tonini, a vetturino, from Coni, who fets out on Monday morning for Turin, which de¬ 
cides me ; fo with Mr. Green’s kind affiftance I have bargained with him to take me 
thither for feven French crowns. He has got two officers in the Sardinian fervice, and 
is not to wait longer for filling the third place. We have every day, at the table 
d’hote, a Florentine Abbe, who has been a wonderful traveller—110 man names a coun¬ 
try which he has not traverfed; and he is Angular in never having made a note, making 
rather a boa(l that his memory retains every particular he would wifli to know, even 
to numbers correaiy. The height and meafures of the pyramids of Egypt, of St. 
Peter’s church at Rome, and St. Paul’s at London, &c. with the exad length and 
breadth of every fine ftreet in Europe, he has at his tongue’s end. He is a great critic 
in the beauty of cities; and he claffds the four fineft in the world thus, 1. Rome.— 
2. Naples.—3. Venice.—4. London. Being a little inclined to the marvellous, in the 
idea of an old Piedmontefe colonel, a knight of St. Maurice, a plain and unaffefted cha¬ 
racter, and.apparently a very worthy man ; is piqued at the authority of Signore Ab- 
bate, to the amufement of the company. 

The 20th, Sunday. Mr. Conful Green continues his friendly attentions to the laft; I 
dined, by invitation, with him to-day; and, for the honour of Piedmontefe grazing, ate 
as fine, fweet, and fat a piece of roatt beef as I would ever wifli to do in England, and 
fuchas would not be feen at the table d’hote at the quatre nations in feven years—if in 
feven ages. An Englifh matter and miftrefs of the table, with roatt beef, plumb pud¬ 
ding, and porter, made me drop for a moment the idea of the formidable diftance that 
feparated me from England. Unknown and unrecommended at Nice, I expected nothing 
but what could be fliot flying in any town; but I found in Mr. Green, both hofpitality, and 
fomething too friendly to call poiitenefs. In the evening we had another walk among gar¬ 
dens, and converfed with fome of the proprietors on prices, products, &c. The de- 
feription Mr. Green gives me of the climate of Nice in the winter is the mott inviting 
that can be imagined; a clear blue expanfe is conftantly over head, and a fun warm 
enough to be exhilarating, but not hot enough to be difagreeable. But, Sir, the vent 
de bizel We are flieltered from it by the mountains; and as a proof that this climate' 
is by far more mild than where you have felt that wind, the oranges and lemons which 
we have in fuch profufion will not thrive either in Genoa or Provence, except in a, very 
few fpots, Angularly flieltered like this. Lie remarked, that Dr. Smollet, in his descrip¬ 
tion, has done great injuftice to the climate, and even againft the feelings of his own 
crazy conttitution; for he never was fo well after he left Nice as he had been at it, and 
made much intereft with Lord Shelburne to be appointed conful, who told him, and not 
without fome foundation, that he would on no account be fuch an enertiy to a man of 
genius;—that he had libelled the climate of Nice fo feverely, that if he were to go again 
thither the Niflards would certainly knock hint on the head. Mr. Green has leen hay 
made, and well made, at Chriftmas. 

The 21 ft. Commenced my firft Italian journey ; of my two military companions, one 
was as ftupid as a brick-bat, and the other too lively for me :—there are few things more 
repugnant to my nerves than the vivacity of inanity ; lam not young enough for it. 
von. iv. H H Here 
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Here was a Sib a friar, who made no compenfationfor the deficiencies of his countryman ■ 
—-low, vulgar, and ignorant; could fpeak'no French, and but little Italian : I looked m 
yam lor lo many of his Piedmontefe words in my dictionary, that I was foon tired of 
following him. We dined at -Scareno, and flept at Sofpello, at both which places we 
joined the company of another vetturiiio, confifting of the Piedmontefe colonel I had 
met at the table d’hote, his brother an abbe, and another abbe a friend, all well bred 
polite met), who were very attentive to me as a foreigner, and had great readinefe to 
anfwer all iny enquiries : 1 reaped a good deal of information from their converiation. 
The three lirli days of this journey are employed, in eroding three mountains; to-day 
we patted the Col de Prufs. The features in the heights are interefting, wild, and>reat. 
The defeent to Sofpello is pifturefque-26 miles. 

The sad. My friend, the old Piedmontefe colonel, commends the Englift character 
greatly, when it is truly Englilh ; that is, as I guetted by his explanations, when it is 
not a hurrying, buttling, ex pen five young man of great fortune, again ft whom he threw 
out fome fevere reflections. Pie defircd my name, and where I lived in England, 
which he begged me to write down for him ; and commended very much the object of 
my journey, which appeared fo extraordinary to him, that he could not help putting 
many queftions. The mountain we crotted to-day is yet more favage than that of yet 
terday-; much of it wild and even fublime. The little town of Saorgio and its caltle are 
fitbated mod romantically, (luck againft the fide of a mountain, like a fwaltow’s nett 
againft the fide of a houfe. I had no opportunity of affcing how many necks are broken 
in a year, in going peaceably to and fro; but the blackneis of this town, and the total 
want of glafs, make it gloomy as well as romantic ; indeed the view of all thefe moun¬ 
tain-towns, where there may be fo much happinefs with fo little appearance of it, is for¬ 
bidding. Tende, which is the capital of adiftrifi, and gives name to this great ridge of 
mountain Col de : ende,) is a horrid place of this fort, with a vile inn; all black, dirty, 
flanking, mid no glafs.-30 miles. 

The 33d. Out by four in the morning, in the dark, in order to crofs the Col de 
Tende as foon after break of day as poffible, a necefiary precaution they fay, as the 
win is then moft quiet; if there be any ftorm, the pafiage is dangerous, and even im¬ 
practicable ; not fo much from height as from Gtuation, in a draught of wind between 
1 ic-iiiuCant and the fea. The pafs in the rocks, for fome diftance before mounting the 
hi)', is fublime ; hemmed in among fetch enormous mountains and rocks, that they re- 
tuinded me a little of the amazing pafs in the Pyrenees, but are much inferior to it. In 
the face of one of them is a long infcriptioii to the honour of Vidor Amadeus III. for 
making the road 5 and near it an old one, purporting that the eleventh duke of Savoy 
made the old road, to conned Piedmont and Nice, a proprie fpefe con tutta diligenza. 
This old road is paffable by mules only, and is that by which Mr. Dutenspatted the Col 
de Tende. I fliall obferve once for all, that the new one is a moft ufeful and princely 
undertaking. From within a few miles of Nice, where it is not finifhed, to Limon coft 
3,-500,030 livres, (175,000k) It winds prodigtoufly, in order to pafs the ileepeft 
mountains, in fuch angles as fo admit carriages without difficulty. The worft part is 
that which goes up to the Col de Tende; this has not been made with equal attention 
as the reft, perhaps becaufe they have begun to execute a vaft defign of perforating the 
mountain. At prefent, not with (landing the goodnefs of the road in fummer, it is ab¬ 
solutely impaffable in winter for carriages, and with difficulty fometimes even with 
mules, by reafon of the immenfe falls of jfnow. They have opened a cavern like a 
vault of rock,* almut thirty trebulchi long, and wide enough for carriages to pafs, but 
it foon divides inHa two paffages, one for going and another for returning, which is 
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found cheaper than one large enough for both ; the whole will be above five hundred 
trebulchi, and will demand fucli an 'expence as leaves little hope of feeing it. executed 
in this century. Take the new road, however, for all in all, and it is a work that does 
honour to the king and country. Defeend into the rich and beautiful vale of Piedmont, 
a few miles before Coni, and between the Alps and Appenines, which here feparate, 
one range running from hence to Calabria, I believe uninterruptedly, and the other to 
Conftantinople. Amonglt the maps never made, but much wanted, is one of the 
mountains of Europe, to fliew at one coup d’oeil which are connefted, and which fepa¬ 
rate : this reparation of the Alps and Appenines is fo narrow, that they would, on a 
map on any fcale, appear as one range ; they connect with all the mountains of France, 
by Dauphine, Viva mis, and Auvergne, but not with the Pyrenees: * I have myfelf tra¬ 
velled the whole range of thoie from fea to lea. Qujere, do they connect with Ger¬ 
many, Poland, &c. ? Perhaps they may with thofe of the hereditary dominions of the 
Houle of Auftria. This would make but two ranges of mountains on the continent of 
Europe, the Alps and the Pyrenees; far all the Spanifli conned with the latter, unlefs 
thofe of Norway and Sweden do not join the Ruffian, Poliffi, &c. Reach Coni, which 
is ftrongly fortified, ana well fituated; but as for inns, the Croce Bianca, which they 
fpeak of as being excellent, afforded me a good room enough, but without a fingle pane 

of glafs in the windows," only ragged paper—and fuch a commodite-let me drive 

the recolleClion from my memory ! Here we loft the company of the old colonel, his 
brother, and friend ; they went five miles further, to the eftate of one of them at Cen- 
telle. Sup at the table d’hote. Our landlady is a tall well looking virago; the officers 
made love to her with one hand, while they fupped with the other. They then alked 
me a thoufand queftions about Englifh duelling. Was it in a circle ? At what uiftauce ? 
Onhorfeback? With what piftois ? &c-37 miles. 

The 24th. The friar and one of the officers proceeded no further; the other and 
myfelf for Turin. On leaving Coni, the view from the fortifications of the Alps is very 
fine; a range of them, capped with fnow, is now feen by us to the left; Mont Vifo 
among them very high. At Centalle we were flopped by the fervant of my friend, the 
colonel, who had orders to conduct us to the houfeof the cure, to take chocolate. The 
brother of the colonel is, it leems, cure and archipretre of the parifli. It was impoffible 
to be received with more kmdnefs and hofpitality than 1 was here. The colonel lfarted 
a plan for keeping us to dinner, and his brother immediately begged we would change 
our intention of fleeping at Carignan for Racconis, which would enable us to dine with 
him. To this we readily affented. I now found, that the colonel was the Chevalier 
Brun, on a vifit to his brother, who has built an excellent parfonage-houfe, as we fliould 
call it, at his own expence, and has two curees under him as archipretre; he has arcb- 
hofpitality alfo; gave us an admirable dinner, well ferved, and excellent wine, and 
wilhed I would make a longer flay. As this was the fir ft Italian houfe I had been in, 
except inns, it was interefting enough to excite all my curiofity and attention. Expreff- 
ing a wifti to have fome converfation with a practical cultivator, they had the goodnefs 
to walk with me to the Count de Bonifante, w ho lives on his own eftate here, and farms 
it. I foon found that this nobleman loved the fubject; for he feemed to take a pleafure 
in anfwering my enquiries. We walked over his, and fame of his neighbours’ farms 
for more than two hours; and though my queftions were pretty numerous, he was fo 
kind as to meet them with the utmoft willingnefs of explanation. If I have many fuch 
days as this in Italy, I (hall be equally well pleafed and informed. Centalle was the 
residence of the Marquis de Suza. Take my leave of this agreeable and hofpitable 
family, which I flhall long remember* with pkafure. Pafs Savignan, a confiderable and 
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pretty town ; and what is much better to my eyes, a fine range of level plain, all rich 
and much watered. The fecne in loiue places is charming: the road is like a fine alley, 
palling through a new mown garden; the meadows are as level as a die, without a 
mole-call, or ant-hill; thanks to watering! The mowing neat ; the hay now cocking; 
rows of trees every where, and not being in {trait lines, the appearance is pleating. It 
is an obfervation 1 have more than once made, and it is no where fo exemplified as in 
this country, that there are beauties refusing from extreme fertility, that belong to a 
flat which would be hurt by inequalities of foil. The approach to Racconis is by a 
double row of trees on each fide of the road, with two fhady paths, very pleaftng even 
by moon-light; but my fellow-traveller, with his drawn fword, ready to pafs at the 
brealt of a robber, Ihould any attack us, did not people thefe lhades with the moll 
agreeable figures of the fancy. He fays there are many robbers in Piedmont; and that 
travelling in the dark is always dangerous. Such things are to be laid to the account 
of government; and a pretty fatire it is on defpotifm, not to be able to keep its roads 
clear from robbers. At Racconis, a great trade in winding filk: a beggarly inn—paper 
windows, &c.-27 miles. 

The 25th. Pm-fuing our road, pafs a country feat of the Prince of Carignan, with a 
great inclofure of plantation, and many Lombardy poplars. Crofs the Po bv a mod 
commodious ferry; a platform on two boats ; the coach drove on and oft without our 
moving. Why have we not fitch ferries in England ? All a rich level country till we 
come near the mountain of Turin, and pafs the chateau of Moncaglia, the prefent refi- 
dence of the Count d’ Artois. Reach Turin; drive to the Hotel Royal; ail full. 'To 

the hotel d’Angleterre; all taken for the Prince of Conde. To the Bonne Femme, 
where a good landlady received me. I was in time for the table d’hote, at which were 
feveral French refugees, whofe accounts of affairs in France are dreadful. Thefe were 
driven from their chateaus, fome of which were in flames; it gave me an opportunity 
of enquiring by whom fuch enormities were committed; by the peafants, or wandering 
brigands? they faid . by peafants, undoubtedly; but that the great and indilputable 
origin of mod of thofe villanies, was the fettled plan and conduct of fome leaders in 
the National Aflembly, in union with, and by the money of, one other person of great 
rank, who would deferve the eternal execrations and reproaches of all true Frenchmen 
and ever)' honeft man: that when the aflembly had rejected the propofal of the Count de 
Mirabeau, to addrefs the King to eftablilh the milice bnurgeoife, couriers were loon 
after fent to all quarters of the kingdom, to give an univerfal alarm of great troops of 
brigands being on the a&ual march, plundering and burning every wrere, at the miti¬ 
gation of ariftocrats, and calling on the people to arm immediately in their own defence: 
that by intelligence afterwards received from different parts of the kingdom it was 
found, that thele couriers muff have been difpatched from P.iris at the fame time 
Forged orders of the King in Council were likew.fe fent, directing the people to burn 
the chateaus of the ariftocratical party: and thus, as it were by magic, all France was 
armed at the fame moment, and the peafants inftigateJ to commit the enormities which 
have fince difgraced the kingdom.-22 miles. 

The 26th. This being the firff Italian city of renown f.r beauty that I have feen,_I 
have been all eyes to-day. Some travellers have reprefented it as the prettieff town in 
Europe, and the Stradu di Po the fined ftreet. 1 hurried to it with eagernefs. 1 was 
in the middle ol it, alking lor it. Quelta, quella! replied an officer, holding up his 


* Afterwards at Paris this ia£l was confirmed to me* 
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hands as if to point out an object of great beauty which I did not fee, and in truth I 
faw it not. It is (trait and broad, and nearly regular. Two rows of brick bams might 
be fo equally. The h'oufes are of an ugly obfufcated brick; a few have ftucco, and 
that old and dirty : the fcaffold holes in the walls of all the reft are left unfilled; fome 
of them are enlarged by time, and feveral courfes of bricks between thofe holes, not 
pointed, which has as bad an effect; the windows are narrow and poor; fome with 
iron balconies, fome without ; the arcades, for there is a row on each fide of the ftreet, 
would alone be deftrudtive of beauty : the arches are plaiftered, which patches the line 
with white: and through them are exhibited nothing but poor (hops that incumber their 
lpans with all forts of lumber; the lamps are fifty or fixty yards alunder. In a word, 
there are fifty ftreets at London to which this cannot be compared. Ir thofe who have 
travelled in Italy think this ttreet fine, what am I to meet with in other towns ? The 
Strada della Dora Groffa is by far a finer ftreet than that of the Po, but the houfes are 
greatly too high. There is a beautiful arcade entrance to the herb-market, which feems 
to have furnilhed the idea of that at the n w buildings of Somerfet houfe. The ftreets 
are almoft all quite regular, and at right angles. 1 expected that this circum- 
fiance would have been attended with much more beauty tha ■ it is. It gives too great 
a fanfenefs; the conftant return of the lame angles tires the eye ; and I am convinced, 
that a city would be much more (Iriking, and more admired, that had varied lines in¬ 
stead of uniform ones. Circles, femi-circles, crefeents, fen.i-eiipfes, {quarts, femi-. 
fquares, and compounds, compoted of thefe, mixed with the common oblongs, would 
give a greater air of grandeur and magnificence. The moil fplendid object I have feeu 
at Turin is the llair-cafe and faloon in the chateau contiguous to the royal palace.— 
There is nothing at Verfailles, except the gallery, to be compared with it. The front 
of this edifice is fine, and the whole uoes honour to Juvara. This morning 1 Ihould 
have delivered my letters, but am unlucky. The ;V] archefe de Palavicino, preiident 
of the Agrarian Society, and Signore Biflarti, the fecretary of it, are both in the coun¬ 
try. Signore Capriata, the preiident en lecond, I met with, but he is no practical 
farmer; he has been obliging enough, however, to prom be me an introduction to fome 
perfons who are converfant with agrxultur . Meeting .with thefe dillippoiutinents, I 
began to fear I might want the intelligence that was neceffiry to my defign; and be in 
that ineligible fituation of feeing only the outiides of houfes, and knowing nothing of 
the perfons within. With time thus on my hands, I enquired for a book feller, and 
was directed to Signore Briolo, who prims the memoirs of all the learned bodies here; 

. among others, thofe of the Agrarian Society, which I bought, and afterwards turning 
over, found that I made a pretty confpicuous figure in one written hy the Cavaliere di 
Capra, colonel of the regiment of Torrona, on the fize of farms. He is a bitter enemy 
to large ones; not content with ftridures on Piedmont, he preflls England into bis 
fervice, and finds it necrlfary to refute me, as 1 appear in the trail (la don of Monf. Fre- 
ville from vhich he quotes pafiages which I never wrote. I wi filed to a flu re the author 
that it was the French tranflator, and not the Engliih farmer that he had refuted. I 
laughed very heartily with Signore Capriata at this adventure of the memoirs. In the 
evening to the opera; the theatre is a fine one, though not the principal; the houle 
nearly lull, yet all the world is in the country. 

The 27 th. The Cavaliere Capra having leen Signore Capriata, I this morning re¬ 
ceived a vifit from him : I was glad of an opportunity, to remark to him that he had 
quoted pafliiges erroneoufly from my Political Arithmetic. He faid, he was lorry he 
Ihould mifunderftand me; and beginning at once to declaim againft great farm -, I 
begged to remark, that my opinion was exactly the fame at prefent as it had always 
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been, that the fize of farms would be left abfolutely free. He was violent againft great 
ones in Piedmont, which he faid ruined and depopulated the country, as I ihould find 
when 1 came among the rice-grounds in my way to Milan. Signore Capra was polite, 
tendered me every fervice in his power, and expreffed the utmoft rcadinefs to affilt my 
enquiries. Signore Briolo, as foon as he underffood who 1 was, flsewed me every at¬ 
tention in his power; and that I might have the benefit of converting with fuch perfons 
as he thought moft fuitable to my enquiries, he made known my arrival to Signore 
Fontana, a practical ehemift and deputy fecretary to the Agrarian Society; to Signore 
Gio. Piet. Mariadana, profeffor of botany in the univerfity; to Signore il Ddttore Bu- 
ni va, his affiftant, who travelled m France and England as a naturalift. From thefe gentle¬ 
men I had this morning a vifit, and an interefting converlation on the prefent agricultural 
Hate of Italy. To Signore Briolo I was alfo indebted for an introduction to Signore 
Giobert, academician, and of the Agrarian Society, who has gained a prize by a memoir 
on the quality of earths and manures. Viewed the King’s palace, not fo fplendid as to 
raife difagreeable emotions in the bread: of a philofophical fpeftator; and no marks of 
provinces having been opprefied to raife it. Of the pictures, which are numerous, 
thofe which pleafed me heft, are a virgin, child, and St. John, by Lorenzo Sabattini; 
Apollo flaying Marfias, by Guido; a Venus, by Carlo Cignani; a fick woman, by 
Gerard Dow; a virgin and child after Rapael, by Safla Ferrata. Vandyke fliines 
greatly in this colleftion; there are the children of Charles I. finely done; a man and 
woman fitting; but above all. Prince Totnarafo di Carignanoon horfeback, which for 
life and force of expreflion is admirable. In the evening to the opera, and being Sun¬ 
day the houfe was full. The Lafca Fiera: there is a pretty duet, between Contini and 
Gafpara, in the fir ft act. 

The 28th. Walked to Moncaglia early in the morning. The palace is boldly fitu- 
ated on a hill, the Windfor of Piedmont:—commands noble views of the Po, and a 
rich feene of culture. After dinner, on horfe-back to Superga, the burying place of 
the royal family; where the bodies of thefe princes repofe more magnificently than the 
Bourbons at St. Denis. The view from the tower is, I fuppofe, the finefi: farmer’s 
profpeft in Europe. You look down on much the greater part of Piedmont as on a 
map, and the eye takes in Milan at eighty miles diftance; the whole, with fuch an 
horizon of mountains, as is no where elfe to be found,—for the enormous maffes of 
fnow, which the Alps prefent, are eafier conceived than deferibed. 

The 29th. Signore Briolo was this morning my conductor to Gruliafcho, to view 
the farm, by appointment of Signore Bracco, to whom Signore Capriata had fpoken 
for that purpofe ; we walked by the nobly planted road that leads to Suza, and I was 
glad to find, that my Turin bookfeller was a farmer, though a la meta, and anfwered 
thofe ufeful enquiries, which I have long found abundantly convenient, always to have 
ready arranged in my head, and adapted to the people into whofe hands chance may 
throw me. We dined together at the village, in a villainous hole, much better adapted 
to offend the fenfes than to gratify them. Our repaff finifhed, we fallied forth to find 
Signore Bracco ; he fhewed us feveral watered meadows, and explained all the particu¬ 
lars; after which, coming to the houfe, lo! inffead of a farmer or metayer, as 1 ex¬ 
pected, I found a large houfe, in a ftyle fuperior to any farm one, and that he was a 
bailiff to a Signore, I do not know whom, jeweller to the King and court; an awkward 
explanation of this came on, and then I found this perfon knew of my coming two 
days before: - to mend the.matter, after making us wait fome time he fliewed himfelf. 
I was preffed to enterwhether it were, that a hot walk, or a bad dinner had fretted 
me, or, in fine, that I did not like the jeweller’s phyfiognomy, I know not, but I beg- 
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ged to be exculed, and perfifled in iny refufal. A rich citizen at his country villa is 
to me a formidable animal. Had he faid he was a farmer, and would converfe on the 
fubjefl, or any thing of that tendency, it had been otherwife; but I departed brufqu- 
ment, with a chara&er, I believe, mol to felvaggio* In the evening fome beau til ill paf- 
fages in the Piiftorella Nobile brought me into better temper* 

The 30 th. The" intendant UifaTti returned to Turin, and 1 had the pleafure of a vifit 
from him ; he carried me to the univeriity, and fome other places which I had notfeen 
before ; Signore Capra alfo, and l)r. Buniva favoured me with their company. I he 
knight, X find, is as complete a croaker as could ever iflue from the fchool of 13 r, 1 rice 
himfelf, Piedmont furnifhes an in (lance, which if I had touched upon to Signore 
Capra, he would have prefixed it into his fervice on the queftion of farms* But theie 
are not many circumftances more curious in politics, than the contrail between great 
and fmall dominions* Here is a court fufficiently fplendid; a palace well kept; an 
army (not equally well kept) of thirty thou fan d men ; for tin cations many; and among 
the firft in the world, and a power of receiving with hofpitality and fpleador tfie princes 
of the blood of France; all this is done with thirty millions of French money : if the 
comparison had been made in the late king's reign, the circuinfiances would have been 
flronger* The King of France had fix hundred millions ; that is to fay, twenty times 
as much : he could, therefore, with equal proportions, have twenty luch palaces, or 
more ex a £11 y an hundred, as there are five in Piedmont; twenty inch courts, and an 
army of fix hundred thoufand men. But inflead of this, the difference between the 
palaces of the two Kings and their courts, their parade and their vanity, is not in the 
ratio of one-fourth of their revenue ; and as to the army of the King of Sardinia (pro¬ 
portions preferved), it is fix times more powerful than that of the'King of France : but 
the contrail goes further; for, while the debts of this country are inconfiderable, thofe 
of France are fo great, that the deficit alone is more than five times the whole revenue 
of Sardinia. 

0£tober iff. The political ftate of Piedmont at prefent depends almoft entirely on 
the perfonal charafter of the King, who is efteemed aa eafy good natured man, too 
much impofed on by a fet of people without, merit. The confequence of which is, that 
talents and all forts of abilities, inftead of being in the pofbfor which they are qualified, 
are found only in retirement. I am told, that he often takes bank-notes in his pocket- 
book, and at night, if he have not given them away, expreffes uneafinefs; yet this is 
with an empty treasury, and an incomplete ill-paid army* This conduct is remarkably 
different from that of the princes his Majefty's predeceffors, who, as all the world 
knows, were good ceconomifts, and kept thetnfelves fo well prepared, that they were 
able to turn opportunities to their notable advantage, which mull have paffed barren 
of events under a different fyftem of government* The King's motives, however, are 
excellent, and no faults are found -with his government that do not flow from that fort 
of goodhefs of heart which better befits a private flation than a throne. Similar errors 
are not expected from the prince of Piedmont, who is reprefented as a man of good 
under (landing, with, however, rather too great a tincture of religion* Nothing can be 
more regular and decent than the conduct of all the court; no licentious pleasures are 
here countenanced; and very little that looks like difiipation. How the Count d’Ar* 
tois paffes his time is not eafy to conceive; for a prince who was dying with ennui in 
the midfl of VerfaiUes, for want of pleafures that had not loft their lultre, one would 
fuppofe that of all the courts in Europe there was fcarcely one to be found leis adapted 
than this to his feelings, whatever it might be to his convenience* 
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flic 2d. lo Verceil, by a vetturino; I find but one agreeable circum fiance in ih'r, 
way of travelling, which is going as flow and flopping as often as you pleafe: I walked 
moll of the way, and generally out-walked the coach, except when there was any lit¬ 
tle defcent. A gentleman, a proprietor and cultivator of rice near Verceil, flipped 
with us who was communicative.--45 miles. 

'I he 3d. To Novara much rice; fome yet uncut; they are threlhing it every where, 
and we meet gleaners loaded with it; a nafty country, as ill to the eye as to the health; 
there hang the limbs of a robber in the trees, in unifon with the forabre and pelliferous 
afpect of a flat woody region. Crofs the Tefmo, deep, clear, and rapid. This river 
parts the dominions of the King of Sardinia from thofe of the Emperor. At Buffalora 
crofs the naviglio grande, the greatell canal for irrigation that was ever made. Sleep 
at Magenta.-30 miles. 

The 4th, Sunday. Reach Milan in the forenoon. This great city Hands in the midfl 
of a dead level country, fo thickly planted that you fee nothing of it till you are in the 
0 reels. To the A Ibergo del Pozzo, in time to wait on the Abbate Amoretti, fecre- 
tary of the Patriotic Society, to whom I had letters from Monfieur de Broufibnet and 
Signore Songa of London : I found the Abbate admirably well lodged, in the palazzo 
of the Marquis de Cufani: this, laid I to myfelf, looks well, to find a man of letters in 
a fplendid apartment, and not poked, like a piece of lumber, into a garret: it is a good 
featufe in the Italian nobility. I entered his apartment, which is a cube of about thir¬ 
ty feet, from a great falcon of forty or fifty. He received me with eafy and agreeable 
politenefs, which impreffes one at firlt fight in his favour. Soon after he returned my 
vifit. I find him an agreeable, well-informed, and interefting character. Waited alfo 
on the Abbate Oriani, altronomer royal, who expreffed every wilh to be of ufe to me. 
At night to the opera ; a moll noble theatre; the largeft as well as handfotneft I have 
feen; the fcenes and decorations beautiful. Though it is Sunday, I look with amaze* 
ment at the houfe, for it is three parts full, even while much of the world are in the 
country;—how can fuch a town as Milan do this ? Here are fix rows of boxes, thirty- 
fix in a row j the three bell rows let at" 40 louis d’or a box. This is marvellous for an 
inland town, without commerce or great manufactures. It is the plough alone that 
can do it. I am delighted with the accommodation of the pit; one fits on broad eafy 
fophas, with a good Ipace to ftir one’s legs in: young perfons may bear being trufied 
and pinioned on a row of narrow benches, but I am old and lazy, and if I do not fit 
at my eafe, would not care to fit there at all.-1 o miles. 

The 5th. In the morning, deliver letters to Signore Bignami and Vaffali, and the 
Meffieurs Zappas, gentlemen in commerce, from whom I might receive information 
relative to the exports, &c. of the Milanefe. At noon, to the Society of Agriculture 
(called the Patriotic Society), which fortunately for me, who am a member, had a 
meeting to-day: the Marchefe di Vifconti in the-chair, with ten or a dozen members 
prefent, to all of whom Signore Amoretti introduced me. I never expetl much from 
focieties of this fort; but this of Milan was to-day employed 00 a button and a pair of 
fcifibrs: it feerns they want at this city to make the finer forts of hardware, in order to 
rival thofe of England, and lellen the import, which, in fpite of every obtlacle is very 
great: the idea originates with the government, and is worthy of its little ideas; a 
true peddling fpirit at prefent throughout Europe. An artill in the town had made a 
button and half a pair of fciflbrs, one half Engiifh, and the other half of his own ma¬ 
nufacture, for which he claimed and had a reward. Similar are the employments of 
focieties every where! In England, bufied about rhubarb, filk, and drill-ploughs;— 
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at Paris, about fleas and butterflies;—and at Milan, about buttons and fclffors! I 
hope I ftiall find the Georgofili at Florence employed on a top-knot. I looked about 
to fee a practical farmer enter the room, but looked in vain. A goodly company of 
* Marchefi , i Conti , i Cttvalieri, i Abbati , but not one clofe clipped wig, or a dirty 
pair of breeches, to give authority to their proceedings. We met, in what was the 
Mute’ college, in the Brera, a noble building, containing many apartments equally 
fplendid and convenient. The Marchefe Vifconti alked me to his country-feat; and 
the CavaHere Caftiglioni, who has travelled in America with the view's of a natural 
hiflorian, and whd intends to print the journal of his voyage, hopes to meet me foon 
at his brother the Count's. Milan has been reprefented as very dear, and may be fo 
when no thought is,taken to fave expence, ordering what you want, and leaving the 
bill to the holt; but as fuch methods do not agree with my purfe, I pay by agreement, 
for my room, dinner and fupper ferved in it, as there are tew tables d’holes in Italy, 
(5 livres of Milan a-day, or an ecu, equal to 4s. Englilh. i he pit at the opera, is 2 
livres 5 f. and coffee forbreakfaft 7/ in ail about 5s. 8d. a-day; but feeing buildings, 
&c. adds fometbing. I am very well ferved tor this, except in foups, which are de¬ 
ferable, for I hate macaroni and abominate pafte. I have read fo much of the horrors 
of Italian inns, that! am very agreeably furprized to find them in the great towns, i u- 
rin and Milan for inftance, as good as in France; yet I am not at the bed here,—for 
I underhand the Alberghi Reale and Imperiale are the firfl; and I was not at the bc& at 
Turin. But village ones between the great towns are bad enough. In France, pne is 
rarely waited on at inns by men; in Italy, hitherto never by women; I like the French 
cuftom bed. Ferret among the buokfellers, and find more tra&s, in Italian, upon 
agriculture than I expefted. At night to the opera; the pit is fo commodious and 
agreeable, that it is a good lounge; the fophas and chairs are numbered; they give 
you a ticket, which marks your feat; but the performers are poor. It was thelmpre- 
fario in Auguda, by that beautiful compofer, Cimarofa ;■ there is a quintetto in it, than 
which nothing could be more pleafing, or repeated with more applaufe. 

The 6th. Signore Amoretti, vvhofe attentions and afiiduity are fuch as I fliall not 
foon forget, this morning introduced me to Signore Beecken, a counfellor in the court 
of his Imperial Majefly; and then we went together into the country, fix or feven miles, 
to a farm in the road to Pavia, belonging to the Marquis Vifconti, to fee the method 
of making the Lodefan cheefe; attended the whole operation, which is fo totally dif¬ 
ferent from what we ufe in England, that Ikill in making may have a great effect in ren¬ 
dering this product of Lombardy fo fuperior to all others. The cheefe, and the en¬ 
quiries, took up the whole day ; fo that it was five in the evening before we got back 
to Milan, where they dined with meat the pozzo; an itinerant band of mufic giving 
a ferenade under the windows to the illudriffimi, eccellentiffimi, nobili Signori Inglefi. 
This day has paffed after my own heart, a long morning of activity, and then a dinner, 
without one word of converfation but on agriculture. Signore Beecken is a fenfible 
well-informed German, who underftands the importance of the plough; and Abbate 
Amoretti’s converfation is that of a man who adds the powers of in ft ruction, to the 
graces that enliven company. 

The 7th. Attended the Marquis de Vifconti, and Signore Amoretti to Mozzate, 
the country-feat of the Count de Caftiglione, about fixteen miles north of Milan. 
Stop very near the city to view the Chartreufe, which, fince the Emperor feized the 
revenues, and turned the monks out, has been converted into a powder magazine. 
View in palling, the fine church of Ro, and the Marquis of Litta’s villa at Leinate, in 
which the gardens are confpicuous. The Italian tafte "was the undoubted origin of what 
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we fee in France; but decoration is carried much higher. Marble bafons, with fine 
fta ties, too good for the fituation : jets ti’ean, temples, colonades, and buildings, with¬ 
out cnj, almoft connected with the houfe ; latticed, and clipped bowers and walks; 
miles of clipped hedges — terraces and gravel walks, never well kept, with abundance of 
orange-trees, are the features; and they are all in profuficn. The expence enormous, 
both to form and to keep. There is a pinery, and not more than five or fix others in 
the whole duchy of Milan. Reach Mozzate. The countefs appeared what we call a 
genteel good fort of woman, with nothing of that fpecies of foppery and affe&ation that 
forms the fine lady. The moment 1 law the Count de Cafligiione, I was prejudiced in 
his favour; his phyfiognomy is pleafing; and the inflantaneous eafy affability, mixed 
with great quicknels and vivacity, tells one in a moment, that time would not be loft in 
his company. I was not deceived. He entered prefemly on the objeG of my travels; 
and I was highly pleafed to find, that he was a pra&ical farmer. After dinner, we made 
an excurfion to a confiderable plantation he has executed with great judgment and fpirit. 
The count fhewed me a part of his farm alfo,—but this is not equally fuccefsful. In 
the evening, while the relt of the company were at cards, he fatisfied my numerous en¬ 
quiries concerning the hufbandry, &c. of the neighbourhood, in a maimer that left me 
little to wifh. After breakfaft, the next morning I returned to Milan. The feature which 
ftruck me nioft in this vifit to an Italian nobteman, at his country*feat, is the great fimila- 
rity of living, and of manners in different countries. There are few circumflances in the 
table, attendance, houfe, and mode of living, that vary from a man of fimilar rankar.d 
fortune in England or France- Only French cuftoms, however, predominate. I fuppofe 
one rnuft go for new manners to the Turks and Tartars; for Spain itfelf, among peo¬ 
ple of rank, has them not to give : and this drcumftance throws travellers, who regis¬ 
ter their remarks, into a fituation that fliould meet with the candour of readers : tbofe 
who record faithfully, mu ft note things that are common, and fuch are not formed to 
gratify curiofity. Thofe who deal much in adventures, fo contrary to our own man¬ 
ners as to excite furprife, mud be of queftionable authority ; for the fimilarity of Euro¬ 
pean manners, among people of rank or large fortune, can hardly be doubted: and 
the difference among their inferiors is, in many cafes, more apparent than real. I am 
much pleafed with this family : the Countefs is a good woman, for fhe loves her chil¬ 
dren, her hufband, and the country. Her hufband has life, animation, quicknefs of 
conception, and that attention to agriculture, which made me wifh him for a neigh¬ 
bour. In our return, flop at Defio, the villa of the Marquis of Cufino, which is in a 
ftyle that pleafes me. The houfe is not upon too great a fcale, and therefore finiflied 
and furnifhed : the rooms are more elegant than fplendid—and more comfortable 
than fbewy. There is one apartment, in encauftic painting, faid to be the firft execu¬ 
ted in Italy. The fecond floor contains thirteen bed-chambers, with each a fmall fer- 
vant's room, and light clofet: and they have all fuch a comfortable, clean, Englifli 
air; and are fo neat, without any finery, that, had the floors been deal, in Head of 
brick, I fhould have thought myfelf in my own country. I have read travels that 
would make us believe, that a clean houfe is not to bfc met with in Italy ; if that were 
once true, things are abundantly changed. I like this villa much better than the maf- 
ter does, for he is rarely here for a fortnight at a time, and that not often. The gardens 
are fplendid in their kind; lattice-frames of lemons twenty feet high, with efpaliers of 
oranges, both full hung with fruit, have, to northern eyes, an uncommon effefl ; but 
they are all covered with glafs in the winter. Here is a pinery alfo. Dine in the vil¬ 
lage on trout, frefh from the lake of Como, at 3 livres the pound, of twenty-eight 
ounces. In the evening return to Milan, after an excurfion inftruftive in my princi,. 
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pal objeCt, and equally agreeable in the little circumftances that .have power fufliclent 
either to gild or fhade every objeCt. Pafs the houf'e of the Marchefa di Fagnani, who 
has been much in England, and celebrated here for being the lady with whom our in¬ 
imitable Sterne had the recontre at Milan, which he has defcribed fo agreeably.-32 

miles. 

The 9th. This day was appointed for vifiting a few objects at Milan, for which Sig¬ 
nore Beecken had the goodnefs to defire to be my cicerone ; his chariot was ready af¬ 
ter breakfaft, and we went from fight to fight till five o’clock, buildings and pictures 
have been, fo often and fo well defcribed, that for modern travellers nothing is left,, if 
they expatiate, but to talk of themfelves as much as of the objects. I fliall note, in a 
few words, the things that {truck me moft. I had read fo much of the cathedral, and 
came to it with fuch expectation, that its efleCt was nothing. There are comparative 
meafurements given of it with St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s, that feem to rank it in the 
fame clafe for magnitude : to the eye it is a child’s play-thing compared to St. Paul’s. 
Of the innumerable ftatues, that of St. Laurence flayed is the fineft. The architec¬ 
ture of the church of St. Fedele, by Pellegrino, is pleafing; it contains fix columns of 
granite ; and there are other fine ones alfo in that of St. Alefandro. But I found Pa¬ 
il ro Pint, profeflor of natural hiftory, a better objeCt than his church; he has made 
a great and valuable collection of follils, and has taken the' means neceflary for felf-in- 
ftruCtion, much travel, and much experiment. At St. Celfo, there are two ftatues of 
Adam and Eve, by Lorenzi, that cannot be too much admired; and a Madonna, by 
Fontana. Here alfo are pictures by the two Procacinis, that will detain your (teps. 
The great hofpital is a vaft building, once the palace of the Sforzas, Dukes of Milan, 
and given by Duke Francis for this ufe. It has a net revenue of a million of livres, and 
and has at prefent above one thoufand three hundred patients. At the Abbey of St. 
Ambrofe, built in the ninth century, and which has round arches, anterior to Gothic 
ones, they Ihewed us a MS. of Luitprandus, dated 721, and another of I.othaire, be¬ 
fore Charlemagne. If they contained the regifter of their ploughs, they would have 
been interefling; but what to me are the records of gifts to convents for faving fouls' 
that wanted probably too much cleaning for all the ferubbing bruffies of the monks to 
brighten ? Unqueftionably the moft famous production of human;'genius at Milan is 
the laft fupper of Lionardo de Vinci, which fhould be ftudied by ar tills who under Hand 
its merit, as it is not a picture for thofe who, with unlearned eyes, have only their feel¬ 
ings to direCt them. View the Ambrofian library. 

The loth. The climate of Italy, I believe, is generally in extremes; it has rained 
almoft inceflantly for three days paft, and to-day it pours. I have made a fad blunder, 

I find more and more, in felling my French equipage ; for the dependence on hiring 
and on the vetturini, is odious. I want to go to-morrow to Lodi, &c. and have loft 
much time in finding a horfe and chaife ; and after all can have only a miferable thing, 
at 7I livres a day.—In the evening, at the opera. Signore Beecken came to me in the 
pit, and afked me if I would be introduced to one of the prettieft ladies at Milan ? Senza 
dtibbio. He conducted me to the box of Signora Lamberti, a young, lively, and beau¬ 
tiful woman, who converfed with an eafy and unafffcCted gaiety, that would make even 
a farmer wilh to be her cicilbeo. The office, however, is in the hands of another, 
who was ieated in his poll of honour, in the front of the box, vis-a-vis the lady.^— 
Refrefhments—fuppers—magnificent ridotto. Having mentioned the cicifbeo, I may 
obferve, that the cultom feems to flourifh at Milan ; few married ladies are without 
this neceflary appendix to the date: there were to night a great number of them, 
each attending his fair. I alked an Italian gentleman why he was not in his poft as a 
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cicilbeo ? He replied, he was not one. How fo ? If you have either bufinefs or 
other purfuit, it takes too much time. They are changed at pteafure, which the la¬ 
dies defend, by faying, that when an extenfion of privileges not proper to give is ex¬ 
pected, to part with is better than to retain them. 

The nth. To Lodi, through twenty miles of fuch amazing exertions in irrigation, 
that we can have in England no idea of it. At that town I found myfelf in the inidft 
of the world ; it was the night of terminating the opera feafon of the fair: this had 
drawn fo much company from the neighbouring towns, that the great inn of the Co- 
lumbina, formed out of a monallery, was full in an hour. At night the opera houfe 
formed a gorgeous difplay :—we waited half an hour for the arch-duke and arch-duchefs. 
The houfe was well lighted with wax ; new to me, for in common their theatres have 
only darknefs vifible.. It is fmall, but mcft elegant, new built this year: the decora- ' 
tions are neat; but the boxes, which are fitted up by the proprietors, are finifhed with 
great fhew and expence ; as fine as glafs, varnilh, and gilding can make them ; and 
being lighted within made a blazing figure: the company crouded and well dreffed ; 
diamonds fparkled in every part of the houfe, while the expectation of pleafure, more 
animated in Italian than in French or Engliih eyes, rendered the coup d’oeil equally 
linking and agreeable; the profufion of dancers, dreffcs, fcenes, &c. made me flare, 
for a little place of not more than ten or twelve thoufand fouls. No evening could pafs 
with a more animated feftivity; all the world appeared in good humour: the vibrations 
of pleafurable emotions Teemed more refponfive than common, for exprefllon is one 
great feature in Italian phyfiognomy. I have dwelt the more on this fpedacle, becaufe 
I confider it in a political light, as deferving fome attention. Lodi is a little infignificant 
place, without trade, and without manufactures. It is the part of a dominion that may 
be laid to have neither, and cut off from all connexion with the fea: yet there is not a 
town in France or England, of double the population, that ever exhibited a theatre fo 
built, decorated, filled, and furnifhed, as this of Lodi. Not all the pride and luxury of 
commerce and manufactures—not all the iron and fteel—the woollen or linen—the filk, 
glafleB, pots, or porcelain of fuch a town as Lodi, ever yet equalled this exhibition of 
butter and cheefe. Water, clover, cows, cheefe, money, and mufic! Thefe are the com¬ 
binations_that firing Italian nerves to enjoyment, and give leffons of government to 

northern politicians. The evening would have been delicious to me, if I had had my 
little girl with me; I could not help piduring her by my fide, fuppofmg the expref- 
fions of her pleafure, and giving an imaginary prefence to her fmiles, her enquiries, 

and her enjoyment. In truth it was better adapted to her age than to mine.-20 

miles. 

The 12th. I had brought a letter to a Signore Mayer, lieutenant of dragoons, who 
yefterday, when I waited on him, introduced me to the Cavaliere Don Baffiano Bona 
Moma, whopromifed to find a perfon this morning for eonduding me to a celebrated 
dairy of his near Lodij he was as' good as his word, and by his means I was introduced 
into two dairies, one of ninety cows, and affifted in making the cheefe. _ In the afternoon 
to Codogno, through fifteen miles of dead fiat, of a fingular afped ; it is interfeded by 
ditches, without hedges, but a row of pollard poplars and willows on each fide. The 
heads of thefe trees form a woodland, as the fields are very fmall, and looking through 
the Items, under the covert of their heads, is fomething like the prints I have feen of the 
forelts of Taffo, but without the wildnefs or enchantment. The inhabitants here are 
neither witches, nymphs, nor knights, but cows and frogs; the mufic of the latter not 
fo agreeab’e as lift night’s warblings of Senefino. In truth this country is better for 
thefe two animals than for man. The whole is a water fpunge j the ditches innumer- 
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, h i c . now water, now mud ; the climate hot; and ventilation excluded by a crowd of 
nn unties I figured ficknefs and difeafe in every quarter: and the want pt icattcred 
habitations renders the whole dent and folitary, in fpite of a confiderable population, 
that is concealed by the endlefs pollards. Willows, ditches, mud, and hogs. thefe ate 
features in perfed contrail to the feenes of laft night! yet they are attended by a fertility 
that gives warbling to the throat, and quivering to the fantaftic toe of beauty. At 
Codogno waited on Signore Bignami, a confiderable cheefe-merchant. I was m luck ; 
a numerous company fpent the evening with him, from whom he (elected a party well 
acquainted with graft and cows; and retiring into another apartment they had the 
goodnefs, with him and hisfon, to dedicate feme time to the fatisfymg of my enquiries; 
and 1 lliould be very backward if I did not obferve that the free and agreeable manner 
in which thev did it, proves equally their liberality and politenefs. Codogno is a neat 
little town of about eight thoufand people. And note (for the thing is extraordinary,) 
an opera here too; another new built theatre, of this year. It is not fo large, or io 
much decorated as that of Lodi, but the form is more pleafing and more commodious; 
it is more circular. There are apartments contiguous for the firlt lingers and dancafs s 
communicating with a noble inn, the albsrgo del teatro. -15 mdes. 

The 1 sth. This morning Signore Bignami had kindly appointed for examining one o' 
the princTpaf dairies in the country, noted for making good cheefe; lortunately the 
farmer proved communicative and liberal,—conducted us to tile feene of action very 
readily, and directed his dairy-man to anfwer my enquiries. We attended the making 
of a cheefe, and then walked over the farm : the farmers feetn much at their eat. 
Take leave of my very friendly conductors, and reach Crerna, in the \ enetian uate» 
Here alfo a new-built opera-houfe, and the Mara from London firfl linger they did 
not appear to relifli too much her altitudes of divifion,—yet file was confiderably ap- 
plauded. Great powers in finging* when much exerted in ditricult pail ages, iurprize 
much more than they pleafe* The airs that touch the heart, are what me roet calls 
« lengthened fweetnefs long drawn out/' that breathe a continuity or melody, flowing, 
not broken notes. The number of theatres in this part of Italy is aftonifhing. t&o 
great ones at Milan ; in twenty miles, another, at Lodi; in fifteen, one way, Codogno; 
in ten, another, Crema; in ten, another, Plaifance, &c.—yet trade and manufacture are 
very inconfiderable.——16 miles. 

The 14th. To Lodi, through tea miles more of the fame country; bad road through 
the ftate of Venice;, but the moment you enter the Milanefe, you find an excellent one. 
Return to Milan.-30 miles. 

The 15th* The country continues flat, much of it watered, but without fuch exer¬ 
tions as to Lodi; all a crowded feene of willows. Vaprio, where we flopped, is a poor 
place, with a dirty, miferable, wretched inn : here am I in a chamber, that finks my 
fpirits as I fit and look around me ; my pen, ink, and tablets, are ufelefs before me ; 
I want them for two or three fubjefts that have pafTed acrofs my mind An the journey, 
but I can do nothing i to arrange ten words with propriety* is an infui mountable effort. 
I never in my life wrote three lines to pleafe myielf, when the circumftances around 
were untoward or difagreeable; a clean, neat apartment* a good lire* fo me thing m eat 
better than pafte-foup, with tolerable wine, give a lightnefs to the bofom, and a facility 
to the ideas* 1 have not yet read any of the Abbate AmorettFs pieces j but if he writes 
badly in that elegant apartment, and with all the circumftances of eafe and luxury around 
him, I lhall not have fo good an opinion of his head, as I think I fhall always have of 
his heart. This chamber of Vaprio is contrail fuffident to his in the Palazzo Cufann 
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1 cannot write, fo rauft neftle in this nidus of fleas and bugs, which they call a bed.-- 

30 miles. 

The 16th. .So much rain has fallen in the night, that the Adda has rifentoo much to 
permit a carriage to reach the ferry; we waited, therefore, four hours tiliahe water 
lunlc. This is a circumftance to which a traveller is liable every day in Italy ; for the 
rivers are fo little under command, that a night’s heavy rain will flop him. An impa¬ 
tient traveller, waiting on the banks of a river for the water’s flowing, might, by equal 
genius, be fet oft' as well in poetry, as a patient one is represented expe&ing till all was 
paffed. The environs of the Adda here are fine; on the fide of the Vaprio, high land, 
that commands the wooded vale. Arrive, at lift, at Bergamo. I had a letter to Dr. 
Maironi da Ponte, fecretary of the academy of Bergamo, to whom I went direCtly. I 
mounted a fteep hill into the city, which is on the top of it, and fearched hard for the 
do&or; after examining feveral ftreets, a lady from a window', who feemed to pity my 
perplexity (for I had been conducted to three or four ftreets in vain,) informed me, that 
he was in the country,—but that if I returned in the morning, I fhould have a chance 
of feeing him. What a black, dirty, flinking, difmal place! I flared at fome well dreffed 
people I met, wondering what they had to do there ; thanking my ftars that I was not 
an inhabitant of Bergamo j foolifhly eqough, as if it were the brick and mortar of a place 
that give felicity, and not the connections formed from infancy, and matured by habit. 
-12 miles. 

The 17th. Mount the hill again, in fearch for Signore Maironi; and hearing he has 
a brother, to find him, fhould I fail. I repaired to the ftreet where the lady gave me 
information the night before; flie was luckily at her window, but the intelligence crofs 
to my wiflies, for both the brothers were in the country; I need not go to the door, flic 
laid, for there were no fervants in the houfe. The dulk of the evening in this dark 
town had laft night veiled the fair incognita, but Ipok’ng afecond time now, I found her 
extremely pretty, with a pair of eyes that {hone in unifon with fomething better than a 
ftreet of Bergamo. She alked me kindly after my bulinefs, Spero cb& non e un gran 
mantemento ? words of no import, but uttered with a fweetnet's of voice that rendered 
the pooreft monofyllable interefting. I told Tier, that the bofom muft be cold, from 
which her prefence did not banifh all feeling of difappointment. It was impofllble not 
to fay fomething a little beyond common thanks. She bowed in return; and I thought 
I read in her expreflive eyes, that I had not offended; I was encouraged to afk the, fa¬ 
vour of Signore Maironi’s addrefs in the country— Con gran piacere ve lo daro .—X took 
a card from my pocket; but her window was rather too high to hand it. I looked at 
the door : Forzi e a pert a.—Credo che si, flie replied. If the reader be an electrician, 
and have flown a kite in a thunder-ftorrn, lie will know, that when the atmofphere around 
him becomes highly eleCtric, and his danger increafes, if he do not quickly remove, 
there is a cobweb fenfation in the air, as if he was Inclofed in an invifible net of the fil- 
mteft goflimer. My atmofphere, at this -moment, had fome refemb lance to it: I had 
taken two fteps to the door, when a gentleman palling, opened it before me, and flood 
upon the threfliold. It was the lady’s huiband ; flie was in the paffage behind, and I 
was in the ftreet before him, (he faid, Ecco un Signore Ingleje che ha bifogno d’una 
direzhne a Sig. Maironi. The hufband anfwered politely, that he would give it, and, 
taking paper and pencil from his pocket, wrote and gave it me. Nothing was ever done 
fo concifely-: I looked at him afkance, and thought him one of the uglieft fellows I 
had ever feen. An-ill-natured by-ftander would have faid, that his prefence prevented 
a farming from becoming a fentimental traveller. Certain it is, one now and then meets 
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with terrible eyes in Italy j in the north of Europe they have attraftive powers; here 
they have every fort of power ; the fphere of the activity of an eye beam is enlarged, 
and he who travels as! do for the plough, mull take care, as I fhall in future, to keep out 
of the reach of it. From the ramparts of the town, below the houfe of the count de 
Brembate, there is a profpect of fertile land, hardly to be equalled. In front, to the 
fouth, a range of Appenines rifes above the fog, that hangs over a part of the plain. 
To the weft, an immenfe curve of the Alps, that bound the Milanefe and Piedmont; 
their heads uninterruptedly in fnow, form one of the fineft mountain barriers to be 
imagined. To the eaft, the view an unbroken, unlimited level. This vail plain, at one’s 
feet, feems a level wood, with towns, churches, towers, and houfes. Near Bergamo, the 
angle of vifion permits the fields to be feen, and therefore more pifturefque. Similar 
features mud give fimilar profpefts, this refembles that of the Superga. It is as hot to¬ 
day, and every day of lun-fhine, as in England in June. 

The 18 th. Yefterday I agreed-with a vetturino, to take me this morning, at fix o’clock,, 
to Brefcia; but not being perfeftly well, I infilled that he fhould not come for me 
without his vetlura, nor before the time. The rafcal knocked me up at five, and then 
without the carriage; it was only four fteps, he faid, and wanted to hurry away my 
trunk. I begin to know them, and therefore fteadily refufed to ftir : after much vain 
perfuafion, away they went, and in three quarters of an hour returned.. The fellow 
drove me a full mile and half, on the road to Brefcia, to an inn, where there was ano¬ 
ther vetturino, to whom he had fold me; and there I found myfelf, packed with three 
other perfons, in the word place ; to the contrary of all which the fcoundrel had figned 
an agreement. My expreflions of anger only got me laughed at.. The world has not 
fiach a fetof villains as thefe vetturini. I have read guides and directories, and travels, 
that fpeak of this way of journeying as paflable;—if not good, very bearable ; but they 
muftbe very partial, or very carelefs, if they mention them without indignation. Their 
carriages are wretched, open, crazy, jolting, dirty dung carts; and as to their horfes, I 
thought, till I faw them, that the Irifli garrans had no rivals on the globe ; but the ca- 
valli de vetturini convinced me of the error. My company were two merchant-like 
people, and a young man going to the univerfity of Padua; the two firft repeating pray¬ 
ers, and counting beads. How the country came to be well irrigated, is a quellion ? 
Pater-nofters will neither dig canals, nor make cheefe.-32 miles. 

The i gth. I had letters for Signore Pilati, fecretary to the fociety of agriculture; 
he was in the country at his brother’s farm, whither I went with pleafure ; he was to 
introduce me to Count Corniano, the prefident, but he is abfent, twenty miles out of 
my road. In the evening to the opera; the houfe large, but ugly: the Avara, badly 
afted ; and the tafte of the audience (the pit, not the boxes, fiiew a nation) ftill worfe.. 
Puns, conceits, diftortions, and exaggerated atlion, gained great applaufe. A child, 
telling his name, of ten or a dozen hard fyllables, and an exaggerated mimickry of at¬ 
tempting to repeat them, were encored more violently than the fineft airs would have 
been. This depravity of national tafte is amazing, amongft a people that have produced 
fuch proofs of genius in almoft every walk of life. 

The 20th. After a repetition of the old plagues, to find a vetturino for Verona, agree 
at tail at the extravagant price of 33 lire. Depart, after dinner, with a young woman 
and a boy of eight or nine years old. She had not two ideas beyond her fnuff-box, and 
a crucifix. I have no opinion of Venetian police, from the villainous roads through all 
their territory ; they confifl: every where of great Hones, broken pavements, or mud. 
rhe country is not near fo rich as the Milanefe, but all thickly inclofed with hedges, 
lull of mulberries; and incumbered, to life ProfelTor Symonds’s juft expreffion, with 
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pollards for training vines. Reach Dofenzano in the dark. What my religious com¬ 
panion did with herfelf, I know not; I flipped alone, thanking God die had not the eyes 
of the Bergamafque fair. In the night, 1 thought the noife of water was different from 
that of a (hmm, and opening the windows in the morning, found it the waves of a fine 
lake. The Lago di Garda was out of my recollection,--15 miles. 

The 2 ill. Goad the lake, with good views of it for feveral miles* From Brefda to 
Verona, but efpecially to Defenzano, I believe there are fifty erodes by the fide of the 
road for deaths. When a perfon is murdered they fet up a crofs for the good of his 
foul. They had better inditute a police for that of his body. What a fcandal tq a go¬ 
vernment are fuch proofs of their negligence I yet that of Venice is called a wife one. 
Impaffable roads, towns unlighted, and a full harvefl of affaflinations ; with men count¬ 
ing their beads, and women crolling themfelves, are the chief iigns of wifdom] have yet 
feen. Arrive at Verona in time to deliver a tetter to Signore Cagniola, aftronomer and 
fecretary of the Agrarian Society : this muff be a pretty inllitution, a lbciety of farmers, 
with an aftronomer for their fecretary. He introduced me at the coffee-houfe of the 
piazza to fome lovers of agriculture ; and made an appointment with the preiident of the 
fociety for to-morrow,--25 miles. 

The 22d, Ill luck: the prefident is obliged to go into the country ; and he thinks 
me, I fuppofe, like Italian theories, tied to a town. Signore Cagniola directed his fer- 
vant to (hew me to the houfe of Signore Michael Angelo Located), to whom he had 
named the obje£t of my journey la ft night, I found this gentleman, who is engaged in 
commerce, but who has two farms in his hands, ready to converfe with me on the fub- 
jedtof my enquiries ; of Signore Cagniola, I faw or heard no more, I felt myfelf un¬ 
comfortable at Verona, till I had feen the. amphitheatre, which is in truth a noble remain 
of antiquity, folid and magnificent enough yet to lad perhaps fome thoufands of years; 
that of Nifmes, cluttered up with houfes, mud not be named with this. As I flood on 
the verge of this noble building, I could not but contemplate in idea, the innumerable 
crouds of people who had been fpe&ators of the feenes exhibited in it: the reflexion 
was attended with what is to me a melancholy impredion—the utter oblivion in which 
fuch hods are now lod! time has fwept iheir memories from the earth - has left them 
no traces in the records of mankind ; yet here were wit and beauty, wealth and power; 

the vibrations of hope and fear ; the agitations of exertion and enterprize-all buried 

in the filence of feventeen hundred years ! —I read the works of fo few poets, that I know 
not If the idea of fuch oblivion have been to them as melancholy as it is to me; if fo, 
they have doubtlefs given energy to the fentiment, by the force and beauty of their ex- 
preffions. 

The 23d, This morning, I took a cicerone to attend me to view churches and palaces, 
an uncomfortable method, but when a traveller has one principal purfuit, fuch fecondary 
objects mud give way. The great iauit here, as every where elfe, is being carried to 
too many things. Nothing ftrikes more at Verona than the works of an architefl:, 
whole name is little known in England, Sam Michael Michieli; they are of diftmguifhed 
merit, and mud pleafe every eye. The chapel of the Pellegrini family, in the Bernardine 
church a and the rotunda of St* Georgio, are beautiful edifices* There is fomething finga* 
lar in the Palazzo Bevilaqua, an idea which might have been copied with more fuccefs, 
than many others that have been repeated often. The Palazzo di Configlio is Ample 
and elegant* and prefents one of the moll pleafing examples of an arcade, for a dreet or 
fquare. The theatre is large, but nothing after Milan. My expences at Brefda, and at 
Verona are, dinner 3 pauls, dipper 2, chamber 2 ; which at cd. Englifli, are 2$, nd* 
a-day ; and as I have rooms not at all bad, good beds, and am as well ferved at the meals 
as 1 require, it is remat V ably cheap* The 
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The 54th. The country to Vicenza is all flat, and moftly of a fingular face ; rows 
of elm and maple pollards, with vines trained up, and from tree to tree; between the 
rows arable. This fyftein is not dilagreeable till it grows tedious to the eye *——-$% 
miles* 

The 25th. Wait on Count Tiene, to whom I had a recommendation; he opened 
the letter, but found it was to another Count Tiene, who lived in the country, near 
Vicenza; reading in it, however, feme expreffions of commendation, which friends are 
apt to ufe in fuefi letters, he with great eafe and politenefs, as he returned me the 
paper, offered me any afiiftance in his power : Yours, Sir, is an errand that ought to 
recommend you to all mankind ; and, if you find the leaft difficulties with others, 1 beg 
you will return to this houie,” which is one of the Palazzi di Palladio. I waited then 
on the Abbate Pierropan, profeffor of phyfiesand mathematics. He had the direction, 
for fome years, of the (economical garden, given by the Rate for experiments in agri¬ 
culture, now in the hands of the Agrarian Academy : he received me with great pohte- 
-nefe; and not only expreffed every wilh to affift me, but entered immediately on the 
bufinefs, by propGfing a walk to call on the Count de Boning, prefident of that aca- 
demy, in our way to the garden. I have a poor opinion of all thefe effablilhments on 
a fmall fcale ; in any hands they are not calculated to do much ; and in hands not truly 
pradical, they are calculated to do nothing. The Count de Boning, finding that I 
wilhed to converfe with fome real common farmers, appointed the afternoon for going 
into the country, about three miles, to a farm of his, where I fhould find an intelligent 
perfon : he then took his leave for the prefent,—and Signore Pierropan and myfelf 
proceeded to the villa of the Count de Tiene; as he was abfent for an hour only, we 
employed that time in walking a little further, to view the celebrated rotunda of Falla* 
dio, belonging to Count Capra, one of the three greateft works of that great genius 
they pofTefs at Vicenza- It is of a beautiful mean, between decoration and fimplicity; 
the diftribution feems a new and original thought, much more adapted, however, to 
Italy than to England; for, in the fpace of one hundred Vicentine feet, we might, rela¬ 
tively to our climate and manners, have a houfe far exceeding it* ] am concerned to 
fee fo delicious a morfel fuffered to go much to decay; the plaifter on the brick 
columns is wearing off, and other neglect vifible* The beauty of the environs of Vi¬ 
cenza exceeds any thing I have feen in Italy, viewed from the hill on which thefe houfes, 
and the church, Santa Maria del Monte, are fituated; the city in the rich plain, and 
the hills fpread with white buildings, crowned by the Alps, are fine- The Count de 
Tiene, with the affiftance of another nobleman, of more experience, u r ho happened to 
be prefent, gave me fome information, relative to the part of the Vicentine, in which 
their eflates are fituated. Quitting him, I begged the Abbate Pierropan to favour me 
with his company at dinner, by which means I had the benefit of his converration fo 
much longer on the favourite topic. The Abbate de Traico, vice-prefident of the 
academy, joined us. After dinner, according to appointment, to the Count de Bon¬ 
ing, whole coach was ready, and carried us to the farm* Fortunately the farmer, 
a fenfible and intelligent man, was ready to anfwer all fuch enquiries as I put to 
him* At night, returned to the city, after a rich day, that pays for the trouble of 
travelling- 

The 26 th. My friendly Abbate, continuing his obliging offices, had the goodnefs to 
accompany me this morning to a very famous woollen fabric, at prefent under the 
direction of an EngHfhman ; and to a magazine of earthern-ware, in imitation of Mr. 
Wedgwood. It is furely a triumph of the arts in England, to fee in Italy Etrufcan 
forms copied from Englilh models* It is a better imitation than many I have feen in 
voL- iv. k k ' France- 
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France. View the Olympic theatre of Palladio, which pleafes all the world; nothing 
can be more beautiful than the form, or more elegant than the colonatle that furrounds 
it. Of all his works here, I like the Palazzo Barbarana lead. I am lorry to fee, that 
mod of Palladio’s edifices are of bricks ftuccoed, except the Palazzo Ragione, which 
is of durable done; and that there is hardly one of them which is not out of repair. 
The roof of the Palazzo di Ragione, which mud offend every eye, is not of Palladio; 
only the cafe of arcades that furround the building, which is one vad room of two 
hundred feet by eighty, ufed for the courts of judice, and alfo as a common jakes by 
the mob, and dreadfully garnilhed, A pretty ufe to which to apply an edifice of Pal¬ 
ladio. The brick columns of this great architect are of the fined work I ever faw ; 
and fome of the ducco but now failing, after two hundred years. At Verona and Vi* 
cenza, there are very few new houfes, and no figns, that I could fee, of the wealth and 
profperity of the prefent age. There are exceptions, but they are few. A filk mer¬ 
chant here has built a good houfe; and Signore Cordelina, an advocate at Venice, a 
large and handfome one, that coft 100,000 ducats, without being finiftied: he made 
his fortune by pleading. 

The 27th, To Padua. The country, which has been called a garden by travellers, 
not at ail better cultivated than before, but deeper and richer. The ame flat, lined 
into rows of pollards and vines in the fame manner j very little irrigation, except fome 
rice. Waited on Signore Arduino, experimenter in agriculture, on a farm, or rather 
a garden of twelve acres, given by the ftate. I had heard much of this ceconomical 
garden, and of the great number of ufeful experiments made in it; fo much, indeed, 
that it weighed confiderably with me in the arrangement of my journey; Venice was 
no objeft; and 1 could not, if I took Padua, have time for the Pontine marlhes and 
Pome, which, by the direct road, I could have reached from Milan j but an experi¬ 
mental farm, the firft I was allured in Europe, and which had thrown light on various im¬ 
portant enquiries, was an objeCt which I ought, as a farming traveller, to prefer to any 
city, and I determined accordingly. Signore Arduino received me politely, and appointed 
to-morrow for that gratification. At night to the opera, the Due Barnni, of Cimarofa, 
whofe mufic to me has always fomething original and pleafing; but though the parts 
were not ill performed, and the orcheftra powerful, yet Lhe houfe being almoft empty, 
and thole in it wearing fuch a fliabby appearance, and all the muficiaits fo dirty and 
undrefled, that 1 felt here, what 1 have often done before, that half the charms of a 
theatre depend on the audience;—one muff be in good humour—a certain exhilaration 
muff be fpringing in the bofom j willingnefs to enjoy mult be expanded into enjoyment 
by the fympathy of furro unding o bjects. Pleafure is caught from eyes that lparkle 
with the expeft a tiotToF^ being pleated. Empty boxes, and a dirty pit, with a theatre 
but half lighted, made the mufic, with ml^its gaiety, fombre; I left Guhelmi’s Paftorella 
nobite, tor the filence of my chamber.-21 miles. 

'lhe 28th. In the morning, viewing buildings, of which fome are worth the trouble: 
then to deliver letters, but I was not fortunate in finding Miflieurs the profefiors at 
home : Signore Arduino was fo by appointment, and Ihewed me the experimental farm, 
as it ought to be called, for he is profeffor of practical agriculture in this celebrated 
univeifity. 1 will enter into no detail of what I faw here. I made my bow to the 
profeffor; ami only thought, that his experiments were hardly worth giving up the 
capital of the world. If 1 keep my refolution, this fhall be the laft ceconomical garden 
that 1 will ever go near. Among the buildings I viewed to-day, 1 was much ftruck 
with the church Santa Juftina: though built in no perfect ftyle, it has, on entering, 
an effect uuufually impofing. It is clean, and well kept j the pavement a very fine 
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one of marble— and the magnitude being confiderable, forms, on the whole, a fplen- 
did coup d’oeil.' That of St. Anthony is little, on companion, and made lefs by multi¬ 
plied divifions and numerous decorations- Numbers were on their knees before the 
lain ted fhrine, to which millions have referred. Here mingled faith, folly and enthufi- 
afm, have fought confolation, and found more than they merited. The Palazzo di 
Configlio, which we fliould call the town-hall, is one of the greareft—if not the greateft 
room in Europe. It is three hundred feet long, and one hundred broad} it does not 
want the excrementitious garniture of that of Vicenza. 

The 29th. Waited, by appointment, on Signore Carbury, profeffor of chemirtry; 
a lively pleafing man, with w'hom I wiflied to converfe a little on the application of his 
fcience to agriculture; but that was not eafy. Politics came acrofs him, in which I 
happened to mention the extraordinary profperity of England fmce the American war; 
and he took the clue, and conducted it through fuch a labyrinth of admirals, generate, 
red-hot balls, and floating batteries:—Rodney, Elliot, Necker, and Catharine, with 
Lord knows what befides, that 1 thought he meant to make a tour as great as Mr. 
WraxaU’s. He however gave me a note to the celebrated aflronoraer. Signore Toaldo, 
lo whom I wanted an introdu&iou, and whofe obfervatory I viewed. He affured me, 
that he continues firmly of the fame opinion, of w r hich he has always been, relative to 
the influence of the moon on our feafons, and the importance of attending to the lunar 
period of eighteen years. I begged the titles of his memoirs, as I had yet procured 
only his Meteorologia applicata alPAgricoltura; he faid the others were difficult to find, 
but he would give me them. For this generous offer, I expreffed my warmed thanks, 
and readily accepted it. On defcemjing into his library, he prefented me with the fup- 
plement to what I had; and alfo his tract, Della Vera Influenza, &c. After feme other 
converfation, he told me, the price was 8 lire, and the fupplement, 30 foldi. I was at 
a lofs to know what he meant, by telling me the price of his book ; for, to offer him 
money, would, I feared, affront him. After feme minutes, he again reminded me, that 
the price was g-l lire: on which I took out my purfe. The Vera Influenza, he faid, 
was only fix lire; but being fcarce, he muff have eight for it, which, with 30 f. for the 
other, made 9| Jivres. I paid him, and took my leave. There was not the leaft rea- 
fori to expe& Signore Toaldo to make me, an utter ftranger, a prefent of a farthing; 
but his manner made me fmile. I had left a letter yeflerday at the houfe of the Abbate 
Fords, well known in England by his travels in Dalmatia; to-day I received a vifit from 
him. He has that livelinefs and vivacity which diftmguifh his nation; was polite in his 
offers of fervice, and entered into converfation concerning the vines of his country. He 
travelled, many years ago, with Lord Briftol and Profeffor Symonds; and I was glad to 
find, that he fpoke as handfomely of them both, as I have heard them both mention him. 

This is the third evening I have fpcnt by myfelf at Padua, with five letters to it; I 
do not even hint any reproach in this; they are wife, and 1 do truly commend their 
good fenfe; I condemn nobody but myfelf, who have, for fifteen or twenty years paff, 
whenever a foreigner brings me a letter, which fome hundreds have done—given him 
an Englifh welcome, for as many days as he would favour me with his company, and 
fought no other pleafure but to make my houfe agreeable. Why I make this minute 
at Padua, I know not; for it has not been peculiar to that place, but to feven eighths of 
all 1 have been at in Italy. I have miffaken the matter through life abundantly—and 
find that foreigners underhand this point incomparably better than we do. I am, how¬ 
ever, afraid that I ihall not learn enough of them to adopt their cultoms, but continue 
thofe of our'own nation. 

The 30th. I had been fo fick of vetturini, that I was glad to find there was a co¬ 
vered paiTage boat that goes regularly to Venice; I did not expect much from it, and 
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therefore was not difappointed to find a jumble of all forts of people; except thoCe of 
fortune. There were churchmen, two or three officers, and fome others, better dreffed. 
than I lhould have looked for, for in Italy people are obliged to be ceconomical. At 
Dole, the half way place, I formed, for dinner a little party, of two Abbati, an officer, 
and a pretty Venetian girl, who was lively and fenfible. We dined by ourfelves, with 
great good humour. After leaving Fufina, there is from the banks of the canal (1 
walked much of the journey), at the diftance of four miles, a beautiful view of the city. 
On entering the Adriatic, a party of us quitted the bark, and to fave time, hired a 
large boat, which conveyed us to this equally celebrated and Angular place; it was 
nearly dark when we entered the grand canal. My attention was alive, all expectancy: 
there was light enough to (hew the objefts around me to be among the mo ft intereftipg 
I had ever feen, and they ftruck me more than the firft entrance of any other place I 
had been at. To Signore Petrillo’s inn. My companions, before the gondola came to 
the fteps, told me, that as foon as Petrillo found me to be a Signore Inglefi, there would 
be three torches lighted to receive me:—it was jult fo: T was not too much flattered at 
thefe three torches, which ftruck me at once as three pick-pockets. I was conducted 
to an apartment that looked upon the grand canal, fo neat, and every thing in it fo 
clean and good, that I almoft thought myfelf in England. To the opera. A Venetian 
audience, a Paduan, Milanefe, Turinefe, &c. exactly fimilar for dancing. What with 
the ftupid length of the ballets, the importance given to them, and the almoft exclu- 
five applaufe they demand, the Italian opera is become much more a fchool of dancing 
than of mufic. 1 cannot forgive this, for of forty dances, and four hundred pafi’ages, 
there are not four worth a farthing. It is dill or ted motion, and exaggerated agility ; 
if a dancer places his head in the pofition his heels (hould be in, without touching the 
ground; if he can light on his toes, after twirling himfelf in the air; if he can extend 
his legs, fo as to make the breadth of his figure greater than the length; or contract 
them to his body, fo as to feem to have no legs at all; he is fure to receive fuch ap¬ 
plaufe, fo many bravos, and braviflimos, as the tnoft exquifite airs that ever were com- 
pofed would fail to attract. The ballarine, or female dancers, have the fame fury of 
motion, the fame energy of diftortion, the fame tempeft of agility. Dances of fuch ex¬ 
quifite elegance, as to allure attention, by voluptuous eafe, rather than ftrike it by pain¬ 
ful exertion, are more difficult, and demand greater talents i in this fuperior walk, the 
Italians, where I have been, are deficient.-24 miles. 

The 31ft* My firft bufinefs was to agree with a gondolier, who is to attend me for 
6 paoli a day. This fpecies of boat, as all the world knows, is one of the mod agree¬ 
able things to be found at Venice; at a trifling expence, it equals the convenience of a 
coach and a pair of horfes in any other city. I rowed out to deliver letters. Venice is 
empty at prefent, almoft every body being in the country; but I met with Signore 
Giovanne Arduino, fuperin tend ant of agriculture throughout the Venetian dominions, 
who has a confiderable reputation, for the attention he has given to this object, and for 
fome publications on it. It may be fuppofed, from his refidence in this city, that he is 
not himfelf a practical hufbandman. Spent a few hours among palaces, churches, and 
paintings. Every where in Italy, the number of thefe is too great to dwell on. I fhall 
only note, that the picture which made the greateft impreffion on me, was the family of 
Darius at the feet of Alexander, by Paul Veronefe. The expreflion of the moment is 
admirably caught; the ftory well told; the grouping fkilful; the colouring mellow 
and brilliant; the whole nature; all is alive; the figures fpeak; you hear the words 
on their lips; a calm dignity is admirably mixed with the emotions of the moment.—. 
Here was a fubjeft worthy of employing a genius. It is in the Palazzo Pifani. Titian’s 
prefentation in the Temple, in the Scuola della Carita, pleafed me greatly. His be- 
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witching pencil has given fuch life and Juffre to fomc figures in this piece, that the eye 
is not loon fatisfied with viewing it. The Doge’s palace con tail) s fuch a profufion of 
noble works bv Tiziano, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronefe, Baflano, anti Palma, as to form 
a fchool for artifts to ftudy in. Cochin, in his Voyage d’ltalie, has given the particu¬ 
lars, with criticiftns that have lefs offended the Italians, than moll other works of a 
fimilar kind. The brazen horfes, given to Nero by Tiridates, carried to Conftantinople 
by Conftantine, and brought thence by the Venetians, when they took that city, are 
admirable: pity they are not nearer to the eye. The mouths of the lions, not lefs cele¬ 
brated than Venice itfelf, are ftill in exiftenee; I hope regarded with deteftation by 
every man that views them. There is but one accufation that ought to enter them 
the voice of the people againfi: the government of the flats. In the evening at the 
theatre, (a tragedy 1 was agreeably difappoiuted, to find that the Italians have fome- 
thing befides harlequin And punchincllo. 

November 1. The cheapnels of Italy is remarkable, and puzzles me not a little to 
account for; yet it is a point of too much importance to be neglected. I haw, at 
Petrillo’s, a clean good room, that looks on the grand canal, and to the Rialto, which, 
by the way, is a fine arch, but an ugly bridge; an excellent bed, with neat furniture, 
very rare in Italian inns, for the bedhead is ufually four forms, like truffles, fet toge¬ 
ther ; fine fiieets, which I have not met with before in this countryand my dinner 
and fupper provided at the old price of 8 paoli a-day, or 3s. qjd. including the cham¬ 
ber. I am very well ferved at dinner with many and good diflies, and fome of them 
folids; two bottles of wine, neither good nor bad, but certainly cheap ; for though 
they fee I drink Icarcely half of it in my negus at fupper, yet a bottle is brought every 
night. 1 have been allured, by two or three perfons,. that the price at Venice, a la mer¬ 
cantile, is only 4 to 6 paoli; but I fuppofe they ferve a foreigner better. To thefe 
S paoli, I add 6 more for a gondola breakfaft 10 foldi; if I go to the opera, it adds 
3 paoli;—thus, for 7s. 3d. a-day, a man lives at Venice, keeps his fervant, his coach, 
and goes every night to a public entertainment. To dine well at a London coffee- 
houfe, with a pint of bad port, and a very poor defert, cofts as much as the whole day 
here. There is no queftion but a man may live better at Venice for tool, a year, than 
at London for 500.; and yet the difference of the price of the common neceffaries of 
life, fuch as bread, meat &c. is trifling. Several caufes contribute to this effeft at Ve¬ 
nice ; its fituation on the Adriatic, at the very extremity of civilized Europe, in the 
vicinity of many poor countries ; the ufe of gondolas, inftead of horfes, is an article 
perhaps of equal importance. But the manners of the inhabitants, the modes of 
living, and the very moderate incomes of the raafs of the people, have perhaps 
more weight than either of thofe caufes. Luxury here takes a turn much more 
towards enjoyment, than confumption; the fobriery of the people does much, the 
nature of their food more; paffes, macaroni, and vegetables are much eafier pro¬ 
vided than beef and mutton. Cookery, as in France, enables them to fpread a table 
for half the expence of an Englilh one. If chcapnefs of living, fpe&acles, and pretty 
women, are a man’s objects in fixing his refidence, let him live at Venice: for myfelf, I 
think I would not be an inhabitant to be Doge, with the power of the Grand Turk. 
Brick and ftone, and Iky and water, and not a field or a bufh even for fancy to pluck a 
rofe from! My heart cannot expand in fuch a place: an admirable monument of human 
induffry, but not a theatre for the feelings of a farmer! —Give me the fields, and let 
others take the tide of human life, at Charing-crofs and Fleet-ditch *. Called again on 


* See Mr. Bofwdi'a agreeable Life of Dr John ton. 
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Signore Arduino; converfe on the ftate of agriculture in Italy, and the caufes which 
have contributed to accelerate or retard it;. and from him to a confervatorio at the 
Ofpalletto. Dr. Burney, in his pleafing and elegant tour, has given an account of 
them. 

TKe zd. A tour among Chiefe, Scuole, e Palazzi ; but there is fuch an abundance 
t>l buildings and collections to which books fend one, that much time is always loft. 
The only traveller’s guide that would be worth a farthing, would be a little book that 
gave a catalogue of the belt articles to be feen in every town, in the order of merit. 
So that if a man in palling have but one hour, he ufes it in feeing the beft objeft the 
place contains; if he have three days, he takes the beft the three days will give him; 
and if he ftay three months he may fill it vviih the like gradation; and what is of 
equal confequence, he may flop when he pleafes and fee no more ; confident, as far as 
he has extended his view, that he has feen the objects that will pay him beft for his 
attention. There is no fuch book, and fo much the worfefor travellers. In the library 
of St. Mark among the antiques, are Commodus, Auguftus, and Adrian; and more 
particularly to be noted, a fallen gladiator: a fingtdar and whimfical Leda, by C.oce- 
nius. In the Palazzo Barbarigo, the Venus and the Magdalen of Titian, are beautiful, 
though they have loft much of their glowing warmth by time. Two Kembrandts in 
the Palazzo Farfetti. A Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto. Titian’s portrait, by 
himfelf. I finifhed by going up St. Mark’s tower, which is high enough to command 
a diftinft view of all the ifiands on which Venice is built, and a great range of coaft 
and mountains. The country feems every where a wood. Nothing rivals the view 
of the city and the ifles. It is the moft beautiful, and by far the molt fmgular that I 
have feen. The breadth of the Giudecca canal, fpread with fliips and boats, and 
walled by many noble buildings, with the ifles diftinfct from Venice, of which the eye 
takes in four-and-twenty, form, upon the whole, a coup d’ceil, that exceeds probably 
every thing the world has to exhibit. The city, in general, has fome beautiful fea¬ 
tures, but does not equal the idea I had formed of it, from the pictures of Canaletti. 
A poor old Gothic houfe makes a fine figure on canvas. The irregularity of front is 
greater perhaps than in any other city of equal importance; no where preferved for 
three houfes together. You have a palace of three magnificent ftories, and near it a 
hovel of one. Hence, there is not that fpecies of magnificence which refults from uni¬ 
formity ; or from an uninterrupted fucceflion of confiderable edifices. As to ftreets, 
properly fo called, there is nothing fimilar to them in the world ; twelve feet is a broad 
one; I meafured the breadth of many that were only four and five. The greater part 
of the canals, which are here properly the ftreets, are fo narrow, as to take off much 
from the beauty of the buildings that are upon them. St. Mark’s place has been cal¬ 
led the fineft fquare in Europe, which is a fine exaggeration. It appears large, becaufe 
every other fpace is fmall. The buildings, however, that furround it are fome of them 
fine; but they are more interefting than beautiful. I his fpot is the immediate Jeat 
and heart of one of the moft celebrated republics that has exifted. St. Mark’s church, 
the Doge’s palace, the library, the Doge himfelf, the nobles, the famous cafinos, the 
coftee-houfes: thus, St. Mark’s fquare is the feat of government, of politics, and of 
intrigue. What Venice offers of power and pleafure, may be fought here; and you 
can ufe your legs eommodioufly no where e!i"e. Venice fiiines in churches, palaces, 
and one fine fquare; and the beauty of the large canals is great. What file wants are 
good common houfes, that mark the wealth and eafe of the people ; inftead of which, 
the major part are Gothic, that feem alnioft as old as the republic. Of modern houles 
there are few—and of new r ones fewer; a furc proof that the ilate is not flourilhing. 1 ake 
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it, however, on the whole, and it is a moil noble city ; certainly the the mod lingular 
to be met with in the world. The canal of the Giudecca, and the grand canal, are 
unrivalled in beauty and magnificence. Four great architects have contributed their 
talents for the fine buildings to be met with here; —Palladio, St. Micheli, Sanfovino, 
and Scamozzi. The church of St. Georgio Maggiore, by the fir ft, is of a noble fun. 
plicity ; and that of St. Maria della Saluta, by St. Micheli, has parts of admirable beau- 
ty; he feems always happy in his domes; and the portal of this church is truly ele¬ 
gant. If a genius were to arife at prefent at Venice, as great as Palladio, how would he 
find employment? The tafte of building churches is over; the rich nobles have other 
ways of fpendtng their incomes. Great edifices areufually raifed by newly acquired 
fortunes ; there are now either none, or too inconfiderable to decorate the city. In 
England, all animated vigour of exertion is among individuals, who aim much more 
at comfort within, than magnificence without; and for want of public fpirit and po¬ 
lice, a new city hasarifen at London, built of baked mud and allies, rather than bricks; 
without fymmetry, or beauty, or duration ; but diftinguifbed by its cleannefs, conveni¬ 
ence, and arrangement. At aprova, or rehearlkl of a new opera, II Burbero benefico, 
by Martini of Vienna, much to my entertainment. 

The 3d. To the the arfenal, in which there is very little indeed worth the trouble 
of viewing ; travellers have given flrange exaggerations of it; the number of Ihips, 
frigates, and gallies is inconfiderable; and 1 came outof this famous arfenal, with a much 
meaner opinion of the Venetian naval force, than I had entered it. Yet they fay 
there are three thoufand men conftantly employed : if there are half the number, 
what are they about ? The armoury is well arranged, clean, and in good order. 
The famous bucentaur is a heavy, ill built, ugly gilded monfter, with none of that 
light airy elegance which a decorated yacht has. A thing made for pleafiire only, 
Ihould have at leaft an agreeable phyfiognomy. I know nothing of the ceremony fo 
good as Shenftone’s llanza, comparing the vanity of the Doge's fplendour on that day, 
with the real enjoyment which a hermit on her fhore has of his ducal cara fpofa. The 
Ihips in this arfenal, even of eighty eight'guns, are built under cover; and this is not 
fo great an expence as might be thought; the buildings are only two thick brick walls, 
with a very light roof: but the expence is probably much more than faved in the du¬ 
ration of the Ihip. I mounted by the fcaff dds, and entered one of eighty-eight guns, 
that has been twenty-five years building, and is not above four-fifths finifhed at prefent. 

At the opera-The fex of Venice are undoubtedly of a diflinguifhed beauty ; their 

complexions are delicate, and, for want of rouge, the French think them pale; but it is 
not perfon, nor complexion, nor features, that are the characteriftic; it is expreflion, and 
phyfiognomy ; you recognize great fweetnefs of difpofition, without that infipidity 
which is fometimes met with it; charms that carry a magic with them, formed for fen- 
fibility more than admiration; to make hearts feel much more than tongues fpeak. They 
mull be generally beautiful here, or they would be hideous from their drefs ; the com¬ 
mon one, at prefent, is a long cloth cloak, and a man’s cocked hat. The round hat 
in England is rendered feminine by feathers and ribbons; but here, when the petti¬ 
coats are concealed, you look again at a figure before you recognife the lex. The 
head dreffes l faw at Milan, Lodi, &c. fliew the tafte and fancy of this people. It is 
indeed their region; their productions in all the fine and elegant arts have {hewn a 
fertility, a facility of invention, that furpaffes every other nation ; and if a reafon be 
fought, for the want of energy of charafter with which the modern Italians have been 
reproached (perhaps unjuftly) we may poffibly find it in this exquifite tafte—-perhaps 
mconliltent in the fame characters with thofe rougher and more rugged feelings, that 

refult 
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refuft frcm tenfion, not laxity, of fibre. An exquifite fenfibility has given them die 
empire ot painting, fculpture, architcdture, poetry, and muiic ; "whether or not to this 
it may be imputed that their beautiful country has been left under the dominion of 
Germans, Frenchmen, and Spaniards, is a quellon not difficult to decide. 

The 4th. I am in double luck ; two perfons, to whom I had letters, are returned 
from the count 17. I waited upon one of them who received me in a very friendly 
■manner, and entered into a converfation -with me interefling, becaufe on fubjech of im¬ 
portance. I explained to him the object of my travels; and told him that I refided a 
few days in great cities, for the advantage of converfation on thofe topics of political 
ceconqmy, which concerned the general welfare of all nations. He told me very 
frankly that he was no fanner, and therefore for the practical part of my enquiries could 
not fay much : that as to the other objefts, which were without doubt important, he 
would give me any information in his power. I faid, that I wilhed for none on points 
which the nature of the government made improper to afk about; and if inadvertently 
I fhould demand any thing of that complexion, he would have the goodnefs to pardon 
and pals it by. He interrupted me haft-ily, “ foreigners are ftrangely apt to entertain 
falfe ideas of this republic ; and to think that the fame principles govern it at prefent as 
nre fuppofed to have been its guidance feme centuries pafh In all probability half of 
what you have heard about it is erroneous; you may converfe as freely at Venice as at 
London ; and the (late is wife enough (for in fuch cafes it is really very moderate and 
fender) to concern itfelf not at all with what does not tend direfldy to injure or.difturb 
the eftabliHied, order of things. You have heard much of fpies, and executions, and 
drownings, &c. but, believe me, there is not one circumftance at Venice that is not 
changed, and greatly too, even in twenty years.” Encouraged by this declaration, I 
ventured to put enquiries on population, revenues, taxes, "liberty, &c. and on the 
government as influencing thefe; and it gave me no flight fatisfaction to find that he was 
the man he had been reprefented ; —able, keen, and intelligent; who had feen much 
of the world, and underftood thofe topics perfectly. He was fo obliging as to alk me 
to fpend what time I could with him—laid, that for feme days he fhould be conltantly 
at home; and whenever it Anted me to come, he defired me to do it without ceremony. 
I was not equally fortunate with the other perfon ; who feemed fo little difpofed to enter 
into converfation on any iubjeft but trifles, that I prefently faw he was not a man 
for me to be much the wifer for: in all political topics it was eafy to fuppofe motives 
for filence; but relative'y to points of agriculture, or rather the produce of eflates, 
&c. perhaps his ignorance was the real caufe of his referve. In regard to cicifbeifm, 
lie was ready enough to chat; he faid that foreigners wer every illiberal in fuppofing 
that rite cuftoni was a mere cloak for vice and licentioufnefs; on the contrary, he con¬ 
tended, that at Paris, a city he knew well, there is juft as much freedom of manners as 
at Venice. He faid as much for the cuftom as it will bear ; mollifying the features of 
the practice, but not removing them. We may however hope, that the ladies do not 
merit the fcandal with which foreigners have loaded them ; and that the beauty of fome 
of them is joined with what Petrarch thought it fo great an enemy to: 

I>iie gran nemfehe irrlieme crano agg Unite 

Bdk^za ed onefta-—— 

At night to a new tragedy of Fayel, a tranflation from the French ; well a&ed by 
Signore and Signora Felloni. It is a circumftance of criticifm, amazing to my ears, 
that the Italian language fliould have been reprefented as wanting force and vigour, 
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and proper only for effeminate fubjeCts. It feems, on the contrary, as powerfully ex- 
preffive of lofty and vigorous fentimeftts, of the terrible and the fublime, as it is admi¬ 
rable in breathing the fofteft notes of love and pity ; it has even powers of harlh and 
rugged exprefiion. There is nothing more (Inking in the manners of different nations, 
than in the idea of fhame annexed to certain neceflities of nature. In England a man 
makes water (if I may ufe fuch an exprefiion) with a degree of privacy, dnd a woman 
never in fight of our lex. In France and Italy there is no fuch feeling, fo that Sterne's 
Madame Rambouillet was no exaggeration. In Qtahite, to eat in company is fhamefid 
and indecent; but there is no immodefty in performing the rites of love before as many 
fpectators as chance may affemble. There is between the front row of chairs in the pit an 1 
the orcheffra, in the Venetian theatre, a fpace of five or fix feet without floor; a well 
drefled man, fitting almoft under a row of ladies in the fide-boxes, ftepped into this 
place, and made water with as much indifference as if he had been in the flreet ; and 
nobody regarded him with any degree of wonder but myfelf. It is, however, a beaflly 
trick: fhame may be ideal, but not cleanliuefs ; for the want of it is a fohd and un¬ 
doubted evil. For a city of not more than one hundred and fifty thou fan d people, 

Venice is wonderfully provided with theatres; there are feven; and all of them are 
faid to be full in the carnival. The cheapnefs of ad million, except at tlie ferious opera, 
undoubtedly does much to fill them. 

The 5th. Another tour among palaces, and churches, and pictures; one fees too 

many at once to have clear ideas. Called again on-, and had another 

converfation with him better than a fcore of fine pictures. He made an obfervation on 

the goodnefs of the difpofition of the common people at Venice, which deferves, in 
candour, to be noted; that there are feveral circumfiances, which would have.confi- 
derable effeft in multiplying crimes, were the people difpofed to commit them: ifi, 
the city is abfolutely open, no walls, no gates, nor any way of preventing the efcape 
of criminals by night, as well as by day2d, that the manner in which it is built, the 
narrownefs and labyrinth direction of the ftreets, with,canals every where, offer great 
opportunities of concealment, as well as efcape: 3d, the government never reclaims of 
any foreign power a criminal that flies: 4th, there is no police whatever; and it is an 
error to l’uppofe that fhe fyftem of efpionage (much exaggerated) is fo directed as to an- 
fwer the purpofe: 5th, for want of more commerce and manufactures, there are great 
numbers of idle loungers, who mult find it difficult to live: 6th, and lafUy, the go¬ 
vernment very feldom hangs, and it is exceedingly rave other wife to punifh.—From 
this union of circumftances it would be natural to fuppofe,, that rogues of all kinds 
would abound ; yet that the contrary is the fact; and he allured me, he does not be¬ 
lieve there is a city in Europe, of equal population, where there are fewer crimes, or 
attempts againft the life, property, or peace of others; that he walks thpftreets at all 
hours in the night, and never with any fort of arms. The conclufion in favour of his 
countrymen is very fair; at the fame time I mu ft remark, that thefe very circumftances, 
which he produces to fhew that crimes ought to abound, might, perhaps with as much 
truth, be quoted asreafons for their not being found. From the want of punifhment 
and police may probably be drawn an important conclufion, that mankind are always 
beft when not too much governed; that a great deal may fafely be left to themfeives, 
to their own management, and to their own feelings; that law and regulation, necef- 
iary as they may be in fome cafes, are apt to be carried much too far; that frequeht 
puni foments rather harden than deter offenders; and that a maze of laws, lor thepre- 
iervation of the peace, with a fwaiTn of magiftrates to protect it, hath much flronger 
Sendency to break than to fecure it. It-is fair to couneCt this circumftance of compara- 
vql. iv. l l five 
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tive freedom from crimes, with feven theatres for only one hundred and fifty thoufand 
people; and the admiflion fo cheap, that the lowetl of the people frequent them; 
more, perhaps, in favour of theatrical reprefentations than all that Roufleau’s brilliant 
genius could fay againft them. At night to another theatre, that of the tragi-comedy, 
■where a young aflrefs, apparently not twenty, fupported the principal ferious part with 
fuch juftnefs of action, without exaggeration, and fpoke this charming language with 
fuch a clear articulation and expreflion, as, for her age, was amazing. 

The 6th. Another vifit to iflands and manufactures, &c. 

The 7th. My la(t day at Venice; 1 made, therefore, a gleaning of fome fights I had 

before neglefted ; and called once more on my friend-alluring him truly, 

that it would give me pleafure to fee him in England, or to be of any fervice to him 
there. The Corriere di Bologna a covered barge, the only conveyance, fets off to¬ 
night at eleven o’clock. I have taken my place, paid my money, and delivered tny 
baggage ; and as the quay from which the barge departs is conveniently near the opera- 
houfe, and II Burbcro di bnon Cuore added for the firft night, I took my leave of Sig¬ 
nore PetriUo’s excellent inn, which deferves every commendation, and went to the 
opera. I found it equal to what the prova had indicated; it is an inimitable perform¬ 
ance ; not only abounding with many very pleafmg airs, but the whole piece is agree¬ 
able, and does honour to the genius and tafte of Signore Martini. Swift, in one of 
his letters to Stella, after dining with lords Oxford and Bolinghroke, and going in the 
evening to fome ferub, fays, he hates to be a prince and a fcoundrel the fame day. 
I had to-night all this feeling with a vengeance. From the reprefentation of a pleafing 
and elegant performance, the mufic of which was welt adapted to firing one’s feelings 
to a certain pitch, in clear unifon with the pleafure that fparkled in fo many eyes, and 
founded from fo many hands—I ftepped at once, in full contrail, into the bark Delia 
Corriere di Bologna j a cabin about ten feet fquare, round which fat in filence, and 
the darknefs vifible of a wretched lamp, a company, whofe rolling eyes examined, 
without one word of reception, each paffenger that entered. The wind howled, and 
the rain beat in at the hole left for entering. My feelings, that thrilled during the 
evening, were diffipated in a moment, and the gloom of my bofom was foon in unifon 
with that of the feene. 

Of tins voyage from Venice to Bologna, all the powers of language would fail me to 
give the idea I would wilh to imprefs. The time l paffed in it I rank among the mod 
difagreeable days 1 ever experienced, and by a thoufand degrees the word fince I left 
England; yet I had no choice: the roads are fo infamouily bad, or rather fo impracti¬ 
cable, that there are no •uetturini ; even thofe whofe fortune admits polling, make this 
paffage by water; and when I found that Monfieur de la Larnle, fccretary to the 
French ambaflador at Turin, had made the fume journey, in the fame conveyance, 
and yet in his book fays not a word againft the accommodation, how was J to have di¬ 
vined, that it could prove fo execrable ? A little more thought, however, would have 
tpld me that it was too cheap to be good, the price, for the whole voyage of 125 miles, 
is only 30 paoli (17s. 6th), for which you are boarded. After a day’s fpitting of a. 
dozen people, in ten feet fquare (enough to make a dog fiek), mattrefies are fpread on 
the ground, and you reft on them as you can, packed almoft like herrings in a bar¬ 
rel ; they are then rolled up and tumbled under a bulk* without the lead attention which 
fide is given you the night after 7 add to this the odours of various forts eafy to ima¬ 
gine. At dinner, the cabin is the kitchen, and the padrone the cook, he takes fnuf% 
wipes his nofe with his fingers, and the knife with his handkerchief, while he prepares 
the victuals, which he handles before you, till you are fick of the idea of eating. But, 
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on changing the bark to one whofe cabin was too fmall to admit any cookery he 
brought hisTleaks and fa triages, rolled up in a paper, and that in his fla^ of abomina¬ 
tion (as Smollett calls a continental handkerchief), which he fpread on his knees as he 
ftt, opening the greaiy treafure, for thofe to eat out of his lap with their fingers, whofe 
ftomachs could bear fuch a repaft. Will an Englifh reader believe that there were per- 
fons prefent who lubmitted, without a murmur, to fuch a voyage, and who were be¬ 
yond the common mercantile crews one meets with in a vellum ? — fome well dreficd, 
with an appearance and convention that betrayed nothing mean. I draw conclufmns, 
operating itrongly againll the private and domeffic comforts of life, from fuch pub¬ 
lic vehicles: this is the only one for thofe who pafs to and from Venice, Bologti’, 
Iriorence, Rome, and Naples, and of courfe muff be exceedingly frequented $ and 
there are no failures by land to rival it. If thefe people were clean, decent, and com¬ 
fortable at home, is it credible that they would fubmit to fuch a mode of travelling ? 
The contrail would fliock them as it would Englifhmen, who would move heaven and 
earth to eftablifh abetter conveyance, at a higher price. The people who travel thus 
form the great mafs of a nation, if we except the poor; it is of little confequecce how 
the Cornari and the Morofini live; they Jive probably like great lords in other coun¬ 
tries ; but the public and national profperity is intimately connected with the comforts 
and accommodations of the lower claffes, which appear in Italy to be, on companion 
with England, miferably inferior. Their excellences, the ariltocrats of Venice, do not 
travel thusj and as to the people, whether they go on their heads, or in the mud, is 
all one to the (pint of their government. For myfelf, I walked much of the journey, 
and efpecially on the banks of the Po, for the better view of that great river, now. r t n* 
dered immtnte by the late dreadful floods, which have deluged fo much of the coun¬ 
try. Along the banks, which are high dykes, raifed many feet againft its depredations, 
there are matted huts at every hundred or two hundred yards, with men Jla dotted, 
called guardia di Po, ready to affemble with their tools at a moment’s warning, in cafe 
of a breach; they have fires all night. Soldiers alfo make the rounds, night and day, 
to fee that the men are at their ftations,—and to give a Alliance if wanted. There is a 
known and curious piece of roguery, again 11 which much of this caution is bent j the 
inifehief of a breach isfo great, that when the danger becomes very imminent, the far¬ 
mers in the night, crofs the river in boats, in order to bore holes in the banks, to ena¬ 
ble the water the eafier to make a breach, that by giving it a dire&ion contrary to that 
of their own lands, they may render themfelves fecure. For this reafon, the guards ■ 
permit no navigation, except by privileged barks, like the carrier!, firing at all others 
that are feen on the river. It is now an immenfe body of water, twice, and in fome 
places perhaps even thrice as broad as the Thames at London. As to ‘ the face of the 
country, from the Lagunes to Ferrara, it is every where nearly the fame as what I 
have fo often deferibed; whether grafs or arable, laid out into rows of pollards, with 
vines trained to them, at various diftances, but always near enough to give the whole 
the appearance of a wood, when viewed from the lead dillance. It does not feem to 
want people, towns and villages being numerous; and there are all the figns of a con- 
fiderable navigation; every village being a port, with abundance of barges, barks, 
boats, &c. Coffee-ho qfes remarkably abound in the Venetian dominions,-at all towns, 
gnd even villages, where we paiTed, they are to be found, fortunately for me, as they 
were my refource, to make amends for the dirty fingers and beaflly handkerchief of 
our Signore Padrone. Before I entirely fmifli with Venice, I lhall infert a few circum- 
fiances, with which I was favoured by an Italian, who refided fome time in that city, 
and had abilities that would not allow me to doubt of his capacity in forming a true 
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eftimate of any political circumftance, to which he directed his attention. His account 
of the principal nobility of the republic is fuch as would explain much more than I 
have feen or heard in their dominions. He fays, “ the education of the great is the 
difgrace of Venice. Men of the firft families are not only ignorant to a degree fhatpe- 
ful in fo enlightened an age, but they are educated in a bad ton ; with ill manners, 
from ideas that are fuffered to be inftilied by dependents, which do not quit them 
through life ; fixing, from early habit, the tafte for bad company; while a pernicious 
indulgence exempts them from all learning; that this is fo general, and is fo extenfive 
in its influence, that, had the interior organization of this government been lefs admira¬ 
ble, it would, from this very caufe, have mouldered to nothing long ago: that the 
pride, of which they are accufed, is afcribable equally to bad company and to igno¬ 
rance ; the firft gives them vague and improper ideas of their own importance, and the 
fecond infpires them with referve, to conceal their want of that knowledge which others, 
and efpecially foreigners, poffefs: that the ill effetts of this bad education will be feen 
more and more; the governments of Europe being at prefent infinitely more enlight¬ 
ened than in times paft; and improved confiderably even in the laft twenty years. 
There is of neceflity, a ftruggle among all nations, emulous to make the greateft pro- 
grefs in ufeful knowledge, and to apply all knowledge to the moft ufeful purpofes j 
in fuch a period, therefore (he added), any people who are flationarv, and more par¬ 
ticularly any government that is fo, will be outflripped in the great courfe by their 
competitors, and perhaps trampled on, like the monarchy of France, by thofein whom 
light hath taken the place of ignorance.” Pity that the richefl blood in European veins 
fhould at prefent experience fuch an education! 

Here are about forty families, unqueftionably the moft ancient in Europe. AH other 
countries, except Venice, have been conquered, or over-run, or fo deflroyed, that the 
oldeft families may be dated comparatively from only modern periods ; he who looks 
back to a well defined anceftry, from the tenth and eleventh centuries, and who can 
thus trace his lineage feven or eight hundred years, is in every country refpefted for 
antiquity; of this Handing are the families of Bourbon, d’Efte, Montmorency, Cour- 
tenaye, &c. which are commonly efteemed the firft in Europe: but they are not 
efteemed fo at Venice. Some of the Roman families, which, from the ravages of the 
Huns, took Ihelter in the ifles of Venice, and which were then considerable enough to 
be entrufted with the government of their country, yet remain, and are unqueftionably 
the moft ancient in Europe. De la Lande, from Frefdrotti, confines the electors of the 
firft Doge to twelve— Badoer, Contarini, Morofini, Tiepolo, Mkhiel , Sanudo, Gradeni~ 
go. Memo, Taller, Dandolo, Barozzi, and Polano, which is of late extinCt. In the 
next cfafs he places Zufliniani, Cornaro, Bragadin , and Bembo ; then come the families 
il ferrare del conjiglio , Querini, Dol/inl, Soranzo, Zcrai, Marcello , Sagredo, Zane, and 
Salomon. But fince Monf. de la Lande wrote, they have publilhed at Venice a Dizio- 
nario Jlorico diTuite le Venete Patrizie Tamiglle, 17So; compiled from a manufcript 
in St. Mark’s library ; this work does not accord with the preceding table; I have ex¬ 
tracted from it the following lift: 

Badoer ; fua origins con la repubttca. — Bollanl; antichi tribum.—Braga din ; net pm ri- 
moti fecoli della republka ,— Celfi ; dagli antichi Marj di Roma, antichi tribuni .— Cioran ; 
negli elettori delprimo Doge .— Contarini ; tmo negli elettori del primo Doge . — Cornaro ; dagli 
antichi Cornell di Roma, cTaprmiffimi tempi tenuta in Venezia.—Enw ; nacque cotta medeft- 
ma republka, — Fof car mi ; Vennero 867 ; antichi tribuni. — Gradenigo ; dette prime venute in 
Venezia.—Magna ; da Ha prima fondazien di Venezia; tribuni.—Marcello ; pare, shewn 
ft pofj'a metier in dubio , che quejla famiglia difcmda dagli antkhi Marcelli di Roma ; 
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antk hi frib tmi — Mich kit ; anticbijftma di Venezia ; gli elettori del prime Doge* — Moce- 
nigo ; delie prime venule in Venezia .— Mol in ; Jiabiliia in Venezi# 877 ; anttchi trihuni, 
— Morofmi\ rifugiti per le incur zioni di Aiiila ; fra gli elettori del prime Doge 7 e aniicbi 
tribunh — Da Mafia t Vennero 454 riftigiati per Attila , — Nani ; Vennero in Venezia fin 
dalla prima fua fondazione; antic hi trihuni.—Or to ; rifugiati per Attila ; a?%ticbi tribu- 
ni .— Pifani ; dagli aniicbi Pifoni di Roma ; del Pantiro corifigiio. — Querini ; elettori del 
primo Doge? — Sagredo ; Vennero nel 485* — Salomon ; tra le cleifrici del primoDoge* — * 
Sanudo ; del pritni fond at or i della cittd*—Semitecolo ; fin dal 843/ anti to con fig!lo .— 
Soranzo, fenza dubbio della prime rifugiie in Venezia ; aniicbi triburit* — Tiepolo* gli del* 
tori del primo Doge : aniicbi tribuni* — Trevifan y Vennero per Firruzione d'Attila. — Valier\ 
rifugiti per le incurfione di Attila fino dal 423 / tribuni antichi , — Venter , Vernier0 per At¬ 
tila ; antichi tribuns* — Zane, antic hiffhna fami glia di Venezia ; antico configlio, — -Zen, dei 
12 elettori del primo Doge . Bembo, Coco , Dandoh , Falter y Fcfcari^ Gritti, Ma!ipiero 7 
Marini, Minio, Minvito, Moro 7 Muazzo, Nadaf Pefaro y Da Riva, Ruzini, Tron, Z njto y 
all theie aniicbi tribuni. 

From the derails of rhefe Emilies it appears, that many have an origin as old as At¬ 
tila the Hun, who invaded Italy in 455* If all thefe families be allowed to date from 
that period, (and no reafon appears againft it) their origin may be traced to more than 
i 300 years* The election, however, of the firft: Doge, in 697, by the twelve heads of 
the republic, is one of the moft authentic and the moft noted acts in the eftablifliment 
of any government. To this undifputed origin the preceding lift afilgns the families of 
Givran, Contarini, Michieli, Morofini, Querini,, Salomon, Tiepolo, and Zen, rejecting 
thus fever al families which have been commonly efteemed the firft in the republic, and 
which former writers have exprefsly ranked among the electors of the firft Doge* The 
only families in which both lifts agree are Contarini, Michieli, Morofini, and Tiepolo : 
whether the others were, or were not, eleflors of the Doge, there is no queftion about 
their great antiquity ; and it is equally certain that there are now actually at Venice 
from forty to fifty families which, in point of antiquity well afeertained, exceed all that 
are to be found in the reft of Europe, 

And here I take leave of the Venetian lion; I am tired of it:—if the ftate were to 
build a pig-ftie, I believe they would decorate it with his figure. It is a beaft of no 
merit y — for what is ferocity without humanity,—or courage without honour?—It wars 
only to deftroy ; and fpreads its wings not to protett, but to cover, like the vulture of 
Mr. Sheridan, the prey that it devours* At Ferrara, the Padrone’s bufinefs flopped 
him a whole day ; but he pretended it was a want of oxen to draw the coaches, that 
carried us ten miles by land, from canal to canal. This was not amifs, for it enabled 
me to fee every thing in that town, which, however, does not contain much. The new 
p ar t_newm companion with the reft, was built by Hercules 1 L Duke of Ferrara, who 
has laid out and di ft rib u ted the ftreets and a fqua re in a manner that does honour to his 
memory. They are all of a fine breadth, well paved, with trotoirs of brick, every 
where defended by flone ports. I have feen no city fo regularly laid out, except Turin, 
The Palazzo of the Marehefe di Villa is ail object to examine ; and at that fpot there 
is a very advantageous view of two noble ftreets. The Palazzo di Bend voglio is another 
confidence building, with a vaft garden, full of bad ftatues; and even fome of foou 
men, with laced hats and (boulder-knots, in a ftyte fully as ridiculous as M, du Barrel 
at Toulouze. In the cathedral, a fine Guercino; and a marriage of Cana, by Bonona, 
a Ferrarefe painter, at the Cbartreufe. I paid homage to the tomb of Ariofto, a genius 
of the firfl Juftre; fince all modem ages have produced but three dirtinguhhed epic 
poets, what a glory to Italy to have given birth to two of them! the wonder is greater, 
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however, that the third was not of the fame country. From Ferrara to the canal, 
which leads to Bologna, the road is, without any idea of comparifon, the word in Eu- 
rope, that pretends to be great and pafiable. It is the natural rich foil of a flat wet 
country, rendered deeper by the late heavy rains; feven horfes drew a coach about a 
mile and a half an hour. Making and mending are philofophical experiments not tried 
here ; and the country being inclofed, the hedges and ditches confine the carriages to 
poiich through the mud of one direction, indead of many. I walked for the moll part 
In the adjoining fields, the better to examine them. Arrived .at Bologna at twelve 
o’clock at night.-125 miles. 

The 12th. Deliver letters. I found Signore Bignami at home. He is a confider* 
able merchant, who has attended to agriculture, fenfible and intelligent. An Englilh 
merchant, at the Three Moors, informing me, that Mr. Taylor, who was at Carlfrhue 
for fome time, was now fettled at Bologna, I determined to wait on him, being the 
gentleman of whofe hufbandry, at Bifrons in Kent, 1 gave an account in my Eaftern 
Tour. I accordingly went, in the evening, to Mr. Taylor's converfazione. He has 
bandfome apartments in the Palazzo Zampieri, and lives here agreeably with his beau¬ 
tiful and amiable family ; a finer progeny of daughters and fons is hardly to be feen, 
or that forms a more pleafmg fociety. As I did not know, till I got to Bologna, that 
Mr. Taylor had left rhe Court of Carlfrhue, I was eager to hear why he had quitted a 
fituation which was fo congenial with his love of agriculture. This gentleman, travel- 
ling in Germany, became known to the Margrave of Baden, where that enthufiaftic 
love of agriculture, which, for the good of mankind, fome minds feel, induced him to 
take a farm of that prince. Thus was a gentleman, from the bed cultivated part of 
Kent, fixed on a farm of five hundred acres in Germany. lie carried his point, im¬ 
proved the farm, ftaid four years, and would have continued to the infinite advantage 
of the country, if the minifters of the Margrave had had as much underftanding, and 
as liberal a mind as their mafter. I am inclined to believe that no man can fucceed on 
the continent of Europe (unlefs under a prince with a character of fuch decided energy 
as the late King of Pruflia) provided he be really practical. He has no chance if he 
be not well furnilhed with the rubbilh which is found in academies and focieties: give 
him a jargon of learning, the fcience of names and words, letting things and practice 
go elfewhere, and he will then make his way, and be looked up to. To the opera, 
where there is nothing worth hearing or feeing, except only a young finger. Signora 
Nava, whofe voice is one of the clearefl and fweeteft tones I ever heard; fhe has great 
powers, and will have, fur Che is very young, great expreflion. It was the Theodors re 
di Corfica of Paiefello. 

The 13th. The Pellegrino and St. Marco being full, has fixed mein this brutal hole, 
J 2' re Maurretti which is the only execrable inn I have been inn (in a city) fince I 
entered Italy. It has every circumftance that can render it deteftable; dirt, negligence, 
filth, vermin, and impudence. You fit, walk, eat, drink, and fleep with equal incon- 
ventence. A tour among the palaces and churches. The great colleftion of paintings 
in the Zampieri palace contains a few pieces of fuch exquifite merit, that they rivet the 
fpeflator by admiration. The St. Peter, of Guido; the Hagar, of Guercino; and the 
Dance, of Albano. Monf. Cochin fays, the Guido is not only a chef d’ceuvre, but the 
fined pifture in Italy, enfin c'ejl tin chef d’oeuvre fs 5 le tableau le plus parfait , par la 
re-union de tsutes les parties cle la peinture qui foit en Italie. It is certainly a molt 
noble piece of two figures, but wants, of neceffity, the poetry of a tale told by many. 
To pleafe me, the Guercino, of which he fays little more than its_being ires beau, has 
an expreflion delicious, that works on a fine fubjeft to a great effect: it is more nature 
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than painting. Hagar’s countenance fpeaks a language that touches the heart; and 
the pathetic Simplicity of the child is in unifon with alt the mother’s feelings. The 
mellow warmth and tender foftnefs of the colouring of the Albano, with the fweetnefs 
of the expreffion, are inimitable. In the church of St. Giovanne in Monte, there is 
the famous St. Cecilia of Raphael, of which Sir Robert Strange has given fo fine a 
print, and in which he has done ample juftice to the original. The St. Agnes of Do- 
menichino, in the church of that name, and Job on his throne, by Guido, at the Men- 
dicanti, are two others that mull be vifited. Dine with Signore Bignami ; he is a con- 
fiderable merchant, and therefore I need not Hare at this hofpitality in Italy ; with great 
fatisfaflion I find that no minute is loll in his company, as he is obliging enough to 
pardon the number of my enquiries. In the evening to Mr. Taylor’s; this gentle¬ 
man’s difcourfe is interelling to my purfuit, for he has always had a great predilection, 
for agriculture, and has practifed it with intelligence and fuccefs. The Marchefe di 
Marefchotti, who is married to a very pretty Englilh lady, prefent alfo; a fenfible man, 
who feemed pleafed with the opportunity of explaining to me feveral circumltances, 
relative to tythes and taxation, that I was enquiring into. He is a lingular inllance at 
Bologna, of going into company'with his wife, and confequently fuperfeding the ne- 
ceflity or want of a cicifbeo. He is regarded by his countrymen for this, pretty much 
as he would be if he walked on his head, in Head of his feet. How Itrangdy doth it 
appear to them, that an Italian nobleman fbould prefer the company of a woman he 
married from affeflion, and think there is any pleasure when he embraces his children, 
m believing them his own! Here I met alfo the Baron de Rovrure, a French noble¬ 
man, and Madame la Marquife de Bouille, both in their way to Naples; they feem 
agreeable people. Mr. Taylor, and his two charming daughters, have apparently a 
pleafing fociety here. Thefe ladies fpeak French and German like natives, and before 
they leave Italy will do the fame with Italian ; they paint agreeably, and have confider- 
able mufical talents ; thus accomplilhments will not be wanted to fecond the graces 
they owe to the beneficence of nature. I had fome information from Mifs Taylor, to¬ 
night, relative to the expences of houfekeeping, which will give an idea of the cheap¬ 
ness of Italy ; premifing (of which more in another place) that the paolo is fixpence, 
and that there are 1 o baiocchi in it. As to be'ef, mutton, bread, &c. they are all over 
Europe too nearly on a par to demand much attention; where meat is very fine, it is 
nominally dear; and where it is bad, it is called cheap: but the difference deferves 
little notice. Mr. Taylor contra&s with a traiteur for his table, nine in the parlour 
and five in the kitchen, 20 faoli a day for dinner; for fupper he pays extra, and is 
lupplied to his fatisfaftion—a proof, if any be wanted, of the cbeapnefs of Bologna. 
It is remarkable that there is not the difference between the prices of any of the articles, 
and the fame thing in England, that there is between the contrafling prices, and the 
'ratio with us, a few per cent, in the former, but fome hundred per cent, in the latter; 
a fure proof that dearnefs and cheapnefs of living does not depend on prices per pound., 
but on the modes of living. Every tavern-keeper, traiteur , or other contractor of 
any fort in England, will have a price that fhall give him a fortune in a few years;, 
and lorvants, inftead of fubmitting to the ceconomy which their mailers may think it 
nectfiary to ellablilh, will not live an hour with them if they are not permitted to de¬ 
vour them. 

The 14th. with Signore Bignami and his family, to his country feat, about five miles 
from Bologna, on the road to Piftoia ; fpend an agreeable day, entirely dedicated to> 
farming. The bcufe is handfome, and finely fimated : the entertainment truly hofpi- 
table, and the information, given in a cool confiderate walk, through every field of the 
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farm, fuch as is little liable to error. A circumftance at this country feat deferves 
noting, as it ni irks the abundance of thieves: the chambers h;ul the windows all Ihut 
fo dole, and fattened with fo much attention, that I enquired the reafon; and was 
anfwered, that if the greateft care be not taken, thieves will break in, and plunder a 
houie of every thing portable. The fiiutters, to both windows and doors, were inlaid 
with bars of iron, to prevent their being fawn through. The conclufum we mutt draw 
from fuch a circumftance is certainly little favourable, at firft fight, to the lower duties, 
but that is always unjuft, for they are ever wnat the police, law, an 1 govei nment o[ a 
country make them. In the evening, again at Mr. Taylor’s; a houfe, in which no one 
will have the enir£, and want the inclination. The Marchefe Marefchotti there, who 
hai the goodnefs to continue his attentions to my enquiries, and to give me fome vain- 
able information: I had alfo the plcafure of converting, on the fame lubjeds, with the 
Conte di Aldrovandi. ' 

There is a room, at the Tre Mauretti , which, communicating with feveral apart¬ 
ments, the guefts have it in common \ among them was a young Balhitrice, waiting 
here for an Englilhman, to attend her to Venice; The was pretty and communicative; 
had fome expenfive trinkets given her, to the amount of a confiderable fum, by her 
lover, who proved (for fecrecy was not among her qualities) to be a rider, as we fliould 
call him, to a manufaduring houfe m England. An Italian merchant prefent remarked, 
that the profit of the Englilh on their manufacture, mutt be enormous, or they could 
not fupport cemmiffaru at fuch an expence, fome of whom travel in Italy poll, from 
town to town, and, when arrived, amufe themfelves, it is plain, with fuen comforts as 
the good humour of the country throws in their way. 

The 15th. The rencontre at Mr. Taylor’s of the French gentleman, tl : 1 .iron de kov- 
rure, and Madame de Bouille, has been produdive of an engagement u> travel together 
to Florence, with Signore Grimaldi, and Mr. Stewart, a Scotch gt-nil mm \ juft arrived 
from Geneva, arid going alfo to Florence. We fet off in three tins morning. 

The country from Bologna to Florence is all mountainous ; meft-of it -or and barren, 
with fhabby, ragged, iirpreferved wood, fpotted with a weak and ft Higgling cultivation. 
Houfes are fcattered over moft of it, but very thinly. We dined at Eoiano, much in 
the ftyle of hogs; they ipread for us a cloth, that had loft, by the fnuff and greafy lin¬ 
gers of vettur'iui, all that once was white; our repaft was black rice broth, that would 
not have difgraced the philofophy of Lyeurgus, liver fried in rancid oil, and cold cab- 
ba°'e the remnant of the preceding clay* We pleaded hard for iaufage, eggs, or good 
bread and onions, but in vain. We laid, not flept in our clothes at Covigliano, hoping, 
not without fears* to efcape the itch* Such accommodations, on fuch a road, areiea iy 
incredible. It is certainly one of the moft frequented that is to be found in Europe. 
Whether you go to Florence, Rome, and Naples, by Parma, Milan, or Venice; that is, 
from all Lombardy, as well as from France, Spain, England, Germany, and all the 
north, you pafs by this route, confequently one would expert, at every pod, a tolerably 
good inn, to catch the perfons whom accident, bufinefs, or any other derangement of 
plan might induce to ftop between Bologna and ITorcnce. 1 he oniv place poffible to 
fleep at, with comfort, is Mafchere, about forty miles from Bologna, but, for travellers 
who go any other way than port, forty miles are no divifion of fixty-four. If the road 
were in England, with a tenth of the traffic, there would be an excellent inn at every 
Tour or five miles, to receive travellers properly, at whatever diftance their accidental 
departure made moft convenient: but England and Italy have a gulph between them 
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in the comforts of life, much wider than the channel that parts Dover and Calais. ■ 
27 miles. 

The 16th. On entering Tufcany, our baggage was examined, and plumbed for Flo¬ 
rence ; the firft moment I fet foot in this country, therefore, I find one grofs error of 
the oeconomiftes, who have repeated, from one another, in at leaft twenty performances, 
that the grand Duke had adopted their plan, and united all taxes in one, upon the net 
produce of land. Having croffed the high eft ridge of the Appenines, for feveral miles 
in the clouds, and therefore feeing no profpect, defcended at Mafchere, for a while, in 
a better region j from the inn, the view is rich and fine. We noted here a wonderful 
improvement in the figure and beauty of the fex ; the countrywomen are handfome, 
and their drefs is very becoming; with jackets, the fleeves puckered and tied in puffs, 
with coloured ribbons; broad hats, fomething like thofe wbrn by ladies in England 
with riding habits j. their complexions are good, and their eyes fine, large, and expref- 
five. We reached Florence, with juft light enough to admire the number of white 
houfes fpread thickly every where over the mountains that furround the city. But be¬ 
fore we enter, I mult fay a word or two of my French fellow travellers: Monf. le 
Baron is an agreeable polite man, not deficient in the power to make obfervations that 
become a perfon of fenfe: the life of Madame de Bouille would, if well written, form 
an entertaining romance; Ihe went, early in the laft war, to St. Domingo with her 
hufband, who had a considerable property there; and 011 her return Ihe was taken in 
a French frigate, by an Englifh one, after a very fmart engagement of three hours, 
and carried into Kinfale, whence Ihe went to Dublin, and to London: this is an out¬ 
line which flie has filled up very agreeably with many incidents, which have kept her in 
perpetual motion; the prefent troubles in France have, I fuppofe, added her and the 
Baron to the infinite number of other French travellers, who fwarm, to an incredible 
degree, every where in Italy. She is lively, has much converfation, has feen a good 
deal of the world, and makes an agreeable compagnon de voyage. -37 miles. 

The 17th. Laft night, on arriving here, we found the Aquiia Nera , and Vanin ?s fo 
full, that we could not get chambers; and the great Mr. Meggot looked into our ca¬ 
briolets to examine us, before he would give an anfwer, pretending, that his were be- 
fpoken; and then affured us, as we had no air that promifed good plucking, that his 
were engaged. At the Scudi di Franria, where there are many excellent and well fur- 
nifhed apartments, we found all we wanted, but dearer than common, ten paoli a head 
a-day; our merchant leaves us to-morrow morning,'for Leghorn, and the reft of the 
company divide, to find lodgings. Waited on Monf. de Streinefberg, the Grand duke’s 
private fecretary, for whom I had letters: I am out of luck, for he is immerfed in bufi- 
nefs and engagements, as the court goes to Pifa to-morrow morning, for the winter. 
This, I fiippof’e, is of no confequence to me, for what court is there in the world that 
would give or receive information from a farmer ? The objects for which I travel are 
of another complexion from thofe which fraooth our paths in a court. And yet the 
Grand Duke has the reputation of being, in refpect to the objects of his attention, the 
wife ft prince in Europe. So much for the fovereign of this country—let me but find 
feme good farmers in it, and I fliall not be difcontented. 

The 18th. Fixed this morning in lodgings (del Sarte Inglefe via dei Fqfji,) with the 
Marchionefs, the Baron, and Mr. Stewart. My friend, Profeffor Symonds, had given 
me a letter to his Excellency Philippo Neri, who I found was dead; but hearing that 
his brother. Signore Neri, was not only living, but prefident of the Georgofili Society, 
I waited on him, and gave him the letter that was defigned for his late brother; he re¬ 
ceived me politely, and recollecting the name of Young, being* quoted by the Marquis 
vol. iv. mm de 
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de Caffaux, in his “ Mechanifm des Societes,” and being informed that I was the per- 
fon, remarked, that this ingenious writer had made fome ufe of my calculations, to found 
his theory of the national debt of England ; a very curious fubjeft, on which he ffiould 
like much to converfe with me: and alked, if I looked upon that debt as fo havmlefs ? 

I told him, that I thought Monf. de C.affaux’s book full of original and ingenious re¬ 
marks, and many important ones, particularly his condemnation of the colonizing fyf- 
tem ; but that as to the national debt of England, it originated in the knavery of thofe 
who borrowed, and in the folly of thofe who lent; perpetuating taxes that took money 
from induftrious people, in order to give it to idle ones. That the liberty of England 
enabled it to flourifli beyond that of any other fociety in the world, not becaufe it had a 
national debt, but in fpite of fo great an evil.—Well, Sir, he replied, 1 have juft the idea 
of it that you have, and I could not conceive how a country could pay eight or nine 
millions of guineas a year, in intereft, without being the weaker and poorer. He then 
enquired into my plan, commended highly the objeCt of my journey, which, he was 
pleafed to fay, had fo little refemblanee to that of the great mafs of my countrymen,, 
that he hoped I met with no impediments in gaining the information 1 wilhed; and 
added, that he was very forry he was going to Pifa, or he fliould have been happy in pro¬ 
curing me all in his power, (hough he was no practical farmer. Signore Neri appears 
to be well informed, fenfible, and judicious; has a large colle&ion of books, on ufeful 
fubjefts, particularly the various branches of political teconomy, which he fhews, by his 
converfation, to have confulted with effect. 

After all I had read and heard of the Venus of Medicis, and the numberlefs caftsl had 
feen of it, which have made me often wonder at deferiptions of the Original, I was eager 
to hurry to the tribuna, for a view of the dangerous goddel's. It is not eafy to fpeak of 
fuch divine beauty, with any fobriety of language; nor without hyperbole to exprefs 
one’s admiration, when felt with any degree of enihuliafm ; and who but mull feel ad¬ 
miration at the talents of the artift, that thus almoft animated marble ? If we fuppofe an 
original, beautiful as this llatue, and doubly animated, not with life only, but with a 
paffion for fome favoured lover, the marble of Cleomenes is riot more inferior to fuch 
life, in the eyes of fuch a lover, than all the cafts I have feen of this celebrated ftatue are 
to the inimitable original. You may view it till the unfteady eye doubts the truth of 
its own fenfation: the cold marble feems to acquire the warmth of nature, and promifes 
to yield to the impreffion of one's hand. Nothing in painting fo miraculous as this. 
A fure proof of the rare merit of this wonderful production is, its exceeding, in truth 
of reprefentaticn, every idea which is previouflv formed ; the reality of the chiffel goe3 
beyond the expeftancy of imagination ; the vifions of the fancy may play in fields of 
creation, may people them with nymphs of more than human beauty; but to imagine 
life thus to be falhioned from ftone; that the imitation fliall exceed, in perfection, all 
that common nature has to offer, is beyond the compafs of what ordinary minds have a 
power of conceiving. In the fame apartment there are other flatues, but, in the prefence 
of Venus, who is it that can regard them ? They are, however, fome of the fineft in the 
world, and mu ft be referved for another day. Among the pictures, which indeed form 
a noble collection, my eyes were rivetred on the portrait of Julius II. by Raphael, which, 
if I poffeffed, I would not give for the St. John, the favourite idea he repeated fo often. 
The colours have, in this piece, given more life to canvafs, than northern eyes have been 
accuftomed to acknowledge. But the Titian!—enough of Venus;—at the fame mo¬ 
ment to animate marble, and breathe on canvafs, is too much. By hulbanding the lux¬ 
ury of the fight, let us keep the eye from being fatiated with fuch a parade of charms: 
retire to repofe on the infipidity of common objects, and return another day, to gaze 
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with frefti admiration. In the afternoon, by appointment, to Signore Prepofito Laftri, 
author of the Cor/o d y AgricoUitm^ and other much efteemed works, to whom I had 
letters. He was to have carried me to Signore Zuechino, director of the economical 
garden, for whom alfo I had recommendations ; I hoped to efcape feeing this gardeurr* 
and the rain fee ended my wifhes, for it would not allow us to ftir; and that gentleman 
coming to Signore Lathi's, I had the pleafure of a convention on our favourite topic* 
Signore Zucehino feetns an animated character, fpeaks of agriculture in a flyle that gives 
me a good opinion of ins purfuks; made me very friendly offers of whatever affiflance 
was in his power, during my flay at Florence, and appointed another day for viewing the 
(Economical garden* At night to the opera, the Trams del of Cimarofa ; the 

mu fit as good as the finghig bad, and the dancing execrable. An Englifti gentleman, 
of the name of Harrington (the younger ,) whom I had met at Mr. Taylor's, at Bologna, 
entering into converfation, mentioned, among other topics, that thg Margrave of An- 
fpach, who is here with Lady Craven, wifhed to know me perfonally, in order to fpeak 
to me on the fubject of Spanifli ftieep, his highnefs having imported them to Anfpach. 
I replied, that, on a farming topic, I fhould be happy in the converfation of any prince, 
who loved the fubjefl enough to import a better breed. The father loon after joining 
us, and probably having been told, by his fon, what had palfed, obferved to me, that the 
Margrave was very fond of agriculture, and had made great improvements; adding, 
<tr that if I wanted to be introduced to him, he would introduce me.'* This was another 
bufmefs ;—my exprellirig a defire to be prefented to, a fovereign prince, not at his own 
court, appeared to be an awkward intrufion; for no idea could be more difguftful to 
me, than that of pufhing myfelf into fuch company. I replied, therefore, that if it were 
the defire of the Margrave to have any converfation with me, and he would inform me 
of it, in any way he thought proper, I would certainly pay my refpefts to him, with 
great readinefs. The Margrave was at the opera ; Mr. Harrington quitted me, as if to 
go to him. I fuppofe the converfation was niifunderftood, for Lady Craven does not 
feem, by her book, to be much of a farmer* 

The igth* Call on Signore Tartini, fecretary to the royal academy Georgofili, and 
on Lord Hefvey, our minifter here ; both abfent. Another turn in the gallery brought 
a repetition of that pleafure which is there to be reaped, in the exuberance of a plentiful 
harveft. The woman, lying on a bed, by Titian, is probably the fineft piOure, of one 
figure, that is to be feen in the world. A fatyr and nymph, by Hannibal Caracci; a 
Correggio; a Carlo Dolei. Among the ftatues—the Apollo, the Wreftiers, the Whet- 
ter, as it is called, the Venus rifing from the bath, the Ganimede, What an amazing 
colleftion ! I have been many years amufing myfelf with looking at the ftatues in Eng¬ 
land ! very harmlefslymy pleafure of that kind is at end. In fpite of every effort to 
the contrary, one cannot (unlefs an arrift, who views not for pleafure but as a critic) 
help forming eternal comparifons, and viewing very coldly pieces that may perhaps have 
merit, but are inferior to others which have made a deep impreflion. But the paintings 
and ftatues in this gallery are in fuch profufion, that, to view them with an attention ade¬ 
quate to their merit, one ought to walk here two hours a day for fix months* In the 
afternoon, waked on Signore Fabbroni, author of fome wox*ks on agriculture, that have 
rendered him very well known, particularly a little treatife in French, entifuled, Re¬ 
flexions fur I*etat a find de t Agriculture printed at Paris in 1780, which is one of the 
beft applications of the modern difcoverieain natural philofophy to agriculture, that has 
been attempted; it is a work of confiderable merit, 1 had two hours very agreeable and 
mftrudive converfation with him : he is lively, hafr great fire and vivacity, and that va« 
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luable talent of thinking for himfelf, one of the bell qualities a man can poflefs; with¬ 
out which, we are little better than horfes in a team, trammelled to follow one ano¬ 
ther. He is very well inltru&ed alfo in the politics of Tufcany, connected with agri¬ 
culture. 

The 20th. Early in the morning, by appointment to Signore Tartinj, to whole atten¬ 
tions 1 am obliged, not only for a converfation on my favourite fubject, but for fonte 
books of his writing, which he prefented me with; among others, the Giornale 
d 1 Agricoltura di Firenze” which was dropped for want of encouragement., He accom¬ 
panied me to Signore Laftri's, and then we went together to the ceconomica! garden of 
Signore Zucchino, for which the Grand Duke allows three hundred crowns a-year, be¬ 
etles fuch labour as is wanted ; and the profeflor reads lectures in fummer. Theefla- 
blifhment of fuch a garden does honour to a fovereign ; becaufe it marks an attention to 
objefts of imoortance. But it is greatly to be regretted they do not go one Hep further, 
and, inftead of a garden, have a farm of not lefs than three hundred Englilh acres j. 
moll: of them are polfeffors of farms j a well fituated one might eafdy be cbofen, and the 
whole condudted at an expence that -would be amply repaid by the pra&ical benefits 
flowing from it. Signore Zdcchino’s garden is much cleaner, and in neater order than 
any other I have feen in Italy : but it is not eafy to form experiments in a few acres, 
that are applicable to the improvement of a national agriculture. He is an active, ani¬ 
mated character, attached to the purfuit (no fmall merit in Italy,) and would make a very 
good ufe of his time, if the Grand Duke would do with him as the King of Naples has 
done by his friend Signore Balfamo—fend him to praftife in England. I told him fq, 
and he liked the idea very much. We had fotne converfation concerning Signore Bal¬ 
famo, agreeing that he had confiderable talents, and great vivacity of character. I re¬ 
gretted that he was to flay only a year in England ; but admitted, that there were few 
men who could make fo good a ufe of fu fhort a period. Signore Zucchino fhewed me 
the MS. account of my farm, which Signore Balfamo had fent him *. A profeflor of 
agriculture in Sicily, being fent by his fovereign, and wifely fent, to England for inftruc- 
tion in agriculture, appears to me to be an epoch in the hiftory of the human mind. From 
that ifland, the mod celebrated of all antiquity for fruitfulnels and cultivation, onwhofe 
exuberance its neighbours depended for their bread—and whofe praffice the greateft nati¬ 
ons confidered as the moll worthy of imitation: at a period too when we were in the woods, 
contemned for barbarity, and hardly confidered as worth the trouble of conquering. 
What has effefied fo enormous a change ? Two words explain it, we are become free, 
and Sicily enflaved. We were joined, at the garden, by my good friend from Milan, 
the Abbate Amoretti, a new circumftance of good fortune for me. To-day, in my walk 
in the gallery, I had fome converfation with Signore Adamo Fabbroni, brother of the 
gentleman I mentioned before, and author alfo of fome diflertations on agriculture; 
particularly Sopra it quefito indicare le vere ieori delie Jiime dei ter rent” from which 
I inferted an extraft in the Annals of Agriculture,—alfo a Journal of Agriculture, pub- 
liflied at Perugia, where he refided feven years j but as it did not fucceed for more than 
three, he dropped it. It is remarkable how many writers on this fubjeft there are at 
prefent at Florence: the two Fabbronis, Laftri, Zucchino, Targioni, Paoletti, whom I 
am to vifit in the country, attended by Signore Amoretti; they Jay he is the moll prac¬ 
tical of all, having refided conllaiitly on his farm. I fpent an hour very agreeably, con¬ 
templating oneftatue to-day, namely, Bandinelli’s copy of the Laocoon, which is a pro- 

*■ t fixed him in my neighbourhood in Suffolk. 
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dnftion that does honour to modern ages; I did not want this copy to remind me of 
another mofl celebrated one, and of the many very agreeable and inftru&ive hours I 
have /pent with its noble owner the Earl of Orford. 

The 2i ft. Signore Tanini had engaged the Abbate Amoretti, and myfelf, to go this 
day to his country-feat, but it rained inceffantly. The climate of Italy is fuch as will not 
make many men in love with it ; on my confcience, I think that of England infinitely 
preferable. 11 there were not great powers of evaporation, it would be uninhabitable. 
It has mined, more or lefs, for five weeks paft ; and more, 1 fiiould conceive, has fallen, 
than in England in a year. In the evening to the converfazione of Signore Fabbroni, 
where I met Signore Pella, director of the gallery ; Signore Gaietano Rinaldi, director 
of the polls; another gentleman, adminiftrator of the Grand Duke’s domains, I forget 
his name; the Abbate Amoretti, &c. It gave me pleafure to find, that the company 
did npt alienable in order to converfe on the trivial nonlenfe of common topics, like fo- 
many coteries in all countries. T hey very readily joined in the difcuffions.I had with 
Signore-Fabbroni; and Signora Fabbroni herfelf, who has an excellent underltanding, 
did the fame. By the way,.this lady is young, handfome, and well made; if Titian 
were alive, he might form from her a Venus not inferior to thofe he has immortalized 
on his canvafs; for it is evident, that his originals were real, and not ideal beauty. Sig¬ 
nora Fabbroni is here, but where is Titian to be found ? 

T he 2 2d. In the forenoon to the converfazione of the fenator Marchefe Ginori, where 
were aflembled lbme of the letterati, &c. of Florence; the Cavaliere Fontana, fo well 
known in England for his eudiometrical experiments, Zucchino Laftri, Amoretti, the 
Marchefe Pacci, who has a reputation here for his knowledge of rural affairs. Signore 
Pella, &c. The converfazicni are commonly in an evening, but the Marchefe Ginori’s 
is regularly once a week in a morning;. this nobleman received me very politely: indeed 
he is famous for his attention to every object that is really of importance; converfes ra¬ 
tional. y on agriculture, and has himfelf, many years ago, eftablifhed, iu the neighbour¬ 
hood of Florence, one of the molt conliderable manufactories of porcelain that is to be- 
found in Italy. Dine with his Majcfty’s envoy extraordinary. Lord Hervey, with a great 
party ofEnglifh; among whom" were Lord and Lady Elcho, and Mr. and Mifs Char- 
teris. Lord Hume, Mr. and Mrs. Beckford, Mr. Digby, Mr. Tempeft, Dr. Cleghorn, 
profeffor ot hiftory at St. Andrew’s, who travels with Lord Hume, with ten or a dozen 
others. I had the honour of being known to Lord and Lady Hervey in Suffolk, fo they 
were not new faces to me ; of the others, I had never feen any thing : the company 
was too numerous for a converfation, from which much was to be gained. I fat by the 
fellow of an Englilh college; and my heels had more converfation with his fword than 
I had with its owner: when a man begins every fentence with a cardinal, a prince, or a 
celebrated heauty, I generally find myfelf in too good company; but Mifs Ghartcris, 
who feems a natural character, and was at her eafe, confoled me on the other fide. At 
this dinner (which, by the way, was a fplendid one), I was, according to a cuftom that 
rarely fails the worft dreffed man in the company ; but I was clean, and as quietly in 
repole on that head, as if I had been either fine or elegant. The lime was, when this 
finglc circmnftance would have made me out of countenance, and uneafy. Thank my 
ftars, I have buried that folly. I have but a poor opinion of Quin, for declaring that he 
could not afford to go plain : he was rich enough, in wit, to have worn his breeches on 
Ins head, it he had pleafed ; but a man like myfelf, without the talent of converfation, 
beioi e he has well arranged his feelings, finds relief in a good coat or a diamond ring. Lord 
Hervey, in the inoft friendly manner, defired 1 would make his table my own, while I 
was at ITorence, that I fiiould always find a cover, at three o’clock, for dinners are 
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not the cuftom here., and you will very rarely find me from home. This explains the 
Florentine mode of living; at Milan, great dinners are perpetual, here the nobility never 
give them. 1 have no idea of a fociety worth a fiirthing, where it is not the cuftom to 
dine with one another. Their converfazioni arergocd ideas, when there are no cards,—■ 
but much inferior to what one has at a dinner for a feiect party. In England, without 
this, there would be no converfation ; and the French cuftom, of riling immediately 
after it, which is that alfo of Italy, deftroys, relatively to this objeft, the bell hour in the 
whole day. 

The 23d. To the gallery, where the horrible tale of Niobe and her children is told 
fo terribly well in flone, as to raife in the fpeClator’s bofom all the powers of the pa¬ 
thetic. The action of the miferabie mother {bidding the laft of her children againft 
the murdering {hafts of Apollo, is inimitable; and the figure of that youngeft of the 
children, perfection. The two figures, which ftrike me mod, are the fon who has 
gathered his drapery on his left arm, and the companion, a daughter, in the oppofite 
corner. The expreflion of his face is in the highelt perfection, and the attitude, and 
whole figure, though much repaired, incomparable. The daughter has gathered her 
drapery in one hand, behind her, to accelerate her flight; {he moves again!! the wind, 
and nothing can be finer than the pofition and motion of the body, appearing through 
the drapery- There are others of the group alfo, of the greateft force and fire of at¬ 
titude ; and I am happy not to be a critic mftnicted enough to find, as Monf. de la 
Lande fays, that the greateft part of the figures are bad. They certainly are not equal; 
they are the work of Scopas, a Greek fculptor. Dine with Lord Elcho, at Meggot’s ho¬ 
tel ; Lord Hume, Mr. Tempeft, Mr. Tyrrhit, as well as Lord Elcho’s family and Dr. 
Cleghorn, prefent: fome agreeable converfation ; the young perfons have engaged' 
in fport to walk on foot to Rome ; right—I like that. If the Italians be curious in 
novelty of character, the paffing Englifti are well framed to give it. 

The 24th. In the morning, with Abbate Amoretti, and Signore Zucchino to the 
porcelain manufacture of the Marchefe Ginori, four miles to the north of Florence. 
It is faid to be in a flourifhing date, and the appearance of things anfwers the deferip- 
tion. It is a good fabric, and many of the forms and the defigns are elegant. They 
work cafis of all the antique llatues and bronzes, fome of which are well executed. 
Their plates are a zechin each (gs.) and a complete fervice, for twelve covers, 107 ze- 
chins. To the Marchefe Martelh’s villa; a very handfome refidence. This noble¬ 
man is a friend of Signore Zucchino, and, underttanding our intention, of making it 
a farming day as well as a manufacturing one, ordered a dinner to be prepared, and 
his faCtor to attend for giving information, apologizing for his own abfence, on account 
of a previous engagement. We found a very handfome repaft; too much for the oc- 
cafion:—and we drank— alia Inglefe , fuccefs to the plough! in excellent wine. 
The faCtor then conducted us over the farm : he is an intelligent man, and anfwered 
my numerous enquiries, apparently with confiderable knowledge of the fubjeCt. Re. 
turned at night to Florence. 

The 25th- Early in the morning, with Signore Amoretti, to Villa Magna, feven 
miles to the fouth ot Florence, to Signore Paoletti; this gentleman, cure of that pa- 
rifh, had been mentioned to me as the mod practical writer on agriculture, in this part 
of Italy, having refided always in the country, and with the reputation of being an ex¬ 
cellent farmer. We found him at home, and paffed a very inltruClive day, viewing 
his farm, and receiving much information. But I mu ft note, that to this expredion, 
farm, muft not be annexed the Englifh idea ; for Signore Paoletti’s confifts of three 
poderi, that is, of three houfes, each with a farmer and his family, alia meta, who cul- 
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tivate the ground, and have half the produce. It is unneceflary to obferve, that when¬ 
ever this is the cafe, the common huibandry, good or bad, niuft be purfued. It will 
furprife my Englith readers to find, that the 1110ft praftical writer at Florence, of great 
reputation, and very defer vedlv fo, has no other than a metayer farm. But let it not 
be thought the lealt reflection on Signore Paoletti, fince he claffes in this refpeCt, with 
his fovereign, whofe farms are in the fame regimen. Signore Poletti s maples for vines 
appeared to be trained with much more attention than common in Tufcany, and his , 
olives were in good order. This day has given me a fpecimen of the winter climate of 
Italy ; I never felt fuch a cold piercing wind in England. Some fnow fell ; and I couli 
fcarcely keep myfelf from freezing, by walking four or five miles an hour. All water 
not in motion from its current or the wind, was ice; and the ificles, from the dripping 
fpringsin the hills, were two feet long. In England, when a fierce N. E. wind blows 
in a fharp froft, we have fuch weather; but, for the month of November, I believe 
fuch a day has not been felt in England fince its-creation. The provifion of the Flo¬ 
rentines againft fuch weather is truly ridiculous: they have not chimnies in more than 
half the rooms of common houfes; and thofe they do not ufe ; not became they are 
not cold, for they go fhivering about, with chattering teeth, with an idea of warmth, 
from a few wood allies or embers in an earthen pan ; and another contrivance for their 
feet to reft upon. Wood is very dear, therefore this miferabie fuccedaneum is for 
oeconomy, Thank God for the coal fires of England, with a climate lefs fevere by 
half than that of Italy ! I would have all nations love their country ; but there are few 
more worthy of fuch affeftinn than our bleffed ille, from which no one will ever travel, 
but to return with feelings frefli ftrung for pleafure, and a capacity renovated by a thou- 

fand comparisons for the enjoyment of it. 

The 26. To the Palazzo" Pitti. I have often read about ideal grace in painting, 
which 1 never well comprehended, till I few the Madonna della Sedia of Raphael. I do 
not think either of the two figures, but particularly the child, is ftriflly in nature ; 
yet there is fomething that goes apparently beyond it in their expreffion; and as paf- 
fion and emotion are out of the queftion, it is to be refolved into ideal grace. The air 
of the virgin’s head, and the language of tile infant’s eyes, are not eafijy transfufed by 
copy ills. A group of four men at a table, by Rubens, which, for force and vigour of 
the expreffion of nature, is admirable. A portrait of Paul III. by litian, and of a Me- 
dicis, by Raphael. A virgin, Jefus, and St. John, by Rubens, in which the expreffion 
of the children is hardly credible. A Magdalen, and portrait of a woman in a a leaflet 
habit, by Titian. A copy of Corregio’s holy family, at Parma, by Barrocio Cataliue, a 
copy of Salvator Rofa, by Nicolo Caffalve; and laft, not leaft, a marine view, by Salvator. 
—But to enumerate fuch a vaft profufion of fine pieces, in fomany fplendid apartments, 
is impoflibie ; for few fovereigns have a finer palace, or - better furnilhed. Fables in¬ 
laid, and curiofities, both here and at the gallery, abound, that deferve examination, to 
mark the perfection to which thefe arts have been carried, in a country where you do 
not find, in common life, a door to open without wounding your knuciues, or a^ win¬ 
dow that fhuts well enough to exclude the A ppenine fnows. I he gardens of this pa¬ 
lace contain ground that Brown. would have made delicious, and many fine things that 
itineraries, guides, and travels dwell amply on. 

The 27th. To the palace Poggio Imperiale, a country-feat of the grand Duke s, 
only a mile from Florence, which is an excellent houfe, of good and well proportioned 
rooms, neatly fitted up and furnilhed, with an air of comfort without magnificence, 
except in the article beds, which are below par. There is a fine veftibule and laloon, 
that, in hot weather, mult be very plealkut; but our party were frozen through all 
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the houfe. . Lord Hervey’s rooms are warm, from carpets and good fires; but thofc 
are the only ones l have feen here. We have a fine clear blue Iky and a bright fun, 
with a fharp froft and a cutting N. E. wind, that brings all the fnow of the Alps, of 
Hungary, Poland, Ruffia, and the frozen ocean to one’s fenlarion. You have a fun 
that excites perfpiration, if "you move fall; and a wind that drives ice and fnow to 
your vitals. And this is Italy, celebrated by fo many hafty writers for its delicious 
climate! To-day, on returning home, we met many carts loaded with ice, which I 
found, upon meafure, to be four inches thick; and we are here between latitude 43, 
and 44. The green peafe in December and January, in Spain, fhew plainly the fupe- 
riority of that climate, which is in the fame latitude. The magnitude 2nd Jubilant hi 
folidity with which the Palazzo Ricardi was built, by a merchant of the Florentine re¬ 
public, is a ft oni filing ; we have, in the north of Europe (now the. inofl commerci¬ 
al part of the globe), no idea of merchants being able to raife fuch edifices as 
tfefe. The Palazzo Pitti was another inltance; but as it ruined its jnafter, it deferves 
not to be mentioned in this view ; and there are at Florence many others, with fuch 
a profufion of churches, that they mark out the fame marvellous influx of wealth, ari- 
fing from trade. To a mind that has the leaft turn after philofophical inquiry, read¬ 
ing modern hillory is generally the molt tormenting employment that a man can have; 
one is plagued with the actions of a deteftable fet of men, called conquerors, heroes, 
and great generals; and we wade through pages loaded with military details; but 
when you want to know the progrefs of agriculture, of commerce, and induftry, (their 
effed in different ages and nations on each other—the wealth that refuked—the divi- 
fion of that wealth—its employment—and the manners it produced—all is a blank. 
Voltaire let an example, but how has it been followed ? Here is a cieling of a noble 
faloon, painted by Luca Giordano, reprefenting the progrefs of human life. The in¬ 
vention and poetry of this piece are great, and the execution fuch as mu ft pleafe every 
one. The library is rich ; I was particularly llruck with one of the rooms that con¬ 
tains the books, having a gallery for the convenience of reaching them, without any 
difagreeable effect to the eye. In England we have many apartments, the beauty of 
which is ruined by thefe galleries: this is thirty-fix feet by twenty-four, within the 
cafes, well lighted by one moderate window ; and is fo pleating a room, that if I were 
to build a library, I would imitate it exadly. After vifiring the gallery, and the Pa¬ 
lazzo Pitri, we are naurally nice and faftidious,—yet in the Palazzo Ricardi are fome 
paintings that may be viewed with pleaiure. In the evening to the converfazione of 
Signore Fabbroni; the affembly merits the name ; for fome of the bell inltruded peo¬ 
ple at Florence meet there, and difcufs topics of importance. Signore Fabbroni is not 
only an ceconomifte, but a friend to the Tufcan mode of letting farms alia met a, which 
he thinks is the bell for thepeafants j his abilities are great; but fads are too llubbora 
for him. 

The 29th. Churches, palaces, &c. In the afternoon to St. Firenze, to hear an ora¬ 
torio. At night to a concert, given by a rich Jew on his wedding: a folo on the vio¬ 
lin, by Nardini.-Crouds—candles —ice—fruits—heat—and—l'o forth. 

The 30th. To Signore Fabbroni, who is fecond in command under il Cavaliere Fon¬ 
tana, in the whole mufeutn of the Grand Duke; he fliewed me, and our party, the 
cabinets of natural hillory, anatomy, machines, pneumatics, magnetifm, optics, &c. 
which are ranked among the finefl colledions in the world ; and, for arrangement, or 
rather exhibition, exceed alt of them j but note, no chamber for agriculture; no col¬ 
lodion of machines, relative to that firlt of arts no mechanics, of great talents or abi¬ 
lities, employed in improving, eafing, and funplifying the common tools ufed by the huf- 
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bandman, or inventing new ones, to add to his forces, and to leffen the expence of his 
efforts! Is not this an objeX as important as magnetifin, optics, or alhonomy ? Or 
rather, is it not fo infinitely fuperior, as to leave a comparifon abfurd ? Where am I to 
travel, to find agricultural eftabliffiments, on a fcale that fliall not move contempt ? If 
I find none fuch in the dominions of a prince reputed the wifelt in Europe, where am I 
to go for them ? 

Our Annual Regifter gave fuch an account, a few years pad, of the new regulations 
of the Grand Duke, in relation to burials, that I have been anxious to know the truth, 
by fuch inquiries, on all hands,' as would give me not the letter of the law only, but 
the prattice of it. The faX, in the above-mentioned publication, was exaggerated. 
The bodies of all who die in a day are carried in the night, oh a bier, in a linen cover¬ 
ing (and not tumbled naked into a common cart), to the church, but without any lights 
or finging ; there they receive benedidtion; thence they are moved to a houfe, prepa¬ 
red on purpofe, where the bodies are laid, covered, an a marble platform, and a •uoiture > 
made for that ufe, removes them to the cemetery, at a diflance from the city, where 
they are buried, without diftinXion, very deep, not more than two in a grave, but no 
coffins ufed. All perfons, of whatever rank, are bound to fubmit to this law, except 
the Archbiffiop, and women of religious orders. This is the regulation and the prac¬ 
tice ; and I fliall freely fay, that I condemn it, as an outrage on the common feelings of 
mankind ; chiefly, becaufe it is an unneceffary outrage, from which no ufe whatever 
flows. To prohibit lights, finging, proceflions, and mummery of that fort, was ration¬ 
al ; but are not individuals to drefs, and incafe the dead bodies, in whatever manner 
they pleafe ? Why are they not permitted to fend them, if'they chufe, privately into 
the country, to fome other burying place, where they may reft with fathers, mothers, 
and other connexions ? Prejudices, bearing on this point, may be, if you pleafe, ri¬ 
diculous ; but gratifying them, though certainly of no benefit to the dead, is, however, 
a confolation to the living, at a moment when confolation is moft wanted, in the hour 
of grief and mifery. Why is the impaflioned and ftill loving hulband, or the tender 
and feeling bofom of the father, to be denied the laft rites to the corpfe of a wife or a 
daughter, efpecially when fuch rites are neither injurious nor inconvenient to fociety ? 
The regulations of the Grand Duke are, in part, entirely rational,—and that part not 
in the leaf! inconfiftent with the confolation to be derived from a relaxation in fome 
other points. But, in the name of common fenfe, why admit exceptions ? Why is 
the Archbiffiop to have this favour? Why the religious? This is abfolutely de- 
ftruXive of the principle on which the whole is founded ; for it admits the force of 
thofe prejudices I have touched on, and deems exemption from their tie as a favour! 
It is declaring fuch feelings follies, too abfurd to be indulged, and, in the fame breath, 
afligning the indulgence, as the reward of rank and purity! If the exemption be a 
privilege fo valuable, as to be a favour proper for the firft ecclefiaftic, and for the re¬ 
ligious of the fex only,—you confefs the obfervance to be direXly, in fuch proportion, 
a burthen, and the common feelings of mankind are fanXioned, even in the moment 
of their outrage. Nothing could pardon fuch an ediX, but its being abfolutely free 
from all exemptions, and its containing an exprefs declaration and ordinance to be ex¬ 
ecuted, with rigour, on the bodies of the Prince himfelf, and every individual of his fa¬ 
mily. 

December i. To the Ihopofthe brothers Pifani,Tculptors, where, for half an hour 
1 was fooliffi enough to wife myfelf rich, that I might have bought Niobe, the gladiator, 
Diana, Venus, and fome other calls from the antique ftatues. I threw away a few 
paols, inftead of three or four hundred zechins. Before I quit Florence, I mull ob- 
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fei\e, that befit!es the buildings and various objects I have mentioned, there are Hum* 
berlefs, which I have not feen at all the famous bridge Ponte della Santa Trinita 
defer ves, however, a word: it is the origin of that at Neuille and others in France, 
but much more beautiful; being indeed thefirll in the world. The circumftartce that 
ftrikes one at Florence, is the antiquity of the principal buildings; every thing one fees 
confiderable, is of three or four hundred years Handing; of new buildings, there are 
next to none; all here remind one of the Medicis : there is hardly a ftreet that has 
not feme monument, feme decoration, that bears the ftamp of that fplendid magnifi¬ 
cent family. How commerce could enrich it diffidently, to leave fuch prodigious re¬ 
mains, is a queftion not a little curious; for I may venture, without apprehenfion to 
affert, that all the colle&ed magnificence of the Houle of Bourbon, governing for eight 
hundred years twenty millions of people, is trivial, when compared 'with what the 
Medicis family have left, for the admiration of fucceeding ages—fovereigns only of the 
little mountainous region of Tufcany, and with not more than one million of fubjefls. 
And if we pafs on to Spain, or England, or Germany, the fame aftonifhing contraft 
will llrike us. Would Mr. Hope, of Amfterdam, faid to be the greateft merchant in 
the world, be able, in this age, to form eftablifhments, to be compared with thofe of 
the Medicis? We have merchants in London, that make twenty, and even thirty 
thoufand pounds a year profit, but you will find them in brick cottages, for our modern 
London houfes are no better, compared with the palaces of Florence and Venice, 
erected in the age of their commerce; the paintings, in the poffeffion of our mer¬ 
chants, a few daubed portraits; their ftatues, earthen*ware figures on chimney-pieces ; 
their libraries—their cabinets,—how contemptible the idea of a comparifon! It is a 
remarkable fa£t, that with this prodigious commerce and manufacture, Florence was 
neither fo large nor fo populous as at prefent. This is inexplicable, and demands inqui¬ 
ries from the hiftorical traveller:—a very ufeful path to be trodden by a man of abili¬ 
ties, who Ihould travel for the fake of comparing the things he fees with thofe he reads 
of. Trade, in that age, muft, from the fewnels of hands, have been a fort of mono¬ 
poly, yielding immenfe profits. From the modern ftate of Florence, without one new 
hou.e that rivals, in any degree, thofe of the fourteenth or fiftecth centuries, it might be 
thought, that with their commerce, the Florentines loft every fort of income; yet there 
is no doubt, that the revenue from land is, at this moment, greater than it was in the 
moll flour idling age of the republic. The revenue of Tufcany is now more equally 
fpent. The government of the Grand Dukes I take to have been far better than the 
republican, for it was not a republic equally formed from all parts of the territory, but 
a city governing the country, and confequemlv impoverifliing the whole, to enrich itfelf, 
which is one of the worft fpecies of government to be found in the world. When Italy 
was decorated with fine buildings, the rich nobles muft have fpent their incomes in 
railing them : at prefent, thofe of Florence have other methods of applying their for¬ 
tunes ; not in palaces, not in the fine arts, not in dinners; —the account I received was, 
that their incomes are, for the greateft part, confumed by keeping great crowds of do- 
mefiics; many of them married, with their families, as in Spain. The Marchefe Ri* 
cardi has forty, each of which hath a family of his own, fome of them under-fervants, 
but all maintained by him. His table is very magnificent, and ferved with all forts of 
delicacies, yet never any company at it, except the family, tutors, and chaplains. The 
houfe of Ranuzzi hath a greater fortune, and alb a greater number of domcftics in 
the fame ftile. No dinners, as in England ; no fuppers, as in France; no parties; no 
expenfive equipages; little comfort; but a great train of idle lounging penfioners, taken 
from ufeful labour, and kept from productive induftry; one of the worft ways of 
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fpanding their fortunes, relatively to the public good, that could have been adopted. 
IIow inferior to the encouragement of the fine or the ufeful arts! 

The manner in which our little party has paffed their time has been agreeable enough, 
and wonderfully cheap : we have been very well ferved by a traiteur, with plenty of 
good things, well dreffed, at 4 petals a head for dinner, and a flight repaft at night; 
fugar, rum, and lemons for punch, which both French and Italians like very well, added 
a trifle more. Thefe articles; and the apartment, with wood, which is dear, and the 
weather, as 1 noted, very cold, made my whole expence, exclufive of amufemencs, 3s. fid. 
a day Englifh, which finely is marvelloufly cheap ; for we had generally eight or ten 
things for dinner, and fueh a defert as the feafon would allow, with good wine, the 
belt I have drunk i:i Italy. The Abbate Amoretti, who, fortunately for me, arrived 
at Florence the fame day as myfelf, was lodged with a friend, a canon, who being 
obliged to be abfent in the country mod of the time, the Abbate, to fave the fervants 
the trouble of providing for him only, joined our party, and lived with us for feme 
days, adding to our common bank no flight capital in good fenfe, information, and 
agreeablenels. Madamede BouiHe’s eafy and unaffected character, and the good humour 
of the Baron, united with Mr. Stewart, and his young friend, to make a mixture of 
nations—of ideas—of purfuits—and of tempers, which contributed to render converfa- 
tion diverlified, and the topics more in contrail, better treated, and more interefting; 
but never one idea, or one fyllable, that caff even a momentary lhade acrofs that flow 
of eafe and good humour, which gives to every fociety its belt relifh. There was not 
one in the party which any of us wifhed out of it; and we were too much pleafed with 
one another to want any addition. Had I not been turning my face towards my family, 
and the old friends I left in England, I fhould have quitted our little fociety with more 
pain. Half a dozen people have rarely been brought together, by fuch mere accident, 
that have better turned the little nothings of life to account (if I may venture to ufe the 
expreflion) by their belt cement—good humour. 

The 2d. The day of departure muff needs give fome anxiety to thofe who cannot 
throw their final 1 evils on fervants. Renew my connection with that odious Italian 
race, the vetturini . I had agreed for a cmnpagmn de voyage ; but was alone, which I 
liked much better. To ftep at once from an agreeable fociety, into an Italian voiture , 
is a kind of malady which does not agree with my nerves. The belt people appear 
but blanks at fuch a moment: the mind having gotten a particular impulfe, one can¬ 
not fo foon give it another. The inn at Mafchere, where I found no fire, but in part- 
lierfhip W'ith fome Germans, did not tend much to revive chearfulnefs, fo I clofed 

myfelf in that which Sancho wifely fays, covers a man all over like a cloak.-18 

miles. 

The 3d. Dine at Pietra Mala, and, while the dinner was preparing, l walked to the 
volcano, as it is called. It is a very Angular fpefitacle, on the Hope of a mountain, 
without any hole or apparent crevice, or any thing that tends towards a crater; the 
fire burns among fome ftones, as if they were its fuel; the flame fills the fpace of a 
cube of about two feet, hefides which there are ten or twelve fmaller and inconfider- 
able flames. Thefe I extinguifhed in the manner Monf. de la Lande mentions, by 
rubbing hard with a flick among the finall Hones: the flame catches again in a few 
moments, but in a manner that convinces me the whole is merely a vent to a current 
of inflammable air, which Signore Amoretti informed me has been lately afferted by 
fume perfon who has tried experiments on it. The flame revives with fmall explofions, 
exactly like thofe of inflammable air fired from a fmall phial; and when I returned to 
the inn, the landlord had a bottle of it, which he burns at pleafure, to fiiew his guefts. 
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1 he caufe oi this phoenomenoa has been fought in almoft every thing but the real fa&. 

I am lurprifed the fire is not applied to feme ufe. It wbuld boil a confideraWe copper 
confrantly, without the expence of a farthing. If I had it at Bradfield, I would burn 
brick or bine, arid boil or bake potatoes for bullocks and hogs at the fame time. Why 
not build a houfe, on the {pot? and let the kitchen-chimney furround the flame? there 
would be no danger in living in fuch a houfe, cergrinly as long as the flame continued 
to burn. It is true the idea of a mine of inflammable air, juft under a houfe, would 
fometimes, perhaps, alarm one’s female vifxtors : they would be afraid of a magazine 
of vital air uniting with it, and at one exploficm blowing up the (Economical edifice. 
On„tfee whole, the idea is rather too volcanic for Bradfield: Italy Has things better 
worth importing than burning mountains. The King of Poland’s brother,'the pri¬ 
mate, flopping at Pietra Mala a day for itlnefs (the 25th or 26th November;, the wea¬ 
ther was fo fevere that it froze his Cyprus wine; milk was as hard as ftone, and burfl 
all the veffels that contained it. On whatever account Engliflimen mav travel to 
Tufcany, let not a warm winter be among their inducements.—Sleep at that hideous 

hole Lcian0, which would be too bad for hogs accuffomed to a clean flye._26 

miles. 

The 4 th. The paflage of the Appenines has been a cold and com fort lefs journey to 
me, and would have been much worfe, if I had not taken refuge in walking The 
hills are almoft covered with fnow: and the road, in many defcents a flieet of ice. 
At the St. Marco, at Bologna, they brought me, according to cuftom, the book to 
write my name for the commandant, and there I fee Lady Erne and fuajlglia, and Mr, 
Hervey, Oftober 14. PI ad my flarsbeen lucky enough to have given me more of the 
focfety of that cultivated family, during my flay in Italy, it would have fmomhed feme 
of my difficulties.- I miffed Lord Briftol at Nice, and again at Pa ’ua. He has travel¬ 
led, and lived in Italy, till he knows it as well as Derry; and. unfortunately for the 
fociety of Suffolk, ten times better than Ickwort.tr. Call on Mr. Taylor, and find,, to 
my great concern, two of his children very ill. Abbate Amoretti, who left Florence a 
few days ago, is here to my comfort, and we fhall continue together tdl we come to 
Parma. This is indeed fortunate, for one can hardly wifh for a better fellow-traveller.. 
-20 miles. 

1 he 5th. Vifit the Inftitute, which has acquired a greater reputation than it merits.. 
Whoever has read any thing" about modern Italy, knows what it contains. I never 
view nmfeums of natural hiltory, and cabinets of machines for experimental philofophy, 
but with a fpecies of difgull. I hate expence, and time thrown away for vanity and 
fhew more than utility. A well arranged laboratory, clean, and every thing in order, 
in a holy-day drefs, is deteftable; but I found a combination of many pleafures in the 
diforderly dirty laboratories of Mtffrs. de Morveau and la Vofier, There is a face of 
bufinefs; there is evidently work going forwards; and if fo, there is ufe. Why move 
here, and at Florence, through rooms well'garniflied with pneumatical inftruments that 
are never ufed ? Why are not experiments going forward ? If the profeffors have 
not time or inclination for thofe experiments, which it is their duty to make, let others, 
who are willing, convert fuch machines to ufe. Half thefe implements grow good for 
nothing from rell; and, before they are ufed, demand to be new arranged. You fhew 
me abuneance of tools, but fay not a word of the difeoveries that have been made by 
them. A prince, who is at the expence of making fuch great colleaions of machines, 
fhould always order a feries of experiments to be carrying on by their means. If 1 were 
Grand Duke of I ufeany, J fhould fay, “ You, Mr. Fontana, have invented an eudio¬ 
meter ; I defire that you will carry on a feries of trials to afeertain every circumftance 
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which changes the refult, in the qualities of airs* that can be afcertained by the nit rous 
teff; and if you have other inquiries, which you think more important* employ fome 
perfon upon whom you can depend,”— And to Mr. John Fabbroni, t,; You have made 
five trials on the weight of gecponic foils, taken hydroftatically ; make five hundred 
more, and let the fpecimens be chofen in conjunction with the profeApr df agriculture* 
You have explained how to analyze foils—analyze the fame fpedmens.” When men 
have opened to themfelves careers which they do not purfue, it is uTua’ly for want of 
the means of pro fecu ting them ; but in the mu feu m of a prince; in fuch cabinets as 
at Florence or Bologna, there are no difficulties of this f rr, — and they would be bet* 
ter employed than in their prefcnt ftate, painted and patched, like an opera girl, for the 
idle to flare at. What would a Watfon, a Milner, or a Prieftley* fay, upon a propofol 
to have their laboratories brufhed out clean and fpruce ?’ 1 believe they would kick out 
the operator who came on fuch an errand* In like manner, I hate a library well gilt* 
exafHy arranged, and not a book out of its place; I am apt to think .ths Owner better 
pleSfed with the reputation of his books, than with reading them* Here is a chamber 
for machines applicable to mechanics ; and the country is full of carts, with w heels two 
feet high, with large axles 5 w hat experiments have been made in this chamber to in* 
form the people on a point of fuch confequence to the conduit of almoft every art ? I 
have, however, a greater quarret than this with the Inftitute* There is an apartment of 
the art of war and fortification. Is there one of the machines of agriculture, and of fuch 

of its proceAes as can be represented in miniature ?-No : nor here, nor any where 

dfe have 1 ften fuch an exhibition ; yet in the King*s library at Paris, the art of Engliffi 
gardening is reprefented in wax-work, and makes a plaything pretty enough for a child 
to cry lor. 1 he attention paid to war, and the negleft of agriculture in this lnflitute, 
gives me a poor opinion of it, Bologna may produce great men, but fhe will not be 
indebted for them to this eftablifhment* View fome churches and palaces, which I did 
not fee when here before* In the church of St* Dominico, a daughter of the Innocents, 
by Guido, which will command attention, how little inclined foever you may be to give 
it* The mother and the dead child, in the fore-ground, are truly pathetic, and the 
whole piece finely executed. The number of highly decorated churches at Bologna is 
furprifmg* They count, I think, above an hundred; and all the towns, and many 
villages m Italy, offer the fame fpefiacle ; the Aims of money inverted in this manned 
In the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, and fome even in the feventeenth, are truly 
amazing; the palaces were built at the fame time, and at this period all the reft of 
Europe was in a ftate of barbarifin: national wealth muff have been immenfe, to have 
fpared fuch an enormous fuperfluity* This idea recurs every where in Italy, and wants 
explanation from modern hiftorians. The Italian republics had all the trade of Eu* 
rope; but what was Europe in that age? England and Holland have had it this age 
whhout any fuch effetfs; with us architecture takes quite a different turn; it is the dif- 
fufion of comfort in the houfes of private people; not concentrated magnificence in 
public works. But there does not appear, from the fize and number of the towns in 
Italy, built I i the fame ages, to have been any want of this ; private houfes were nu¬ 
merous and well erefted* A difference in manners, introducing new and mJiearduf 
luxuries, has probably been the caufe of the change* In fuch a diary as this, or e can 
only touch on a Subject—but the hiftorians fhouid dwell on them, rather than on bat¬ 
tles and fi gf s* 

The 6tfu Ft ft Bologna, with Abbate Amoretti, in a veiiurn^ but the day fo fine and 
frofty, that we walked three fourths of the way to Modena* Pafs Anfolazen, the feat 
of the Maj ehefe Abbergaui, who, after having paffed his grand climacteric, has jult 
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married a bdldfma , of fevemeen. The country to Modena is the fame as the flat part 
of the Bolognefe \ it is all a dead level plain, inclofed by neatly wrought hedges againft 
the road, with a view of diftinguifhing properties, I thought, on entering the Mode- 
nefe dominions, acrofs the river, that I obferved rather a decline in heatnefs and good 
management. View the city; the (treats are of a good breadth, and moil of the hotifes 
with good fronts, with a clean painted or well Warned face—the effect pleafing, In the 
evening to the theatre, which is of the odddt form I have feen. We had a hodge-podge 
of a comedy, in which the following paflage excited fuch an immoderate laugh, that it 
is worth inferting, if only to (hew the tafte of the audience, and the reputation of the 
ballarine ; cc Era un cavails it bells , si fvello , si agile ^ di belpetto , gambe ben faiie^ groppa 
grofja^ che fe fofje Jlato una cava!/a 3 converebhe dire che I'anima della prima ballerina del 
teatro irafmigr* ta in quellaJ* Another piece of miferable wit was received with as much 
apphufe as the moft Her ling: —Ariech, Chi e quel re che ha la piu gran corona del 
mondo Brighei. “ Quello che ha la tefla piu piccolai* -24 miles* 

The 7-th. To the ducal palace, which is a magnificent building, and contains a con- 
fiderable colle&ion of pictures, yet a melancholy remnant of what were once here. 
The library, celebrated for its contents, is fplendid; we were (hewn the curious MS* 
of which there is an account in De la Lande* The blble made for the D*Ette family 
is beautifully executed, begun in 1457, and finifhed in 1463, and coll 1875 zechins. 
In the afternoon, accompanied the Abbate Amoretti to Signore Belentani; and in the 
evening to Signore Venturi, profeffor of phyficks in the univerfity, with whom we 
fpent a very agreeable and inftruttive evening* We debated on the propriety of ap¬ 
plying feme political principles to the prefect ftate of Italy; and I found, chat the pro* 
t’effor had not only confidered the fubje&s of political importance, but feemed pleafed 
to converfe upon them. 

The 8th, Early in the morning to Reggio, This line of country appears to be one 
of the belt in Lombardy ; there is a neatnei’sin the houfes, which are every where feat- 
tered thickly, that extends even to the homefieads and hedges, to a degree that one 
does not always find, even in the beft parts of England ; but the trees that fupport the 
vines being large, the whole has now, without leaves* the air of a forefb In fummer 
it muft be an abfolute wood. The road is a noble one. Six miles from Modena, we 
patted the Secchia, or rather the vale ruined by that river, near an unftnifhed bridge, 
with a long and noble caufeway leading to it on each fide, which does honour to the 
Duke ; n I Rates of Modena* It being a fejla (the immaculate conception), we met the 
country people going to mafs; the married women had all muff’s, which are here wed¬ 
ding piefents* Another thing I obferved, for thefirft time, were children (landing 
ready in the road, or running out of the houfes, to offer, as we were walking, afles 
to ride: they have them always diddled and bridled, and the fixed price is 1 fol per 
mile* This (hews attention and induftry, and is therefore commendable, A country¬ 
man, who had walked with us for feme diltance, replied to them, that vve were not 
Signora d'afinh In the afternoon to Parma* The country the lame, but not with 
that air of neatnefs that is between Reggio and Modena; not lb well inclofed, nor fo 
well planted ; and though very populous, not fo well built, nor the houfes fo clean and 
neat. Pafs the Eufa, a poor miferable brook, now three yards wide, but a bridge for 
it a quarter of a mile long, and a fine vale, all deftroyed by its ravages ; this is the 
boundary of the two duchies*-30 miles. 

The 9th. At the academy is the famous pifliure of the holy family and St; Jerome, 
by Correggio, a matter more inimitable perhaps than Raphael himfelt To my unlearn¬ 
ed eyes, there is in this painting fuch a fufibfion of grace, and fuch a bla^se ot beauty, 
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as fti ike me blind (to ufe another’s exprefiion) to all defeats which learned eyes have 
found in it. I have admired this piece often in Italy in good copies, by no ordinary 
matters, but none come near the original. The head of the Magdalen is reckoned the 
chef d’muvre of Correggio. The celebrated cupola of the Duomo is fo high, fo much 
damaged, and my eyes io indifferent, that I leave it for.thofe who have better. At St. 
Sepolcro, St. Jofeph gathering palms, &c. by the fame great hand. There are works 
by him alfo in the church of St. John, but not equally beautiful, and a copy of his fa¬ 
mous Notte. At the academy is a fine adoration, by Mazzola. I he great theatre here 
is the largeft in the world. In the afternoon to the citadel; but its governor. Count 
Rezzonico, to whom 1 had a letter, is abfent from Parma. Then to the celebrated 
rcale typografia of Signore Bodoni, who (hewed me many works of fingular beauty. 
The types, "I think, exceed thofe of Didot at Paris, who often crowds the letters clofe, 
as if to i’ave paper. The Daphne and Chloe, and the Ainynta, are beautifully exe¬ 
cuted ; I bought the latter-as a fpecimen of this celebrated prefs, which really does 
honour to Italy. Signore Bodoni had the title of the printer to the King of Spain, 
but never received any falary or even gratification, as I learned in Parma from another 
quarter; where I was alfo informed, that the falary he has from the dnke is only 150 
zechins. His merit is great and diftinguiflied, and his exertions are uncommon. He 
has thirty thoufand matrices of type. I was not a little pleafed to find, that he has met 
with the beft fort of patron in Mr. Edwards, the bookfeller, at London, who has made 
a contract with him for an impreffion of two hundred and fifty of four Greek poets, 
four Latin, and four Italian ones—Pindar, Sophocles, Homer, and Theocritus; Ho¬ 
race, Virgil, Lucretius, and Plautus; Dante, Petrarca, Ariofto, and Taffo. In fearch- 
ing bookfellers* (hops for printed agriculture, I became poffeffed Of a book -which I con- 
fider as a real curiofity—“ Diario di Colorno per l’anno 1789,” preceded by a fer- 
mon on this text, Ut fedu&ores et veraces: Corinth, cap. vi. ver. 8. The diary is a 
catalogue of faints, with the chief circumttances of their lives, their merits, &c. This 
book, which is put together in the fpirit of the tenth century, is (marvelloufly be it 
fpoken!) the production of the Duke of Parma’s pen. The fovereign, for whofe edu¬ 
cation a conftellation of French talents was colle&ed—with what effect let this produc¬ 
tion witnefs. Inftead of profanely turning friars out of their convents, this prince has 
peopled Ins palace with monks; and the"holy office of inquifiiion is found at Parma, 
inftead of an academy of agriculture. The duchefs has her amufements, as well as her 
hatband ; doubtlefs 'they are more agreeable, and more in unifon with the character 
and praaice of this age.' The memoirs of the court of Parma, both during the reigns of 
Don Philip and the prefent duke, whenever they are publilhed, for written 1 (hould fup- 
pofe they mult be, will make a romance as interefting as any that fi&ion has produced. 
If 1 lived under a government that had the power of fleecing me to fupport the extrava¬ 
gances of a .prince, in the name of common feelings, let it be to fill a palace with mif- 
treffes, rather than with monks. For half a million of French livres, the river Parma 
might be made navigable from the Po : it has been more than once mentioned; but the 
prefent duke has other and more holy employments for money; Don Philip’s were not 
fo dire&ly aimed at the gates of Paradife. 

The 10th. In the morning, walked with Signore Amoretti to Vicomero, feven miles 
north of Parma towards the Po, the feat of the Count de Schaffienatti. For half the 
way, we had a fine clear frofty fun-flune, which (hewed us the conftant fog that hangs 
oyer the Po; but a flight breeze from the north rifing, it drove this tog over us, and 
changed the day at once. It rarely quits the Po, except in the heat of the day in fine 
weather ill fuinmer, fo that when you are to the fouth of it, with a clear view of the 
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Appenines, you fee nothing of the Alps'; and when to the north of it, with a fine view 
of the latter, you fee nothing of the Appenines. Commonly it does not fpread more 
than half a mile on each fide wider than the river, but varies by winrd, as it did to-day. 
The country, for four miles, is moilly meadow, and much of it watered ; but then be¬ 
comes arable. Entered the houfe of a metayer, to fee the method of living, but found 
nobody ; the whole family, with fix or eight women and children, their neighbours, 
were in the liable, fitting on forms fronting each other in two lines, on a fpace paved 
and clean in the middle of the room, between two rows of oxen and cows: it was 
moll difagreeably hot. on entering. They flay there rill they go to bed, fotnetimre till 
midnight! This pra&ice is imiverfal in Lombardy. Dine with the Count de bchaffie- 
na'tij^who lives entirely in the country with his wife. He (hewed me his farm, and I 
examined his dairy, where cheefes are made nearly in the fame way, and with the fame 
implements as in the Lodefan; thefe cheefes may therefore, with as much propriety, 
be called Parmefan, as thofe that come from Lodi. My friend, the Abbate Amoretti, 
having other engagements in this country, I here took leave of him with regret.-- 

14 miles. . 

The 1 rth. Having agreed with a vetturity to take me to 1 urm, and he not being 

able to procure another paffenger, I went alone to Firenzola. It is fine fun-Aune wea¬ 
ther, decifively warmer than ever felt in England at this feafon : a fliarp frofl, without 
afledling the extremities as with us, where cold fingers and toes may be clafied among 
■the nuifhnces of our climate. I walked moll of the way. The face of the country is 
the fame as before, but vines decreafe after Borgo St. Donnino. An inequality hi the 
furface of the country begins alfo to appear, and every where a fcattering of oak tim¬ 
ber, which is a new feature.-20 miles, _ _ . 

The 1 ath. Early in the morning to Piacenza, that I might have time to view that 
city which, however contains little worthy of attention. The country changed a good 
deal to-day. It is like the flat rich parts of Effex and Suffolk. Iloufes are thinner, 
and the general face inferior. The inequalities which began yefterday increafe.—The 
two equeftrian flames of Alexander and Ranmitio Farnefe, are finely expreffive of life; 
the motion of the horfes, particularly that of Alexander's, is admirable; and the whole 
performance fpirited and alive. They are by John of Bologna, or Moca his sieve. Sleep 
at Caflel St. Giovanne.- 26 miles. 

The 1 'tli. Croft a brook two miles diflant, and enter the king of Sardinia s terri¬ 
tory, where the fculls of two robbers, who, about two months ago, robbed the cou¬ 
rier of Rome, are immediately feen: this is an agreeable object, that ftrikes us at our 
entrance into any part of the Piedmontefe dominions; the inhabitants having in this re- 
fpett an ill reputation throughout all Italy, much to the difgrace of the government. 
The country, to Tortona, is all hill and dale; and being cultivated, with an intermix¬ 
ture of vines, and much inclofed, with many buildings on the hills, the features are fo 
agreeable, that it may be ranked among the mofl pleafing I have feen in Italy. With¬ 
in three miles of Voghera, all is white with fnow, the firft I have feen in the plain; but 
as we approach the mountains, fhall quit it no more till the Alps are croffed. Dine at 
Voghera, in a room in which the chimney does not fmoke; which ought to be noted, 
as it is the only one free from it fince I left Bologna. At this freezing feafon, to have a 
door conflantly open to aid the chimney in its office; one fide burnt by the blaze of a fag¬ 
got and the other frozen by a door that opens into the yard, are among the agrimem of 
a winter journey in lat. 45. After Voghera the hills tend more to the footh. The fun 
fettino- here is a Angular object to an eye ufed only to plains- The Alps not being vi¬ 
able It feems to let long before it reaches the plane of the horizon. Pafs the citadel of 
* Tortona 
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Fortona on a hill, one of the ftrongeft places “in the poffellion of the King of Sardinia 
-33 miles. 

The 14th. Ford the Scrivia; it is as ravaging a dream as the Trebbla, fubjeft to 
dreadful floods, after even two days rain ; efpecially if a Scirocco wind melts the fnow 
on the Appenines : fuch accidents have often kept travellers four, five, and even fix days 
at miferable inns. I felt myfelf lighter for the having paffed it; for there were not 
fewer than fix or feven rivers, which could have thus flopped me. This is the Iaft. 
The weather continues (harp and frofty, very cold, the ice five inches thick, and the 
fnow deep. Dine at Alexandria, joined there by a gentleman who has taken the other 
feat in the vettura to Turin. Juft on the outfide of that town, there is an uncommon 
covered bridge. The citadel feerns furrounded with many works. Sleep at Fellilham, 
a vile dirty hole, with paper windows, common in this country, and not uncommon even 
in Alexandria itfelf.-18 miles. 

The 15th. The country, to Afti and Villanova, all hilly, and fome of it pleafing.— 
Coining out of Afti, where we dined, the country for fome miles is beautiful. My vet- 
turino has been travelling in company with another, without my knowing any thing of 
the mafter till to-day; but we joined at dinner, and I found him a very fenfible agree¬ 
able Frenchman, apparently a man of faftiion, who knows every body. His converfa- 
tion, both at dinner, and in the .evening, was no inconfiderable relief to the dullnefs of 
fuch a frozen journey. His name Nicolay.-22 miles. 

The 16th. To Turin, by Moncallier; much of the country dull and difagreeable ; 
hills without landfcape; and vales without the fertility of Lombardy. My companion, 
who is in office as an architect to the King, as well as I could gather from the hints he 
dropped, lived nine years in Sardinia. The account he gives of that ifland, contains 
fome circumftances worth noting. What keeps it in its prefent unimproved fituation, is 
chiefly the extent of eftates, the abfence of fome very great proprietors, and the inat¬ 
tention of all. The Duke of Affinara has 300,000 Iivres a-year, or 15,000!. fterling. 
The Duke of St. Piera 160,000. The Marchefe di Pafcha, very great. Many of them 
live in Spain. The Conte de Girah, a grandee of Spain, has an eftate of two days jour¬ 
ney, reaching from Poula to Oliuftre. The peafants are a miferable fet, that live in 
poor cabins, without other chimnies than a hole in the roof to iet the fmoke out. The 
internperia is frequent and pernicious every where in fummer ; yet there are very* great 
mountains. Cattle have nothing to eat in winter, but brouzing on fhrubs, &c. There 
are no wolves. The oil fo bad as not to be eatable. Some wine almoft as good as Ma¬ 
laga, and not unlike it. No filk. The great export is wheat, which has been known 
to yield forty for one; but feven or eight for one is the common produce. Bread, if. 
the pound; beef, 2 / 1 ; mutton, i\f. There are millions of wild ducks; fuch num¬ 
bers, that perfons fond of /hooting have gone thither merely for the incredible fpcrt they 
afford. 

The 17th. Waited on our ambaffador, the Honourable Mr. Trevor, who was nor at 
home ; but I had $n invitation to dinner foon after, which I accepted readily, and pafled 
a very pleafant day. Mr. Trevor’s fituation is not compatible with his being a practical 
farmer ; but he is a man of deep fenfe, and much obfervation ; all fuch are political 
farmers, from conviction of the importance of the fubjeCh He converfes well on it; 
Mr. Trevor mentioned fome Piedmontefe nobles, to whom he would have introduced 
me, if niv ftay had been long enough ; but he would not admit an excufe refpeitmg the 
Portuguese ambaffador, of whom he fpeaks as a perfon remarkably well informed; and 
who loves agriculture greatly. In the evening, accompanied Mrs. Trevor to the great 
vol. iv. 00 opera- 
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opera-houfe; a rehearfal of 1’OIympiade, new-fet by a young compofer, Frederic!j 
Marchefe finigr 

TJie 18th. I am not a little obliged to Mr. Trevor for introducing me to one of the 
belt informed men l have any where met with, Don Roderigo de Souza Continho, the 
Portumiefe mini her at the court of Turin, with whom I dined to-day; he had invited 
to meet me the Medico Boliviano, l’Abbate Valeo, author of fever.il political pieces of 
merit, and Signore Bvllardi, a botauift of confiderable reputation, whom 1 had known 
before at Turin. What the young and beautiful Madame de Souza thinks of an Eng- 
lifli farmer, may be eafily gueffed ; for not one word was fpoken in an inceflant couver- 
fation, but on agriculture, or thofe political principles which tend to cherilh or reftrain 
it. To a woman of fafhion in England this would not appear extraordinary, for die now 
and then meets with it; but to a young Pied man tele, unaccuftoined to fuch converfa- 
tions, it mud have appeared odd, uninviting, and impolite. M. de Souza feut to the late 
Prince of Brazil, one of the'beft and molt judicious offerings that any ambaffador ever 
made to his foyereign; Portugal he reprefents as a country capable of vafl improvements 
by irrigation, but almoft an entire flranger to the practice; therefore, with a view of 
introducing a knowledge of its importance, he prdered a model, in'different woods, to be 
con ft ru fled of a river;" the method of taking water from it; and the conducting of it 
by various channels over the adjoining or diflant lands, with all the machinery uled for 
regulating and meafuring the water. It was made on fuch a fcale, that the model was 
an exhibition of the art, fo far as it could be reprefented in the diftribution of water. 
It was an admirable thought, and might have proved of the greateft importance to his 
country. This machine is at Liibon; and, I take it for granted, is there confidered (if 
Lilbon be like oilier courts) as a toy for children to look at, in (lead of a fchool for the 
mftruffion of a people. I was pleafed to find the Portuguefe minifter among the mofl 
intimate acquaintances of Mr. Trevor ; the friendftiip of men of parts and knowledge, 
does them reciprocal honour : I am forry to quit Turin, juft as I am known to two men 
who would be fufficient to render any town agreeable; nor fliould l be forry if Don 
Roderigo was a farmer near me in Suffolk, inftead of being an ambaffador at Turin, for 
which he is doubtlefs much obliged to me. 

The i gth. The King has feat a meffage to the Academy of Sciences, recommending 
them to pay attention to whatever- concerns dying. The minifter is fakl to be a man of 
abilities, from which expreflion, in this age, we are to underhand, a perfon who is, or 
feems to be aCtive for the encouragement of manufactures and commerce, but never one 
who has juft ideas on the importance of agriculture in preference to all other objects. 
To multiply mulberries in Piedmont, and cattle and ftieep in Savoy—to do fomething 
with the fertile waftes and peftiferous marfhes of Sardinia, would give a minifter repu¬ 
tation among the few real politicians only in any country: but dying, and buttons*, and 
feiffars, and commerce, are calculated to pleafe the many, and comequently to give repu¬ 
tation to thofe who build on fuch foundations. Dine with Mr. Trevor, and continue to 
find in him an equal ability and inclination to anfwer fuch of my enquiries as I took the 
liberty of troubling him with. In the evening he introduced me to Count Granari, the 
fecretary of ftate for home affairs, that is the prime minifter, under an idea that he had 
an intention of introducing Spaniih ftieep : he was ambaffador in Spain, and feems, from 
his conversion, well informed concerning the Spaniih Bocks. This minifter was called 
home to fill his prefent important fituation, to the fatisfa&ion of the people, who have 
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very generally a good opinion of his ability and prudence. To-morrow I leave Turin : 
I have agreed with a vetturino for carrying me to Lyons acrofs Mont Cenis, in a cha¬ 
riot, and allowed him to take another perfon: this perfon he has found; and it 
is Mr. Grundy, a confiderable merchant of Birmingham, who is on his return from 
Naples. 

The 20th. Leave Turin ; dine at St. Anthony, like hogs; and fmoked all the dinner 
like hams. Sleep at Suza, a better inn.-3 2 miles. 

The 21 ft. The fhorteft day in the year, for one of the expeditions that demand the 
longed, the pail'age of Mont Cenis, about which fo much has been written. To thofe 
who, from reading, are full of expectation of fomething very fob lime, it is almoft as 
great a deiufion as is to be met with in the regions of romance; if travellers are to be be¬ 
lieved, the defeent, rammaffant on the fnow, is made with the velocity of a flafliof light¬ 
ning ; I was not fortunate enough to meet with any thing fo wonderful. At grande 
croix wefeated ourfelvesin machines of four flicks, dignified with the name of traineau: 
a mule draws it, and a conductor, who walks between the machine and the animal, ferves 
chiefly to kick the fnow into the face of the rider. When arrived at the precipice, which 
leads down to Lanebourg, the mule is difmifled, and the ranunajfing begins. The weight 
of two perfons, the guide feating himfelf in the front, and directing it with his heels in 
the fnow, is fofficient to give it motion. For mod of the way he is content to follow- 
very humbly the path of the mules, but now and then crofles to efcape a double, and in. 
fuch fpots the motion is rapid enough, for a few feconds, to be agreeable; they might 
very eafily fhorten the line one half, and by that method gratify the Englifh with the 
velocity they admire fo much. As it is at prefent, a good Englifh horfe would trot as 
faff as we rammajfcd. The exaggerations we have read of this bufmefs have arifen, per¬ 
haps, from travellers paffmg in fommer, and relying on the deferiptions of the mule¬ 
teers. A journey on fnow is commonly productive of laughable incidents; the road of 
the traineau is not wider than the machine, and we were always meeting mules, &c. It 
was fometimes, and with reafon, a queflion who fhould turn out; for the fnow being 
ten feet deep, the mules had fagacity to confider a moment before they buried them- 
felves. A young Savoyard female, riding her mule, experienced a complete reverfal; 
for, attempting to pafs tny traineau, her beafl; was a little reftive, and tumbling, dis¬ 
mounted^ his rider: the girl's head pitched in the fnow, and funk deep enough to fix her 
beauties in the pofition of a forked poft ; and the wicked muleteers, inftead of aflifling 
her, laughed too heartily to move : if it had been one of the bailerine, the attitude would 
not have been diftreffing to her. Thefe laughable adventures, with the gilding of a 
bright fun, made the day pafs pleafanUy ; and we were in good humour enough to fwal- 
low with chearfulnefs, a dinner at Lanebourg, that, had we been in England, we fhould 
have configned very readily to the dog-kennel.-20 miles. 

The 22d. The whole day we were among the high Alps. The villages are apparently 
poor, the houfes ill built, and the people with few comforts about them, except plenty 
of pine wood, the forefls of which harbour wolves and bears. Dine at Modane, and 
fleep at St. Michel.-25 miles. 

I he 23d. Pafs St. Jean Maurienne, where there is a bifhop, and near that place we 
faw what is much better than a bifhop, the prettieft, and indeed the only pretty woman 
we faw in Savoy; on enquiry, found it was Madame de la Cofte, wife of a farmer of to¬ 
bacco ; I fhould have been better pleafed it fhe had belonged to the plough.—The 
mountains now relax their terrific features: they recede enough, to offer to the willing 
induftry of the poor inhabitants fomething like a valley ; but the jealous torrent feizes 
it with the hand of defpotifm, and like his brother tyrants, reigns but to deftroy. On 
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fome Hopes vines: mulberries begin to appear; villages increafe; but ft ill continue ra¬ 
ther (hapelefs heaps of inhabited (tones than ranges of houfes; yet in thefe homely cots, 
beneath the fnow-clad hills, where natural light comes with tardy beams, and art feems 
more fedulous to exclude than admit it, peace and content, the companions of honefty, 
may refide; and certainly would, were the penury of nature the only evil felt; but the 
hand of defpotifm may be more heavy. In feveral places the view is picturefque and 
pleafmg : inclofures feem hung againft the mountain fides, as a picture is fufpended to 
the wall of a room. The people are in general exceedingly ugly and dwarfifh. Dine 
at La Chambre ; fad fare. Sleep at Aguebelle.-30 miles. 

The 24th. The country to-day, that is to Chambery, improves greatly ; the moun¬ 
tains, though high, recede; the vallies are wide, and the (lopes mo^e cultivated ; and 
towards the capital of Savoy, are many country houfes which enliven the feene. Above 
Mai Taverne is 'Chateauneuf, the houfe of the countefs of that name. I was forry to 
fee, at the village, a carcan, or feigneural ftandard, erected, to which a chain and heavy 
iron collar are fattened, as a mark of the lordly arrogance of the nobility, and the (la- 
very of the people. I afked why it was not burned, with the horror it merited ? The 
queftion did not excite the furprize I expected, and which it would have done before 
the French revolution. This led to a converfation, by which I learned, that in the haul 
Savoy, there are no feigneurs, and the people are generally at their eafe; poffefiing little 
properties, and the land in fpite of nature, altnoft as valuable as in the lower country, 
where the people are poor, and ill at their eafe. I demanded why ? Becaufe there are 
feigneurs every where. What a vice is it, and even a curfe, that the gentry, in Read of 
being the cheriftters and benefactors of their poor neighbours, Riould thus, by the abo¬ 
mination of feudal rights, prove mere tyrants ? Will nothing but revolutions, which 
canfe their chateaux to be burnt, induce them to give to reafonand humanity, what will 
be extorted by violence and commotion ? We had arranged our journey, to arrive early 
at Chambery, for an opportunity to fee what is moft interefting in a place that has but 
little. It is the winter refidence of almoft all the nobility of Savoy. The beft eftare 
in the duchy is not more than 60,000 Piedmontefe livres a year (3000I.), but for 20,000 
livres, they live en grandfeigneur here. If a country gentleman have 150 lotiis d’or a 
year, he will be fure to (pend three months in a town ; the confequence of which muft 
be, nine uncomfortable ones in the country, in order to make a beggarly figure the other 
three in town. Thefe idle people are this Chriftmas difappointed, by the court having 
refufed admittance to the ufual company of French comedians; the government fears 
importing among the rough mountaineers the prefent fpirit of French liberty. Is this 
weaknefs or policy ? But Chambery had obje&s to me more interefiing. I was eager 
to view Charmettes, the road, the houfe of Madame Warens, the vineyard, the garden, 
every thing, in a word, that had been deferibed by the inimitable pencil of Rouffeau. 
There was fomething fo delicioudy amiable in her character, in fpite of her frailties— 
her con ft ant gaiety and good humour—her tendernefs and humanity—her farming fpe- 
culations—but, above all other circumftances, the love of Rouffeau, have written her 
name among!! the few whole memoirs are connedled with us, by ties more eafily felt 
than deferibed. The houfe is ft mated about a mile from Chambery, fronting the rocky 
road which leads to that city, and the wood of chefnuts in the valley. It is fmall, and 
much of the lame fize as we (liould fuppofe, in England, would be found on a farm of 
one hundred acres, without the leaft luxury or pretenfion; and the garden, for (limbs 
and flowers, is confined, as well as unalluming. The feenery is pleafing, being fo near 
a city, and yeb, as he obferves, quite fequeltered. It could not but intereft me, and I 
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viewed it with a degree of emotion; even in the leaflels melancholy of December it 
pleafed. I wandered about fome hills, which were affuredly the walks he has fo agree¬ 
ably .defcribed. 1 returned to Chambery, with my heart full of Madame de Warens. 
We had with us a young phyfician, aMonfieur Bernard, of Modanne en Maurienne, an 
agreeable man, connected with people at Chambery ; I was forry to find, that he knew 
nothing more of the matter, than that Madame de Warens was certainly dead. With 
fome trouble I procured the following certificate: 

Ext raft from the Mortuary Regi/ter of the Parijh Church of St. Peter de Lemens. 

“ The 30th of July was buried, in the burying ground of Lemens, Dame Louifa 
Frances Eleonor de la Tour, widow of the Seignor Baron de Warens, native of Vevay, 
in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, who died yefterday, at ten in the evening, like 
a good Chriftian, and fortified with herlaft facraments, aged about fixty-three years.' 
She abjured the Proteflant religion about thirty fix years pall; fince which time file 
lived in our religion. She finithed her days in the fuburb of Nefm, where Ihe had lived 
for about eight years, in the houfe of M. Crcpine. She lived heretofore at the Rectus, 
about four years in the houfe of the Marquis d’AIinge. She palled the reft of her life, 
fince her abjuration, in this city. (Signed) G ai me, re£tor of Lemens.” 


** I, the underwritten, prefent reftor of the faid Lemens, certify, that I have ex¬ 
tracted this from the mortuary regifter of the parifli church of the laid place, without 
any addition or diminution whatfoever; and, having collated it, have found it con¬ 
formable to the original. In witnefs of all which, I have figned the prefent at Cham¬ 
bery, the 24th of December, 1789. 


(Signed) A. Sachod, reCtor of Lemens. 

-23 miles. 

The 25th. Left Chambery much diffatisfied, for want of knowing more of it. 
Roufleau gives a good character * of the people, and I wilhed to know them better. 
It was the worft day I have known, for months paft, a cold thaw, of fnow and rain; 
and yet in this dreary feafon, when nature fo rarely has a finile bn her countenance, 
the environs were charming. All hill and dale, tolled about with fo much wildnefs, 
that the features are bold enough for the irregularity of a foreft fccne; and yet withal, 
foftened and melted down by culture and habitation, to be eminently beautiful. The 
country inclofed to the firft town in France, Pont Beauvoifin, where we dined and 
flept. The paffage of Echelles, cut in the rock by the fovereign of the country, is a 
noble and ftupendous work. Arrive at Pont Beauvoifin, once more entering this no¬ 
ble kingdom, and meeting with the cockades of liberty, and thofe arms in the hands of 
the people, which, it is to be vviflied, may be ufed only for their own and Europe's 
peace.-24 miles. 

The 26. Dine at Tour du Pin, and lleep at Verpiliere. This is the moft advanta¬ 
geous entrance into France, in refpeCt of beauty of country. From Spain, England, 
Flanders, Germany, or Italy by way of Antibes, all are inferior to this. It is really 
beautiful, and well planted, has many inclofures and mulberries, with fome vines. 
'Ihere is hardly a bad feature, except the houfes; which, inftead of being well built, 
and white as in Italy, are ugly thatched mud cabins, without chimnies, the fmoke iffuing 
at a hole in the roof, or at the windows. Glafs feems unknown; and there is an air 
of poverty and mifery about them quite diffonant to the general afpeCt of the country. 


* S’il eft une petite ville au raonde ou l’on goute la douceur de la vie dans un commerce agreable & 
fur, c’eft Chambery. 

Paf s 
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Pafs Bourgoyn, a large town. Reach Verpiliere. This day's journey is a fine vari¬ 
ation of hill, and dale, well planted with chateaux, and farms and cottages fpread about 
it. A mild lovely day of fun-fhme threw no flight gilding over the whole. For ten 
.or twelve days paft, they have had, on this fide of the Alps, fine open warm weather, 
with fun-fhine ; but on the Alps themfelves, and in the vale of Lombardy, on the other 
fide, we were frozen and buried in fnow. At Pont Beauvoifin, and Bourgoyn, our 
paffports were demanded by the viilice hour Recife, but no where elfe : they allure us, 
that the country is perfectly quiet every where, and have no guards mounted in the 
villages—nor any fufpicions of fugitives, as in the fuinmer. Not far from Verpiliere, 
pafs 'the burnt chateau of M. de Veau, in a fine fituation, with a noble wood behind 
it. Mr. Grundy was here in Auguft, and it had then but lately been laid in allies; 
and a peafant was hanging on one of the trees of the avenue by the road, one 
among many who were feized by the milice bourgeoife for this atrocious ad.-27 

miles. . 

The 27th. The country changes at once; from one of the fineft m France, it be. 
comes almoft flat and fombre. Arrive at Lyons, and there, for the laft time, fee the 
Alps ; on the quay there is a very fine view of Mont Blanc, which I had not leen be¬ 
fore; leaving Italy, and Savoy, and the Alps, probably never to return, has fomething 
of a melancholy fenfation. For all thofe circumftances which render that clalfical 
country illuftrious—the feat of great men—the theatre of the moll diftinguifhed ac¬ 
tions—the cxclufive field in which the elegant and agreeable arts have loved to range 

1 what country can be compared with Italy ? to pleafe the eye, to charm the ear, to 
gratify the enquiries of a laudable curiofity, whither would you travel ? In every bo- 
fom whatever, Italy is the fecond country in the world—of all others, the fureft proof 
that it is the firft. To the theatre ; a mufical thing, which called all Italy by contrail 
to my ears! What fluff is French mufic i the diftortions of embodied diffonance. 
The theatre is not equal to that of Nantes ; and very much inferior to that of Bour- 
deaux.-18 miles. 

The 28th. I had letters to Monf. Goudard, a confiderable filfc merchant, and, 
waiting on him yefterday, he appointed me to breakfaft with him this morning. I 
tried hard to procure fome information relative to the manufactures of Lyons ; but 
In vain: every thing was felon and fuivanf. To Monf. l’Abbe Rozier, author of the 
voluminous dictionary of agriculture, in quarto. I vifited him as a man very much 
extolled, and not with an idea of receiving information in the plain practical line, 
which is the object of my enquiries, front the compiler of a dictionary. When Monf. 
Rozier lived at Beziers, he occupied a confiderable farm ; but, on becoming the in¬ 
habitant of a city, he placed this motto over his door —Laudato ingentia rura, exiguum 
soldo, which is but a bad apology for no farm at all. I made one or two efforts to¬ 
wards a little practical converfation ; but he flew off from that centre in Rich eccentric 
radii of fctence, that the vanity of the attempt was obvious in a moment, A phyfician 
prefent, remarked to me, that if I wanted to know common practices and products, 
I fhould apply to common farmers, indicating by his air and manner, that fuch things 
were b neath the dignity of fcience. Monf. PAbbe Rozier is, however, a man of 
.confide able knowledge, though no farmer ; in thofe purfuirs, which he has cultivat¬ 
ed with inclination, he is juftlv celebrated—and he merits every eulogium, for having 
fet on foot tk e Journal de .Fhyfiqne, which, take it for all and all, is by far the beft 
journal that -is to be found in Europe. His houfe is beautifully fituated, commanding 
a noble profpeCt; bis library is furniftied with good books; and every appearance 
about him points outaneafy fortune. Waited then on Monf. de Froffard, a proteflant 
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minifler, who, with great readinefs and liberality, gave me much valuable information ; 
and, for my further inftruttion on points with which he was not equally acquainted, 
introduced me to Monf. Roland la Platerie, iiifpettor of the Lyons fabrics. This gen¬ 
tleman had notes upon many fub-efls, which afforded in intereffcmg cpnverfation ; 
and, as he communicated freely, I had the pleafure to find, that I fhould not quit Lyons 
without a good portion of the knowledge 1 fought. This gentleman, fomewhat ad¬ 
vanced in life, has a young and beautiful wife—the lady to whom he addrefled his let¬ 
ters, written in Italy, and which have been puhlifhed in five or fix volumes. Motif. 
Froflard defiring Monf. de la Platerie to dine with him, to meet me, we had a great 
deal of converfation on agriculture, manufactures; and commerce ; and differed but 
little in our opinions, except on the treaty of commerce between England and France, 
which that gentleman condemned, as I thought, imjuflly ; and we debated the point. 
He warmly contended, that filk ought to have been included as a benefit to France; I 
urged, that the offer was made to the French miniftry, and rcfufed ; and I ventured to 
fay, that had it been accepted, the advantage would have been oil the fide of England, 
inltead of France, fuppofing, according to the vulgar ideas, that the benefit and the 
balance of trade are the fame things. I begged him to give me a reafon for believing 
that France would buy the filk of Piedmont and of China, and work it up to under¬ 
fell England ; while England buys the French cotton, and works it into fabrics that 
underfell thofe of France, even under an accumulation of charges and duties? We 
difcufied thefe, and fimilar fubje&s, with that fort of attention and candour that render 
them interefting to perfons who love a liberal converfation upon important points.—• 
Among the objefls at Lyons, that are worthy of a ft ranger’s curiofity, is the point of 
junftion of the two great rivers, Soanne and the Rhone; Lyons would doubtleis be 
much better fituated, if it were really at the junction ; but there is an unoccupied fpace 
fufficient to contain a city half as large as Lyons itfelf. This fpace is a modern embank¬ 
ment, that coft fix millions, and ruined the undertakers. I prefer even Nantes to 
Lyons. When a city is built at the junction of two great rivers, the imagination is 
apt to fuppcfe, that thofe rivers form a part of the magnificence of the fcenery. With¬ 
out broad, dean, and well built quays, what are rivers to a city but a facility to carry 
coals or tar-barrels ? What, in point of beauty, has London to do with the Thames, 
except at the terrace of Lhe Adelphi, and the new buildings of Somerfet-place, any 
more than with Fleet-ditch, buried as it is, a common fhore ? 1 know nothing in 

which our expefiations are fo horribly difappointed as in cities, fo very few are built 
with any general idea of beauty or decoration ! 

1 he aqth. Early in the morning, with Monf. Froflard, to view a large farm near 
Lyons. Monf. Froflard is a fleady advocate for the new conltirution eftablifiling in 
France. At the lame time, all thofe I have converfed with in the city, reprefent the 
ft ate of the manufacture as melancholy to the lafl: degree. Twenty thotifand people 
are fed by charity, and confequently very ill fed ; and the mafs of diffrefs, in ail kinds, 
among the lower dalles, is greater than ever was known—or any thing of which they 
had an idea, 'i he chief caufe of the evil felt here, is the ftagnation of trade, occafioned 
by the emigrations of the rich f rom the kingdom, and the general want of confidence 
in merchants and manufacturers ; whence, of courfe, bankruptcies are common. At 
a moment when they are little able to bear additional burthens, they raife by volun¬ 
tary contributions, for the poor, immenfe funis ; fo that including the revenues of the 
hofpitals, and other charitable foundations, there are not paid) at prefent, for the ufe 
of the poor, lefs than 40,000 louis d’or a year. My fellow traveller, Mr. Griindv, 
feeing defirous to get loon to Paris, perfuaded me to travel with him in a poft-chaife, 

a mode 
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a mode of travelling which I deteft, but the feafon urged me to it; and a ft ill ftronger 
motive, was the having of more time to pafs in that city, for the lake of obferving the 

extraordinary ftate of things-of a King, Queen, and Dauphine of France, aSual 

prifoners; I therefore accepted his propofal, and we fet off after dinner to-day. In 
about ten miles come to the mountains. The country dreary ; no inclofures, no mul¬ 
berries, no vines, much wafte, and nothing that indicates the vicinity of fuch a city. At 
Arnas, fleep at a comfortable inn.-17 miles. 

The 30th. Continue early in the morning to Tarar; the mountain of which name is 
more formidable in reputation than in reality. To St. Syphorien the fame features. 
The buildings increafe, both in number and goodnefs, on approaching the Seine, which 
we croffed at Roane; it is here a good river, and is navigable many miles higher, and 
confequently at a valt diftance from the fea. There are many flat bottomed barges on 
it, of a confiderable fize.--50 miles. 

The 31ft. Another clear, fine, fun-fhine day ; rarely do we fee any thing like it at 
this feafon in England. After Droiturier, the woods of the Bourbonnois commence. 
At St. Gerund le Puy the country improves, enlivened by white houfes and chateaux, 
and all continues fine to Moulins. Sought here my old friend, Monf. L’Abbe Barut, 
and had another interview with Monf. le Marquis Degouttes, concerning the fale of his 
chateau and eftate of Riaux ; I defired dill to have the refufal of it, which he promifed 
me, and will, I have no doubt, keep his word. Never have I been fo tempted on any 
occafion, as with the wifli ofpoffefling this agreeable fituation, in one of the fineft parts 
of France, and in the fineft climate of Europe. God grant, that, lhould he be pleafed 
to protraft my life, I may not, in a fad old age, repent at not clofing of once with an 
offer to which prudence calls, and prejudice only forbids! Heaven fend me eafe and 
tranquillity, for the clofe of life, be it paffed either in Suffolk, or the Bourbonnois!-- 

38 miles. , ‘ . 

January 1, 1790. Nevers makes a fine appearance, rifing proudly from the Loire; 
but, on the firft entrance, it is like a thoufand other places* Towns, thus feen, refera¬ 
ble a group of women, huddled clofe together: you fee their nodding plumes and 
fparkling gems, till you fancy that ornament is the herald of beauty; but, on a nearer 
mfpection, the faces are too often but common clay. From the hill that defcends to 
Pouges, is an extenfive view to the north ; and after Poutlly a fine fcenery, with the 
Loire doubling through it.-75 miles. 

The 2d. At Briare, the canal is an objea that announces the happy effe&s of in- 
duftry. There we quit the Loire. The country all the way diverfified; much of it 
dry, and very pleafant, with rivers, hills, and woods, but almoft every where a poor foil. 
Pais many chateaux, fome of which are very good. Sleep at Nemours, where we meet 
with an inn-keeper, who exceeded, in knavery, all we had met with, either in France or 
Italy: for fupper, we had a foupe malgre , a partridge and a chicken roafted, a plate of 
celery, a fmall cauliflower, two bottles of poor vin du Pays, and a deflert of two bifeuits 
and four apples: here is the bill :—Potage 1 liv. 1 of, Perdrix, 2 liv. 10/. Poulet, 2 

liv._Oeleri, 1 liv. 4/.— Choufleur, 2 liv.—Pain et deflert, 2 liv.—Feu & apartment, 6 

liv. —Total, ) 9 liv. 8/ Again!! fo impudent an 'extortion we remonftrated feverely, 
but in vain. We then infixed on his ligning the bill, which after many evafions, he 
did, a details; Fuidliare. But having been carried to the inn, not as the ftar, but the 
ecu de France, we fufpe&ed fome deceit; and going out to examine the premifes, we 
found the fign to be really the ecu, and learned, on enquiry, that his own name was 
Roux, inftead of Feu!liars': he was not prepared for this detection, or for the execra¬ 
tion we poured on fuch an infarapus conduft : but he ran away in an inftanr, and hid 

himfelf 
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himfelf till we were gone. In jufbice to the world, however, fuch a fellow ought to be 
marked out.--60 miles. 

* The 3d.—Through the foreft of Fontainbleau, to Melun and Paris. The 60 pojles from 
Lyons 10 Paris, making three hundred Englifh miles, cod us, including 3 louis for the hire 
of rhe poft-chaiie (an old French cabriolet of two wheels) and the charges at the inns, 
&c. 15k Englifh ; that is to fay, is. per Englifh mile, or 6d. per head. At Paris, 1 went 
to my old quarter, the hotel da la Rochefoucauld ; for at Lyons I had received a letter 
from the duke de Liancourt, who defired me to make his houfe my home, juft as in the 
time of his mother, my much lamented friend, the duchefs d’Eftifiac, who died while 
I was in Italy. I found my friend Lazowfki well, and we were a gorge deploy ee, to 

converfe on the amazing feenes that have taken place in France fince I left Paris.- 

46 miles. 

The 4th. After breakfaft, walk in the gardens of the Thuilleries, wherethere is the 
moll extraordinary fight that either French or Englifh eyes could ever behold at Paris. 
The King, walking with fix grenadiers of the milice bourgeoife, with an officer or two of 
his houlehold, and a page. The doors of the gardens are kept fliut in refpeft to him, 
in order to exclude every body but deputies, or rhofe who have admiffion-tickets. 
When he entered the palace, the doors of the gardens were thrown open for all with¬ 
out diftin&ion, though the Queen was ftill walking with a lady of her court. Shealfo 
was attended fo clofely by the gardes bourgeoises, that fhe could not fpeak but in a low 
voice, without being heard by them. A mob followed her, talking very loud, and 
paying no other apparent refpect than that of taking off their hats wherever fhe pafied, 
which was indeed more than I expe&ed. Her Majefty do£s not appear to be in health j fhe 
feems to be much affected, and fhews it in her face; but the King is as plump as eafe 
can render him. By his orders, there is a little garden railed off, for the Dauphin to 
amufe himfelf in, and a ftnall room is built in it to retire to in cafe of rain ; here he was 
at work with his little hoe and rake, but not without a guard of two grenadiers. He is 
a very pretty good-natured looking boy, of five or fix years old, with an agreeable coun¬ 
tenance ; wherever he goes, all hats are taken off to hint, which I was glad to obferve. 
All the family being kept thus dofe prifoners (for fuch they are ineffeft) afford, at firfi 
view a fhocking fpectacle; and is really fo, if the act were not effe&ually neceffary to ef¬ 
fect the revolution; this I conceive to be impoflible ; but if it were neceffary, no one 
can blame the people for taking every meafure poffible to fecure that liberty they had 
feized in the violence of a revolution. At fuch a moment, nothing is to be condemned 
but what endangers the national freedom. I muft, however, freely own, that I have 
my doubts whether this treatment of the royal family can be juftly efteemed any fecu- 
rity to liberty ; or, on the contrary, whether it were not a very dangerous ftep, that ex- 
pofes to hazard whatever had been gained. I have fpoken with feveral perfons to-day, 
and have ftated objections to the prefent fyftem, ftronger even than they appear to me, 
in order to learn their fentiments; and it is evident, they are at the prefent moment 
under an apprehenfion of an attempt towards a counter-revolution. The danger of it 
very much, if not abfolutely, refults from the violence which has been ufed towards the 
royal family. The National Affembly was, before that period, anfwerable only for the 
perm ament conftitutional laws pafied for the future: fince that moment, it is equally 
anlwerable for the whole condudt of the government of the ftate, executive as well as !e- 
giflative. i his critical fituation has made a conftant fpirit of exertion neceffary amongfl 
the Paris militia. I he great obje£t of M. La Fayette, and the other military leaders, is 
to improve their difcipline, and to bring them into fuch a form as to allow a rational de¬ 
pendence on them, in cale of their being wanted in the field; but l'uch is the fpirit of 
von. iv. p p freedom. 
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freedom, that, even in the military, there is fo little fubordination, that a man is an offi¬ 
cer to day, and in the ranks to-morrow; a mode of proceeding, that makes it the more 
difficult to bring them to the point their leaders fee neceffary. Eight thoufand men in 
Paris may be called rhe Handing array, paid every day 15 if. a man ; in which number is 
included the corps of the French guards from Verfailles, that defevted to the people ; 
they have alfo eight hundred horfe, at an expence each of 1500 Imres ( 6 * 1 . 15s. 6d.) a- 
year, and the officers have double the pay of thofe in the army. 

The j;th. Vefterday’s addrefs of the National Affembly to rhe King has done them 
credit with every body. I have heard it mentioned by people of very different opinions, 
but all concur in commending it. It was upon the queftion of naming the annual fum 
which lhould be granted for the civil lilt. They determined to fend a deputation to 
His Majefty, requelling him to name the fum himfelf, and praying him to confult lefe 
his fpirit of ceconomy,'than a fenfe of that dignity which ought to environ the throne 
with a becoming fplendor. Dine with the Duke de Liancourt, at bis apartments in 
the Thuilleries, which, on the removal from Verfailles, were affigned to him as-grand 
mailer of the wardrobe; he gives a great dinner, twice a-week, to the deputies, at which 
from twenty to forty are ufually prefent. Half an hour after three was the hour ap¬ 
pointed, but we waited, with fonie of the deputies that had left the Affembly, till feven, 
before the duke and the reft of the Company came. 

There is in the affembly at prefent a writer of character, the author of a very able 
book, which led me to expeft fometliing much above mediocrity in him; but he is 
made of fo many pretty littleneffes, that I ftared at him with amazement. His voice 
is that of a feminine wbifper, as if his nerves would not permit fuch a boifterous exer¬ 
tion as that of fpeaking loud enough to be heard ; when he breathes out his ideas, he 
does it with eyes half clofed; waves his head in circles, as if his fentiments were to be 
received as oracles; and has fo much relaxation and pretenlion to eafe and delicacy of 
manner, with no perfonal appearance to fecotid thefe prettinelles, that I wondered by 
what artificial means fuch a mafe of heterogeneous parts became compounded. How 
ftrange that we ffiould read an author’s book with great pleafure; that we fhould fay, 
this man has no fluff in him ; all is of confequence; here is a character uncontaminated 
with that rubbifli which we fee in fo many other men—and after this, to meet the garb 
of fo much littlenefs! 

The 6th, 7th, and 8th. The Duke of Liancourt having an intention of taking a farm 
in his own hands, to be conducted on improved principles after the Englilh manner, 
he defired me to accompany him and my friend Lazowfki, to Liancourt, to give my 
opinion of rhe lands, and of the belt means towards executing the projeft, which I 
very readily complied with, I was here w'itnefs to a feene which made me futile: at 
no great diftancc from the chateau of Liancourt, is a piece of wafte land, clofe to the 
road, and belonging to the duke. I faw fonie men very bufy at work upon it, hedging 
it in, in fmall divifions; levelling, and digging, and bellowing much labour for fo poor 
a fpot. I alked the fteward if he thought that land worth fuch an expence? He re¬ 
plied, that the poor people in the town, upon the revolution taking place, declared 
that the pool* were the nation ; that the wafte belonged to the nation; and, proceeding 
from theory to practice, took poffeilion, without any further authority, and began to 
cultivate; the duke not viewing their induftry with any difpleafure, would offer no op- 
pofition to it. This circumftance fhews the univerfal fpirit that is gone forth; and 
proves, that were it pufhed a little farther, it might prove a ferious matter for all the 
property in the kingdom. In this cafe, however, I cannot but commend it; for if there 
be one public nuifance greater than another, it is a man preferving the poffeffion of 
s . wafte 
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wafte land, which he will neither cultivate- himfelf, nor let others cultivate. The mi- 
ferable people die for want of bread, in the fight of wades that would feed thoufands. 
I think them wife, and rational, and philofophical, in feizing fuch tracks: and I hearti¬ 
ly wifli there was a law in England for making this action of the French peaf'ants a legal 
one with us.--72 miles. 

The gth. At breakfaft this morning in the Thuilleries. Mon hear Dehnarets, of the 
Academy of Sciences, brought a Me/noire, pro femes par la Ssciete Royale, (P Agriculture^ 
a P Affemb lee Nationals, .on the means of improving the agriculture of France; in which, 
among other things, they recommend great attention to bees, to panification, and to the 
oblletrick art. On the edablilhment of a free and patriotic government, to which the 
national agriculture might look for new ami halcyon days, thefe were objects doubtlefs 
of the fird importance. There are forne parts of the memoir that really merit atten¬ 
tion. Called on my fellow traveller, iVlonf. Nicolay, and find him a confidence perfon; 
a great hotel; many fervaftts ; his facher a marechtfl of France, and himfelf fird preft- 
dent of a chamber in the Parliament of Paris, having been elected a deputy, by the no¬ 
bility of that city, for the dates general, but declined accepting it; he has defired I would 
dine with him on Sunday, when he promifcs to have Monf. Decretot, the celebrated 
manufacturer and deputy of Louviers.. At the National Aflembly—The Count de 
Mirabeau, /‘peaking upon the quedion of the members of the chamber of vacation, in 
the parliament of Rennes, was truly eloquent—ardent, lively, energetic, and impetuous. 
At night to the aflembly of the Duchefs d’Anville; the Marquis and Madame Condor- 
cet there, &c. not a word but politics. 

The 10th. The chief leaders in the National Aflembly, are. Target, Chapellier, Mi¬ 
rabeau, Bernave*Volney the traveller, and, till the attack upon the property of the cler¬ 
gy, l’Abbe Syeyes; but he has been fo much difgufled by that ftep, that he is not near 
fo forward as before. The violent democrats, who have the reputation of being fo much 
republican in principle, that they do not admit any political neceflity for having even 
the name of a king, are called the enrages. They have a meeting at the Jacobins, called 
the revolution club, which aflembles every night, in the very room in which the famous 
league was formed, in the reign of Henry 111 .; and they are fo numerous, that all ma¬ 
terial bufinefs is there decided, before it is difcuffed by the National Aflembly. I called 
this morning on feveral pcrfons, all of whom are great democrats;" and mentioning this 
circumdance ,to them, as one which favoured too much of a Paris junto governing the 
kingdom, an idea, which mud, in the long run, be unpopular and hazardous; I was 
anfwered, that the predominancy which Paris afliimed, at prefent, was abfolutely ne- 
ceffary for the fafety of the whole nation; for if nothing were done, but by procuring a 
previous common confent, all great opportunities would be lod, and the National Af- 
fembly left condantly expofed to the danger of a counter-revolution. They, however, 
admitted, that it did create great jealoufies, and no where more than at VerfaiJles, where 
Come plots (they added) are, without doubt, hatching at this moment, which have the 
King’s perfon for their object: riots are frequent there, under pretence of the price of 
bread: and fuch movements are certainly very dangerous, for they cannot exid fo near 
Paris, without the aridocratical party of the old government endeavouring to take ad¬ 
vantage of them, and to turn them to a very different end, from what was, perhaps, ori¬ 
ginally intended. 1 remarked, in all thefe converfations, that the belief of plots, among 
the difguded party, for fetting the King at liberty, is general; they feem almod per- 
i’uaded, that the revolution will not be abfolutely finilhed before fome fuch attempts are 
made; and it is curious to obferve, that the general voice is, that if an attempt were to 
be made, in fuch a manner as to have the lead appearance of fuccefs, it would undoubt- 
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edlv coft the King his life : and fo changed is the national character, not only in point of 
affe&ion for the perfon of their prince* but alfo in that fofmefs and humanity, for which 
it has been fo much admired* that the fuppofition is made without horror or compunc¬ 
tion, In a word* the prefent devotion to liberty is a fort of rage ; it abforbs every other 
paflion, and permits no other objeft to remain in view than what promifes to confirm it. 
Dine with a large party at the Duke de la Rochefoucauld's ; ladies and gentlemen, and 
all equally politicians; but I may remark another effe£l of this revolution, by no means 
unnatural, which is, that of leflening, or rather reducing to nothing, the enormous in¬ 
fluence of the fex; they mixed themfdves before in every thing, in order to govern 
every thing: I think I fee an end to it very dearly. The men in this kingdom were 
puppets, moved by their wires, who, in (lead of giving the ton , in queflions of national 
debate, muft now receive it, and mud be content to move in the political Jphere of 
fome celebrated leader—that is to fay, they are, in fa£t, finking into what nature intended 
them for; they will become more amiable, and the nation better governed. 

The 1 3 th, The riots at Verfailles are faid to be ferious ; a plot is talked of, for eight 
hundred men to march, armed, to Paris, at the mitigation of fomebody, to join fome* 
body ; the intention, to murder La Fayette, Bailly, and Necker; and very wild and 
improbable reports are propagated every moment. They have been fufficient to induce 
Monf. La Fayette to iflue, yefterday, an order concerning the mode of aflembling the 
militia, in cafe of any hidden alarm. Two pieces of cannon, and eight hundred men, 
mount guard at the Thuilleries every day. See fome royalifts to is morning, who affert, 
that the public opinion in the kingdom is changing apace ; that pity for the King, and 
difguft at fome proceedings of the Aflembly, have lately done much : they fay, that 
any attempt at prefent to refcue the King would be abiurd, for his prefent fituation is 
doing more for him than force could effect, at this moment, as the general feelings of 
the nation are in his favour. They have no fcruple in declaring, that a well concerted 
vigorous effort would place him at the head of a powerful army, which could not fail 
of being joined by a great, difgufted, and injured body, I remarked, that every honefl 
man muft hope no fuch event would take place $ for if a counter-revolution fhould be 
effefted, it would eftablilh a defpotifm, much heavier than ever France experienced. 
This they would not allow ; on the contrary, they believed, that no government could, 
in future, be fecure, that did not grant to the people more extenfive rights and privi¬ 
leges than they pofieffed under the old one. Dine with my brother traveller, the Count 
de Nicolay; among the company, as the count promifed me, was Monf. Decretot, the 
celebrated manufacturer of Louviers, from whom I learned the magnitude of the dif- 
trefles at prefent in Normandy. The cotton mills which he had fhewn me, laft year, at 
Louvicrs, have flood ftill nine months; and fo many fpinning jennies have been de- 
ftroycd by the people, under the idea that fuch machines were contrary to their interefts, 
that the trade is in a deplorable fituation. In the evening, accompanied Monf, LazowM 
to the Italian opera, La Bcrbieradi $eviglia 9 by Paiefello, which is one of the mofl agreea^ 
ble compofitions of that truly great mailer. Mandini and Raffanelli excellent, and Ba- 
Ietti a fweet voice. There is no fuch comic opera to be feen in Italy, as this of Paris, 
and the houfe is always foil ; this will work as great a revolution in French mu fie, as 
ever can be wrought in French government. What will they think, by and bv, of Lully 
and Rameau ? And what a triumph for the manes of Jean Jaquesl 

The lath. To the National Aflembly :—a debate on the condu£t of the chamber of 
vacation in the parliament of Rennes, continued, Monf, TAbbe Maury* a zealous roy* 
ali A, made a long and eloquent fpeech, which he delivered with great fluency and pre- 
cifion, and without any notes, in defence of the parliament; he replied to what had 
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been urged by the Count de Mirabeau, on a former ddy, and fpoke ftrongly on hisun- 
juflifiabie call on the people of Bretagne, to a redoubtable demmbrement. He faid, that 
it would better become the members of l'uch an affembly, to count their own principles 
and duties, and the fruits of their attention, to the privileges of the fubject, than to call 
for a deadmbrement , that would fill a province with fire and bloodlhed. He was inter¬ 
rupted by the nolle and confuiion of the affembly, and of the audience, fix feveral times; 
but it bad no effect on him ; he waited calmly till it fubfided, and then proceeded, as if 
no interruption had been given. The fpeech was a very able one, and much reiifhed by 
the royalifts; but the enrages condemned ir, as good for nothing. No other perfon 
fpoke without notes; the Count de Clermont read a fpeech that had fome brilliant paf- 
fages, but by no means an anfwer to l’Abbe Maury, as indeed it would have been won¬ 
derful if it were, being prepared before he heard the Abbe’s oration. It can hardly be 
conceived how flat this mode of debate renders the tranfaCtions of the Affembly. Who 
would be in the gallery of the Englifh Houfe of Commons, if Mr. Pitt were to bring a 
written fpeech, to be delivered on a fubjefl on which Mr. Fox was to fpeak before him ? 
And in proportion to its being uninterefting to the hearer is another evil, that of length¬ 
ening their fittings, fince there are ten perfons who will read their opinions, to one that 
is able to deliver an impromptu. The want of order, and every kind of confufion, pre-„ 
vails now almoft as much as when the Affembly lat at Verlailles. The interruptions given 
are frequent and long; and fpeakers, who have no right, by the rules to fpeak, will at¬ 
tempt it. The Count de Mirabeau prefied to deliver his opinion after the Abbe Maury; the 
prefidcnc put it to the vote, whether he fhould be allowed to fpeak a fecond time, and 
the whole houfe rofe up to negative it; fothat the firfl; orator of the Affembly has not 
the influence even to be heard to explain—we have no conception of fuch rules; and 
yet their great number muff make this neceffary. I forgot to obferve, that there is a 
gallery at each end of the faloon, which is open to all the world ; and fide ones for ad - 
miffion of the friends of the.members by tickets: the audience in thefe galleries are very 
noify : thev clap, when any thing pleafes them, and they have been known to hifs ; an 
indecorum which is utterly deftrudive of freedom of debate. I left the houfe before 
rhe whole was finifhed, and repaired to the Duke of Liancourt’s apartments in the 
Thuilleries, to dine with his cuftomary party of deputies ; Meff. Chapellier and De- 
meufniers were there, who had both been prefidents, and are (till members of confider- 
able diftinttion ; M. Volney, the celehrated traveller, alfo was prefent; the Prince de 
Poix, the Count de Montmorenci, &c. On our waiting for the Duke of Liancourf, 
who did not arrjve till half after feven, with the greateft part of the company, the con- 
verfation almoft entirely turned upon a ftrong fufpicion entertained of the Englifh hav¬ 
ing made a remittance for the pqrpofe of embroiling matters in the kingdom. The 
Count de Thiard, cordon blue , who commands in Bretagne, limply Hated the fa£fc, that 
fome regiments at Breft had been regular in their conduct, and as much to be depended 
on as any in the fervice ; but that, of a fudden, money had found its way among the 
men in confiderable fums, and from that time their-behaviour was changed. One of 
the deputies demanding at what period, he was anfwered * ; on which he immediately 
obferved, that it followed the remittance of 1,100,000 livres (48,125!.) from England, 
that had occafioned fo much conjecture and converfation. This remittance which had 
been particularly enquired into, was fo myfterious and obfeure, that the naked fatt only 
could be difeovered ; but every perfon prefent aflerted the truth of it. Other gentle¬ 
men united the two fafts, and were ready to fuppofe them connected.. I remarked, 


* It was a late trail fatten. 
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that if England had really interfered, which appeared to me incredible, it was to be 
prefumed, that it would have been either in the line of her fuppofcd filtered, or in that 
of the King’s-luppofed inclination ; that thefe happened to be exa&ly the lame, and if 
money were remitted from that kingdom, moft alTuredly it would be to fupport the fall¬ 
ing intereii of the crown, and by no means to detach from it any force whatever ; in 
fuch a cafe remittance from Eng 1 and might go to Metz, for keeping troops to their 
duty, but would never be font to Bred to corrupt them, the idea of which was grofsly 
abfurd. All feemed inclined to admit thejuffnefs of this remark, but they adhered to 
the two fads, in whatever manner they might, or might not, be conneded. At this 
dinner, according to cultom, moft of the deputies, elpecialiy the younger ones, were 
drdTed au poll fort, many of them without powder in their hair, and feme in boots ; qot 
above four or five were neatly dreffed. How times are changed ! When they had no¬ 
thing better to attend to, the fafhionablc Parifians were corrednefs itfejf, in all that per¬ 
tained to the toilette , and Were, therefore, thought a frivolous people; but how they have 
fomething of more importance than drefs to occupy them; and the light airy cliarader 
that was ufually given them, will have no foundation in truth. Every thing in this world 
depends on government. 

The 13th. A great commotion among the populace late hill night, which is faid to 
have arifen on two accounts—one to get at the Baron de Befneval, who is in prifon, in 
order to hang him ; the other to demand bread at if the pound. They eat it at pre¬ 
fen t at the rate of twenty-two millions a-year cheaper than the reft of the kingdom, and 
yet they demand a farther reduction. However, the current difeourfe is, that Favras, 
an adventurer alfo in prifon, mull be hanged to fatisfy the people; for as to Befneval, 
the Swifs cantons have remonllrated fo firmly, that they will not dare to execute him. 
Early in the morning, the guards were doubled, and eight thoufand horfe and foot are 
now patrolling the fireets. The report of plots, to carry off the King, is in the month 
of every one; and it is faid, thefe movements of the people, as well as thofe at Ver- 
failles, are not what they appear to be, mere mobs, but'indigated by the ariflocrats; 
and if permitted to life to fuch a height as to entangle the Paris militia, will prove the 
part only of a confpiracy againft the new government. That they have reafon to be 
alert is undoubted ; for though there fliould actually be no plots in exigence, yet there 
is fo great a temptation to them, and fuch a probability of their being formed, that 
fupinenefs would probably create them. I have met with the lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment of horfe, who is come from his quarters, and who afferts, that his whole regi- 
mbSttt* officers and men, are now at the King’s devotion, and would march wherever he 
called, and would execute‘whatever he ordered, not contrary to their ancient feelings; 
but that they would not have been inclined to be lb obedient before he was brought to 
Paris; and from the converfation he has had with the officers of other regiments, he 
believes thjt the fame fpirit pervades their corps alfo. If any feiious plans have been 
laid for a counter-revolution, or for carrying off the King, and their execution has been, 
or (hall be prevented, poflerity will be much more likely to have information of it than 
this age. Certainly the eyes of all the fovereigns, and of all the great nobility in Eu¬ 
rope, are on the French revolution; they look with amazement, and even with terror, 
upon a fituation which may poffibly be hereafter their own cafe; and they mud ex- 
peft, with anxiety, that fome attempts will be made to revevfe an example, that will 
not want copies, whenever the period is favourable to make them. Dine at the Palais 
'Royal, with a felc£t party ; politicians they mud be, if they are Frenchmen. The 
quedion was difeuffed. Are the plots and confpiracies of which we hear fo much at 
prefent, real, or are they invented by the leaders of the revolution, to keep up the 
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fpirits of the militia, in order to enable themfelves to fecure the government on its new 
foundation irreverfibly ? 

The 14th. Plots! plots!—the Marquis La Fayette, Iaft night, took two hundred 
prisoners in the Champs Elyfses, out of eleven hundred that were collected. They had 
powder and ball but no mufquets. Who ? and what are they ? is the queflion j but 
ananfwer is not fo eaftly to be had. Brigands, according to fonie accounts, that 
have coHefted in Paris for no good purpofe; people from Verfailles by others ; Ger¬ 
mans by a third: but every one would make you believe, they are an appendix to a 
plot laid for a counter-revolution. Reports are fo various and contradiftpry, that no 
dependence is to be placed on them ; nor credit given to one-tenth of what is ailerted. 
It is Angular, and has been much commented on, that La Fayette would not trufl his 
Handing troops, as they may be called, that is the eight thoufand regularly paid, and of 
whom the French guards form a confiderable portion, but he took, for the expedition, 
the bourgccifs only ; which has elated the latter as much as it has difguftcd the former. 
The moment feems big with events; there is an anxiety, an expectation, an uncertainty, 
and fufpence that is vifible in every eye one meets; and even the heft informed people, 
and the leaft liable to be led away by popular reports, are not a little alarmed at the ap- 
prehenfion of fonie unknown attempt that may be made to refcue the King, and over¬ 
turn the National Affembly. Many perfons are of opinion, that it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to take tlie King, Queen, and Dauphin away, without endangering them, for which 
attempt the Thuilleries is particularly well fituated, provided a body of troops, of fuf- 
ficient force, were in readinefs to receive them. In liich a cafe, there would be a civil 
war, which, perhaps, would end in defpotifm, whatever parry came off victorious; con- 
fequently juch an attempt, or plan, could not originate in any bofom from true patrio- 
tifm. If I have a fair opportunity to pafs much of my time in good company at Paris, 
I have alfo no ftnall trouble in turning over books, MSS. and papers, which I cannot 
fee in England : this employs many hours a day, with what I borrow-from the night, 
in making notes. I have procured alfo forne public records, the copying of which 
demands time. He who wiflies to give a good account of fuch a kingdom as France," 
muft be indefatigable in the fearch of materials; for let him collect with all the care 
poffible, yet when he comes to fit down coolly to the examination and arrangement, will 
find, that much has been put into his hands, of no real confequence, and more, poffi- 
bly, that is abfolulely ufelefs. 

The 1 sth. To the Palais Royal, to view the pictures of the Duke of Orleans, which 
I had tried once or twice before to do in-vain. The collection is known to be very 
rich in pieces of the Dutch and Flemiih mailers; fome finifhed with all the exquifite 
attention which that fchooi gave to minute expreffion. But it is a genre little intereft- 
ing, when the works of the great Italian artifts are at hand : of thefe the collection is 
one of tlie firfi: in the world : Raphael,'Hanibal Carracci, Titian, Dominichino, Cor¬ 
reggio, and Paul Veronefe. The firfi pifture in the colleftion, and one of the fineft 
that ever came from the eafel, is that of the - three Maries, and the dead Chrift, by FI. 
Carracci; the powers of expreffion cannot go further. There is the St. John of. Ra¬ 
phael, the fame pifture as thofe of Florence and Bologna ; and an inimitable Virgin and 
Child, by the fame great mafter, A Venus bathing, and a Magdalen, by Titian. Lu- 
cretia, by Andrea del Sarto. Leda, by Paul Veronefe, and alfo by Tintoferto. Mars 
and Venus, and feveral others, by Paul Veronefe. The naked figure of a woman, by 
Bonieu, a French painter, now living, a pleafing piece. Semi noble pictures, by Pouf- 
fm and Le Seur. The apartments muft disappoint every one:—I did not fee one good 
room, and all inferior to the rank and immenfe fortune of the pofieffor, certainly the 
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firft fubjeci in Europe. Dine at the Duke of Liancourt's : among the company was 
Monf. de Bouganvijle, the celebrated circumnavigator, agreeable as well as fenfible j 
the Count de Callelkme, and the Count de Montmorency two young legiflators, as en* 
rages as if their names were only Bernave or Rubeau. In fomeallu lions to the conffi- 
tution of England 3 I found they hold it very cheap, in regard to political liberty- The 
ideas of rhe moment, relative to plots and confpiracics, were difeufled, but they feemed 
very generally to agree, that* however the conilitution might, by fuch means, be de¬ 
layed, it was now abfblutely impoffible to prevent its taking place. At night to the 
national circus, as it is called, at the Palais Royal, a building in the gardens, or area of 
that palace, the mod whimfical and expenhve folly that is eafily to be imagined : it is 
a large ball room, funk half its height under ground ; and, as if this circumftance were 
not fulHciently adapted to make it damp enough, a garden is planted on the roof, and 
a river is made to flow around it, which, with the addition of fotne fpirtifig jets d'eau r 
have imdoubtedly made it a delicious place, for a winter's entertainment. The expence 
of this gew-gaw building, the project of fotne of the Duke of Orleans’ friends, I (up- 
pnfe, and executed at his expence, would have eftablifhed an Englifh farm, with all its 
principles, buildings, live flock, tools, and crops, on a J’cale that would have done ho¬ 
nour to the fir It fovereign of Europe; for it would have converted five rhuufand arpents 
of defert into a garden. As to the refuit of the mode that has been purfued, of invert¬ 
ing fucli a capital, I know no epithet equal to its merits. It is meant £0 be a concert, 
ball, coffee, and billiard room, with fhops, &c. defigned to be forae thing in the flyle of 
the amufements of our Pantheon* There wer^e mafic and finding to night, but the 
room being alnioff empty, it was, on the whole, equally cold and fombre . 

The 16th. The idea of plots and confpiracies has come to fuch a height as greatly to 
alarm the leaders of the revolution. The difguil that fpreads every day at their tranf 
actions, arifes more from the King's fitnarion than from any other circu niff ante. They 
.cannot, after the feenes that have parted, venture to fet him at liberty before the confti- 
tution is finifhed: and they dread, at the fame tim , a change working in his favour in 
the minds of the people: in this dilemma, a plan is laid fur perluading his Majefty to 
go fuddenly to the National Affcmbly, and, in a fpeech, to declare himfelf perfectly 
fatisfied with their proceedings, tmd to confider himfelf as at the head of the revolution, 
in terms fo couched as to take away all idea or pretence of his being in a date of con¬ 
finement or coercion. This is at prefent a favourite plan ; the only difficulty will be, 
to perfuade the King to take a ftep that will apparently preclude him from whatever 
turn or advantage the general feeling of the provinces may work in his favour; for, 
after fuch a mcafure, he will have reafon to expedt that his friends will fecond the views 
of the democratical party, from an abfolute defpair of any other principles becoming 
efficient. It is thought probable, that this febetne will be brought about; and fhouid 
it be aceomplifhed, it will do more to eafe their apprehenfions of any attempts than any 
other plan. I have been among the bookfellers, with a catalogue, in hand to called 
publications, which, unfortunately for my purfe, I find I mu ft have on various topics, 
that concern the prefent flate of France* —Thefe are now every day fo numerous, ef- 
pecially on the fubjecis of commerce, colonies, finances, taxation, deficit , &c, not to 
f’peak of the fubjed immediately of the revolution itfelf, that it demands many hours 
every day to leflen the number to be bought, by reading pen in hand. Idle collection 
the Duke of Liancourt has made from the very commencement of the revolution, at 
the fir ft meeting of the notables, is prodigious, and has coft many hundred louis d or* It 
is uncommonly complete, and will hereafter be of the greareft value to confult on abun¬ 
dance of curious quettions* 
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The 17th. The plan I mentioned yefterday, that was propofed to the King, was urged 
in vain: his Majefty received the p^opofition in fuch a manner as does not leave any 
great hope of the fcheme being executed ; but the Marquis la Fayette is fo ftrenuous 
for its being brought about, that it will not yet be abandoned ; but propofed again at a 
more favourable moment. The royalifts, who know of this plan, (for the public have 
it not) are delighted at the chance of its failing. The refufal is attributed to the Queen. 
Another circumftance, which gives great difquiet at prefent to the leaders of the revo¬ 
lution, is the account daily received from all parts of the kingdom, of the diftrefs, and 
even ftarving condition of manufacturers, artifts, and Tailors, which grows more and 
more ferious, and mart make the idea of an attempt to overturn the revolution fo much 
the more alarming and dangerous. The only branch of induftry in the kingdom, that 
remains fiouriihing, is the trade to the fugar-caionies; and the fcheme of emancipating 
the negroes, or at lead of putting an end to importing them, which they borrowed 
from England, has thrown Nantes, Havre, Marfeilles, Bourdeaux, and all other places 
connected fecondarily with that commerce, into the utmoffc agitation. The Count de 
Mirabeau fays publicly, that he is fure of carrying the vote to put art end to negro 
flavery—it is very much the converfation at prefent, and principally amongft the leaders, 
who fay, that as the revolution was founded on philofophy, and fupported by meta¬ 
physics, fuch a plan cannot but be congenial. But furely trade depends on praftice 
much more than on theory; and the planters and merchants, who come to Paris to op- 
pofe the fcheme, are better prepared to fhew the importance of their commerce, than 
to reafon phiiofophicaliy on the demerits of flavery. Many publications have appeared 
on thefubjedk—feme deferving attention. 

The 18th. At the Duke of LiancourPs dinner, to-day, meet the Marquis de Cafaihf, 
the author of the me^hanifm of fociedes ; notwithftanding all the warmth, and even fire 
of argument, and vivacity of manner and com po fit ion for which his writings are re¬ 
markable, he is perfectly mild and placid in converfation, with little of that effervef- 
cence one would look for from his books. There was a remarkable aifertion made to¬ 
day, at table, by the Count de Marguerite, before near thirty deputies; fpeaking of the 
determination on the Toulon bufmefs, he laid, it was openly fupported by deputies, 
under the avowal that more infurredtions were neeeffkry. I looked round the table, 
expetting feme decifive anfwer to be given to this, and was amazed to find that no one 
replied a word. Monfi Volney, the traveller, after a paufe of feme minutes, declared 
that he thought the people of Toulon had acted right, and were jultifiable in what they 
had done. The hiftory of this Toulon bufinefs is known to all the world. This Count 
de Marguerite has a fete dure and a fteady condufl:—it may be believed that he is not 
an enrage . At dinner, M. Bfin, deputy from Nantes, mentioning the conduct of the 
revolution club at the Jacobins , faid, we have given you a good prefident; and then 
alked the count why he did not come among them ? He aofwered, Je ?ne troupe heu- 
reux en verite de n avoir jamais ete tPaucune feciete politique particuliere ; je pertfe que mes 
fond ions font publiques^ et qtdelles peuvent aifement j'e rempltr fans affectations farticulkres . 
He got no reply here. At night. Monk Deere tot, and Monf, Blin, carried me to the 
revolution club at the Jacobins; the room where they affemble, is that in which the 
famous league was fig tied as it has been obferved above. There were above one hun¬ 
dred deputies prefent, with a prefident in the chair; I was handed to him, and an¬ 
nounced as the author of the Arithmetique Politique ; the prefident (landing up, repeated 

rny name to the company, and demanded if there were any objections-None; and 

this is all the ceremony, not merely of an introduction, but an election: for I was 
told, that now I was empowered to be prefent when I pleafed, being a foreigner. Ten 
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or a dozen other elections were made. In this club, the bufinefs that is to be brought 
into the National Affembly is regularly debated; the motions are read, that are in¬ 
tended to be made there, and rejected or corre&ed and approved. When thefe have 
been fully agreed to, the whole party are engaged to fupport them. Plans of conduct 
are there determined ; proper perfons nominated for being of committees, and prefi- 
dents of the Aflembly named. And I may add, that fuch is the majority of numbers, 
that whatever paffes in this club, is almoft fure to pafs in the Aflembly. In the 
evening at the Duchefs d’Anville’s, in whofe houfe I never failed of fpending tny time 
agreeably. 

One of the moft amufing circumftances of travelling into other countries, is the op¬ 
portunity of remarking the difference of cuftoms amongft different nations in the com¬ 
mon occurrences of life. In the art of living, the French have generally been efleemed 
by the reft of Europe to have made the greateft proficiency, and their manners have 
been accordingly more imitated, and their cuftoms more adopted than thofe of any 
other nation. Of their cookery, there is but one opinion; for every man in Europe, 
that can afford a great table, either keeps a French cook, or one inftrueted in ihe fame 
manner. That it is far beyond our own, I have no doubt in afleftmg. We have about 
half a dozen real Englifli diflies, that exceed any thing, in my opinion, to be met with 
in France; by Englifh diflies I mean, a turbot and Iobfter fauce—ham and chicken — 
turtle—a haunch of venifon—a turkey and oyfters—and after thefe there is an end of 
an Englifh table. It is an idle prejudice to dafs roaft beef among them; for there is 
not better beef in the world than at Paris. Large handfome pieces were almoft con- 
ftantly on the confiderable tables 1 have dined at. The variety given by their cooks, to 
the fame thing, is aftonifliing; they drefs an hundred difhes in an hundred different 
ways, and moft of them excellent; and all forts of vegetables have a favourinefs and 
flavour, from rich fauces, that are abfolutely wanted to our greens boiled in water. 
This variety is not ftriking, in the comparifon of a great table in France with another 
in England ; but it is manifeft, in an inftant, between the tables of a French and Englifh 
family of fmall fortune. The Englifli dinner, of a joint of meat and a pudding, as it is 
called, or pot luck , with a neighbour, is bad luck in England; the fame fortune in 
France, gives, by means of cookery only, at leaft four diflies to one among us, and 
fpreads a fmall table incomparably better. A regular defert with us is expected at a 
confiderable table only, or at a moderate one, when a formal entertainment is given ; 
in France it is as effential to the fmallefl dinner as to the largeft ; if it coniift of a bunch 
of dried grapes only, or an apple, it will be as regularly ferved as the foup. I have 
met with perfons in England, who imagine the fobriety of a French table carried to 
fuch a length, that one or two glaffes of wine are all that a man can get at dinner; this 
is an error: your fervant mixes the wine and water in what proportion you pleafe ; 
and large bowls of clean gfafi'es are fet before the mailer of the houfe, and fome friends 
of the family, at different parts of the table, for ferving the richer and rarer forts of 
wines, which are drunk in this manner freely enough. The whole nation are ferupu- 
louflyneat in refufing to drink out of glaflfes ufed by other people. At the houfe of a 
carpenter or blackfmith, a tumbler is fet to every cover. This refuhs from the com¬ 
mon beverage being wine and water; but if at a large table, as in England, there were 
porter, beer, cyder, and perry, it would beimpoflible for three or four,tumblers or gob¬ 
lets to ftand by every plate; and equally fo for the fervants to keep fuch a number 
feparate and diftinO:. In table-linen, they are, I think, cleaner and wifer than the Eng- 
lilh; that the change may be inoeflant, it is every where coarfe.. The idea of dining 
without a napkin leeins ridiculous to a Frenchman, but in England we dine at the tables 
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of people of tolerable fortune, without them. A journeyman carpenter in France has 
his napkin as regularly as his fork; and at an inn, the jlUe always lays a clean one to 
every cover that is fpread in the kitchen, for the lowed order of pedeftrian. travellers. 
The expence of linen in England is enormous, from its finenefs; furely a great change 
of that which is coarfe, would be much more rational. In point of cleanlinefs, I think 
the merit of the two nations is divided; the French are cleaner in their perfons, and 
the Englilh in their houfes ; I fpeak of the mafs of the people, and not of individuals 
of confiderable fortune. A bidet in France is as univerf&lly in every apartment, as a ba- 
fon to wafh your hands, which is a trait of perfonal cleanlinefs I vvilh more common in 
England; on the other hand their neceflary houfes are temples of abomination ; and 
the praflice of fpitting about a room, which is amongft the higheft as well the loweft 
ranks, is de tellable; I have feen a gentleman fpit fo near the clothes of a duchefs, that 
I have flared at his unconcern. In every thing that concents the {tables, the Engliflt 
far exceed the French; horfes, grooms, harnefs, and change of equipage; in the pro¬ 
vinces you fee cabriolets of the la ft century ; an Englifhman, however fmall his fortune 
may be, will not be feen in a carriage of the fafhion of forty years pjtft ; if he cannot 
have another, he will walk on foot. It is not true that there are no complete equipages 
at Paris, I have feen many; the carriage, horfes, harnefs, and attendance, without fault 
or blemifh ; —but the number is certainly very , much inferior to what are feen at Lon¬ 
don. Englilh horfes, grooms, and carriages, have been of late years largely imported. 
In all the articles of fitting up and furnifliing houfes, including thofe of all ranks in the 
eftimate, the Englifh have made advances far beyond their neighbours. Mahogany is 
fcarce in France, but the ufe of it is profufe in England. Some of the hotels in Paris 
are immenfe in fize, from a circumftance which would give me a good opinion of the 
people, if nothing elfe did, which is the great mixture of families. When the elded fon 
marries, he brings his wife home to the houfe of his father, where there is art apartment 
provided for them; and if a daughter do not wed an eldeft fon, her hufband is alfo re¬ 
ceived into the family, in the fame way, which makes a joyous number at every table. 
This cannot altogether be attributed to ceconomical motives, though they certainly in¬ 
fluence in many cafes, becaufe it is found in families pofleffing the firft properties in the 
kingdom. It does with French manners and cuftoms, but in England it is fure to fail, 
and equally fo amongft all ranks of people: may we not conjecture, with a great pro¬ 
bability of truth, that the nation in which it fucceeds is therefore better tempered ? No¬ 
thing but good humour can render fuch a jumble of families agreeable, or even tolera¬ 
ble. In drefs they have given the ton to all Europe for more than a century; but this 
is not among any but the higheft rank an object of fuch expence as in England, where 
the mafs of mankind wear much better things (to ufe the language of common conver- 
fation) than in France : this ftruck me more amongft ladies who, on an average of all 
ranks, do not drefs at one half of the expence of Englifh women. Volatility and change- 
ablenefs are attributed to the French as national chara&eriftics,—but in the cafe of drefs 
with the groffeft exaggeration. Fafhions change with ten times inore'rapidity in Eng¬ 
land, in form, colour, and aflemblage; the viciffitudes of every part of drefs are fantaftic 
with us: I fee little of this in France; and to inflance the mode of drefling the gentle¬ 
men^ hair, while it has been varied five times at London, it has remained the Tame at 
Paris. Nothing contributes more to make therii a happy people, than the chearfu! pli¬ 
ancy of difpofition with which they adapt themfelves to the circumftances of life : this 
they poflefs much more than the high and volatile fpirits which have been attributed to 
them; one excellent confequence is, a greater exemption from the extravagance of liv¬ 
ing beyond their fortunes, than is met with in England. In the higheft ranks of life, there 
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are inftances in all countries; but where one gentleman of finall property, in the pro¬ 
vinces of France runs out his fortune, there are ten fuch in England that do it. In 
the blended idea 1 had formed of the French character from reading, I am difappointed 
as to three circumfiances, which I expe&ed to find predominant. On comparifon with 
the Englifh, I looked for great talkadvenefs, volatile fpirits, and univerfal politenefs. I 
think, on the contrary, that they are not fo talkative as the Englilh; have not equally 
good fpirits, and are not a jot more polite: nor do I fpeak of certain claffes of people, 
but of the general mafs. 1 think them, however, incomparably better tempered ; and 
I propofe it as a queftion, whether good temper be not more reafonably expe&ed under 
an arbitrary, than under a free government. 

The 19th. My I aft day in Paris, and, therefore, employed in waiting on my friends, 
to take leave ; amongft whom, the Duke de l.iancourt holds the firft place; a noble¬ 
man, to whcfe uninterrupted, polite, and friendly offices I owe the agreeable and happy 
hours which I have palled at Paris, and whofe kindnefs continued fo much, to the laft, 
as to require a promife, that if 1 fhouid return to France, his houfe, either in town or 
country, fbould be my home. I fhall not omit obferving, that his conduct in the revo¬ 
lution has been direct and manly from the very beginning; his rank, family, fortune, 
and firuation at court, all united to make him one of the firft lubjeits in the kingdom ; 
and upon public affairs being fufficiently embroiled, to make affemblies of the nobility 
neceffary, his determined refolution to render himlelf mafter of the great queftions 
which were then in debate, was feconded by that attention and application which were 
requifite in a period, when none but men of bufinefs could be of importance in the 
ftate. From the firft aflembling of the States General, he refolved to take the party of 
freedom ; and would have joined the ti rs at firft, if the orders of his conflitueuts had 
not prevented it; he defired them, however, either to confent to that ftep or to eleft 
another reprefentative; and, at the fame time, with equal liberality, he declared, that if 
ever the duty he owed his country became incompatible with his office at court, he 
would refign it; an ad that was not only unneceffary, but would have been abfurd, 
after the King himfelf had become a party in the revolution. By efpoufing the popular 
caufe, he aded conformably to the principles of all his anceftors, who in the civil wars 
and confufions of the preceding centuries, uniformly oppofed the arbitrary proceedings 
of the court. The decifive fteps which this nobleman took at Verfailles, in advifing 
the King, &c. &c. are known to all the world. He is, undoubtedly to be efteemed one 
of thofe who have had a principal ftiare in the revolution, but he has been invariably 
guided by conftituuonal motives; for it is certain, that he has been as much averfe from 
unneceffary violence and fanguinary meafures, as thofe who were the mod attached to 
the ancient government. With my excellent friend Lazowfki, I fpent my iaft evening; 
he endeavoured to perfuade me to refide upon a farm in France, and I enticing him to 
quit French buftle for Englilh tranquillity. 

The 20th—25th. By the diligence to London, where I arrived the 25th ; though in 
the moft commodious l'eat, yet languifhing for a horfe, which, after all, affords the beft 
means of travelling. Palling from the firft company of Paris to the rabble which one 
fometimes meets in diligences, is contraft fufficient,—but the idea of returning to Eng¬ 
land, to my family and friends, made all things appear fmooth,-272 miles. 

The 30th. To Bradfield ; and here terminate, 1 hope, my travels. After having fur- 
veyed the agriculture and political refources of England and Ireland, to do the fame 
■with France, was certainly a great objeft, the importance of which animated me to the 
attempt: and however pleafing it may be to hope for the ability of giving a better ac¬ 
count of the agriculture of France than has ever been laid before the public, yet the 
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greatefl; fatisfaftion 1 fed, at prefent, is the profpeft of remaining, for the future, on a 
farm, in that calm and undiiturbed retirement, which is fuirable to my fortune, and 
which, I trufl:, will be agreeable to my cUfpo Titian, ^—72 miles. 



PART THE SECOND. 

Ch ap. L — Of the Extent of France . 

THE cireimiftances which are mo ft apt to command the attention of mankind, 
for giving importance to a country, are really valuable no farther than as they con¬ 
tribute to the eafe and profperity of the inhabitants. Thus the extent of a kingdom 
is of no other confequence than affording nourifhment for a people too numerous to 
be reafonably apprehenfive of foreign conqueiL When a territory is much more con- 
iierable than for this purpofe, it tends to infpire ambitious projefts in the minds of the 
men that govern, which have proved, perhaps, more difalfrous than the deficiency of 
power that endangers the national defence. France, under Lewis XIV. was a re¬ 
markable inftance of this fail. The fituation to which the ambition of that prince had 
reduced her immenfe territory, was hardly preferable to that of Holland, in 1672, 
whofe misfortunes, flowed from the fame origin. Of the two extremes, France has 
undoubtedly more to apprehend from the ambition of her own rulers, than from that 
of any neighbour. Authorities vary confiderably in deferibing the extent of this fine 
kingdom* The Marechal de Yauban makes it 30,000 leagues, or 140,940,000 ar¬ 
pents j Voltaire 130,000,000 arpents.—The accuracy of round numbers is always to be 
doubted. Templeman gives it an extent of 138,837 fquare geographical miles, of fixty 
to a degree ; a meafurement, which renders his tables abfolutely ufelefs for any pur¬ 
pofe, but that of comparing one country with another, a degree being fixty-nine miles 
and a half, which makes it 1 s 9,220,874^.^4 acres.—Pauclon reduces his rneafure to 
French arpents, and makes the number 1 07,^90,000. The Encyclopaedia, article France * 
afligns 100,000,000 of arpents as the contents; and obferves, that, by Gaffings maps, 
the amount is 125,000,000- A late author # calculates it at 105,000,000 : and ano¬ 
ther! at 135,600,000. None of thefe accounts feem fufficiently accurate for the pur- 
pofe of giving a correft idea. The authority on which I am inclined mo ft to rely is 
that of M. Necker who calculates it (without Corfica) at 26,95 1 leagues fquare, of 
2282^ toifes; this, I find, amounts to i 56,024,2 1 3 arpents of Paris, or 131,722,295 
Englifh acres. Paufton, by covering his map with fhot to every indenture of outline, 
with the greateft care, found the kingdom to contain 103,021,^40 arpents, each of 
100 perch, at 22 feet the perch, or 13444- toifes fquare to the arpent; inftead of which 
the arpent of Paris contains but 900 toifes : — this meafurement makes 81,687,0 16 
Engliih acres§.—Notwithflanding the credit ufually given to this writer for his accuracy, 

I muft here rejeft his authority in favour of that of M. Necker. PauftoiVs Calculation, 
which gives ^1,687,016 Englifh acres to France, afligns by the fame rule to England 
24,476,315 [|; yet Templeman’s furvey, at 60 miles to a degree, and therefore 
confeffedly below the truth, makes it 31,648,000, which, at 69! to a degree, are 

* L’impdt A bonne, 4*0 1789 f Apologje fur PEdidi de Nantes. J Oeuvres, 4to. p. 326. 

§ I have made this redu&ion, by valuing*, with Pau&ori the French arpent at 1.0000, and the Englifh 
04^29. J| That is 30,869*360 arpents royalej of zz feet 10 the perch. 
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425463325444; n greater difference than is found between them in eftimatmg the for- 
face of France, which, by Paufton, is made 8 f ,587,016 Englifli acres, with a genera! 
admiffion of about a million more; and by Templeman, 88,855,6804 or at 69^ Is 
119 ^ 220 ,874tt4* 

It is vain to attempt reconciling thefe contrary accounts, I fhstll therefore adopt, 
with the author of the Credit Rationale *, the eflimation of M. Necker* which fuppofes 
156,024,113 arpents of Paris, or 131,722,295 Eoglifli acres. 

Fora comparifon of the French and Englifh dominions, I muff for the latter adopt 
Tern pieman’s meafurement, who gives to 


England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 


49,450 fquare miles. 
27,794 

2 7>457 


France, 


138,837 fquare miles, 


104,701 

Calculated at 60 to a degree; but at 694 thefe numbers become, 

Hq* miles. 


England, 

Stj. miles. 

66,348 - 

Acres. 

42,463,264 

Scotland, 

37,292 - 

23,867,016 

Ireland, 

36,840 - 

2 3 > 577 * 6 3 ° 


140,480 

89,907,910 


France, 186,282 


Acres. 

I 19,220, 


Hence it appears, that France, according to thefe proportions, contains 29,312,964 
acres more than the three Britifli kingdoms ; and it is to be noted, that as the extent 
of France is taken from the more modem and correfl: authorities, whence M. Necker 
deduced his meafurement at 131,722,295 Englilh acres, which is confequently much 
more exaft than that of Tempi eman ; fo it is equally fair to fuppofe, that the latter is 
as much below the faft in the contents of our iflands, as he was in thofe of France* 
Corredted by this rule, the areas will be 


England f, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 


46,915,933 | acres. 

26,369,695 

26,049,961 


France, 


131,722,295 acres* 


99*335*589 

Thefe numbers, I am upon the whole inclined to believe, are as near to the truth as 
may reafonably be expefted From calculations, when the data are not abfolutely cor¬ 
rect. 


Chap. II .—Of the Soil, and Face of the Country. 

THE modern French geographers, in a branch of that fcience, to which they have 
properly given the epithet phyfeal, have divided the kingdom into what they call baffms\ 
that is to fay, into feveral great plains, through which flow the principal rivers, and 
which are formed of feveral ridges of mountains, either original, or as they term it, of 
granite, or fecondary of calcareous and other materials. Of thefe boffins the chief 

♦ Monf. Jorr6j 8vo. 1789. He calculates on 27,000 leagues, at 2282 toifes, 5786 arpents of Paris 
in a league ; or in France 156,225,720 arpents, P. 95. 

f It may be remarked, that Dr, Grew calculated the real contents of England and Wales at 46,080,000 
acres* *Philojophkal TranfaUions, No 330, p* 266. Which feems a confirmation that we are no! far from the 
truth- | FquaLlo 73,306 fquare railes* 
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are, r. Of the Loire and all the rivers that fall into it. 2. Of the Seine and its branches. 
3. Of the Garonne. 4. Of the Rhone and Soane. There are fikewife fome frualler 
ones, but of much lefs account. The reader who withes to confutlt the detail of theft, 
may turn to the Journal Phy/tque, tom. 30. for a memoir by M. la Metherie. 

In refpeft to the geoponic divifion of the foils of the kingdom, the rich calcareous 
plain of the north-eaftern quarter firft calls for our attention. I eroded this in feveral 
diredtions, and from the obfervations I made, the following are the limits 1 would alfign 
to it. On the coalt it may be faid to extend from Dunkirk to Carentan in Normandy, 
for the northern promontory of that province, which projefts into the lea at Cherbourg, 
See. is of a different foil. In M. la Metherie's map is marked a ridge of granite moun¬ 
tains in this promontory; I fhould remark, that I faw nothing in that country which de- 
ferves the name of a mountain, any more than at Alemjon ■, merely hills, and thofeno: 

. confiderable ones. 1 may terminate the rich track at Carentan, as thence to Coucances 
the land is chiefly poor and ftony, and holds, with many variations, quite to Breft. In 
the line a little to,the S- of the coaft, before Caen, is feen the firft copfiderable change 
of foil from Calais; it there becomes a red ftone bralh ; this rich tract is here, there¬ 
fore, narrow. On re-entering Normandy on the fide of Aleiujon, from Anjou and 
Maine, I firft met with the rich loams on a crdcareous bottom at Beaumont; at Alen5on 
there is a noble foil, which I then loft no more in advancing northwards. In another 
line I entered this rich diitridt about ten miles to the fouth of Tours. The hills on the 
Loire, though all calcareous that I noticed, are not all rich, though on fome the foil is 
deep and good. Directly to the fouth of Orleans begins the miferable Sologne, which, 
though on a calcareous bottom of marl, is too poor to be included in the prefent diftri£t. 
From Orleans to Paris, and alfo Fontainbleau, no exceptions are to be made, but in 
the fmall fpace of poor fand ftone in the royal foreft of the latLer town. In a fourth 
direction this diftrift is entered, but not fo decifively as in the preceding cafes, a few 
, miles to the fouth of Nemours. At Croifiere the firft chalk is vifible to the traveller. 
Advancing to the N. E. very good land is found near Nangis, and then bearing N. [en¬ 
tered the fertile plain of Brie. Some of the vales through which the Marne flows are 
rich and what I law calcareous ; but the hills are poor. The plain of Rheims may be 
claffed in the prefent diftrift, but at Soiflons and thence due N. all is excellent. Thefe 
limits inclofe one of the fineli territories that I fuppofeis to be found in Europe. From 
Dunkirk to Nemours is not lefs than one hundred and eighty miles in a right line. 
From Soiflons to Carentan is another right line of about two hundred miles. From Eu, 
on the Norman coaft, to Chartres is one hundred miles; and though the breadth of this 
rich di(lri£t at Caen, Bayeux, &c. is not confiderable, yet the whole will be found to 
contain not a trifling proportion of the Whole kingdom. This noble territory includes 
the deep, level, and fertile plain of Flanders, and part of Artois, than which a richer foil 
can hardly be defired to repay the induftry of mankind; two, three, and even four feet 
deep of moift and putrid, but friable and mellow loam, more inclining to clay than fand, 
on a calcareous bottom, and from its marine origin (for there can be little doubt but 
that the whole plain of Flanders and Holland has been covered by the fea, long fince 
our globe has taken its prefent appearance) abounding with particles that add to the 
common fertility, refulting from fuch compounds found in other fituations. The putri¬ 
dity 01 the hutnus in Handers and its pofition, being a dead level, are the principal cir- 
cumftances that diftinguilh it from the better foils of the reft of this fertile part of Eu¬ 
rope. rvery ftep of the way from the very gate of Paris to near Soiflons, and thence 
to Cam bray, with but Uttle variation of fome inferior hills of fmall extent, is a fandy 
loam 01 an admirable texture, and commonly of confiderable depth. About Meaux it 

is 
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is to be ranked among the fineft in the world ; they call it bleaunemeau —if tends much 
towards an impalpable powder, which betrays few figns of fand, even when, to the eye, 
it has the appearance of a Tandy loam. It is of an admirable texture and friability, 
Monf, Gibert informed me, that it is of the depth of eighteen feet where his well is 
digged, and under it a ft rat urn of white marl, found under the whole country, at differ¬ 
ent depths. This marl has the appearance of a confolidated pafte. The line through 
Picardy is inferior, yet, for the mo ft part, excellent. But all the arable part of Norman¬ 
dy, which is within thefe limits, is of the fame rich friable fandy loam, to a great depth ; 
that from Bernay to Elboeuf can fearcely be exceeded; four to five feet deep of a reddifti 
brown loam on a chalk bottom, and without a ftone. As to the paftures of the fame 
province, we have, I believe, nothing either in England or Ireland equal to them ; I hold 
the vale of Limerick to be inferior. The famous Pays de Beauce, which I crofted be¬ 
tween Arpajon and Orleans, refembles the vales of Meaux and Senlis; it is not, how¬ 
ever, in general, fo deep as the former. The limits I have traced are thofe of great fer¬ 
tility ; but the calcareous diftridt, and even of chalk, is much more extenfive. To the 
E. it reaches acrofs Champagne ; a ftrong change, not having occurred to me till about 
St. Menehould. From Metz to Nancy all is calcareous, but not chalk. Lime-ftone 
land I found plentifully in the fbuthern parts of Alface; and from Befort acrofs Tranche 
Compte to Dole, all the ft ones I tried, and many from quarries were calcareous. Jru- 
menfediftrictsin Dauphine and Provence, &c* &c. are the fame; I fhall therefore only 
obferve, that I remarked the chalk country to extend E. to about St, Menehould, and 
S. to Nemours and Montargis * in one line. In another, that all of the Angouinois 
which I faw is the fame ; much in Poitou, and through Tourain to the Loire. Had I 
penetrated more to the W. 1 ftiould probably have found the chalk of Angouinois, and 
that of the Loire to be connected uninterruptedly. Mott of the courfeof the Loire is, 
I believe, chalk, and the whole of it calcareous. Hence it appears, that the chalk coun¬ 
try of France is of very confiderable extent; not lefs than two hundred miles E. and W. 
and about as much, but more irregularly, N. and S, and comprifes, by far, the richeft 
and tnoft fertile provinces of the kingdom. 

The next confiderable diflrict 3 for fertility, is that which I may call, without impropri¬ 
ety, the plain of the Garonne. Failing to the 8 . from Limofm, it is entered about Creif- 
fenfac, with the province of Quercy, and improves all the way to Montauban and Tou- 
loufe, where it is one of the fmeft levels of fertile foil that can any where be feen. It 
continues, but rot equally fruitful, to the foot of the Pyrenees, by St. Gaudents, &c. 
very even to the eye, when viewed from the promenade at Montauban, which commands 
one of the richeft, as well as magnificent profpects, to be met with in France. This 
plain I found, however, to be much indented and irregular; for to the W. of Auch, and 
all beyond it tb Bayonne, is too inferior to be admitted ; and to the E. Mirepoix, Pa- 
inters, and Carcaflbnne are among the hills, and all the way from Agen to Bourdeatix, 
though the river flows through one of the richeft: vallies that is to be feen in the world, 
yet the breadth appeared to be every where inconfiderable. Through all this plain, 
wherever the foil is found excellent^ it con lifts ufually of a deep mellow friable fandy 
loam, with moifture fufficient for the production of any thing ; much of it is calcareous. 
White lime-ftone and white chalky loams are found about Gabors, &c. and white loams 
more tenacious near Montauban. At Tonnauce, on the Garonne, they are red, and 
apparently as good at ten feet deep as on the furfaee. 

* I Wkve much further: artf there is the more reafon to think fo, becaufe Mr, Townfhend found that 
in another road it reached to Auiitre, where he.loil it. Journey through Spain , ydL i, p, 46, 
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In travelling from Narbonne to Beziers, Pezenas, Montpellier, and Nifmes, every one 
I converfed with reprefented that vale as the moll fruitful in France. Olives and mul¬ 
berries, as well as vines, render it very productive ; but in point of foil (the only cir- 
cumfiance I confider at prefent,) much the greater part of it is inferior to all I have 
named. The Bas Poitou, as I was informed by a perfon who refides in it, is of a fer¬ 
tility that deferves to be clafled with the richeft foils of France, extending eighteen 
leagues bv 12, or 216 fquare leagues, which, at 5,786 arpents per league, are 249,776 
arpents. s 00,000 arpents of rich marihes have been drained there *. Being alfo in¬ 
formed at Nantes, that there was a very rich track to the S. of the Loire, in the quarter 
of Bourgneuf and Macheoul, I have extended the region of good land to that river, as 
feen in the annexed map. 

The narrow plain of Alface, the whole fertile part of which hardly exceeds thefurface 
of one thou land fquare miles, mull be clalTed among the richell foils of France. It re- 
fembles Flanders a good deal, though inferior to that province. It confifts of a deep 
rich Tandy loam, both rnoift and friable, equal to the large production of all forts of 
crops. A more celebrated di'irid is the Limagne of A uvergne, a flat and chiefly a calca¬ 
reous vale, furrounded by great ranges of volcanic mountains. It is certainly one of the 
fineft foils in the world. It commences at Riom; the plain there is of a beautiful dead 
level of white calcareous loam, the whole furface of which is a real marl, but fo mixed 
with humus as to be of prime fertility. The French naturalifts, that have examined it, 
affert the depth to be twenty feet of beds of earth, formed of the ruins of what they ftyle 
the primitive granite) and volcanized mountains. At Moire, Dr. Bres fhewing me 
his farm, in an inferior part of the Limagne (for the belt of it reaches no farther than 
from Riom to Vaires, which is fcarcely more than twenty miles), made me obferve, 
that the river had, in all probability, formed the whole plain, as it was adding rapidly to 
his land and had given him a depth very perceptible in a few years, having buried the 
gravelly fhingle of its lied, by depofiting a rich furface of fandy mud. The vale here, 
en the banks, is feveu or eight feet deep of rich brown fandy loam. On the contrary, 
there are philofophers who contend for the whole having been a lake. The mountains 
that furround this vale are various. The white argillaceous Hope, in the hills between 
Riom and Clermont, is calcareous. The volcanic mountains are found to be better 
than the others, except in the cafe of tufa or cinders, which are fo burnt as to be good 
for nothing. The calcareous and clayey ones good, and the bafaltes decotnpofed and 
become clay excellent. Their bale is commonly granite. The calcareous famly Hones, 
and the argillaceous calcareous earths are heaped on them by the adion of volcanoes, ac¬ 
cording to the theory of the French philofophers. The fertility that refulis from the 
volcanic origin of mountains, has been often remarked, and efpecially in the cafe of 
TEtna ; the fame fad appeared in many tracts of country as I pafled from Le Puy to 
MonteJimart, where many confiderable mountains are covered with beautiful chefnuts, 
and various articles of cultivation, which in diftrids not volcanic are wafte, or in a great 
meafure ulllefs. 

I have now noticed all tile diftrids of France, which, to my knowledge, are of any 
remarkable fertility : they amount, as it wilt be ftiown more particularly in another 
place, to above twenty eight millions of Englifh acres. 

( f the other provinces, Bretagne is generally gravel, or gravelly fand, commonly 
deep, and on a gravelly bottom, of an inferior and barren nature, but in many places 
on land ftone rock. 1 tried various fpecimens, but found none calcareous; and having 

* Des Canaux de Navig* par M. ck la Lank, p. 33in 
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feen a (hip at Morlaix unloading lime-(lone from Normandy, I may conclude, that the 
fa£t does not contradict the conclufion which I drew from the eye. All that I faw in 
the two provinces of Anjou and Maine are gravel, Land, or Hone—generally a loamy 
land or gravel; fome imperfeCt fcbiftuson a bottom of rock ; and much that would in 
the weft of England be called a ftone brafh, and that would do excellently well for tur¬ 
nips : they have the friability, but want the putrid moiiture and fertile particles of the 
better loams. Immenfe tracks, in both thefe provinces, are wafte, under ling, fern, 
furze. See. but the foil of thefe does not vary from the cultivated parts, and, with culti¬ 
vation, would be equally good, Touraine is better; it contains fome cotifiderable dif- 
trifts, efpecialty to the fouth of the Loire, where you find good mixed fandy and gra¬ 
velly loams on a calcareous bottom; confiderable tracks in the northern part of the pro¬ 
vince are no better than Anjou and Maine ; and, like them, it is not without its heaths 
and waftes. Sologne is one of the pooreft and moil unimproved provinces of the king¬ 
dom, and one of the moft fingular countries 1 have feen. It is flat, confifting of a poor 
land or gravel, every where cn a clay or marl bottom, retentive of water to fuch a de¬ 
gree, that every ditch and hold was full of it: the improvement of fuch a country is fo 
obvioufly effected on the eafieft principles, that it is a fatire on the French government, 
and on the individuals who are owners or occupiers of efiates in this province, to fee it 
remain in fuch a miferable condition. Berry is much better, though both fandy and 
gravelly ; but good loams, and feme deep, are not wanted in fome diftrifb, as that of 
Chateauroux, on quarries, and near Vatan on calcareous ones. La Marche and Limofin 
eonfift of friable fandy loams; fome on granite, and others on a calcareous bottom. There 
are trails in thefe provinces that are very fertile ; and I faw none that fhould be ef- 
teemed fteril. Of the granite they diftinguilh two forts; one hard, and full of mica¬ 
ceous particles; the grain rather coarfe, with but little quartz, hardening in the air in 
maffes, but becoming a powder when reduced to fmall pieces ;—this is ufed for building. 
The other fort is in horizontal ftrata, mixed with great quantities of fpar, ufed chiefly 
for mending roads, which it does in the moft incomparable manner. I was allured at 
Limoges, that, on the hard granite, there grow neither wheat, vines, nor chefnuts; but 
upon the other kind, thofe plants thrive well: I remarked, that this granite and chef- 
nuts appeared together on entering Limofin ; and that, in the road to Touloufe, there 
is about a league of hard granite without that tree. The rule, however, is not general; 
for fo near as to the S. of bomlac, chefnuts are on a calcareous foil. Poitou conftfts of 
two divifions, the upper and the lower ; the laft of which has the reputation of being a 
much richer country, efpecially the grafs lands on the coaft. The foil of the upper di- 
vifionis generally a thin loam, on an imperfect quarry bottom—a fort of ftone-bralh; 
in fome tracts calcareous: it mult be efteemed a poor foil, though admirably adapted to 
various articles of cultivation. 1 have already obferved, that all I faw of Angoumois is 
chalk, and much of it thin and poor. Thole parts of Guierme and Gafcoign, not in¬ 
cluded in the rich vale of the Garonne, of which I have already fpoken, mull be confi- 
dered in refpeCt of foil as poor. The landes (heaths of Bourdeaux,) though neither un¬ 
productive, nor unimproveable, are in their prefent ftate to be clalfed among!! the worft 
foils of France. I have been affured, that they contain two hundred leagues fquare; 
and the roots of the Pyrenees are covered with immenfe waftes, which demand much 
induftry to render profitable. Rouffillon is in general calcareous; much of it flat and 
very ftoney, as well as dry and barren : but the irrigated vales are of a moft exuberant 
fertility. The vaft province of Languedoc, in productions one of the richeft of the king¬ 
dom, does not rank high in the fcale of foil: it is by far too ftoney :—I take feven- 
eighths of it to be mountainous. I travelled near four hundred milts in it, without fee- 
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ing any thing that deferved the name of an extenfive plain, that of the Garonne, already 
mentioned (part of which extends within the limits of Languedoc), alone excepted. 
The productive vale, from Narbonne to Nifmes, is generally but a few miles in breadth; 
and confiderable waftes are feen in 1110ft parts of it. Many of the mountains are pro¬ 
ductive, from irrigation, as I have obfi™ved too in the volcanic territory of the Vivarais. 
Some parts of the vale are however very rich ; and indeed there are few finer foils in 
France than what I faw near the canal, in going from Beziers to Carcaflbnne. A rich 
mellow loam, tenacious, and yet friable ; in fome hates the particles adhere into clods; 
in others they recede and melt with friability. Provence and Dauphine are mountain¬ 
ous countries, with the variation of fome lovely plains and vallies, which bear a very 
inconfiderable proportion to the whole. Of thefe two provinces, the former is certainly 
the dried, in point of foil, in the kingdom. Rock and quarry-land, with fandy gravels, 
abound there; and the courfe of the Durance, which in fome countries would be a 
fine vale, is fo ruined by land and fhingle, that, in a moderate calculation, above 
130,000 acres have been deftroyed, which would have been the fineft foil in the coun¬ 
try, if it had not been for that river. All 1 faw in both the provinces is calcareous; 
and I was informed, that the greater pail of the mountains of Provence are fo. Thefe, 
towards Barcelonette, and in all the higher parts of the province, are covered with good 
grafs, that feeds a million of emigrating flieep, befides vaft herds of cattle. With fuch 
a foil, and in fuch a climate, a country rnuft not be thought unproductive becaufe 
mountainous. The vales which I faw are in general fine ; that of the Rhone at Lo- 
riol, in Dauphine, is rich,—an admirable fandy clay, five or fix feet deep, on a bed of 
blue marl with many ftones in it. But more to the S. from Montelimart to Orange, this 
great river pafles through foils much inferior. The north plain of this province, as we 
go from Savoy to Lyons, con fills much of a good deep red loam, on a gravel bottom. 
The county of Venaifin, or diftriCt of Avignon, is one of the ridieft in the kingdom. 
Its admirable irrigation, is, of itfelf, fufficient to make it appear fo; but I found the foil 
to confift of rich deep loam, with white and calcareous clays. The whole coaft of Pro¬ 
vence is a poor ftony foil, with exceptions of very final! fpaces under happier circum- 
fiances. About Aix, the land is all calcareous, even the clays that are red and ferru¬ 
ginous. This province, however, contains one of the moll fingular diftricts in the king¬ 
dom, namely, that of the Crau, which is a ftony plain to the S. E. of Arles, not con¬ 
taining lefs than 350 fquare miles, or 224,000 acres. It is abfolutely covered with 
round ftones of all fixes, fome of which are as large as a man’s head. The foil under 
them is not a fand,but appears to be a kind of cemented rubble of fragments of ftone, 
with a finall mixture of loam. The naturalift who has defcribed this province, fays, 
they are of a calcareous nature, with neither the grain nor texture of flint; in fome 
quartzofe molecules predominate—and others are metallic *. Vegetation is extremely 
thin, as I fliall mention more particularly when I treat of the pafturage of fheep in 
France. 

The Lyonois is mountainous, and what 1 faw of it is poor, ftony, and rough, with 
much wafte land. In pafling from Lyons to Moulins, it is, near Roanne, on the limits 
of the province, before the gravelly plain of the Loire commences, the fame which M, 
La Metherie calls the calcareous .plain of Montbriffon. 

Auvergne, though chiefly mountainous, is not a poor province; the foil, for a hilly 
country, is in general above mediocrity, and the higheft mountains feed vaft herds of 
cattle, which are exported to a confiderable amount. Befide a variety of volcanic foils, 
Auvergne is covered with granite and gravelly and fandy loams. 

* Hift. Nat* dt la Fovence, 3 tom. 17*2* torn, i, p zyo. 
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The Bourbonnois and Nivernois, form one vaft plain, through which the Loire and 
Allier pafs; the predominant foil, in much the greater part, is gravel ; 1 believe com¬ 
monly on a calcareous bottom, but at confulerable depths. Some tracks are fandv, 
which are better than the gravels; and others are very good friable Tandy loams. The 
whole, in its prefent cultivation, muft be reckoned among ft the an oil unproductive pro¬ 
vinces of the kingdom, but capable of as great improvement, by a different management 
as any diftrift in France. 

Burgundy is exceedingly diverfified, as I found in crofling it from Franche Compte 
to the Bourbonnois by Dijon, I faw the belt of it; that line is through fandy and gra¬ 
velly loams ; fome good vales, fome mountains, and fome poor granite foils. The fub- 
divifton of the province called Breffe, is a miferable country, where the ponds alone, 
moftly on a white clay or a marl, amount, as it is afferted by an inhabitant *, to fixty-fix 
fquare leagues of two thoufand toiles, not much lefs than two hundred and fifty thoufand 
acres. This is credible from the appearance of them in the map of Caflini. 

Franche Compte abounds with red ferruginous loams, fchiftus, gravel, with lime- 
ftone in the mountains very common ; and 1 fhould remark, that all the ftones I tried, 
fome of which were from quarries between Befort to Dole, effervefced with acids. 
From Befamjon to Orechamps the country is rocky, quite to the furf.ice much litne- 
flone; a reddiih brown loam on rock; with iron forges all over the country. The 
whole province is very improveable. 

Loraine is poor in foil; from St. Menehould to the borders of Alface I faw fcarcely 
any other than ftony foils, of various denominations; molt of them would in England 
be called ftone-bralh, or the broken and triturated furface of imperfect quarries, mixed 
by time, foreft, and cultivation, with fome loam and vegetable mould—much is calcare¬ 
ous. There are indeed di ft rifts of rich, and even deep friable Tandy loams; but the 
quantity is not confiderable enough to deferve attention in a general view. I have al¬ 
ready remarked, that the predominant feature of Champagne is chalk ; in great tracks 
it is thin and poor ; the fouthern part, as from Chalons to Troyes, &c. has from its po¬ 
verty, acquired the name of pouilleitx, or loufy. The appropriating of fuch land tofain- 
foin is little known there. 

I have now made the tour of all the French provinces, and /hall in general obferve, 
that I think the kingdom is fuperior to England in the circumftance of foil. The pro¬ 
portion of poor land in England, to the total of the kingdom, is greater than the fnni- 
lar proportion in France; nor have they any where fuch trafts of wretched blowing 
fand, as are to be met with in Norfolk and Suffolk. Their heaths, moors, and wades, 
not mountainous; what they term lande , and which are fo frequent in Bretagne, Anjou, 
Maine, and Guienne, are infinitely better than our northern moors; and the mountains 
of Scotland and Wales cannot be compared, in point of foil, with thofe of the Pyre¬ 
nees, Auvergne, Dauphine, Provence, and Languedoc. Another advantage altnoft 
ineftimable is, that their tenacious loams do not take the charafter of clays, which in 
fome parts of England are fo ftubborn and harfii, that the expence of culture is almoft 
equal to a moderate produce. Such clays as I have feen in Suffex, I never met with 
in France. The fmallnefs of the quantity of rank clay in that kingdom, is indeed 
furprifmg. 

* Obfervaiion 3, Experiences, 5 c Memoires fur L’Agriculture; par M. Varenne < 3 e Eenille, 8vo. 1789. 
p. 270. 
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Face of the Country. 

The chief difim&ion that marks the faces of different countries, is that of being 
mountainous or level. In the language, as well as the ideas common in France, moun¬ 
tains are fpoken of, to which we lhould give no other appellation than that of hills; 
the tracks really mountainous in that kingdom are to be found in the S. only. It is 
four hundred miles S. of Calais before you meet with the mountains of Auvergne, 
which are united with thofe of Languedoc, Daupbinee, and Provence, but not with 
the Pyrenees, for I crofted the whole S. of France, from the Rhone to the ocean, either 
by plains or ranges of inconfiderable hills. The mountains of Voge, in Loraine, de- 
ferve, perhaps, that name, but yet are not to be ranked with the fuperior elevations I have 
noticed. The inequalities of all the reft of the kingdom are fufficient to render the 
profpefts intereiting, and to give variety to the face of the country, but they deferve 
not to be called mountains. Some of the hilly and mountainous tracks of France re¬ 
ceive a very confiderable beauty from the rich and luxuriant verdure of chefnuts. To 
thofe who have not viewed them, it is not eafy to believe how much they add to the 
beauty of the Limofin, the Vivarais, Auvergne, and other djftri&s where they are 
common. 

There is no doubt that the Pyrenees are more finking than all the other mountains 
of France; I have defcribed them fo particularly in the Journal, that I would only ob- 
ferve in general here, that their verdure, their woods, their rocks, and their torrents 
have all the characters of the fublime and beautiful. 1 faw nothing among the Alps that 
offered fuch pleafing fcenes as thofe of the northern parts of Dauphine; which, how¬ 
ever, are lei's varied than thofe in the neighbourhood of Chambery fo abounding in 
landfcapes. According to every account, the coinfe of thelfer is a fcene of perpetual 
beauty. The Vivarais, and part of Velay, are melt romantic. 

Of the great rivers of France f prefer the Seine, which is every where ah agreeable 
object. I fhould fuppofe the reputation of the Loire mufl have originated from per- 
fons who either had never feen it at all, or only below Angers, where in truth it merits 
every doge. F rom that city to Nantes it is, probably, one of the fineft rivers in the 
world, the breadth of the ftream, the iflands of woods, the boldnefs, culture, and ricb- 
nefs of the coaft, all confpire, with the animation derived from the fweliing canvafs of 
active commerce, to render that line eminently beautiful; but for the reft: of its im- 
menfe courfe, it exhibits a f.ream of fand ; it rolls flungle through vales inftead of wa¬ 
ter, and is an uglier objedt than I could poffibly have conceived, onlefs I had actually 
feen: it. The Garonne receives more beauty from the country through which it flows 
than it confers upon it; the flat banks, fringed with willows, are deftruftive of bdauty, 
\ am not equally acquainted with the Rhone ; where I faw it, from Montelimarr to 
Avignon, and again at Lyons, it does not intereft me like rhe Seine. The courfe of the 
Soane is marked by a noble track of meadows. 

. regard to the general beauty of a country, I prefer Limoiin to every other pro¬ 
vince in France. The banks of the Loire below Angers, and thofe of the Seine, for 
two hundred miles from its mouth, fuperior, undoubtedly, in point of rivers, the capital 
feature of the country ; but the beauty of the Litnofin does not dep nd on any par¬ 
ticular feature, but the refult of many. Hill, dale, wood, inclo fares, ft reams, lakes, 
and fcattered farms, are mingled into a thoufand delicious landfcapes, which fet oft' 
every where this province, Inclohires, which add fo much ornament to tile face of a 
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country, would furnifh obfervations, but I mud treat of them exprefsly in a more im¬ 
portant view. 

Of the provinces of the kingdom, not already named, none are of fuch lingular fea¬ 
tures as to demand particular attention. The beauties of Normandy are to be found 
on the Seine, and thofe of Guienne on the Garonne. Bretagne, Maine, and Anjou 
have the appearance of deferts; and though fome parts of Touraine are rich and plead¬ 
ing, yet molt of the province is deficient in beauty The fertile territories of Flanders, 
Artois, and Alface are diftinguifhed by their utility. Picardy is uninterelting. Cham¬ 
pagne in general, where 1 faw it, ugly, almolt as much fo as Poitou. Loraine, and 
Tranche Compte, and Bourgogne are Jmbre in the wooded dill riels, and want chear- 
fuinels in the open ones. Berry and La Marche may be ranked in the lame clafs. 
Sologne merits its epithet, trifle. " There are parts of the Angoumois that are gay, and 
consequently pleading. 

It may be ufeful to thofe who fee no more of France than by once palling to Italy, 
to remark, that if they would view the fineft parts of the kingdom, they lhould land at 
Dieppe and follow the Seine to Paris, then take the great road to Moulins, and thence 
quit it for Auvergne, and pafs to Viviers, on the Rhone, and fo by Aix to Italy. By 
fuch a variation from the frequented road, the traveller might fuffer for want of good 
inns, but would be repaid by the fight of a much finer and more fmguiar country than 
the common road by Dijon offers, which pafles, in a great meafure, through the word 
part of France. 

Chap. III.— Of the Climate of France. 

OF all the countries of Europe there is not, perhaps one that proves the importance 
of climate, fo much as France. In the natural advantages of countries, it is as eflential 
as foil itfelf; and we can never attain to an idea tolerably con-eft, of the profperity and 
refources of a country, if we do not know how clearly to afeertain the natural advan¬ 
tages or difadvantages of different territories, and to diferiminate them from the adven¬ 
titious efFefts of induftry and wealth. It lhould be a principal objeft with thofe who 
travel for the acquifition of knowledge, to remove the vulgar prejudices which are found 
in all countries among thofe who, not having travelled themlelves, have built their in¬ 
formation on infufficient authorities. 

France admits a divifion into thre,e capital parts j i, of vines ; 2, of maize ; 3, of 
olives—which plants will give the three diftrifts of, 1. the northern, where vines are 
not planted ; 2, the central, in which maize is not planted ; 3, the louth, in which 
olives, mulberries, vines, and maize are all found. The line of reparation between vines 
and no vines, as I oblerved myfelf, is at Coucy, ten miles to the N. of Soiffons ; at 
Clermont, in theBeauvoifois; at Beaumont, in Maine; and Herbignac, near Gueran- 
de, in Bretagne. Now there is Something very remarkable in this, that if you draw a 
ftrait line on°the map from Guerande to Coucy, it pafies very near both Clermont and 
Beaumont; the former of which is a little to the north of it, and the latter, a little to 
the fcuth. There are vines at Gaillon and La Roche Guyon, which is a little to the 
N- of this line; there are alfo fome near Beauvais, the mod remote from it which I 
have feen ; lut even this diflance is inconfiderable; and the melancholy fpeftacle of 
the vintage of 1787, which I'faw there in the midtt of incellitnt rains, is a proof that 
they ought to have nothing to do with this branch of culture: and at Angers I was in¬ 
formed, that there are no vines, or next to none, between that place and Laval and 
Mayenne. Having made this remark on the vine climate of France, I wifhed to know 
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how far the fa£t held true in Germany; becaufe if the circumfiance arofe from a dif¬ 
ference of climate, it ought, by parity ci reafon, to be confirmed by vines in that coun¬ 
try being found much farther north than in France. This happens precifely to be the 
cafe; for I find, by a late author, that vines in Germany are found no farther north 
than lat. 52 *■ The meeting with thefe in that latitude is a fufficient proof of the fait 
in queftion, frnce in France their limit is at 49 L The line, therefore, which I have 
dnnvn as the boundary of vines in France, may be continued into Germany, and will 
probably be found to afcertain the vine climate in that country, as well as in France, 
The line of reparation between maize and no maize is not lefs.Angular 5 it is firft feen on 
the weftern fide of the kingdom, in going from the Angoumois and entering Poitou, at 
Verae, near Ruffec* In crofling Loraine, I firft met with it between Nancy and Lune- 
ville It is deferving of attention, that if a line is drawn from between Nancy and 
Luneville to Ruftec, that it will run nearly parallel with the other line that forms the 
reparation of vines; but that line acrofs the kingdom, is not formed by maize in fo un¬ 
broken a manner, as the other by vines ; for in the central journey, we found it no far¬ 
ther north than Douzenach, in the S of the Limofm ; a variation, however, that does 
not affeft the general fa£t. In crofling from Alface to Auvergne, I was neareft to this 
line at Dijon, where is maize. In crofling the Eourbonnois to Paris, there is an evident 
reafon why this plant ffiould not be found, which is the poverty of the foil, and the 
unimproved hufbandty of all that country, being univerfally under fallow, and rye, 
which yields only three or four times the feed. Maize demands richer land or better 
management. I faw a few pieces fo far north as near La Fleche, but they were fo 
mifcrablv bad, as evidently to prove that the plant was foreign to that climate- In 
order fn give the reader a clearer idea of this, I have annexed a map, explaining, at one 
coup d'mL thefe zones or climates, which may be drawn from the productions of France. 

-—A he line of olives is pretty nearly in the fame direftion. In travelling fouth from 
Lyons, we fee them fir It at MonteHmart \ and in going from Beziers to the Pyrenees, 
I loft them at Garcaffonnc : now, the line on the map drawn from Montelimart to Car- 
caflbnne, appears at once to be nearly parallel with thofe of maize and vines. Hence 
we may apparently determine, with iafety, that there is a confiderable difference be* 
tween the climate of France in the eaftern and weftern parts : that the eaftern fide of 
the kingdom is two and a half degrees of latitude hotter than the weftern, or if not 
hotter, more favourable to vegetation. That thefe divifions are not accidental, but 
have been the rel'ult of a great number of experiments, we may conclude from thefe ar¬ 
ticles of culture in general gradually declining before you quite lofe them. On quitting 
the Angoumois, and entering Poitou, we find maize dwindling to poor crops, before it 
ceafes to be cultivated ; and in going from Nancy to Luneviile, I noticed it in gardens, 
and then but in final 1 pieces in the fields, before it became a confirmed culture, I 
made the fame remark with refpt£t to vines. It is Yery difficult to account for this 
faft; It feems probable that the climate is better when remote from the fea, than near 
it, which is contrary to numerous other facts j and I have remarked, that vines thrive 
even in the fea air, and alinoft fully expofed to it, at the mouth of the river Bayonne, 
and in Bretagne* A great many repeated obfer vat ions mu ft be made, and with more 
attention than is in the power of a traveller before fiich a fubjeft, apparently very curi¬ 
ous, can be thoroughly afeertained. In making fuch inquiries as thefe, a general cul¬ 
ture is alone to be regarded ; vines will grow in England \ I have maize now on my own 
farm* —and I have feen it at Paris j but this is not the queftion j for it turns foieiy on 
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the climate being fo well adapted to fuch articles as to enable the farmer to nuke them 
a common culture. 

Of the northern climate of France I may remark, that though vines will yield little 
profit in it for wine, yet there is a ftroftg diftinflion, in refpeQ: of heat, between it and 
England, at the fame time, that much of it is, I believe, to the full as humid as the S. 
and E, of England. The two cireuniftances to be attended to in this inquiry are, the 
quantity of fruit and the verdure and richnefs of paflures. In regard to heat, we mud 
attend neither to the thermometer nor to the latitude, but to the vegetable productions. 

I travelled in the fruit feafon through Artois, Picardy, Normandy, Bretagne, Anjou, 
and Maine, and I found at every town, I might properly fay at every village, fucb a 
plenty of fruit, particularly plumbs, peaches, late cherries, grapes, and melons, as never 
can be feen in England in the very hatteft fiimmers. The markets of ail the towns, 
even in that poor and unimproved province of Bretagne, are fupplied with thefe in a 
prorufion of which we have no idea. It was with pleafure I walked through the market 
at Rennes. If a man were to fee no other in Fi ance, lighting there from an F.nglifh 
balloon, he would in a moment pronounce the climate to be totally different from that 
of Cornwall, our mo ft foutherly county, where myrtles will (land the winter abroad; 
and from that of Kerry, where the arbutus is fo ac-cHmated, that it feems indigenous, 
though probably brought from Spain by the original inhabitants of the country* Yet 
in this province of Bretagne I faw no maize nor mulberries, and, except in the corner I 
have mentioned, it has no vineyards Paris is not fupplied with melons from provinces 
to the S>,but from Harfieur, at the mouth of the Seine. 

For the humidity of the climate, I may quote the beautiful verdure of the rich pas¬ 
tures in Normandy, which are never irrigated. And I was a wimefs to three weeks 
of fuch rain at Lbncourt, four miles only from Clermont, as I have not known, by 
many degrees, in England. To the great rains in the N. ot France, which render it 
difagreeabfo, rr : be addel the heavy fnows and the fevere frofts, which are experi¬ 
enced there ft greater degree than in the S. ot England. I am allured that the N. 
of Europe ha. £ t known a long and fbarp froft, which has not been much feverer at 
Paris than at i oudon. 

The cen rd divifion that admits vines without being hot enough for maize, I con- 
fid er as one of the fin eft climates in the world. Here are contained the province of 
Touraine, which, above all others, is mod admired by the French; the picturefque 
province of Limofm; and the mild, healthy, and pleafant plains of the Bourbonnois; 
perhaps the mo ft eligible countries of all France, of all Europe, as far as foil and cli¬ 
mate are concerned. Here you are exempt from the extreme humidity which gives 
verdure to Normandy and England ; and yet equally free from the burning heats which 
turn verdure itfelf into a ruffet brown in the S,; no ardent rays that opprefs you with 
their fervor in fu miner ; nor pinching redious frofts that chill with their fo verity in win¬ 
ter ; a light, pure, elaftic air, admirable for every conftitutfon except confumptive ones. 
But at the fame time that I mull commend thefe central provinces of France, for every 
-circumftance of atmofphere that can render a country agreeable to inhabit, I muff 
guard the reader againfi the idea of their being free from great inconveniences; they 
are certainly fubjedk to thofe in relation :o agriculture, which are heavily felt by the 
farmer. They are fubjedt, in common with the olive diftridt, to violent [forms of rain, 
and what is worfe, of hail. Two years ago, a ftorm of hail fwept a track of defolation 
in a belt acrofs the whole kingdom, to the damage of feveral millions of our money* 
Such extended ruin is not common, for, if it were, the fineft kingdoms would be laid 
waft e; but no year ever paffes without whole parishes iuifering to a fiegiee of which 
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v/e have no conception, anti on the whole to the amount of no inconfitlerable propor¬ 
tion of the whole produce of the kingdom. It appears, from my friend Dr. Symond’s 
paper on the climate of Italy *, that the mifchief of hail is dreadful in that country. 

I have heard it calculated in the S. of France, that the damage in fome provinces 
amounted to one-tenth of the whole produce of them upon an average. A few days 
before my arrival at Barbefieux, there had fallen, at the Duke de la Rochefoucauld's 
feat in the Angoumois, and fome neighbouring parifhes, a fliower of hail that did not 
leave a {ingle grape on the vines, and cut them lo feverely, as to preclude all hope of 
a crop the year following, and allowed no well-founded expectation of any beneficial 
produce even the third year. In another place, the geefe were all killed by the lame 
ftorm; and young colts were fo wounded that they died afterwards. It is even ailerted, 
that men have been known to be killed by hail, when unable to obtain any Ihelter. 
This ftorm deftroyed a copfe of the duke’s, that was of two years growth. With fuch 
effects, it muft be obvious to every one, that all forts of com and pulfe mu ft be ut¬ 
terly deftroyed. At Pompinian, between Montauban and Touloufe, I was witnefs to 
fuch a fliower of rain as never fell in Britain; in that rich vale, the corn, before the 
ftorm, made a noble appearance; but imagination can hardly pidture a more entire 
deftrudtion than it poured over the whole; the fineft wheat was not only beaten flat to 
the ground, but ftreams of liquid mud covered it in many places, in a manner that 
made all expectation of recovery hopelefs. Thefe hafty anil violent fliowers, which are 
of little confequence to a traveller, or to the refidence of a gentleman, are dread¬ 
ful fcourges to the farmer, and immenfe drawbacks from the mafs of national products. 

A circumfiance of lefs confequence, but not undeferving attention, is the frofts 
which happen in the fpring. We know in England how injurious thefe are to all the 
fruits of the earth, and how much they are fuppofed to damage even its moft irnportant 
product. Towards the end of May 1787, I found all the walnut trees with leaves 
turned quite black by them, S. of the Loire; and farther to the S-, at Brive, we no 
fooner faw fig-trees, for the firft time flattered about the vineyards, than we remarked 
them bound about with ftraw to defend them from the frofts of June. Still more to 
the S-, about Cahors, the walnut trees were black on the 10th of June by frofts, within 
a fortnight; and we were informed of rye being in fome years thus killed ; and that 
rarely there is any fpring month fecure from thefe unfeafonablc attacks. In the N. F.. 
quarter I found, in 1789, the froft of the preceding winter had made a fad havock 
amongft the walnut trees, moft of which were killed in Alface, and the dead trees 
made a ftrange figure in fummer; they were left in expectation of their fhooting again, 
and fome few did. From Autun in Burgundy, to Bourbon Lancey, the broom was 
all killed. Spring frofts were alfo complained of as much as t>n the other fide of the 
kingdom. About Dijon, they faid that they have them often late, and they damage 
or deftroy every thing. And all the countries within reach of the mountains of Voge 
are affefted by the foow that falls upon them, which was in 1789, on the 29th of June. 
This renders the vineyard aa uncertain culture. Perhaps it may arife from the late 
frofts in the fpring, that we meet with fo few mulberries in France N. of the olive dif- 
trift. The profit of that tree is very great, as I fhall explain folly in another place; 
yet the diftriGs, where they are found in France, are very inconfiderable, when com¬ 
pared with the extent of the whole kingdom. It has been conceived in England, that 
the mildew is owing to late frofts; when I found myfelf in a region where rye was fome- 
times thus killed in June, and where every walnut hung with black, I naturally en- 

* * Annals of Agncnlturej voL ill. 137* 
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quired for that diftemper, and found in fome places, near Cahors for in fiance, that 
their wheat was perfectly exempt from that malady in many Iprings, when other plants 
fuffered the mod feverely; and we met even with farmers whole lands were fo little 
fubjeft to the difteinper that they hardly knew it. This fhould feem to fet altde the 
theory of frofts being the caufe of that malady. As fpring frofts are as mifchievous 
in France as they can be with us, fo alfo are they troubled with autumnal ones earlier 
than is common with us. On the 20th of September 17S7, in going on the S. of the 
Loire, from Chambord to Orleans, vve had fo fmart a -one, that the vines were hurt by 
it; and there had been, forfeveral days, fo cold a N. E wind, yet with a bright fun, 
that none of us (lirred abroad without great coats. 

The olive-climate contains but a very inconfiderabie portion of the kingdom, and of 
that portion, not in one acre out of fifty is this tree cultivated. ^Several other plants, 
befide the olive, mark this climate. Thus at Montelimart, in Dauphine, befides that 
tree, you meet with, for the firll: time, the pomegranate, the arbor judse, the paliurus, 
figs, and the evergreen oak; and with thefe plants, I may add alfo that detei table ani¬ 
mal the mofquito. In eroding the mountains of Auvergne, Velay, and Vivarais, I met, 
between Pradelles and 'lhuytz, mulberries and flies at the fame rime; by the term 
flies, I mean thofe myriads of them, which form the moll difagreeable circumftance of 
the fouthern climates. They are the firft of torments in Spain, Italy, and the olive- 
diflrifl: of France: it is not that they bite, fling, or hurt, but th< y buz, teaze, and 
worry: your mouth, eyes, ears, and nofe, are full of them: they fwarm on every eat¬ 
able, fruit, fugar, milk, every thing is atiacked by them in fuch myriads, that if they 
are not driven away inceffantly by a perfon who has nothing elfe to do, to eat a meal 
is impoffible. They are, however, caught on prepared paper, and other contrivances, 
with fo much eafe, and in fuch quantities, that were it not from negligence they could 
not abound in fuch incredible quantities. If I farmed in thofe countries, I think I fliould 
manure four or five acres every year with dead flies. Two other articles of culture in 
this climate, which deferve to be mentioned, though too inconfiderabie to be a national 
object, are capers in Provence, and oranges at Iiieres. The latter plant is fo tender, 
that this is fuppofed to be the only part of France in which it will thrive in the open 
air. The whole of Rouflillon is to the fouth of this, yet none are to he found there. 
I went to I-Iieres to view them, and it was with pain I found them almoft, without 
exception, fo damaged by the froft, in the winter of 1788, as to be cut down, fome to 
the ground, and others to the main Item. Vaft numbers of olives were in the fame 
fituaticn throughout the whole olive-diftria, and abundance of them abfolutely killed. 
Thus we find, that in the inoft foutherly part of France, and even in the mod flickered 
and fecure fituations, fuch fevere frofls are known as to deftroy he art cles of common 
cultivation. 

In the defcriplion I took of the climate of Provence, from Monf. lePrefident, Baron 
de la Tour d’AigueS, he informed me, that hail, in fome years, does not break glafs; 
but it was mentioned as an extraordinary thing. 1 lie only feafons in which is to be 
expefted rain with any degree of certainty, are the equinoxes, when it comes viol, ntly 
for a time. No dependence for a Angle drop in June, July, or Augufl, and the 
quantity always very flnall; which three months, and not the winter ones, are the 
pinching feafon for all great cattle. Sometimes not a drop falls for fix months toge¬ 
ther *. They have white frofts in March, and fometimes in April. The great heats 

* A writer, who has been criticifed for this aflerlion, was therefore right:—“ Telle ell la pofltion dei 
provinces du midi on 1’on refte forwent, fix mois enders, fans voir lumber tine feule goutted’eau.’' Corps 
Com^lei d'Jgri. tomviii. p. 56. 
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are never till the i$th of July, nor after the 15-th of September, Harveft begins June 
24th, and ends July 15th—and Michaelmas is the middle of the vintage. In many 
years no ihow is to be fecn, and the frofts not fevere. The fpriog is the worft feafon 
in the year, becaufe the vent de blze, the mmjlrale of the Italians, is terrible, and fuffi- 
cient, in the mountains, to blow a man off his horfe \ it is alfo dangerous to the health, 
from the fun, at the fame time, being both high and powerful. But in December, 
January, and February, the weather is truly charming, with the bize very rarely, but 
not always free from it; for on the 3d of January 1786, there was fo furious a mmjirak^ 
with fnow, that flocks were driven four or five leagues from their paftures; numbers 
of travellers, fhepherds, fheep and a lies in the Crau periftied. Five fhepherds were 
conducing eight hundred fheep to the butcheries at Marfeilles, three of whom, and 
almoft all the fheep, periflied To make a refidence in theft; provinces agreeable, a 
man fhould alfo avoid the great fummer heats* For during the lad week in July, and 
fome days in Auguft, I experienced fuch a heat at Carcaifonne, Mirepoix, Pamiers, 
See* as rendered the leaft exertion, in the middle of the day, oppreffive; it exceeded 
any thing I felt in Spain. It was impoflibie to fupport a room that was light. No com¬ 
fort but in darknefs; and even there reft was impoflibie from myriads of flies f. It is 
true, fuch heats are not of long duration ; if they were fo, nobody, able to quit the 
country, would refide in it, Thefe climates are difagreeable in fpring and fummer, 
and delicious in winter only. In the Bourbonnois, Limofin, and Touraine, there is no 
<uent de bize , On the mountains above Tour d’Aigues, are chiefly found lavendula—* 
thymus—ciftus rofea—ciftus albidus—foralia bitumina—buxus Temper virens—quercus 
ilex—pinus montana—rofmarinus ofGcinalis—rhamnus cathartica—geniftis montis ven- 
to fa—genifta Hi fpanica—juniper us Phoenicia—fatureja montanu—-bromus fylvatica, See-, 
In the bubbles of all the olive-diftrict, and in every wafte fpot are found centaurea ca- 
lycitropa—centaurea folftitialis,—alfo the eryngium cainpeftrmn, and the eryngium 
amethyftinum :—they havefown in Provence the datura ftrimonium, which is now ha¬ 
bituated to the country. I11 the mountains, from Cavalero to Frejus, and alfo in 
that ofEftrdles, the lentifeus—myrtus—arbutus—lavendula—ciftus—and lauruftintis. 

Upon a general view of the climate of France, and upon comparing it with that of 
countries, not fo much favoured apparently by nature, I may remark, that the prin¬ 
cipal fuperiority of it arifes from adapting fo large a portion of the kingdom to the 
culture of the vine ; yet this noble plant is moft unaccountably decried by abundance 
of writers, and efpecially by French ones, though the farmer is enabled to draw as 
extenftve a profit from poor and other wife barren, and even almoft perpendicular rocks, 
as from the richeft vales. Hence immenfe tracks of land may be ranked in France 
among the mod valuable, which in our climate would be abfoluiely wafte, or at leaft 
applied to no better ufe than warrens or /beep walks. This is the great fuperiority which 
climate gives to that kingdom over England :—of its nature and extent, I fhall treat 
fully under another head. 

The objeft of the next importance is peculiar to the olive and maize diftrifls, and 
confiftsin the power of having, from the nature of the climate, two crops a-year on 

* T'raitS rfe I'QIivkrt par M. Couture, if tom, Svo. Abe* 1786, tom. i\ p. 79, 

f I have been much furptHcd* that the late learned Mr, barmer fhould think it odd to find, by writers 
who treated oFfouthern climates, that driving away flies was an object of importance. Had he been with 
me m Spain and in Languedoc* in July and Auguft, he would have been very far from thinking there was 
any thing odd in it. Qbferv . m divers Pqffhges of Scripture , vol, iv, p. 159. 
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vaft tracks of their arable land : an early harveft, and the command of plants, which 
will not thrive equally well in more northern climates, give them this invaluable advan¬ 
tage. We fee wheat ftubbles left in England, from the middle of Auguft, to yield a 
few (hillings by flieep, which, in a hotter climate, would afford a fecond crop, yielding 
food foreman, fuch as millet, the fifty day maize (the cinquantina of the Italians) &c.; or 
prove a better feafon for turnips, cabbages, &c. than the common feafon for them here. 
In Dauphine, I faw buck-wheat in full bloffom the 23d of Auguft, that had been fown 
after wheat. I do no more than name it here, fince, in another place, it muff be ex¬ 
amined more particularly. Mulberries might in France be an ohj d of far greater im¬ 
portance than they are at prefent, and yet the fpring frofts are fatal impediments tolhe 
culture: that this plant mud be confidered for all important purpofes, as adapted only 
to fouthem climates, appears from this, that Tours is the only place 1 know in France, 
north of the maize climate, where they are cultivated for filk with any fuccefs; confi- 
derable experiments have been made (as I fhall (hew in the proper place ■ for introducing 
them into Normandy and elfewhere, but with no fuccefs; and the force of this obfe£ 
vation is doubled, by the following fad — that they fucceed much better in the olive 
climate than in any part of the kingdom. But that they might be greatly extended, 
cannot for a moment be doubted. In going fouth, we did no: meet with them till we 
came to Caufade, near Montauban. In returning north, we faw them at Auch only 
—A few at Aguillon, planted by the Duke—'the promenade at Poitiers planted by 
the attendant—and another at VerteuI, by the Duke d’Anville; all which are experi¬ 
ments that have not been copied, except at Auch. But at Tours there is a final! dif- 
trid of them. In another direction, they are not met with after Moulins, and there 
very few. Maize is an objed of much greater confequence than mulberries; when I 
give the courfes of the French crops, it will be found that the only good hulbandry 
in the kingdom (fome fmall and very rich di If rifts excepted) arifes from the poffefliou 
and management of this plant. Where there is no maize, there are fallows; and where 
there are fallows, the people ilarve for want. For the inhabitants of a country to 
live upon that plant, which is the preparation for wheat, and at the fame time to keep 
their cattle fat upon the leaves of it, is to poffefs a treafurej for which they are indebted 
to their climate. The quantity of all the common forts of fruits, which, through the 
■greater part of France, is fuch as to form a confiderable objed in the fubfiftence'of the 
great mafs of people, is a point of more confequence than appears at firft fight. To 
balance thefe favourable circumftances, other countries, not fo happily fituated (efpe- 
cially England) have advantages of an oppofite nature, which are very material in the 
pradice of their agriculture : that humidity of atmofphere, which the French provinces 
north of vines enjoy—which F ngland has in a greater degree, and Ireland ftill more, 
and which is better marked by the hygrometer than by the rain gage, is of fingular im¬ 
portance in the maintenance of cattle by pafturage, and in adapting the courfes of crops 
to their fupport. Artificial graffes, turnips, cabbages, potatoes, &c. thrive belt in a 
humid climate. It would take up too much room here fully to explain this ; to men¬ 
tion it will be fufficient for thofe who have refleded on fimilar fubjeds. From a due 
attention to all the various circumftances that affed this queftion, which, relatively to 
agriculture, is the beft climate, that of France, or that of England ?—I have no hefita- 
tion in giving the preference to France. I have often heard, in converfation, the con¬ 
trary affu ted, and with fome appearance of reafon—but I believe the opinion hasarilen 
more from confidering the adual ftate of hufbandry in the two countries, than the dif- 
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in£t properties of the two climates. We make a very good ufe of cur’s j but the French 
are, in this reipeft, in their infancy, through more than half the kingdom *. 


Chap. V .—Of the Population of France. 

AS the fubjeft of population is bell treated by an inquiry into the induftry, agricul¬ 
ture, divifion of landed property, &c. 1 fhall at prefent merely lay before the reader 

fome facts collected with care in France, that afford ufeful data for political arithmeti¬ 
cians. Monf. I’Abbe Expilly, in his Didlionnaire dc la France, makes the number 
a 1,000,000. And the Marquis de Mirabeau f mentions an enumeration of the king¬ 
dom in 1755 ; total 18,107,000. In Normandy • ,665,200, and in Bretagne 847,500. 
Monf. de Buffon, in his IUJloire Naturelk , afligns for the population of the kingdom 
22,672,077. Monf. Meflance, in his Rcchercbes fur la Population, 4to. 1766, gives 
the details from which he draws the conclufion, that in many towns in Auvergne the 
births are to the number of inhabitants as 1 to 24 | Vv tV ; the marriages per annum 
1 to 514 inhabitants; and families, one with another, compofed of 54 -f-, or 24 fa¬ 
milies contain 124 inhabitants. In various towns intheLycnnois, births Are to the inha¬ 
bitants as 1 to 23^; the marriages per .annum 1 to 11 1 perfons; and families cora- 
pofed 4 £ -f? J ; 80 families contain 381 inhabitants. In various towns in Normandy 
the births to the inhabitants as 1 to 27 \ ; marriages per annum 1 to 114 perfons ; 

families are compofed of 3! J ^ ; 2 a rep relent 76 inhabitants. In the city of Lyons 
families are compofed' of 5! f --; 60 reprefent 316 inhabitants; and there are a few 
above 24 perfons per houfe in that city. In the city of Rouen families are compofed 
of 6 t V perfons ; and there are 64.^ perfons per houie. At Lyons 1 in 35 1 dies an¬ 
nually ; at Rouen 1 in 27J. Mean life in fome parilhes in the generality of Lyons 25 
years; ditto in the generality of Rouen 25 years 10 months. At Paris 1 in 30 dies 
annually : a family confifts of 8, and each houfe contains 24* perfons. By comparing 
the number of births in every month at Paris, for forty years, he found that thofe in 
which conception flouriihed mod were May, June, July, and Augull, and that the mor¬ 
tality for forty years was as follows: 


Months, Deaths. 
March, - 77,803 
April, - 76,815 
May, - 72,198 

January, 69,166 


Months, Deaths, 
February, 66,789 
December, 60,9 j .6 
June, - 58,272 
July , - 57,339 


Months, Deaths, 
Oftober, 54)897 
September, 54,339 
November, 54,029 
Augull, 52,479, 


It fhould appear from this table, that the influence of the fun is as important to human 
health as it is to vegetation- What pity that we have not fimilar tables of cities in all 
the different latitudes and eircumltances of the globe. 


• The minute details concerning agriculture are omitted, as, however valuable in themfelves, they lit¬ 
tle accord with the nature of this publication. 

f L’Ami dn Hommet. 1760. 5th edit. tom. iv. p. 184. 

i The committee of Mtndieite afferts, that each family in France-confifts of five, as each ha* three chil¬ 
dren. Ltnqittemt Rapport, p. 34. 
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At Clermont Ferrand 1 in 38 dies annually.—At Carcaffonne 1 in 22I* —At Valence 
1 in 24^ — At Vi try ie Francois 1 in 23!*—AtElboeuf 1 in 2gf.—At Loviers 1 in 314* 

-—At Hqnfleur 1 in 24,—At Vernon t in 25.—At Gifors 1 in 29, — At Pont-au-de- 
Mer 1 in 33-—At Neufchatel 1 in 24(1.—At Pont FEveque 1 in 26,—At Ie Havre 1 
in 35, Upon a companion in feven principal provinces of the kingdom, population in 
Jixty years has augmented in the proportion of 211 to 196, or a thirteenth. General 
deduction;—that the number of people in France in 1761 was 23,909*400* Monk 
Moheau * gives to the bell peopled provinces 1700 inhabitants per Iquare league; and 
to the worn 500; the medium 873, at which rate he makes the total 23,500,000, 
and an increafe of a ninth fince 1688* The ifle of Gieron is peopled at the rate of 
2886 per league, and that of Re 4205. He alfo calculates that 1 in 36 dies, and 1 
in 26 is bom every year* ‘ Monf. Necker, in his work ie FAdrumijlratmi des Finances 
de la Frame , has the following particulars, which it is alfo neceffary to have in our at¬ 
tention Births in the whole kingdom per annum, on an average, of 1776, 77, 78, 
7g, and 80, were 963,207 which,.'multiplied by 25I, the proportion he fixes on, 
gives 24,802,580 inhabitants in France* He notices the grofs error of the monormfies^ 
in eftimating the population of the kingdom at 15 or 16 millions,—A later authority, 
but given in whole numbers, and therefore not accurate, hares the population of the 
kingdom at 25,500,000, of which the clergy are fuppofed to be 80,000, the nobility 
110,000, the protefhiits 3,000,000, and Jews 30,000 t: the committee of impofts 
affert, that to multiply the births in the cities of France by 30, will give their population 
with fufficient truth; but for the country not fo high J. The rule of 30 would make 
the population 28,896,210, But much later than all thefe authorities, the National 
Affembly has ordered fuch enquiries to be made into the population of the kingdom, 
as have produced a much greater degree of accuracy than was ever approached before ; 
this has been done by the returns of taxes, in which allperfons, not liable to be charged 
are entered in what we fhould call the duplicates ; and as the directions for making thefe 
lifts are pofitive and explicit, and no advantage whatever refidts to the people by con¬ 
cealing their numbers, but on the contrary, in many inftances, they are favoured in 
taxation, by reafon of the number of their children, we may fureiy conclude, that thefe 
returns are the fafeft guides to diredl our calculations* Here follows the detail: 

* Recher* fur la Population de la France ^ 8v<v 

4 B'tUiothequc de PHomme Pullique* par Meff. de Coadorcet s Pey found, St le Chapdier, tom Ui. 

j Rapport de CorrMl d* Impof jur k 1 Taxth p* 2jr. f 
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Etat ginirak de la Population du Royaume de la France . 
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214,200 

268,800 

72, 

Seine Sc Oife, 

105,900 

214,100 

320,000 

3 *, 

I ,n Giroiide, 

200,000 

408,000 

608,000 

73 , 

Le Seine Infcrlevre, 

184,550 

261,316 

445.866 

33, 

D‘Her auk, 

108,700 

155,833 

*64*533 

74 , 

Lj Seine & Marne, 

52,300 

* 93 i 3 °o 

34 J> 6 co 

34 : 

I/me et Villame, 

50,800 

459,866 

490,666 

75 , 

Des deux Sevrts 3< 

jp 3 co 

H 7 i 035 

* 13.335 

35* 

I/indrej 

'■ 50,650 

219,750 

270,400 

76 , 

l.a Somme, 

91,600 

* 94)533 

3^6,133 

36, 

1/ lod re et Loire^ 

82^00 

267,566 

549,866 

77 , 

Le Tarn, 

51,900 

I 7 L 500 

230,400 

37 . 

VlCe re, 

33 i 7 ^° 

269,873 

3 ° 3*573 

78, 

Le Vitr, 

49,900 

213,566 

263,466 

38, 

Du Jura. 

3d, 9 00 

218,700 

349 * 6 oo 

79 , 

La Vendee, 

34 , 9 °° 

191t*33 

226,133 

39, 

Des L;:r,des, 

36^00 

209,700 

246,200 

80, 

I .a Vienne, 

48,7^ 

232,900 

281,600 

40, 

Loire ec Cher, 

51,400 

207,800 

25^,200 

81, 

La Haute Vienne, 

41,300 

140,033 

jSi.333 

4 l * 

La Haute Loi.e, 

41,ICO 

17 W 3 

*13,333 

82, 

Les Vofges, 

28,200 

291,800 

3 20,000 

4*. 

La Loire Tufericure, 

108,100 

r 399**33 

507,733 

83, 

t/Ycnuie, 

72,900 

366,566 

439.466 


Catry /Wwanrd, 

'2tJ47>^ 

I <a ,019,551 

1 1 2 , 59^77 


Totnl 

5^9M° 

20,521,53 s 

*6,363 £74 


Eftimatihg the acres at 131,722,295* and [he people as here detailed, we find that it 
makes, within a finall frafl;ion, five acres a head. That proportion would be 13 1, 3 15,270 
acres* If England were equally well peopled, [here fhould be upon 46.915,933 acres, 
rather more than 9,000,000 fouls* And for our two illands, to equal France in this 
refped, there fhould be in them 19,867,117 fouls. j inltead of which there are not more 
than 15,000,000. 

Anobfervation, rather curious, may be made on this detail; it appears, that lefs [had 
one-fourth of the people inhabit towns; a very remarkable circumflance, bccaufe it is 
commonly obferved, and doubtlefs founded on certain facts, that in fJoiiriibing countries 
the half of a nation is found in towns. Many writers, I believe, have looked upon (his 
as the proportion in England : in Holland, and in Lombardy, the riche ft countries in 
Europe, the fame probably exitls. I am much inclined to connect this Angular faG, re¬ 
lating to France, with that want of effeffc and fuccefs in its agriculture, which I have re¬ 
marked in aimoft every part of the kingdom ; refulting alfo from the extreme divifion 
of the foil into little properties* It appears likewife* from this detail, that their towns 
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are not cohfiderable enough to give that animation and vigour to the induftry of the 
country, which is bell encouraged by the activity of the demand which cities afford for 
the products of agriculture, A more certain and unequivocal p]*oof of the justice of my 
remarks, on the too great and mifchievmis divifion of landed property and farms in that 
kingdom could hardly have arifen : and it yields the cleared conviction, that the progrefs 
of national improvement has been upon the whole but fmali in France, The manufac¬ 
tures and commerce of the kingdom mull have made a Ids advance than one would have 
conceived poffible, not to have effected a proportion far different from this of a fifth, 
A really adlive indufiry, proportioned to the real refources of the kingdom, fhould long 
ago have purged the country (to tile an expreffion of Sir James Stuart's) of thofa fuper- 
fiuous mouths,—I do not fay hands ; for they eat more than they work ; and it is their 
want of employment that ought to drive them into towns. Another obfervation is fug- 
gefted by this curious table of population ; l have repeatedly, in the diary of my jour¬ 
ney, remarked, that the near approach to Paris is a deiert compared to that of London ; 
that the diff erence is infinitely greater than the difference of their population} and that the 
wa'nt of traffic, on the high roads, is found every where in the kingdom as well as at Paris, 
Now it deferves notice, that the great reforr, which is every where obfervable on the 
highways of England, flows from the number, fize, and wealth of our towns, much more 
than from any other circumftance* It is not the country, but towns that give the rapid 
circulation from one part of a kingdom to the other j and though, at firft fight, France 
may be thought to have the advantage in this refpefl, yet a nearer view of the fubjeft will 
allow of no fuch conclufion. In the following lift, the Englifti column has furely the 
advantage: 


Englifh. 

Trench. 

Englifti* 

French* 

London, 

Paris, 

Manchefter, 

Rouen, 

Dublin, 

Lyons, 

Birmingham, 

Lille, 

Edinburgh, 

Bourdeaux, 

Norwich, 

Nifmes, 

Liverpool, 

Marfeilles, 

Cork, 

St. Malo, 

Briftol, 

Nantes, 

Glafgow, 

Bayonne, 

NewcalUe, 

Hull, 

Havre, 

Rochelle, 

Bath, 

Verfailles. 


* The vaft fuperiority of London and Dublin, to Paris and Lyons, renders the whole 
eomparifon ridiculous, I believe, London, without exaggeration, to be alone equal to 
Paris, Lyons, Bourdeaux, and Marfeilles, as appears by the lifts of population, and by 
the wealth and trade of all. But if we reflect, that the towns of England, &c. are por¬ 
tions of a population of fifteen millions only, and tbofe of France parts of twenty-fix 
millions, the eomparifon fhews at once the vaftly greater activity there mud be in one 
country than in the other *. 

Of all the fubjefts of political oeconomy, I know not one that has given rife to fuch 
a cloud of errors as this of population. It feems, for fome centuries, to have been con- 
fidered as the only fure tefl of national profperity. The politicians of thofe times, and 

* What c:in be thought of thole marvellous politicians, the nobilfty of Bourdon, who call for entrees at 
the gates of the cities, not as a good mode of taxation, but to reft rain the too great populoufnefs of cities, 
** which never takes place but by the depopulation of the country* 0 Cahier, p. 20. The Count de Mira- 
beau* in his Monarchic Prufiienne, recurs often to the fame idea* He was grofsly erroneous, when he dated 
the fubje&s of the King of France as thrice more numerous than thofe of England, if he meant by England, 
we are to fuppofe, Scotland and Ireland alfo* tom* k p. 402* 
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the majority of them in the prefen t, have been of opinion, that, to enumerate the p ep- 
pie, was the only ftep neceffaYy to be taken, in order to afcertam the degree in which a 
country was flourilhing. Two-and-twenty years ago, in my c< Tour through the North , 
of England, 1769/’ I entered my caveat againft fuch a doftrine, and prefumed to affert, 
M that no nation is rich or powerful by means of mere numbers of people; it is the in- 
duftrious alone that conflitute a kingdom's ftrength; that affertibn I repeated in my 
** Political Arithmetic, 1774 and in thefecond part, 1779, under other combinations. 
About the fame time a genius of a fuperiorcaft (Sir James Stuart,) very much exceeded 
my weak efforts, and, with a ma'fterly hand, explained the principles of population. 
Long fince that period, other writers have arifen who have viewed thefubjeft in its right 
light 1 and of thefe none have equalled Monf. Herenfchwandt, who, in his €t Economic 
Politique Moderne y 1786 ; s> and his a Difeours fur la Divifieri des Penes % 1788/* has 
aim oft exhaufted the fubjecL I fhall not, however, omit to name the report of the 
committee of Mendicite in the National Affembly. The following paffage does the high- 
eft honour to their political difcermnent:— ct C y eji ainji que malgre les affections^ fans 
csffe repetSes dtpiiis vhigt ans, de taus les ecrivurns polftiques am plucent la prof peri 0 dfmi 
empire dans fa plus grands population , une population excejjive fans un grand travail iff 
fans des produdlions abmdantcs , feroit au cent raire une devorante far charge pour mi eiat; 
car , // faudroit alors que cctte excefffive population partageaf les benefices de celkqui , fans 
elk\ cut trouve unefubfflence fiiffifante ; il faudroit que la mimefomme de travail fut a ban- 
demise a une plus grande quaniite de bras ; il faudroit enfin ncceffairemeni que le prix de cc 
travail haijfat par la plus grande concurrence des travailleurs^ d 7 on refulteroii une indi - 
genes comple tie pour ceux qui tie trouveroient pcs de travail , £sf une fubffiance incomplete pour 
ecu x-mimes aux quels il ne feroit pas refufef *—France itfelf affords an irrefragable proof 
of the truth of thefe fentiments^ for I am clearly of opinion, from the observations 1 
made in every province of the kingdom, that her population is fo much beyond the pro¬ 
portion of her induftry and labour, that fhe would be much more powerful, and infi¬ 
nitely more flourilhing, if fhe had five or fix millions lefs of inhabitants. From her too 
great population, fbe prefents, in every quarter, fuch fpeftacles of wretchednefs, as are 
abfdlutely in confident with that degree of national felicity, which fhe was capable of at¬ 
taining even under her old government, A traveller much lefs attentive than I was to 
objects of this kind, mu ft fee at every turn molt unequivocal ftgns of diftrefs* That thefe 
fhould exift, no one can wonder who confiders the price of labour, and of provilions, 
and the mifery into which a fmall rife in the price of wheat.throws the lower claffes ; a 
mifery, that is fore to increafe itfelf by the alarm it excites, left fubfiftence fihould be 
wanted. The caufesof this great population were certainly not to be found in the be¬ 
nignity of the old government yielding a due protection to the lower claffes, for, on the 
contrary, it abandoned them to the mercy of the privileged orders. It is fair, however, 
to obferve, that there was nothing in the principles of the old government, fo direflly 
inimical to population, as to prevent its increafe. Many croaking writers in France have 
repeatedly announced the depopulation of that kingdom, with pretty much the fame 
truth and ingenuity that have been exercifed on the fame fubjecl in England, Monf, 
Necker, in a very ienffble paffage, gives a decifive anfwer to them, which is at the fame 
time -thoroughly applicable to the fkitecJf England, as well as to that of France J. Nor 
can the great population ol France be attributed £0 the climate, for the tables of births 

* See particularly, ,p 4S 53. &c» 

+ P ancle Trmmt du. Omiti pour Ptxtiti&ion de la Mcndieite prcfentl par M. de Lhnirurt, Sv6*. r p. 6. 1700- 

J De l'Adminift, cks Fiiiances. GuvreSn 410, JLotidreS, |>. $zq m 
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jyid burials offer nothing more favourable in that kingdom, than in our own. And a 
much worfe climate in Holland and Flanders, and in fome parts of Germany and Italy, 
is attended with a ftill greater populoufnefs *. Nor is it to be imputed to an extraordinary 
profperity of manufactures, for our own are much more confiderable, in proportion to 
the number of people in the two countries. 

This great popuioufnefs of France I attribute very much to the divifion of the lands 
into final! properties, which takes place in that country to a degree; of which we have in 
England but little conception. Whatever promiles the appearance even of fubfiflence, 
induces men to marry* The inheritance of ten or twelve acres to be divided amongft the 
children of the proprietor, will be looked to with the views of a permanent fettlement, 
and either occafions a marriage, the infants of which die young for want of fufficient 
nourifhment t; or keeps children at home, diftreffing their relations, long after the 
time that they fhould have emigrated to towns. In diftricls that contain immenfe quan¬ 
tities of wafte land of a certain degree of fertility, as in the roots of the Pyrenees, be¬ 
longing to communities ready to fell them, eeconomy and induflry, animated with the 
vietvs of fettling and marrying, flourifii greatly : in fuch neighbourhoods lbmething like 
an American increafe takes place; and, if the land be cheap, little dillrefs is found. 
But as procreation goes on rapidly, under fuch circumfkmces, the lead check to fub- 
fiftence is attended with great mifery; as waftes becoming dearer, or the belt portions 
being fold, or difficulties arifing in the acquifition; all which cafes I met with in thofe 
mountains. The moment any impediment happens, the dillrefs of fuch people will be 
proportioned to the a&ivity and vigour which had animated population. It is obvious, 
that in the cafes here referred to, no dillrefs occurs, if the manufactures and commerce 
of the diflrict are fo flourilhing as to demand all this fuperfluity of rural population as 
fall as it arifes; for that is precifely the balance of employments which prevails in a well 
regulated fociety; the country breeding people to fupply the demand and confumption 
of towns and manufactures. " Population will, in every Hate, increafe perhaps too fait 
for this demand. England is in this refpect, from the unrivalled profperity of her ma¬ 
nufactures, in a better fituation than any oilier country in Europe ; but even in Eng¬ 
land population is fometimes too aftive, as we fee dearly by the dangerous increafe of 
poor’s rates in country villages; and her manufactures being employed very much for 
fupplying foreign confumption, they are often expofed to bad times; to a Hack demand, 
which turns thoufands out of employment, and fends them to their parifhes for fupport. 
Since the conclufion of the American war, however, nothing of this kind has happened; 
and the fevenyears which have elap fed fince that period, maybe named as the molt decisively 
profperous which England ever knew. It has been faid to mein France, would you leave 
uncultivated lands wafte, rather than let them be cultivated in fmall portions, through a 
fear of population ?—I certainly would not: I would oil the contrary, encourage their 
culture; but I would prohibit the divifion of fmall farms, which is as mifehievous to cul¬ 
tivation, as it is fure to be diftreffing to the people. The indiferirainate praife of a great 
fub-diviflon, which lias found its way unhappily into the National Affembly, muft have 
arifen from a want of examination into facts: go to diftri&s where the properties are mi¬ 
nutely divided, and you will find (at leaft I have done it univerfally) great dillrefs, and 
even mifery, and probably very bad agriculture. Go to others, where fuch fub-divifioa 

* A very ingenious Italian writer Hates the people of France at 1290 fouls per league ; and in Italy at 
1335. FMrcni Reflexions f tr * s Agrtt* p * 2 4 3. 

+ Monf, Necktr, in the fame fe£tion ns that quoted above, remarks this to be the cafe m France ; and 
juftly obferves, that the population of fuch a country being compofed of too great a proportion of infants, 
a million of people implies neither the force nor labour of a million in countries other wife conftttuted* 
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has not taken place, and you will find a better cultivation, and infinitely lefs mifery,; 
and if vou would fee a diltrict, with as little difirefs in it as is confident with the political 
fyftem of the old government of France, you muft aiTu; ediy go where there are no little 
properties at alb You mufl vifit the great farm's mBeauce, Picardy, part of Normandy, 
and Artois, and there you will find no more population than what is regularly employed 
and regularly paid ; and if irvfuch diftri&you fiiould, contrary to this rule, meet with 
much difirefs, it is twenty to one but that it is in aparifii which has fume commons that 
tempt the poor to have cattle—to have property—and, in confequcnce, mifery. "When 
you are engaged in this political tour, finifh it by feeing England, and I will fhew you a 
fet of pcafants well clpathcd, well nourlfhed, tolerably drunken from fuperfiuity, well 
lodged, and at their eafe ; and yet amongft them, not one in a thoufand has either land 
or cattle. When you have viewed all this, go back to your tribune, and preach, if you 
pleafe, in favour of a minute divifion of landed property. There are two other grofs 
errors. In illation to this fubjefl:, that fiiould be mentioned ; thefe are, the encourage¬ 
ments that are fometimes given to marriage, and the idea of the importance of attracting 
foreigners. Neither of thefe Is at all admillible on juft principles, in fuch a country as 
France, The predominant evil of the kingdom, is the having fo great a population, that 
file can neither employ nor feed it: why then encourage marriage? would you breed 
mere people, becaufe you have more already than you know what to do with ? You 
have fo great a competition for food, that your people are ftarving or in mifery ; and 
you would encourage the production of more to encourage that competition. It may 
almoft be quefiioned, whether the contrary policy ought not to be embraced ? whether 
difficulties fiiould not be laid on the marriage of ihofe who cannot make it appear that 
they have aprofpe£t of maintaining the children that (hall be the fruit of it? But why 
encourage marriages which are fore to take place in all filiations in which they ought to 
take place ?—There is no inftance to be found of plenty of regular employment being 
firft eftablifhed, where marriages have not followed in a proportionate degree. The 
policy, therefore, at befi is ufelefs, and may be pernicious. Nor is the attraction of fo¬ 
reigners definable In fuch a kingdom as France. It does not feem reasonable to have a 
peasantry half ftarved for want of employment, arifing from a too great populoufnefs ; 
and yet, at the fame time, to import foreigners, to increafe the competition for employ¬ 
ment and bread, which are infufficient for the prefent population of the kingdom. This 
muft;be the effect, if the new comers be mduftrious ; if they belong to the higher clafles, 
their emigration from home mufl; be very infignificant and by no means an objeft of true 
policy; they miift leave their own country, not in confequence of encouragement given 
In another, but from fotne ftrokes of ill policy at home* Such Infiances are indeed out 
of the common courfe of events, like the perfections of a Duke d’Alva, or the revo¬ 
cation of the edifit of Nantes. It is the duty of every country, to open its arms, through 
mere humanity, to receive fuch fugitives; and the advantages derived from receiving 
them may be very confiderable, as was the cafe with England. But this is nor the kind 
of emigrations to which I would allude, but rather to the eftablifiiment of fuch colonies 
as the King of Spain’s, in the Sierre Morena. German beggars were imported, at an 
immenfe expence, and fupplied with every thing ncceffary to eftablifit little farms in thofe 
deferts; whilft at the fame time, evenly town in Spain fwarmed with multitudes of idle 
and poor vagrants, who owed their fupport to bifliops and convents. Supprefs gradu¬ 
ally this blind and indiferiminate charity, the parent of infinite abufe and mifery, and at 
the fame time give fimilar employments to your own poor ; by means of this policy, 
you will want no foreigners ; and you may fettle ten Spanifh families for the expence of 
one German. It is very common to hear of the want of population in Spain, and (bine 
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other countries; but fuch ideas are ufually the refult of ignorance, iince alt ill go¬ 
verned countries are commonly too populous. Spain, from the happinefs of its climate, 
is greatly lo, notwithflanding the apparent fcarcity of inhabitants; for, as it has been 
fiiewn above, that country which has more people than it can maintain by induftry, 
who inufl either ftarve, or remain a dead weight on the charity of others, is manifellly 
too populous *; and Spain is perhaps the bed peopled country in Europe, in proportion 
to its induftry. When the great evil is having more people than there is wifdom, in 
the political inftitutes of a country to govern, the remedy is not by attracting foreigners 
—it lies much nearer home. 

Consumption. 


j-- " ------ —— - — -----—— 

Twenty Tears Confumption at Paris, of Oxen , Calves, Sheep, and Hogs, as 
entered in the Books of the Entrees * 

Years, 1 

Oxen, 

Calves, 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Years. 

Oxen. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Hogs, 

1767, 

68, 

6g, 

70, 

7 *> 

7 a > 

73 . 

74 . 

75 . 
7 6 - 

68,763 

69,985 

66,586 

66,818 

65,360 

63.390 

65,324 

68^025 

68,306 

7 I v 208 

106,579 

112,949 

111*608 

110,578 
107,598 
lot,791 

99-749 

103,247 

109,435 

102,291 

35 3 >577 

344 , 3*0 

333 > 9 * 6 

3 3 5 , 0 ! 3 
3 M > 1£ 4 

293.946 

3 ° 9 ,, 37 

3 0 9.573 

309,662 

328,505 

37, 3 99 

32*299 

36,186 
36,712 

3^,753 

28,610 

30,032 

32,722 

, 37.740 

* 777 , 

7 8 . 

79 > 

80, 

81, 
Sr, 

83 . 

84, 
8 . 5 . 
86, 

7 *.755 
73,606 
73,468 
71,488 
70,484 
72,107 
71,042 
72,984 
73,846 
73.088 

104*600 
107,252 
99,952 
104,825 j 

99*533 

100*706 

98,4,78 

ioojiia 

94 * 7*7 

3 9*575 

343 O° 0 

328,868 

1324,028 
308,043 
3 * 7.68 1 
5*6.563 ■ 

321.627 
327,034 

332.628 
328,699 

35.S23 

3C,2o + 

38,211 

4*. 4*9 
41,105 

44.77 a 
39 ,* 77 
39.621 
28,697 
39.577 

Average.—Oxen, 69,^83* Calves, 103,271. Sheep, 323,762, Hogs, 36,332, 


Thefe are the quantities for which duties are paid; but it is calculated by the officers of 
the cuftoms, that what enters contraband, and for which nothing is paid, amounts to 
ene-fixth of the whole f. 

The confumption of flour is 1500 facks per diem, each weighing 3201b. requiring 
nine feptiers of corn to yield four of thofe lacks, or 3375 feptiers per diem. This is, 
per annum, 1,231,375 feptiers; the French political arithmeticians agree in calculating 
the confumption of their people per head, at three feptiers for the whole kingdom on 
an average; but this will not lead us to the population of the capital, as the immenfe 
confumption of meat in it mu ft evidently reduce confiderably that proportion. It may 
probably be eftimated at two feptiers, which will make the population 615,037 fouls. 
Monf. Necker’s account of the population was 660,000. The enumeration in 17130 
made the numbers no more than 550,800 ; and there are abundant reafons for believ¬ 
ing the affertion, that this capital was diminiflied by the revolution in that proportion at 
lead. This point is, however, ascertained by the confumption, which is now 1150 facks 
a day, or reduced one-tenth, which,, at two feptiers of corn, implies a population of 

* An Italian author, with whom I liad the pleafure of converfing at Turin, juflly obferves, " Quanto la 
popolazione proporzionata ai prodotti della natura e dell’ arte e vantaggiofa ad una nazioue, altrettanto e 
noma una popolazione foverchia.” L’Abbate Vafco, Rifpojla al quejito propojlo da Ita Real? Accad. debit 
Seienze, &c. tiro. 1788. p. 85. 

■j-To foiiie it may appear ftrange, how fuch a commodity as live oxen, can be ftrmggled in great quantities- 
but the means of doing it are numerous ; oue was difeovered, and many more of the fame fort are fitppofed to 
csift undifeeyered : a fubterraneous paffage was pierced under the wall, going From a court-yard without the 
wall, to a butcher’s yard within; and whole droves of oxen, &c. entered by it in the night for a long time, 
before it was known. The officers. of the barriers are convinced, that on- an average of commodities, one. 
fixth is fmnggkd. 
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1 !54j 344» an ^ " s t ' 1 ’ s comes within 2000 of the actual enumeration, it proves that two 
feptiers a head is an accurate eflimate ; and though it does not perfectly agree with 
JVionf. Necker’s account of the former population of Paris, yet it is much nearer to it 
than the calculations made to correct that account, by Dr. Price, and by the very able 
and ingenious political arithmetician, Mr. Ilowbt. As the late enumeration thews the 
population of Paris to have been (proportimably to the confumption of corn] 6 151937 
fouls, when its births amounted to 20,550, this fa£t confirms the general calculation in 
France, that the births in a great city are to be multiplied by thirty ; for the above men¬ 
tioned number fo multiplied, gives 6:6,500, which comes fo near the truth, that the 
difference is not worth correcting. M. Necker's multiplier is confirmed clearly ; and 
the event, which gives to France a population of 26,000,000, has proved, that Dr. 
Price, who calculated them at above 30,000,000, was as grofly miftaken in his exag¬ 
geration of French poputousncfs, as Mr. Howiet has fliewn him to be in his diminution 
of that of England. It feems indeed to have been the fate of that calculator to have 
been equally refuted upon almoft every political queflion he handled ; the miichief of 
inclofures—the depopulation of England—the populoufnefs of France—and the denun¬ 
ciation of ruin he pronounced fo authoritatively again! t a variety of annuitant focieties, 
that have fiourifhed almoft in proportion to the diftrefl'es he afligned them. 1 he con¬ 
fumption of wine at Paris, on an average of the laft twenty years, has been from 230,000 
to 260,000 muids per annum; average, 245,000. In 17S9 it funk rather more than 
50,000 muids, by Smuggling, during the conmfions of that period. In 245,000 muids 
there are 70,560,000 Paris pints;, or Englifh quarts, which makes the daily confuittp- 
tion 193,315 quarts; and if to this, according to the computation of the commit ol the 
barriers, one-fmh is to be added for fmuggling, it makes 225,534, which is one-third 
of a quart, and one-tenth of that third per In ad per diem. The confumption of meat 
is very difficult to be calculated, becaufe the weight of the beafts is not noted ; I can 
guefs at it only, and therefore the reader will pay no other attention to what follow's 
than to a mere conjecture. I viewed many hundreds of ihe oxen, at different time', 
and eflimate the average at fixty ftone ; but as there aredoubtlefs many others fmaller, 
let us calculate at 50, or jcolb. and let us drop fmuggling in thefe caies, fince though 
it may on the whole, be one-fixth yet it cannot be any thing like that in thefe com¬ 
modities ; the calves at i2olb. the fhecp at 6olb. and the hogs at loolb. 


Oxen, 

----- 69,893, at 7oolb. 

48,918,1001b, 

Calves, 

----- 103,271, at 120 

12,392,520 

Sheep, 

----- 323,762, at 60 

I 9 ) 4 2 5 ’ 7 2 ° 

Hogs, 

* - - - ■ 3 6 > 333 > at lco 

3,633,200 


Total *, - 

S 4 > 3 6 9>540 


This quantity divided amongft a population of 615,937, gives to each perfon 1361b. of 
meat for his annual confumption, or above one-third of a pound per diem. During 
the fame twenty years, the confumption of London was on an average, per annum, 
92,539 oxen, and 649,369 fheepf. Thefe oxen probably weighed 84clb, each, and 
the fheep ioolb.; which two articles only,, without calvesor hogs, make 142,669,660 ; 

* Long fince this was written, I received Monf Lavoifiei’s Rtfitftats d’un otivrage, 1791. in which he 
gives a tabic cf the Parts confumption; but l do not know on what authority, lot the weight per head 
he makes the total of all meats 82,300,0001b. 

f Report oj the Com. of the Court of Common Council . 1786- Folio, p. 75* 
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yet thefe quantities do not nearly contain the whole number brought to London, which 
for want of fiich taxes as at Paris, can be di(covered with no certainty. The confutop¬ 
tion of Rrcft is regiftered for the year 1778, when 22,000 people, in 1900 hoiriei, con- 
fumed 82,000 boifeau, each 1501b. of corn of all forts ; 16.000 bariques of wine and 
brandy, and 1000 of cyder and beer*. This confumption amounted to per head— 
corn 2 i feptiers, of 2401b. per annum; — wine, brandy, beer, and cyder, one-third 
of a quart per head per diem. Nancy, in 1733, when it contained 19,645 fouls, 
con fumed. 

Oxen, 2402.—Calves, 9073.—-Sheep, 11,863.-Total, 23,338. 

It con fumed, therefore, more than one of thefe pieces per head of its population. In 
1738, when it contained 19,831 fouls, it confumed. 

Oxen, 3.309.—Calves, 5058.—'Sheep, 9549.-Total, 16,896!; 

above three-fourths each. The confumption of Paris is three fourths of one of thefe 
beads per head of population. As the fineft cattle in the kingdom are fent to the capi¬ 
tal, the proportions in number ought to be lefs; but the wealth of that capital would 
have juftified the fuppofition of a frill greater comparative confumption. 

Chap. XVII.— Of the Police of Corn in France. 

OF all fubje&s, there is none comparable to the police of corn, for difplaying the 
folly to which men can arrive, who do not betray a want of common fenfe in reafoning 
on other topics. One tells us (I confine myfelf chiefly to French authorities, engaged 
as I am at prefent in refearches in that kingdom) that the price is in exa£t proportion 
to the quantity of corn, and to the quantity of money at the fame time in the king¬ 
dom |; and that when wheat fells at 36 livres the feptier, it is a proof there is not half 
enough to laft till harveft §. He propofes to have magazines in every market, and to 
prohibit, under fevere penalties, a higher price than 24 livres. This would be the in¬ 
fallible method to have it very foon at 50, and perhaps igo livres. That the price of 
corn does not depend on the quantity of money, is proved by the fudden rife proceeding 
from alarms, of which this author might have known an inftance in the year he printed; 
for Monf. Necker’s memoir to the National Affembly was no fooner difperfed, than the 
price rofe in one week 30 per cent.; yet the quantity in the kingdom, both of money 
and corn, remained juft as before that memoir was publiflied. But it has already been 
fufficiently proved, that a very frnall deficiency of the crop will make an enormous dif¬ 
ference in the price. I may add, that the mere apprehenfion of a deficiency, whether 
ill or well founded, will have the fame efleft. From this circumftance, I draw a con- 
clufion of no trifling import to all governments; and that is, never to exprefs publicly 
any apprehenfion of a want of corn; and the only method by which government can 
exprefs their fears, is by proclamations againft export: prohibitions ; ordonances of re¬ 
gulation of fale; arrets, or laws againft monopolizers; or vain and frivolous boalts, 
like thofe of Monk Necker, of making great imports from abroad—all thefe meafures 
have the fame tendency ; they confirm amongft the people the apprehenfion of want ; 
for when it is found amongft the lowed orders, that government is alarmed as well as 
they themfelves, their own fears augment; they rife in a rage againft monopolizers, or 
fpeculators, as they ought rather to be called, and then every ftep they take has the never- 

* Eneychp. Me’.homque Marine , t. i. part i, p. 198. f Defcrip. tie la Lorraine, par 

M. Du rival 3 tom 410. 1778. t. ii. p. 5. \ Cmful.jur la Cherti des Grains, par M. Vaudrcy. 

1789. 8vo, p. 5. § lb. p.7, 8, 19. 
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failing effect of iotreafing the evil ; the price rlfes (till higher* as it muff do inevitably, 
when fuch furious obflruflions are thrown on the interior trade in corn, as to make it a 
matter of great and fierious danger to have any thing to do with it* In fuch a fnuauon 
of madnelkand felly in the people, the plenty of one diffrift cannot ftfpply the want of 
another, without fuch a monftrous premium, as {hall not only pay the expence of tranf- 
port, but infure the corn, when lodged in granaries, again ft the blind and violent fuk 
picions of the people* To raife this fpirit, nothing more is neceffary than for govern¬ 
ment to iftiie any decree whatever, that discovers an alarm ; the people immediately are 
apprehenfive of fanline ; and this apprehennon can never take place without creating 
the reality in a great meafure- It is therefore the duty of a wife and enlightened go 
vermneur, if at any time they fliould fear a Chart provifion of corn, to take the molt 
private and cautious meafores pofiible, either to prevent export, by buying up the corn 
that is oo Hefted for exportation, and keeping it within the kingdom, a meal tire eafy to 
be done through individuals, or to encourage import, and to avoid making any public 
decree or declaration. The biftory of corn, in France, during the year 1789, was a 
moll extraordinary proof of the juftnefs of thefe principles. Wherever I pafFcd, and it 
was through many provinces, I made inquiries into the catifes of the fcareity ; and was 
every where affured, that the dearnefs was the moft extraordinary circumftance in the 
world : for, though the crop had not been great, yet it was about an average one; and 
confequently that the deficiency muff certainly have been oecafioned by exportation, 
I demanded, if they were fore that an exportation had taken place?—They replied, no; 
but that it might have been done privately : this anfwer fofficiently ffiewed, that thefe 
exports were purely ideal* The dearnefs, however, prevailed to fuch a degree, in May 
and June particularly, (not without being fomented by men who fought to blow the dif- 
contents of the people into abfolute outrage,) that Monk Meeker thought it right not 
only to order immenfe cargoes of wheat, and every other fort of corn, to be bought up 
all over Europe, but like wife in June, to announce to the public, with great parade, the 
Reps that he had taken, in a paper called M moire inflruSfif\ in which be Rated, that he 
had bought, and ordered to be bought, 1,404,463 quiniaitx of different forts of grain, 
of which more than 800,000 were arrived- 1 was a perfonal vrirnefs, in many markets* 
of the effefl of this publication; inftead of finking the price, it railed it direftly, and 
enormoufly. Upon one market day, at Nangis, from 38 livres to 43 livres the feptier 
of 24clb* v and upon the following one to 49 livres, which was July 1 il; and on the next 
day, at Columicrs, it was taxed by the police at 4 livres ff, and 4 livres 6 f the 2 rib. ; 
but as the fanners would not bring It to market at that price, they fold it at their farms 
at 5! livres, and even 6 livres, or 57 livres the feptier. At Nangis it advanced, in 
fourteen days. 11 livres a feptier ; and at Columiers a great deal more* Now, it is to 
be obferved, that thefe markets are in the vicinity of the capital, for which Monk Mec* 
keris great foreign provifion was chiefly defigned ; and confequently if his meafures 
would have had any where a good effeft, it might have been expected here; but fince 
the contrary happened, and the price, in two marker, was raffed 25 per cent* we may 
reafonably conclude, that it did good no where ; but to what was this apparent fcareity 
imputable? Abfolutely to Monk Seeker's having faid in his memoir, a 0 ofy drives 
dans la minlftereje me hatai tie prendre des informations fur lefndnit de la recolte fur 
ks befoins des pays etrangers *. It was from thefe unfeafonable inquiries In September 

1788, 

* He has Introduced a Lifiuc of the fame [luff In hla Memoir fur VAilm'uuflrathn de M> N{dcr } par hi 
metre* p. where lie fays, with the true ignorance of the prohtbltorv tyitem, Mon fyft/me fur 
portation de* grains eft Jafniinafeitt fimpk* aiufi rpie j'aj eu fcuvect l’uceafioo de lc develupper; il fc borne it 
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1788, that all the mifchief was derived. They pervaded the whole kingdom, and 
fprcad an univerfal alarm ; the price in coufequence arofe; and when once it riles ia 
France, mifchief immediately follows, becaufe the populace, by their violence, render 
the internal trade infccure and dangerous. The bufmefs of the minifter was done in a 
moment; his confmnmate vanity, which, from having been confined to his character 
as an author, now became the fcourge of the kingdom, prohibited the export for no 
other reafon, than becaufe the Arcbbiftiop of Sens had the year before allowed it, in 
contradiction to that rnafs of errors and prejudices which M. Neckeris book upon the 
com trade had dilTeminated. It is curious to fee him, in his Memoir inflrvMlf^ aliening, 
that France, in 1787, doit Hvree au commerce des grams dans tout le royaume , avec plus 
d’aclivite, que jamais & Pon avoii envoye dans / etranger une quant tie conftderahle de grains. 
Now, to fee the invidious manner in which this is put, let us turn to the regifter of the 
Bureau General de la balance du Commerce , where we fiiali find the following ilateineut 
of the corn trade for 1787 : 


Wheat, 

R ice. 

Barley, 
Legumes, - 


hiporis. 

8,11 6,qog liv, 
2,040,000 
, 375,000 

945,000 


Corn, 

Wheat, 

Legumes, 


11,476,000 



3,165,600 liv- 
1,559,900 
949,200 


10,674,700 


ti*en avoir aucnn dhmmuable, mais a defendre ou pcrmettre cette exportation felon le temps Sc ftlon lesciri 
conflanct 3 * ,J When a man {tarts upon a rotten foundation, tie h fure o flounder in this manner; the flm- 
plrcrty of a fyftem to be neve-moulded every moment, 1 felon le temps 5c felon les ciiconftances V 7 And 
who is to judge of t lie fe deafens and circumltaiices ? A miniiler? A government > Thefe, it teems, are 
to promulgate laws, in coufequenee of their having made inquiries into the lla:e of crops and ttoc‘:s on 
hand. What preemption ; what an exeefs of vanity muff it be, which impels a man to fuppofe, that the 
truth is within the verge of fuch inquiries; or, that he is one line, or one point nearer to it, after he has 
made them before he began. Go to the Intendant in France, or to the Lord Lieutenant in England, and 
fuppofe him to receive a letter from government directing fuch inquiries; — purfue the intelligence, - fol¬ 
low him to his table for cbnverfation on crops,—or in his ride among the farmers (an idea that may obtain 
in England, but never was fuch a ride taken by an Intendant in France) in order to make inquiries; mark 
tbe defultory, broken, and falfe fpecimens of the intelligence he receives,— and then recur to the fimpllcity 
of the fyftem that is 10 be founded on fuch inquiries. Motif, Necker writes as if we were ignorant of the 
fources of his information. He ought to have known that min liters can never procure It ; and that they 
cannot be fo good an authority fdr a whole kingdom, as a country gentleman, {killed in agriculture, h for 
his own parifh; yet what gentleman would prefume lo pronounce upon a crop to the 360th part of ka 
amount, or even to the 20th l But it mud beobferved, that all Monf. Neckcr’s Ample operations, which 
caufed an unlimited import, at an unlimited expence, affected not one twentieth part of a year's confump- 
tton by the people, whofe welfare he took upon him to fupenntend. If this plain fadl—the undoubted 
ignorance of every man what the crop is, or lias been, in fuch fractions as A, ■/ , and much more 
he confideredj it will furely follow, that an ahfolute and unbounded liber* y in the com trade is 
infinitely more likely to have effect, than fuch paltry, deceitful, and falfe inquiries as this m milter, with his 
fyflem of complex fimplicity, was forced, according to his own account, o rely upon. Let the reader 

purfue the pa Gage, p 369, the pi svoymce of government —application —hater h mouvemext An commerce _■ 

alirail prmbain— caldiis* A pretty fupptrt for a great nation! Their fubfiftence is to depend on the 
combination of a viiionary declaimed rather than on the induftry and energy of their own exertions, 
Monf. Necker’s performance dderves an attentive perufal, efpedally when he paints palhetically the anx¬ 
ieties he differed on account of the want of corn . 3 wifhed that thofe who read it would o-ily carry m 

their minds this undoubted fa&, that the fcarefry which occasioned thofe inquietudes was ahfuhitdy and 
lokly of his own creating ; and that if he had not been mimller in France, and that government had taken 
no (lep whatever in this affair, there would not have been fuch a word as fcarcity heard in the kingdom. 
He converted, by his management, an ordinarily fliort crop into a fcarcity * and he made that fcarcity 1 
famine ; to lemedy which, he affumes fo much merit, as to naufeate a common reader. 
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This account fliews pretty clearly how well founded the minifter was, when he at¬ 
tempted to throw on the wife meafure of (iis predeceflor the mifchiefs which arofe 
from his own pernicious prejudices alone; and how the liberty of commerce, which 
had taken place moft advantageoufly in confequence of the free trade in 1787, had 
been more an import trade than an export one; and of courfe, it fhews, that when he 
advifed his fovereign to prohibit that trade, he afted dire&ly contrary even to his own 
principles; and he did this rt the hazard of raifing a general alarm in the kingdom* 
which is always of worfe confequence than any poffible export. His whole conduct, 
therefore, was one continued i’eries of fuch errors, as can, in a fenfible man, be attri¬ 
buted only to the predominant vanity that inftigated him to hazard the welfare of a 
great nation to defend a treatife of his own compofition. But as this minifter thought 
proper to change the fyftem of a natural export and import; and to fpread, by his 
meafures, an alarm amongft the people, that feemed to confirm their own appre- 
henlions, let us next examine what he did to cure the evils he had thus created. He 
imported, at the enormous expence of 45,543,^97 livres (about 2,000,000 fterling) 
the quantity of 1,404,465 quintaux of corn of all forts, which, at 2401b. make 585,192 
feptiers, fufficient to feed no more than 195,064 people a year. At three feptiers per 
head, for the population of 26 millions of mouths, this fupply, thus egregioully boafted 
of, would not, by 55,908 feptiers, feed France even for three days; for her daily con- 
fumption is 213,700 feptiers, nor have I the leaft doubt of more perfons dying of fa¬ 
mine, in confequence of his meafures, than all the corn he procured would feed for a 
year*. So abfolutely contemptible is all importation as a remedy for famine! and fo utter¬ 
ly ridiculous is the idea of preventing your own people from being ftarved, by all owing 
an import which, in its greateft and moft forced quantities, bears fo trifling a proportion 
to the confumption of a whole people, even when bribed, rather than bought from every 
country in Europe! But a conclufion of much greater importance is to be deduced 
from chefe curious fails, in the moft explicit confirmation of the preceding principles, 
that all great variations in the price of corn are engendered by apprehenfion, and do 
not depend on the quantity in the markets. The report of Monf. Nccker’s meafures 
we have found, did not fink, but raifed the price: providing France with lefs than 
three days bread, when blazed forth with all the apparatus of government, aftually 
raifed the price in the markets, where I was a wimefs, 25 percent. Of what poffible 
confequence was three days provifion added to the national flock, when compared with 
the mifery and famine implied—and which actually took place in confequence of pufli- 
ing the price up fo eijonnoufly, by Monf. Necker’s meafures ? Would it not have 
been infinitely wifer never to have flopped the trade, which I have proved to have been 
a trade of import ?—Never to have expreffed any folicitude ?—Never to have taken 
any public fleps, but to have let the demand and fupply quietly meet, without noife 
and without parade ? The confequence would have been, faving forty-five millions of 
the public money, and the lives of" fome hundred thoufands, ftarved by the high price 
that was created, even without a fcarcity; for I am firmly perfuaded, that if no public 
ftep whatever had been taken, and the archbifhop of Sens’ edicl never repealed, the 
price of wheat in no part of France would have feen, in 1789, fo high a rate as 30 
livres, inftead of rifing to 50 and 57 livres. If there is any truth in thefe principles, 
what are we to think of the firft minifter hunting after a little popularity, and boalling 


* At a moment when there was a great ((agnation in every fort of employment, a high price of bread, 
inftead of a moderate one, mu ft have deltroyed many; there was no doubt of great lumbers dying for 
want in every part of the kingdom. The people were reduced in fome places to eat bran and boiled grafs. 
youtnaldcP/lip hat. tom. u 
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in his Memoirs , that the King allowed only bread of wheat and rye mixed to be ferved 
at his own table? What were the eonclufions to be looked for in the people, but that 
if fuch were the extremities to which France was reduced 5 all were in danger of death 
for want of bread* The confequence is palpable; a blind rage agalnft monopolizers, 
hanging bakers, feizing barges, and letting fire to magazines; and the inevitable ef- 
feft of a fudden and enormous rife in the price, wherever fuch meafiires are precipitated 
by the populace, who never are truly arrive but in their own deftru&ioiu It was the 
fame fpirit that dictated the following paffage, in that Memoirs hiftruBif,\ u Les accapare- 
mens font la premiere cattfe a laquelle la multitude aitribue la cherts des grains, iff ea 
effei on foment cu lieu de fe plaindre de la cupidite des fpeculateurs I cannot read 
thefe lines, which are as untrue in as erroneous in argument, without indignation. 
The multitude never have to complain of fpeculators ; they are always greatly indebted 
to them. There is no fuch thing as monopolizing corn but to the benefit of the peo¬ 
ple!- And all the evils of the year 1789 would have been prevented, if monopoli¬ 
zers, by raffing the price in the preceding autumn, and by leffenmg the coniumption, 

# This h pretty much like his fending a memoir to the National AflembJy, which was read Odober 
- 4 ? in which the min liter fays II eft done urgent de defemlre depbs enptm I exportation en Frances mats it eft 
iff idle de wider d celte prohibit on. On a fait placer des cordons de troupes fur les frontiers d Cette effeS. Jour¬ 
nal des Etats Grneraux , tom* v* p* 194, Every expreffipn of this nature becoming public, tended to in- 
fame the people, and consequently to raffe the price* 

$ I am much inclined to believe, that no fort of monopoly ever was, or ever can be injurious without 
the aflillanceof government - and t hat government never tends 211 the leaf! to favour a monopoly without 
domg infinite mifehief* We have heard in England of attempts to monopolize hemp, allnm, cotton, and 
many other articles : ill-conceived fpeculations, that always ended in the ruin of the fchemers, and even¬ 
tually did good, as I could (hew, if this were the proper place. But lo monopolize any article pf common 
and daily fnpply and oonfurhption to a mifchlevous degree, is abfolutely impoffible ; to buy large quanti¬ 
ties, at the chcapeft feafon of the year, in order to hoard and bring them out at the very deareft moment, 
is the idea of a monopolizer ovaccofereur: this is, of all other transitions, the moil beneficial towards an 
equal fnpply. The wheat which fuch a man buys is cheap, or he would not buy it with a view to profit : 
What docs he do then > He takes from the market a portion, when the fupply is large ; and he brings that 
portion to the market when the fupply is final!; and for doing this you hang him as an enemy* Why? Bc- 
caufe he has made a private profit, perhaps a very great one, by coming in between the farmer and the con¬ 
sumer. What fliould induce him tocanyon his bufmefs, except the ddire of profit? But the benefit ofthepeo- 
pkisexa&Iy in proportion to the greattiefsof that profit, fince itarifes dire&IyfromtheloAvpWceofcorn at one 
feafon, and the deatnefs of it at another* Moft clearly any trade which tends to level this inequality is advanta¬ 
geous in proportion as it effe&sit* By buying great quantities when cheap, thepriceis raifed, and theeonfump- 
tiou forced to be more fparing: this clrcumtUncecan alone fave the people from famine; if, when the cropisfcanty, 
the people confumeplentifully in autumn, they mull inevitably ilarve in fummer; and they certainly will con- 
fume plentifully if corn is cheap* Government cannot Hep in and fay, you fhali now eat half a pound of 
bread only, that you may not by and by be put to half an ounce- Government cannot do this without 
creeling granaries, which we know, by the experience of all Europe, is a moft pernicious fpem, and 
done at an expence which, if laid out in premiums, encouraging cultivation, would convert deferts into 
fruitful corn-fields. But private monopolizers can and do effed it; for by their purchafes in cheap 
months they raife the price, and exactly in that proportion leffcn the confuuiption; this is the great ob¬ 
ject, for nothing elie can make a fhort crop hold out through the year; when once this is effected, the 
people are fiife; they may pay very dear afterwards, but the corn will be forthcoming, and they will have it 
though.at an high price-^ But reverfe the medal, and fuppofe no monopolizers; in fuch a cafe, the cheap* 
nefs in autumn continuing, the free confumption would continue with it : and an undue portion being 
eaten in winter, the fummer would come without its fupply: this was manifefUy the hi{lory of 1780 ; the 
people enraged at the idea of monopolizers, not at their real exigence, (for the nation was Wai ving for 
want of them,) hung the miferable dealers, on the idea of their having done what they were utterly unable to 
do* I Hus, with fuch a fyftem 01 (mall farms as empty the whole crop into the markets in autumn, and 
make no refervs for fummer, there is no polfible remedy, but many and great monopolizers, who are be¬ 
neficial to the public exa&ly in proportion to their profits* But in a country like England divided into 
large farms, fuch com dealers are not equally wanted ; the farmers are rich enough to wait for their re¬ 
turns, and keep a due referve in flacks to be thread in fummer ; the bell of all methods of keeping corn 
and the only one in which it receives no damage- r 0 
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had divided the (apply more equally through the year. In a country like France, fub- 
divided mifchievoufly into little farms, the quantity of corn in the markets in autumn is 
always beyond the proportion referved for fupplying the red of the year; of this evil, 
the bed remedy is, enlarging the fize of farms \ but when this does not take place, the 
dealings of monopolizers are the only refcurce. * They buy when corn is cheap, in or¬ 
der to hoard it till it is dear ; this is their {peculation, and it is prccifely the condo ft 
that keeps the people from darving; all imaginable encouragement fhould be given to 
fuch merchants, "whofe bufinefs anfwers every purpofe of public granaries, without any 
of the evils that are fare to flow from them It may eafily be conceived, that in a 
country where the people live almod entirely on bread, and the blind proceedings of 
mobs are encouraged by arrets of parliaments, feconded by fuch blunders of govern¬ 
ment as I have deferibed, and unaided by the beneficial existence of real monopolizers; 
it may eafily be conceived, I fay, that the fupply mud be irregular, and in many in- 
fiances infufEcient; it mud be iniufficient, exactly in proportion to the violence of the 
populace * and a very high price will be the unavoidable confequence, whatever may 
be the quantity in the kingdom. In June and July 1789, the markets were not open¬ 
ed before troops arrived to protect: the farmers from having their corn feized ; and the 
magiftrates, to avoid infurre&ions among the people, fet the aflize too low upon corn, 
bread, and butcher’s meat; that is, they fixed the prices at which they were to be fold, 
which is a mod pernicious regula tion. The farmers, in confequence, refrained from going 
to market, in order to fell their wheat at home at the bed price they could get, which 
was of courfe much higher than the affize of the markets. How well thefe principles, 
which fuch ample experience proves to be juft, are underftood in France, may be col¬ 
lected from the miners , many of whom demand meafures which, if really purfued, 
would fpread abfolute famine through every province in the kingdom. It is demanded 
at one place, that as France is expofed to the rigours of famine, every farmer fhould 
be obliged l@ regifter his crop of every kind, gerbs, bottes, muids, ; and alfo every 
month the quantity fold f” Another requires, u that export be feverely prohibited, 
as well as the circulation from province to province; and that importation be always 
allowed J/ f A third §, “ that the fevered laws be paflhd againfl monopolizers; a cir- 
cumftance which at prefent defolates the kingdom/ 1 A fyftem of prohibition of ex¬ 
port is demanded by no lefs than twelve cahiers ||. And fifteen demand the ereftion 
of public magazines ^f. Of all folecifms, none ever equalled Paris demanding that the 
tranfpoit of corn from province to province fhould be prohibited. Such a requell is 

* Well has it been obferved by a modern writer, Larfque ics reealtes manque tit m quelque l\m d’un grand 
empire. les travail x du refle de fes provinces slant pay es dune heureufe fecundite fujfftnt a la confommathn de la to - 
ialilL Bans foilicitude de la part du gouverncment t funs magazine public s 9 par le fcul effet Tune communication 
Kb re id facile on n'y connoit ni difette ni grande cherts. Theorit de Luxe % tom. 1 * p. 5. 

t Tier Etat de Mendon. p. 36. f Tier Etat de Parky p. 43. § Tier Etat de Rems , art. i lo¬ 

ll Nob.de Que/nay, p. 24. Nob. deSt, Quin tin, p. 9. Nob. de Lille , p. 2o, T, Etat de Reims, p, 20. 
T. Etat de Romtty p. 43. T. Etat de Dunkerque f p. 15. T. Etat de MetSy p, 46. Ckrge de Rouen, p< 24. 
T. Etat de Rennes t p. 65. T. Etat de Valenciennes } p, \ z, T. Etat de Troyes> art, 9£>. T . Etat de Dour - 
dotty an. 3. 

IT I have lately feen (January, 1792) in public print, the mention of a propofal of one of the mmifters 
to ered: public magazines ; there wants nothing elfe to complete the fyitem of abfurdity in relation to corn 
which hasinfefted that fine kingdom. Magazines can do nothing more than private aecapereurs; they can 
only buy when corn is cheap, and fell when it is dear ; but they do this at fuch a vail expenee, and. with 
fo little occonomy, that if they do not take an equal advantage and profit with private Speculators, they 
mull demand an enormous tax to enable them to carry on their bufmefs; and if they do take fuch profit, 
the people are never the better For them. Mr, Symortds, in his paper on the public magazines of Italy, 
has proved them to be everywhere nuifances, See Annals of Agriculture, voh xiii* p, 299. &e. 
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really edyfying, by offering to the attention of the philo fophi cal obferver, mankind 
under a new feature, worthy of the knowledge and intelligence that ought to reign in 
the capital of a great empire \ and Monfieur Necker was exa£Uy fluted to be minifter 
jn the corn department of fuch a city!—The conelulions to be drawn from the whole 
bufmefs, are evident enough. There is but one policy which can fecure a fupply with 
entire fafetv to a kingdom fo populous and fo ill * cultivated as France, with io large 
a portion of its territory under wood and vines; the policy I mean is an entire and ab- 
l'olute liberty of export and import at all times, and at all prices, to be perfifted in with 
the fame unremitted firmnefs, that has not only refeued Tufeany from the jaws of pe¬ 
riodical famines, but has given her eighteen years of plenty, without the intervention 
of a moment’s want. A great and important experiment! and if it has anfwered in 
fuch a mountainous, and, in comparifon with France, a barren territory, though full 
of people, affuredly it would fulfil every hope, in fo noble and fertile a kingdom as 
France. But to fecure a regular and certain fupply, it is neceflary that the farmer be 
equally fecure of a fteady and good price. The average price in France vibrates be¬ 
tween iS and 22 livres a feptier of 24olbf. I made enquiries through many provinces 
in 1789, into the common price, as well as that of the moment, and found (reducing 
their meafures to the feptier of 2401b .) that the mean price in Champagne is 18 livres; 
in Loraine 17I; in Alface 22 livres; in Franche Comte 20 livres: in Bourgogne 18 
livres; at Avignon, &c. 24 livres; at Paris, I believe, it may be calculated at 19 livres. 
—Perhaps the price, through the whole kingdom, would be found to be about 20 livres. 
Now, without entering into any analyfis of the fubject, or forming any comparifon. 
with other countries, France ought to know, at leaf! Ihe has dearly learned from ex¬ 
perience, that this is not a price fufficient to give fuch encouragement to the farmers 
as to fecure her a certainty of fupply: no nation can have enough without a furplus; 
and no furplus will ever be raffed, where there is not a free corn trade.—The object, 
therefore, of an abfolutely free export, is to fecure the home fupply. The mere pro¬ 
fit of felling com is no objeft; it is lefs than none; for the right ufe thereof is to feed 
your own people. But they cannot be fed, if the farmers have not encouragement to 
improve their agriculture; and this encouragement mutt be the certainty of a good 

* The afTertion of the Marquis de CafFaux, u that the free corn trade eftabiifhed by Monf. Turgot, In¬ 
c-reared the prod unions of the agriculture of France as 150 to ioo,” ( Seconds Suite dt ConjliLfur A'hcb* 
da Soc * p, 1 iq*) mud be received with great caution. That of Monf MIHot, 4 e that the buds of the 
fame kingdom produced five times as much in Henry IV.’s reign as they do at prefeut,” is a very grofa 
error, inccoccileable with the lead probability- Elm* de PHtfE Gen, t. il- p. 4S8* 

f Price of Wheat at Paris, or at Rofoy, for 1^6 years. 


Price of 7 3 Years, the reign of Louia X IV, 


From 16^3 to 1652 

— 

Ur. Sob Den. 
35 ,4 1. 

3 6 s 3 to 16 62 

— 

32- 12 

2 

1663 to 1672 

— 

23 6 

I I 

1673 to i 6 Sz 

— 

*S l 3 

8 

1683 to ^692 

— 

22 Q 

4 

1693 to 1702 

— 

31 16 

I 

1703 to 1712 

— 

23 17 

1 

1713101715 


33 1 

6 

General Average 

2)t fo Balance du Commerce, tom. 3. 

28 I 

s 


Pnceof75 Years, the Reigns of Louis XV. and XVI* 

Uiv. Sot Den* 


From 1716 to 1725 

— 

17 

10 9 

1726 to 1735 


16 

9 4 ^ 

1736 to 174J 

— 

j’8 

*5 1 

174610 1755 

— 

18 

10 t 1 

1.75610 1765 

— 

*7 

9 * 

176. to 177; 


28 

7 9 

1776 to (785 

— 

22 

4 7 

1786 

— 

20 

12 6 

17.H7 

— 

ax 

2 6 

1788 

— 

2 4 

0 0 

General average 


20 

* 4 


pnee* 
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price. Experience has proved fufficiently, that 20 livres will not do. An ablb- 
lute freedom of interior circulation is fo obvioufly neceflary, that to name it is fufft- 
cient 

A great and decided encouragement to monopolizers f is as neceflary to the regular 
fupply, as that feed fhould be Town to procure a crop; but reaping, in order to load 
the markets in winter, and to ftarve the people in fu miner, can be remedied by no other 
perfon but an accapareur. While fuch men are therefore objects of public hatred; 
while even laws are in force againft them, (the molt prepofterous that can difgnice a 
people, fmce they are made by the mouth, againft the hand for lifting food to it,) no 
regular fupply can be looked for.-—We may expect to fee famine periodical, in a king¬ 
dom governed by the principles which mu ft take place, where the populace rule not 
by enlightened reprefentatives, but by the violence of their ignorant and unmanageable 
wills. Paris governs the National AiTembly; and the mals of the people, in great 
cities, are all alike abfoluteiy .Ignorant how they are fed; and whether the bread they 
eat be gathered like acorns from a tree, or rained from the clouds, they are well con¬ 
vinced, that God Almighty fends the bread, and that they have the belt pofllble right 
to eat it. The courts of London, aldermen and common council men, have, in every 
period, reafoned juft like the populace of Paris J. The prefent fyftem of Prance, rela¬ 
tive to agriculture, is curious^ 

To encourage mveftments in Iand, r 
I, Tax it Three Hundred Millions* 

* The internal (hackles on the corn trade of France, are fuch. as will greatly impede the eftablifhment 
of that per ft 6: freedom which alone forms the proper regulation for fuch a country, Wl. Turgot; in his 
Leitres fur ks Grains, p. 336* notices a mott abfurd duty at Bourdeaux, of 2 of. per feptler on all wheat 
con fumed there, or even de polked for foreign commerce, a duty which ought to have prevented the remark 
of the author of Credit Natlomh n. zi z, who mentions, as an extraordinary fafi, ifi that at Touloule there 
is a duty of itf per feptier on grinding, yet bread is cheaper there than at Bourdeaux fc JJ Surely it would 
be fo; it ought to be Sf the feptier cheaper. 

f The word (peculator, in various paflfages of this chapter, would be as proper as monopolizer, they 
mean the fame thing as at:caparciir\ a man who buys corn with a view to felling it at a higher price ; what¬ 
ever term is ufed, the thing meant is every where underliood. 

f Aldermen, common council men, and mobs, are confident when they talk nonfenfe; but ph tlofoph ers 
are not fo eafdy to be pardoned ; when M* l 1 Abbe Rozier declares, qm la France rceolle an nee ordinaire pres 
du double plus de bled qu’elle nen cmfomms, ( Rccuell cle Me moires fur la Culture iff le Romffhge du Chatrure, 8vo. 

17By. p. 5 *} he wrote what has a direct tendency to inflame the people; for the conchifiou they mtift 
draw is, that an immenfe and incredible export is always going on* If France produces in a common year 
double her confumption, what becomes of the furplus? Where are the other z6 millions of people that 
are fed with French corn ? Where do the 78 oo-,ooo of feptiers go that France has to fpare; a quantity 
that would load all the fhips polfe/Ted by that kingdom above thirty times to carry it. IhiUad of the com¬ 
mon crop equalling two years cunfumprion, it certainly does not equal thirteen months common confump- 
tion ; that is fuch a confumption as takes place at an average price. And all the difference of crops h A 
that confumption is moderate with a bad product and pi ntiful with a good one. The failure of a crop 
in one province in a very fmall degree, which, under a good government, and entire liberty of trade, 
would not even be felt, will, under a Mem of reftrictions and prohibitions, raife the price-through the 
whole kingdom enormoufly; and if meafures are taken to corre& it by government, they will convert the 
high price into a famine. The author of Trait* d*Economic Politique* 8va. 783, p 59 : f does not talk, 
quite fo greatly, when he fays a good crop will feed France a vear and a half; but pretty near it. The 
abfurditiea that daily appear on this fu<?jeA are ft oni filing. In a work now publishing* ir is Fa id, that a 
moderate crop furkifhes England for three year??, and a good one for live. Erkyciopisdte Meihddique Econo- 
mte FoL pt. i. tom,i. p 7 -, This affertiqn is copied from an Italian, viz Zanoni delF /tgrko Itur\i, jyfvj, 

8vo. torn 1* p- 10 who took it verbatim from Fjfai f ur divers Snjets interseffans de Foiitlque et de Morale f 
8vo. 176 "i. p. 216- It is thus that fuch noufeidt becomes propagated, when authors are content to copy 
one another, without knowledge or confide ration. 

To 
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To enable the land to pay it, 

IJ. Prohibit the Export of Corn. 

That cultivation may be rich and fpirited, 

III. Encourage f mail Farnu. 

That cattle may be plentiful, 

IV. Forbid the Inclofure of Commons, 

And that the fupply of the markets may be equal in fuminer as in winter. 

V. Hang all Monopolizers . 

Such may be called the agricultural code of the new government of France! 


Chap. IV. Of the Commerce of France. 

AGRICULTURE, manufactures, and commerce, uniting to form what may be 
properly termed the mafs of national induftry, are fo intimately couneaed in point of 
intereft, under the difpenfations of a wife political fyftexn, that it is impoffible to treat 
amply of one of them, without perpetually recurring to the others. I feel, in the pro- 
grefs of my undertaking, the impoflibility of giving the reader a dear idea of all the 
interefts of French agriculture, without inferring, at the fame rime, fome details of 
manufactures and commerce. The opportunities I pofieffed of gaining fome valuable 
intelligence, enable me to infert feveral accounts hitherto unpublifhed, which I be¬ 
lieve my commercial readers (fliould I have any fuch) will not be difpleafed to 
examine. r 


Wood, 

Timber, 

Hoops, 

Staves, 

Planks, 

Pitch and tar# 

Arties, 

Soda and pot-afti. 
Kelp, 

Feat aihes for manure 
Grain, 

Millet and Canary, 


Imports into France in 1784. 


livj 

Flax-feed. 

216,200 

r,866,800 

Hops, 

92,100 

Tallow loaves. 

~ 628,500 

Refufe of filk. 

- 2 , 4 . 12,000 

Hemp, 

- 825,200 

Hemp and flax thread, 

1,3725600 

Thread of refufe fdk, 

S> 8 73 > 9 °° 

Various wools, 

- 50,700 

Spun ditto, * 

- 665,100 

Vigonia ditto. 

** 141,500 

Flax, 

51,400 

Silk raw. 


Mercery, thread, and boneterie. 
Woollen fluffs. 

Ditto filk, 

Bours d'ccft. 

Silk gauzes, 

Silk handkerchief^ 

Silk ribbons, 

Ribbons of wool* 

Thread ribbons, 

Ribbons of thread and wool, 
Linen, flax and hemp, mixed, 
Linen of flax, 


Manufadured Govtls. 


335,500 
81,300 

430.700 
252,^00 

54^00 

115,900 

374.400 

87,500 

1,406,100 

92.700 
1,918,6oo 
4,849,700 


Table linen. 

Linen called p!at\Ie % 

-- treiHs 1 

cout is hemp 


Sail Cloth, 

Candies, 

Yellow wax, 

Cordage, 

Horfe^hair# 

Raw hides, 

Diflillcd waters and oil 

Effencee, 


Iw, 

612,600 
272400 
1,13340a 
94,900 
4*3 ^00 
2,09 r, 100 
55,800 
25,925,000 
119400 
a 59,^00 
i ,109,500 
29,582,700 


99,200 

602,100 

892.700 
432,000 

157.700 
50,300 

1,317,900 
9^,000 
59,coo 
2,805,400 

875*5^ 

126,500 
DrefTei, 


# 
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liv. 


liv. 

Dreffes, * 

WT 

93,200 

■ —■ ■ calves* * - 

115,200 

Oil of grain, 

- 

248,300 

—— hares and rabbits. 

78,600 

Corks, * 

- 

2 (9,300 

QuUlsj 

1431900 

--in plank, 

- 

97,100 

Bed feathers. 

8r 70c* 

Skies, 

m 

873,40° 

Hog and wild boar hair. 

148,400 

-goats afud kids. 


14^400 

Coaches, 

783,90© 



Edibles* 


Almonds, 


140,600 

Various wines, - ^ 

684,900 

Butter, 

* 

tSojloc 

Defert wines, *- * *- 

362,200 

Salt beef, 

• 

1,716,400 



Salt pork. 

- 

i8x>6o"> 

Lt^je-Jlock, 


Cheefe, 

- 

3,352,700 

Cattle of all forts, 

31,800 

Fruits, 

, - 

238,100 

Oxen, 

I * 355 ^oo 

Lemons and oranges, &c. 

(in No, 


Sheep, 

2,087,000 

2 7 * 543 * 00 °J* 

• 

73 i,ooo 

Hogs - U 

276,100 

Sweetmeats, 


52,600 

Cows and bulls, 

2,264,800 

Dried fruits and figs,. 

* 

254,600 

Calves, - - 

89,300 

Dried grapes. 

■ 

248,300 

Horfes, 

2,052,900 

Wheat, 


5,347,900 

Mules, 

148,400 

Rye, 

- 

339,800 



Barley, , - 


163,800 

Drugs* 


Oil of Olives^ 


25,615 ,f 00 

Liquorice juice. 

67,300 

Legumes, 

- 

55 > 9 °° 

Gaul nuts, 

313,000 

Vermicelli, 

* 

2.^7,200 

Madder, 

476,600 

Salt, 

- 

1 13,800 

Roots of Allifary, 

2z6j3oq 

Various edibles 

- 

90,800 

Saffranam, 

578,700 

Beer, 

- 

3 s 3 o°° 

Slvnmac, 

73i2oa 

Brandy of wine. 


1.131,900 

Turnfole, 

87,600 

-— corn. 

- 

1,086^900 

Tobacco leaf, e- * 

5 * 993*100 

Liqueurs and lemon juice,. 


62,900 




Exports the fame 7 ear- 


Tarlous woods. 

Plank, 

Pitch and tar, 

Common afties. 

Charcoal, 

Coals, 

Grains, 

Cokfeed, 

Garden-feeds. 

Flax-feed, » 

Boura of filk, 

Hemp, 

Thread of flax and hemp, 
Wool, 

Silk, 

Boneterie of thread, &c* 

--filofd, 

Woollen iiockinge, 
Woollen caps, p 

Boneterie of filk, 

Hats, 

Boneterie of hair and wool, 
Silk laces* * 


£9,600 

66,300 

255,700 

152,000 

70,600 

4ig,oco 

148.900 

144.900 
7^/00 

248.500 
94*700 

47 * 2 °° 

143.400 

i. 57 < 5 . 3 O 0 

2,657,600 

i 75 >i°o 

83.400 

365.500 
413^00 

3 sd 75 >ioo 
86 ,zco 
9 1 0,300 


Laces of thread and filk. 

Woollen cloth, 

Various fluffs, 

Woollen fluffs. 

Stuffs of thread and wool, 

—■—— hair, 

-h air and wo ol, . 

——rich in gold, - 4 

Silk fluffs. 

Stuffs mixed with filk, 

Silk gauzes. 

Thread and filk gauzes. 

Thread and cotton handkerchiefs, 
Silk hander chiefs, 

Silk ribbons, - - 

Linen of flax and hemp mixed, 

-flar, 

fine. 


Cambric and linen. 

Linen of thread and cotton* 

-fiamoifes, 

hemp, 


Candles* 


1 5 * 53 °j 9 CO 

122.300 

7 j 49 i > 3 °° 

109.300 

3*655*7°° 

633.600 
1*538*500 

14,834,100 

649.600 
5 * 4 S 2 *°o° 

209,000 
405,800 
118,000 
1,231,900 
12*427*200 
2,727,800 

346.300 
0,173,200 

291,400 

1,047,600 

344.300 
78,700 

Wax, 
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"Wax, 

ltv. 

449,800 

Wax candles, 

90,400 

Woollen blankets. 

129,800 

Raw leathers, * 

96,300 

Prepared leathers, 

304,500 

Leather curried. 

1 *7,700 

m» tan rutd, 

698,100 

Did i lied wat er an d 0 ils 

167,500 

■ Gloves of Skins, 

63,900 

--Grenoble, 

491,700 

j)refles, - - 

I 31,100 

Oil of grains, - 

368,100 

Cork, 

65,500 

» ■ in plank, - 

1 10,600 

Cabinet ware, - 

65,7^0 

Willow ware. 

54,800 

Cole feed cakes. 

547,600 

Parch men!, 

76,100 

Perfumery, 

196,10c 

Various fkins, 

123,50c 

Skins of goats and kids, 

156,800 

--calves prepared, 

448,600 


fhecp ditto, 
calves curried, 
fticcp and calves tanned, 


Feat tiers prepared, 
Soap, 

Various edibles, 
Almonds, 

Butter, 

Salt meat. 

Flour, 

Cheefe, 

Various fruits. 


312,500 
1,571*100! 
256,OQC 
54,600 
1,376,700 
49, OC 
450,800 
1 18,400 
121,400 
1,271,500 
144,100 
279,000 


Raw ditto, -* 

Dried ditto, 

Prunes dried. 

Grapes, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

JV/eflin and Maize, 
Indian corn, 

Barley, 

Legumes, 

Oil of Olives, 

Honey, *- 

Eggs* 

Salt, 

Wine brandy. 

Corn ditto, 

Liqueurs, 

WilK'Si 

Wines of Bourdeaux, 

V inegar 5 

Cattle, 

Oxen (No. 7659), 
Sheep (No, 104,990}, 
Hogs, 

Cows and bulls, 
Horfes, 

Mules, 

Saffron, 

Oil of terebinth. 
Terebinth, 

Verdigrife, 

Tobacco leaf, 

-rappe. 


liv. 

69,600 

79L700 

324,200 

а, 608,3 co 

239.400 
52,700 

653,100 
321 ,i 00 

558.600 
1,346,100 

361.800 
75,200 

2 , « S/y f hcO 
11,035,200 
1,045,500 

205.300 

б, 807,900 
16^50,900 

124*400 

108.600 
1,088,200 
j ,0 17,200 

965.800 
227,000 

1,509,000 

2 j 9 200 

46,000 

12^,400 

266.300 

418.400 
653,100 


N, B. The provinces of Loraine, Alface, and the three bifhoprics, are not included in 
this account, nor any export or import to or from the Weft Indies. 

Total export, - - 307,151,700 livres. 

-import, - - 271,365,000 


Balance, 


35-7 8 6>7°°=;C* i j 565 j 668 fterling. 


Steel from Holland, Switzerland, and 
Germany, 

Copper, 

Tin from England, 

Iron from Sweden and Germany, 

Brafs from ditto, 

Lead frem England and the Hanfeatic 
towns, 

S-ed man ufa&ures from Germany and 
England, 


Imports into France in 1^87* 

liv, 

Coals from England, Flanders, and 
86^000 Ttifcaiiy,i 
7,217,1:00 Woods from the Baltic, 

885,000 Woods femitard & mcrcln y 
8,469,000 Cork from Spain, 

1,175,000 Pitch and tar, 

Afhes, foda, and pouafh, 

2,242 >ooo Yellow wax, 

Garden feeds, flax, and millet, 
4,927,000 Madder and roots of All ifary, * 


liv, 

5,674,000 
5,40^,000 
1,593,000 
262,000 
1,557 oco 
5,762,000 
2,260,000 
t ,115,000 
962,000 

Wheat, 
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Wheat, 

liv* 

$*I 16,000 i 

Rice* 

- 2,040,000 

Bailey, 

375,000 

Legumes, * 

943,000 

Fruits, 

- 3,060,000 

Butter, 

2,507,000 

Salt beef and pork, 

2,960,000 

Cheefe, 

4,522,000 

Oil of Olives, 

16,645,000 

Brandy of corn. 

1,874,000 

- of wine. 

- 3,715,000 

Wines, 

/ - 1,489,000 

Beer, 

469,000 

Oxen, Iheep, and hogs. 

- 6,6^6,000 

Horfes and mules, 

2 ,9ritOOO 

Raw hides. 

- 2,707,000 

Skins not prepared. 

1,180,000 

Timber and wood of all forts. 

Exports in th 

liv* 

166,000 


1 IV. 

Goat’s hair from Levant, - 1,137,000 

B riffles of hogs and wild boars, - 175,000 

Tallow-, - 3,tu,:oD 

Raw- wool, _ - 20,884,000 

Woollen Huffs, - * 4,315,000 

Raw fdk, ’ - 28,266,000 

Silk manufa£hires, * - 4,154,000 

Flax, - - 6,056,000 

Linens of Hast, - - 11,955,000 

Hemp, - - 5,040,000 

Linen of hemp, - - 6,544,000 

Cotton from the Brazils, the Levant, and 

Naples, - - - 16,494,000 

Cotton manufactures, - * 13,44^,000 

Tobacco, - - 14,142,000 

Drugs, fpioeR, glafs, pottery, books, fea¬ 
thers, &c, - - 61,820,000 


Pitch and Tar, 

Afliea for manure. 

Charcoal, 

Vetch hay. 

Garden feeds, flax-feed, &c. 

Greafe, 

Hop*, 

Tallow-loaves, 

Cocoon filk refufe. 

Threads of all forts. 

Hemp, - 

Wool, raw, and fpun. 

Flax, 

Rabbits’ wool, - * 

Silk, 

Starch, - 

Candles, 

Hotfes, - 
Wax, 

Cordage, 

Tanned leather. 

Raw leather, 

JD i 11 illed wate rs a n d oils. 

Pigeon’s dung. 

Spirit of wine, 

Effeuces, - 

Staves, 

Gloves, - *. 

L iufeed-oll. 

Corks, - - 

Cole-feed oil cakes 
bhee, roebuck, and calve-fkms tanned. 
Feathers for beds. 

Soap, - - 

Almonds, 

V 0 L. IT- 


517,100 
594 °° 
3 *j 3 °° 
12,000 

988.500 
17,300 

105.600 

145.600 

4 hS°° 

241.800 

117,100 

4,378,905 

22.800 
10,400 

628,000 

32,200 

131.900 

42.100 

307,800 
268,000 

1^280,500 
1 j 6 ,qco 

162.500 
37,000 

144,700 

3 0,000 

22,80 O 

428.900 
1 74,800 
139,000 

449 * 5 °° 

3,705,200 

51.100 

1,752,800 

850.500 



liv. 

Butter, - 

SB, 600 

Salted meat. 

4.87,700 

Prefemd fruits, 

i.CiB.Goa 

Corn of all forts, except hereafter 

named, - 

1,165,60® 

Wheat, 

^ 55919 °° 

Legumes, - 

949 * 2 co 

Olive oil, - 

1,732,400 

Honey, 

* 644,600 

% g ». 

99,800 

Salt, 

2,322,500 

Poultry, - 

35 * 700 

Cyder, - - 

17,500 

Brandy of wine (114,044 muids,) 

14,455,600 

Liqueurs, 

234,000 

Wines in general (159,232 muids,} 

8,558,300 

-Bourdeaux (201,246 muids,} 

17,718,100 

—— Vin dc liqueurs. 

10,000 

Vinegar, - . 

130,900 

Oxen, bogs^ fhcep, flee* - 

5,074,200 

Mules, horfes, affes. 

M 53 * 7 °° 

Juice of let* ons. 

60,000 

-liquorice. 

35 > 5 °° 

Liquorice, - 

24,6x1 

Saffron, - 

114,900 

Roots of Allifary, 

1,500 

Salt of tartar. 

14,900 

Shu mac, - 

fC, 2 O 0 

Terebinth, - * 

33,100 

Turn foie, - - 

1 2,200 

Verdigrife, - 

5 t 2 , 4 CO 

Cloth, - 

14,242,400 

Woollen fluffs. 

5,615,800 

Cotton, linen, cambric, 

19,692,000 

Of this cambric, 5,230,000 liv* 


x * 

Total 
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Total exports* including ihe articles not here minuted* 349*725*400 liv* 

.—— imports* - * *■ 310*184*000 

Balance* - - * 39*^41*400 /• *>7*^93® ^rllng. 

Exflanation.-*-TFjc contraband trade of export and import has been calculated* and the true balance 
found to be about 25*0^0,000 liv- (1*093,7701*) the provinces of Lorainc* Alfaee* 
the three bifhoprics* and the WefUIndies* not included. 

Obfervations. 

The preceding accounts of the trade of France, for thefe two years, are correct in 
all probability in the articles noted j but that they are imperfect there is great reafon to 
believe. In 1787 there is an import of raw metals to the amount of above twenty mil¬ 
lions * but in the account of 1784 there is no fuch article in the lift, which is plainly an 
oiniilion. And though coals are among the exports in 1784, there are none in the im¬ 
ports, which is another omifllon. In the manufactured articles alfo are various omif- 
fions, not eafily to be accounted for, though the treaty of commerce explains ferae arti¬ 
cles, as that of cotton manufactures, &c.: the idea to be formed of the exports and im¬ 
ports of France fliould be gathered from an union of the two, rather than from either 
of them feparate. No idea, thus to be gained or acquired by any other combinations, 
will allow for one moment the poftibility of a balance of commerce of 70,000,000 livres, 
(3,062,cool.) in favour of France, which Monf. Necker has calculated it to be, in his 
book, De 1 ' Adminiftration des Finances, and which calculation the Marquis de Caflaux, 
in his Mechamjm des Societh, has refuted in an unanfwerable manner. It will be cu¬ 
rious to examine what is the amount of the imports of the produce of land, minerals 
excluded. 


In 1784 the imports of the produce of 

In 1787 the fame articles- 

are. 

land amounted to. 



liv. 


Hr. 

Wool, 

20,884,300 

Wool, 

2 5 > 9 2 5 > 000 i 

Silk, 

28,266,000 

Silk, 

2 9 > 5 82 > 7 oc 

Hemp and flax, 

I 1,096,000 

Hemp and flax. 

5,494,800' 

Oil, 

I 6,645,000 

Oil, 

25,615,700 

Live flock. 

29,079,000 

Live flock and its produce, 

18,398,400 

Corn, ' - 

I 1,476,000 

Corn, 

5,65!,500 

Tobacco, 

14,142,000 

Sundries, 

24,860,700 

Sundries, 

24,206,000 


1 3 J) 55 8 > 8o ° 


155*794,°°° 


She may be fail!, therefore, to import in a common year about 145,000,000 livres 
(6,343,750!.) of agricultural products: and thefe imports are a ftriking proof, that I 
was not wide of the truth when I condemned fo feverely the rural ceconomy of France 
in almoft every particular, the culture of vines alone excepted. For the country, of all 
Europe, the befl adapted by nature to the production of wool, to import fo immenfely, 
lhews.how wretchedly they are underftocked with Iheep ; and how much their agricul¬ 
ture fuffers for want of the fold of thefe five or fix millions, in which they are deficient 
even for their own demand. The import of fuch great quantities of other forts of live 
Stock alfo fpeaks the fame language. Their hufbandry is weak and languilhing in every 

part 
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part of the kingdom, for want of larger flocks of cattle, and the national demands can¬ 
not be fupplied. In this trade of live flock there is, however, one circumftance which does 
the higheft honour to the good fenfe and policy of the old French government; for 
though wool was fo much -wanted for their fabrics, and many meafures were taken for 
increafing fheep and improving the breed, yet was there no prohibition on the export 
either of live fheep or wool, nor any duty farther than for afcertaining the amount. It 
appears that they exported above 100,000 fheep annually; and this policy they em¬ 
braced, not for want of experience of any other (for the export w as prohibited for many 
years,) but finding it a difcouragement to the breed, they laid the trade open, and the 
fame plan has been continued ever fince ; by this fyftem they are fure that the price is as 
high in France as amongfl her neighbours, and conlequently that there is all the encou¬ 
ragement to breed which fuch equality of price can give. The export of woollen manufac¬ 
ture in 1784, amounts to 24,795,800 livres, or not equal to the import of raw wool. On 
the general account, therefore, France does not fupply herfelf; and the treaty of commerce 
having introduced many Englifh woollen fluffs, fhe is at prefent further removed from 
that fupply. Confidering the climate, foil, and population of the kingdom, this flats 
of her woollen trade certainly indicates a moll grols negleCt For want of having im¬ 
proved the breed of her fheep, her wools are very bad, and (lie is obliged to import, at a 
heavy expence, other wools, feme of which are by no means good; and thus her manu¬ 
factures are under a heavy difadvantage, on account of the low ftate of agriculture. The 
fteps fhe has taken to improve her wools, by giving penfions to academicians, and order¬ 
ing experiments of enquiry upon obvious points, are not the means of improvement. 
An Englifh cultivator, at the head of a fheep farm of three or four thoufand acres, as I 
obferved above, would, in a few years, do more for their wools than all the academicians 
and philofophers will effect in ten centuries. 

Bayonne. —Trade here is various, the chief articles are the Spanifh commerce, the 
Newfoundland fifhery, and the coafting trade to Breft, Nantes, Havre, Dunkirk, &c. 
they have an export of wine and flour, and they manufacture a good deal of table linen. 
They build merchant fhips, and the king has two frigates on the flocks here under 
flated roofs. Of a merchantman, the workmanfhip alone amounts to about 15 livres a 
ton. They reckon two thoufand failors and fifliermen, including the bafque men, about 
fixty fhips of different fixes, belong to the place, eight of which are in the American 
trade, feventeen in the Newfoundland fifhery, of from eighty to one hundred tons ave¬ 
rage, but fome much larger; the reft in the Spanifh, Mediterranean, and coafting trades. 
Seamen here are paid in the Newfoundland fifhery 36 liv. a month wages, and one 
quintal in five of all the fifli caught. To Dunkirk 27 liv. to Nantes 45 liv. per voyage; 
to the coaft of Guinea 50 liv. per month; to Bofton and Philadelphia 50 liv. to St. Se- 
ballian 24 liv. the voyage; to Bilboa 36 liv. to St. Andero 40 liv. to Colonia and Ferrol 
46 liv. to Lifbon and Cadiz 30 liv. a-month, and for three months certain. 

Boukdeaux.—A ll the world knows that an immenfe commerce is carried on at this 
city ; every part of it exhibits to the traveller's eye unequivocal proofs that it is great; 
the flaps that lye in the river are always too numerous to count eafily; I guefs there are 
at prefent between three and four hundred, befides final! craft and barges; at fome fea- 
fons they amount to one thoufand or fifteen hundred, as I was allured, but know not the 
truth of it; I rather queftion it, as it does not feem abfolutely to agree with another ac¬ 
count, which makes the number of fhips that enter the harbour ten on an average every¬ 
day ; cr, as afferted by others, three thoufand in a year. It may be fuflicient to fay, at 
prefent, that here are every fign of a great and flour idling trade; crouds of men all em- 

x x 3 ployed, 
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ployed, bufy, and active; and the river much wider than the Thames at London, ani¬ 
mated with fo much commercial motion, will Leave no one in doubt. 

Ship-building is a confiderable article of their trade ; they have built fixty fhips here 
in one year; a Tingle builder has had eight of his own on the {Locks at a time; at prefent 
they reckon the numl>er on an average from twenty to thirty ; the greater number was 
towards the termination of the war, a fpeculation on the effect of peace ; there are fixty 
builders who are regiftered after undergoing an examination by an officer of the royal 
navy; they reckon from two to three thouiand (hip-carpenters-, but including the river 
Garonne for many leagues; alfo fifteen hundred Tailors, including thole carpenters y the 
expence of building rifes to 5I, a ton, for the hulk, malks, and boats ; the rigging and 
all other articles about 4L more ; thirty-three men, officers and boys included, are efti- 
mated the crew for .a veffiel of 400 tons, eight men for one of 100 tons, and fo on in 
proportion; they are paid all by the month from 30 to 36 liv, fome few 40 liv. carpen¬ 
ters 40 to 50/^ a day, and fome 3 liv. There are private lhip-owners, whofe whole trade 
confifls in the pofleffion of their veffels, which they navigate on freight for the mer¬ 
chants ; they have a calculation, that fhips laft one with another twelve years, which 
would make the number pofTefted by the town three hundred, built by tbemfelves j 
a number I ffiould apprehend under the truth ; the Bretons and Dutch build alfo for 
them. 

Ships of a larger burthen than feven hundred tons cannot come up to the town but ia 
fpring tides. 

The export of wine alone is reckoned to amount to eighty thoufand tons, befides which 
brandy mu ft be an immenfe article, 

Havre de Grace, —There is not only an immenfe commerce carried on here, but 
It is on a rapid mereafe ; there is no doubt of its being the fourth town in France for 
trade. The harbour is a foreft of mafts; they fay, a 50 gun ftiip can enter, I fuppofe 
without her guns. They have fome very large merchantmen in the Guinea trade of 
5 or 600 tons, but by far their greateft commerce is to the Weftrindia fugar iilands ; 
they were once confiderable in the fifheries, but not at prefent. Situation muft of ne- 
ceflity give them a great coafting trade, for as fhips of burthen cannot go up to Rouen, 
this place is the emporium for that town, for Paris, and all the navigation of the Seine, 
which is very great. 

Sailors are paid 40 liv. a month. 

There are thirty Guineamen belonging to the town, from 350 to 700 tons ; one hun¬ 
dred and twenty Weft-Indiamen ; one hundred coafting trade; molt of them are 
built at Havre. The mere building a fhip of 300 tons is 30,000 livres, but fitted out 
60,000 livre c . 

The increaie of the commerce of Havre has been very great in twenty-five years, the 
exprefiion ufed was, that every crown has become a louis, and not gained by rivalling 
other places, but an increafe nationally, and yet they confider themfelves as having fuf- 
fered very confider ably by the regulations of the Marcchal de Caflries, in relation to the 
colonies; his permitting foreigners to ferve them with fait provifions, lumber, &c. open¬ 
ed an immenfe door to fmuggling manufactures in, and fugar out, which France feels 
feverely* * 

Honfleur. —The bafon full of fhips, and as large a$thofeatHavre,I faw fome of at 
leaft 600 tons. 

Cherbourg. —Sailors 36 liv. to 40 liv. a month* 

St. Brieux,—T he fhips belonging to this little port are generally of 200 tons, em¬ 
ployed in the Newfoundland fiftieries, carrying fixty men of all forts, who are paid 

* not 
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not by (hares, but wages by the voyage: feamen two hundred livres, to two hundred 
and fifty livres, and fome to five hundred livres. 

Nantes. —The accounts I received here of the trade of this place, made the number 
of fliips in the fugar trade one hundred and twenty, which import to the amount of about 
thirty two millions, twenty are in the Have trade ; thefe are by far the greateft articles 
of their commerce ; they have an export of corn, which is confiderable from the pro¬ 
vinces waihed by the Loire, and are not without minoteries, but vaftly inferior to thofe 
of the Garonne. Wines and brandy are great articles, and ma11ufac\ures even from 
Switzerland, particularly printed linens and cottons, in imitation of Indian, which the 
Swifs make cheaper than the French fabrics of the fame kind, yet they are brought quite 
acrofs France ; they export fome of the linens of Bretagne, but not at all compared with- 
St. Maloes, which has been much longer eftablilhed in that bufinefs. To the American 
States they have no trade, or next to none. I alked if Bourdeaux had it ? No. Mar- 
feilles ? No. Havre ? No. Where then is it ? Tout en Angleterre. 

The accounts they give here of the trade to the Sugar 1 Hands is, that Bourdeaux 
has twice as much of it as Nantes, and Havre to the amount of twenty-five millions,, this, 
will make it. 


Bourdeaux, 

Nantes, 

Havre, 

Marfeilles, 


JiV. 

6o, QCGjOOQ 
30 3 000,000 
25,000*000 


11 5,000,000 

50,000,000 

165*000*000 


And the proportion of fiiips r 
Bourdeaux, 

240 

Nantes, 

120 

Havre, 

100 

Marfeilles, 

460 

140 


60O 


But at Havre they talk of 120- ,r 

The whole commerce of thefe 2fifes they calculate at 500 millions liv* by which I fup- 
pofe they mean exports, imports, navigation, profit* &c. &c« 

The trade of Nantes is not at prefent fo great as it was before the American wai j thn ty 
Hups have been building here at once, but never half that number now; the decline 
they think has been much owing to the Mariflial de Carries’ regulations, admitting the 
North Americans into the Sugar Iflands, by which means the navigation of much lugar 
was loft to France, and foreign fabrics introduced by the fame channel. The 40 livres ; 
a ton given by government to all fbips that carry Haves from Africa.to the Sugar Iflands^ 
and return home with fugars, and which I urged as a great favour and attention in go¬ 
vernment, they contended was juft the contrary to a favour; it is not near equal- to-what 
was at the fame time taken away ; that of favouring all cargoes of lugar in Ihipsunder 
that defcription, with paying only half the duties, inltead of 5 cent., and which 
equalled 60 liv. per ton inftead of 40. 

A (hip of 300 tons in the fugar trade thirty hands, but not more than fixteen or eigh¬ 
teen good ones, becaufe of the law which forces a certain proportion of new hands every 
voyage. 

Weft-India eftates in general render to their owners at Nantes to per cent, on the 
capital fo inverted. 

They aflert, that if the Eaft-India trade was laid open, numbers here would engage in 
it. There is a fhip-of 1250 tons now at Painbon, idle for want of employ. 

A- dr. 
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A drcumftanee in fliip-building defervcs attention. It was remarked in conversion, 
that many Spanifh ftiips laft incomparably longer than any other; that this is owing to 
maftic being laid on under the copper bottom. Monf. Epivent, a confiderable merchant 
here, has tried it and with the greateft fuccefs ; copper bottoms all with copper bolts in- 
ftead of iron ones. 

Building a ftiipof 300 tons, 30 to 35,000 livres; ten now building. 

1/Orient.- —Every thing 1 faw in this port fpoke the declenfion of the Indian com¬ 
merce, the magazines and warehoufes of the company are immenfe, and form a fpeftacle 
of which I had feen nothing of the kind equal, but the trade is evidently dead, yet they 
talk of the company poffeffing ten fhips front 600 to 900 tons, and they even fay, that 
five have gone this year to India and China. I11 1774,5,6, it was great, amounting 
to fixty millions a year. What activity there is at this port at prefent, is owing to its 
royal dock for building fome men of war. It is the port at which the farmers general 
import their American tobacco, the contract of which was for 25,000 hoglheads, but 
dwindled to 17,000. 

Marseilles. — I found here as at the other great ports of France, that the commerce 
with North America is nothing, not to a greater amount than a million of livres a year. 
The great trade is that of the Levant. 

I was informed here, that the great plantation of Monf. Galifet, in St. Domingo, has 
1800 negroes on it, and that each negroe t.11 general in the illand produces grofs 660 
liv. feeding himfelf befides. 

Wages of feamen 33 to 40 liv. a month; in the Mediterranean 33, America 40 liv. 
A Chip of 200 tons building here cofts for timber only 25,000 liv. of 300 tons 40,000 
liv. of 400 tons 75,000 liv,, the wood is from 50 to 7 of. per cubical foot; fitting out af¬ 
terwards forfea, cofts nearly the fame. 


N Weft India Trade . 

The fo l lowing is the ftate of the trade in 1775, as given by Monfieur TAbbe Raynal. 


Products exported to France of St. Domingo, Martinique , Guadakupe, and Cayenne . 

1 


Value, 

Ke -exported 
from France. 

Value of re¬ 
export. 

Sugar, . . l 

Coffee, - . | 

Indigo, 

Cacao, 

Rocon, 

Cotton, 

Hides, 

Garret, 

Canefice, 

Wood, 

Sundries, 

Silver, - , 

liv. 

166,353,834' 

61,991,699 
[ 2,067,49b 

1,562,027 
352,216 
3,407,157 
16,123 
8,912 
206,916 
9,441,90° 

| 

liv. 

61,149,381 

29,421,099 

l 7,573,733 
1,093,419 
220,369 
11,017,892 
180,078 
80,120 

55,75 2 

922,222 

1,352,148 

^GqOjCOO 

ib. 

104,099,866 

52,058,246 

1,130,638 
794,275 
153,178 
102,011 
568 

ICC 

120,759 

4,180,280 

liv. 

38,703,72° 

23,757,464 

9,610,425 

555,992 

95,838 

255,127 

5,1*2 

I,ooc 

32,604 

408,355 

I2 S,375, il 3 


73,425,535 

ISterling 
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Ships that carried on Trade the fame 7 'ear . 



Ships. 


Ships. 

Dunkerque 

1 3 " 1 

La Rochelle, 

24 

Le Havre, 

96 

Bourdeaux, 

220 

Ilonfleur, 

4 

Bayonne, 

9 

St. Malo, - 

>3 

Marfeille, 

7 1 

Nantes, ... 

112 


562 


In 1786, the imports from thefe colonies into France were. 

It V. 


St. Domingo, 

Martinique, 

Guadaloupe, 

Cayenne, 

Tobago, 

St. Lucie, nothing directly. 


13 1,481,000 

23 > 95 8 > 00 ° 
14,360,000 
919,000 
4,113,000 


* 174,831,000 


Of thefe,—Sugar, 174,222,0001b.—Coffee, 66,231,0001b. —Cotton, 7,595,0001b. 


The navigation in 569 Ihips, of 162,311 tons, ofwhich Bourdeauxt employs 246 Ihips 
of 75,285 tons. 

In 1786 the import of raw fugar was greater than in 1784, by 8,475,000 
Of white fugar, by - - - -• i 7 j i S 5 » 000 

Of cotton, by - - - 2,740,000 

Cotton has been increafing in demand by foreigners, who took in 1785, more by 
i,495,ooolb. than in 1784; and in 1786 more by 1,798,0001b. than in 1785. 

In 1784, France fent to Africa 72 fliips of 15,198 tons. I11 1785, the number 102 fliips 
of 36,429 tons, and in 1786, (he employed*^! ffiips of 65,521 tons, the cargoes worth 
2 2,748,000 liv. of which navigation Nantes poffeffed 42 fliips j the cargoe confided of 

liv. liv. 


Arms, 

Pitch and tar. 
Cafes, . 

Salt meat, &c. 


617,000 

82,000 

78,000 

677,000 


Cowrie-fliells, 

Coral, 

Cordage and fails. 
Cutlery, 


1,250,003 

265,000 

357,000 

132,000 


* Total in 1784 was i^pjOOOjCOo liv. What can Monfieur Begouen, of Havre, mean by railing tin's to 
*jo,coo,ooe?—800 Ihips?—izoo fliips ?—2J,ooo feamen ? and I do not know wliat other extravagances. 
Precis fur F Importance dts Colonics. 8vo. 179c. p. 3, 5, &c. Another writer dates, 800 large Ihips, 500 
{mall ones, and value 240 millions! Opinion de Moifuur Blin. p. 7. How thefe calculations are made, I do 
not conceive. 

f Bourdeaux 1 take to be 3 place of greater and richer trade than any provincial town in the Britifh do¬ 
minions. Our greateft alre ( 

Tons* Seamen. 


Newcaftle/:which In 
17K7 pofTeffed of 
Slipping, 
Liverpool, 


ICrc.OOO - 

72,000 ■ 


5& 0 

X OjOCO 


Whitehaven* 
Sunderland* 
Whitby, 
Hull, ' - 


Tons* 
53 *opo ' 
53,000 ■ 
46,000 * 
4 6.000 


Seamen. 
4^00 
3*jOO 
4 


:oo 


BnfloJ, 

Yarmouth, 

Lynn, 

Dublin, 


Terns* 

33,000 

32/30O 

16,000 

143000 


Seamen. 

■ 4 ^ 7 ^ 


Copper 
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Copper, 

Woollen cloths. 
Brandies, 

Stuffs of all forts, 

Flour 

Iron, 

Oil of olives. 
Legumes, 
Liqueurs, 
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393 , 00 ° 
,289,000 
566,000 
186,000 
446,000 
41,000 
415,000 
100,000 


Handkerchiefs, 

Piaftres, 

Beads, &c. . 
Rice, 

French linens, 
Foreign ditto, 
Bourdeaux wines, 
Other wines, 


735,000 
514,000 
123,000 
257,000 
2,205,000 
8,865,000 
655,000 
1 > 4,000 


The returns to France in fix fliips of 1180 tons, brought 355,0001b. of gum Senega, 
37,ooolb. of elephant's teeth, both worth 1,173,000 livres. 

But the Have trade on French bottoms did not increafe with the increafe of the Afri¬ 
can trade in general. 

In 1784, Haves fold in the ifles, — — 25*1*6 

1785, ditto, — — <— — *7**47 

1786, ditto, — — — — 26,^00 

But as the produce increafed, there feems reafon to think, that foreigners partook of 
this trade. 

Thefe in French bottoms, the total numbers mull be much more confiderable, as ap¬ 
pears from the following table of St. Domingo only: 


Years. 

Wo Negroes 
fold. 

Price, 

Years. 

Coffee fold. 

Price, 



liv. 


lb. 

ib 

*7 8 3 

9 * 37 ° 

153650,000 

*/ 8 3 

44 , 573 *°°° 

33*429,75° 1 

1784 

2 .,025 

43,602,000 

* 7 8 + 

52,885,-00 

44,951,25° 

*785 

21,762 

43 ^ 34,000 

»?8 5 

57,368,000 

57,368,000 

1786 

27,648 

54,420,000 

1786 

52,180,000 

57*398*°°° 

1787 

3°> 8 39 

60,563,000 

.787 

70,003,0 00 

91,003,900 

17-38 

29,506 

61,936,000 

.788 

68,15 1,000 

92,003,850* 


It deferves obfervation, that while the quantity almoft trebled in five years,-the price 
rofe continually. 


Price per lb. in 1783, — 1 $f 

1784, — 17/ 

1785, — 30 f. 


Price per lb. in 1786, — iif. 

1787, — 26 f. 

1788, — 27J r. 

Exports from France to thefe Jfles in 1786. 

To St. Domingo - - - - 44,722,000 liv. 

Martinique, ------ 12,109,000 

Guadaloupe, .6,274,000 

Cayefinet, ------- 578,000 

Tobago, - -- -- -- - 658,000 

St. Lucie, nothing direfily,- 

64*34**000 


* Memoir* Envoy* h i 3 Jain 1790, an Cmtte des Rapports y par M, de la Lu^erne^ Min j ft re k Si c, 
d'Etat, 410 p. 70. 

+ In 17 t *s. it was 600,oco livres 

T 7/ ' 5 Confuting 
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Confining of 
Salted beef. 
Stockings and caps, 
Ilats, &c. 

Cordage and fads. 
Silk lace. 

Woollen cloths. 
Stuffs of all forts, 
Brandy, 

Flour, 

Iron, - 
Cheefe, 

Oil of olives. 
Linen, 

Handkerchiefs, 


livres, 

1^264*000 
722,000 
I ,676,000 
2,66 7,000 
791*900 

6o2,GOO 
1,442,000 
467,000 
6,515,000 
1,410,000 
740,000 
1,314,000 
697,000 
I,6g6,OCo 


Confining of 

Monies, French, foreign, and 
Indian, 

Mercery and clmqualerie 
Furniture, - * 

Sundries, 

Shoes, - 
Soap, 

Tallow and candles, 

French linens, 

Foreign linens, 

Bourdeaux wines, 

Other wines and liquors. 
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livres. 

789,000 
1,028,000 
374,000 
804,000 
1,248,000 
1,402,00o 
1,420,000 
1 3,360,003 
985,000 
5,490,000 
1,080,000 


64,14 2 j 000 

inaitercuieiii, - - ^ 

Of which Bourdeaux exports to the amount of 33,761,000 livres. Foreign articles 
exported purfuant to the arret of Auguft 30th, were 4,967,000 livres. 

Imports from the ifles, 174,831,000 livres.— Exports to them, 64,341,000 livres. 

Balance again ft France, 2x0,490,000. , „ _ , .. 

The exports in 1786 to the Ifles were lefs than thofe of 1785 by 11,761,000 livres. 

But the exports to Senegal were greater by 12,514,000 livres. ( 

The decreafe was in manufactures. 

Linens in 1784, 17,796,000 livres.—1786, x 3,363,000 livres. 

Auguft 30, .784, in the Miniftry of the Marechal de Caftries foreigners were per. 
mM under certaik regulations, to trade to the French fugar iflands, after 11 fpmted 
controverfy in print for and againft the meafure. The trade of 1786, in confluence 
of this arret, was as follows: 


Imports in the Ifles. 

livres. 

From the United States, 1 3 j 0 ^ 5 ) G0 ° 

Englifh, - 4 , 55 0 * 000 

Spaniards, - 2,201,000 

Dutch, - 8oi,oco 

Portugucfe, - 152,000 

Danes, - 68,000 

Swedes, - 41,000 


so, 87 8,300 


Exports from Ditto. 

To the Americans, 

Englifh, 

Spaniards, 

Dutch, 

Swedes and Danes, 


IWres. 

7,263,009 
1,259,000 
3,189,009 
2,030,000 
391 ,oca 

14,132,000 


Imports. 

Ships. 

A merican veffels, 1,3 9 2 

French, - 3 * 3 

Englifh, - 189 

Spanifh, - 245 

Dutch, Portuguefe, 
Swedes, and Danes, 34 

2,102 


Navigation of this Trade. 
Tons, I 

— 105,095 I American, 

—t 9 »' 22 

— 10,192 

— 6,471 


— 2,229 


— 133,109 

Y Y 


French, 
Eng li fh, 
Spanifh, 
Dutch, &c. 


Exports . 

Ships. 

- 1,127 — 

534 ~ 
153 “ 
249 — 

32 — 

2,995 — 


Tons. 

85 > 4 o 3 

13>941 
10,778 
5*8 56 
1,821 

11 7*799 

As 
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As the cultivation and exports from the ifles in 1786, were greater than in 1784, the 
demand for French manufactures ought to have been greater alio j but this was not the 
cafe; 


Export of French linens to the ifles in 
Aulns of French linen- 


1784, 

17,796,000 

1786, 

1 3 > 3 6 3 )°°° 

1784, 

7,700,000 

J 7 » 5 , 

5,200,000 

1786, 

6,100,000 


It would have been found fo, if the arret of Auguft 30 had not opened the colonies to 
foreigners, who introduced manufactures as well as lumber and previ/ions. It is a 
great queflion, whether this was right policy ; the argument evidently turns on one 
great hinge ; the peculiar benefit to the mothei country, from poffeffing colonies, is 
their fupply; to fell them whatever they demand, and to fecure the navigation de¬ 
pendent. It is not, to be fure, of fugar and coffee that nations plant colonies ; they are 
fure of thofe, and of any other commodities if they be rich enough to pay for them; a 
Ruffian or a Pole, is as certain of commanding fugar as a Frenchman or an Englifh- 
man ; and the governments of thofe countries may raife as great a revenue on the im¬ 
port, as the governments that poffefs the iflands. The peculiar benefit, therefore, of 
colonies, is the monopoly of their fupply- It is in vain to fay, that permitting the colonifts to 
buy what they want at the cheapeft and the belt hand, will enable them to raife fo much 
more fugar, and tend ultimately to the benefit of the mother country j fince, let them 
grow as rich as poffible, and increafe their culture to any degree whatever, ftill the ad¬ 
vantage of the mother country arifes from fupply ; and if fire lofes that to gain more 
fugar, flie lofes all for which the pofftffion is deferable. It would be right for every 
country to open her colonies to all the world on principles of liberality and freedom ; 
and ftill it would be better to go one ffep farther, and have no colonies at all. The 
fugar iflands of all nations, in the Weft Indies, including the great ifland of Cuba, are 
eoniiderable enough to form an independent free nation ; and it wants not many argu¬ 
ments to fhew, that the exiftence of luch an one would be far more beneficial to the 
Englifh, French, and Spaniards, than the poftefllon of thofe iflands as colonies. To re¬ 
turn, however, to the arret of Auguft 30, there is reafon to believe, that the policy 
which induced the Marshal de Caltries to alter the exifting laws relating to foreigners 
was queftionable, and attended with evils, in proportion to the extent of the trade that, 
took place in confequence. 

1 he rcfult of the French fugar trade refembles nearly that which England carries on 
with ner fugar colonies, namely, an immenfc balance againft her. We have writers 
who tell us, that this trade ought to be judged by a method the reverfe of every other, 
the merit of it depending not on the exports, but on the imports: I have met with the 
fame idea in France; and as it is an object of very great confequence in the national (eco¬ 
nomy, it may be worth remarking,— 1, That the advantages refulting from commerce, 
are the encouragement of the national induftry, whether in agriculture or manufac¬ 
tures; and it is unqueftionably the exports which give this encouragement, and not the 
imports of a trade, unlefs they are the raw materials of future labour. 2. The 
real wealth of all trade confifts in the confumption of the commodities that are the ob¬ 
ject of fuch trade; and if a nation be rich enough to confume great quantities of fugar 
and coffee, fhe has undoubtedly the power of giving a&ivity to a certain quantum of her 
own induftry, in confequence of the commerce which fuch confumption occafions, 
whether the fugar be the product of her own. colonies, or thofe of any other power. 

3 . The- 
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,, -j-jjg taxes levied on Weft-Indian commodities are no motive whatever for c (teeming 
the poffeffion of fuch colonies beneficial, fince it is the confumption that pays the tax,, 
and not the poffeffion of the land that produces the commodity. 4, The monopoly of 
navigation is valuable no farther than as it implies the manufaftnre of (hip-building and 
fitting out; the poffeffion.of many failors, as inftruments of future wars, ought to be 
efteemed in the fame light as great Ruffian or Pruffian armies; that is to fay, as the 
means of ambition; and as the inftruments of wide-extended mifery *. 5, The poffef- 

fion of fugar iilands is the inveftment of imraenfe capitals in the agriculture of America, 
inftead of the agriculture of France: the people of that kingdom ftarve periodically for 
want of bread, becaufe the capitals which ffiould raife wheat in France are employed on 
fugar in St. Domingo. Whatever advantage the advocates for colonies may be fup- 
po+ed to fee in fuch poffcffions, they are bound to (hew, that the inveftment of equal 
capitals in the agriculture of France would not be produ&ive of equal and even of in¬ 
finitely fuperior°benefits. 6, It is (hewn, in another place, that the agriculture of 
France is, in the capital employed, 450,000,000k inferior to that of England; can any 
madnefs, therefore, be greater than the inveftment of capitals in American agriculture 
for the fake of a trade, the balance of which is above 100,000,00c livres againft the mo¬ 
ther country, while nothing but poverty is found in the fields that ought to feed French¬ 
men ? 7, If it be faid, that the re-exportation of Weft-Indian commodities is immenfe, 

and greater even than the balance, I reply, in the firft place, that Monf. Necker gives 
us reafon to believe, that this re-exportation is greatly exaggerated ; but granting it 
to rife to any amount, France bought thofe commodities before (he fold them, and 
bought them with hard cafh to the fum of the balance againft her ; firft lofing by her 
tranfa&ions w th America the fums (he afterwards gains by exporting to the north. 
The benefit of fuch a trade is nothing more than the profit on the exchange and tranf- 
port. But in the employment of capital, the lofs is great. In all common trades, fuch 
as thofe (he carries on with the Levant, or with Spain, (he has the common profit of 
the commerce, without invefting any capitals in producing the commodities (he buys; 
but in the Weft-Indian commerce (he inverts double capitals, to produce the goods (lie 
fells, and equally to produce the goods (lie buys. 8, If it ffiould be faid that St. Do¬ 
mingo is not to be confidered as a foreign country, with which France trades, nor a 
colony, but as a part of itfelf; and that the balance between them is like the balance 
between them and the provinces, then I reply, that it is fo ill fituated a province, that 
to encourage a deviation of capitals from all other provinces to be inverted in this, is 
little ffiort o madnefs; firft, from diftance and cultivation by flaves, it is infecure. Ii 
it efcapes the attacks of European foes, the natural progrefs of events will throw it into 
the hands of the United States. Secondly, 1 it demands a great navy to defend it; and 
confequently taxes on all the other provinces, to the amount of two millions fterling 
per annum. Of what expence to Languedoc, is the poffeffion of Bretagne ? Its pro¬ 
portion of the common defence. Is this fo with St. Domingo ? France pays a marine 
of two millions, but St. Domingo does not pay one (hilling to defend France, or even 
to defend itfelf. In common fenfe, the poffeffion of fuch a province ought to be deemed 
a principle of poverty and weaknefs, rather than of riches and of ftrength. 9,1 have 

* Prejudices of the deep eft root are to be eradicated in England before men will be brought to admit this 
obvious truth Thofe prejudices tot A their rife from a daftardty fear of being conquered by France, which 
government has taken every art to propagate ever fince the revolution, the better to promote its own plans 
of expence* profufion, and public debts* Portugal, Sardinia, the little Italian and German States, Sweden* 
and Denmark, &c. have been able, deficient as they are in government and in people, to defend themfdvcs \ 
tut the Britifh iXles, With fifteen millions of people, are to be conquered \ I 
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converted on this fubjeCt at Havre, Nantes, Bourdeaux, and Marteilles; and I have 
not yet met with a man able to give me one other folid reafon for fuch a fyftem than the 
fact that agriculture in the Welt Indies is profitable, and not fo in France. The fame 
argument is uted, and with equal truth, in England. I admit the faCt; and it recurs 
at^cnce to the pernicious doctrine of laying fuch taxes, reftri&ions, prohibitions, and 
monopolies on land at home, that men inclined to pur hie agriculture as a trade mu ft 
go with their capitals into another hemifphere, in order to reap an adequate profit. 
But change this wretched and abominable policy; remove every tax, even to the fliadow 
of one on land; throw all on confumption; proclaim a free corn trade; give 
every man a power of inclofure.—In other words give in the Bourbonnois what you 
have given in Domingo, and then tee if French corn and wool will not return greater 
profits than American fugar and coffee. The pofteflion of fugar iflands, fo rich and 
profperous as thofe of France and England, dazzles the underltandings of mankind, 
vho are apt to look only on one fide, where they fee navigation, re-export, commer¬ 
cial profit,” and a great circulation : they do not reverfe the medal, and tee, in the mif- 
chievous deviation of capitals from home, agriculture languifbing, canals Handing ftill, 
and roads impaflable. They do not balance the culture of Martinique by the landes of 
Bourdeaux ; the tillage of St. Domingo by the deferts of Bretagne; or the wealth of 
Guadeloupe by the mitery of Sologne. If you purchale the riches that flow from Ame¬ 
rica by the poverty and wretchednefs of whole provinces, are you blind enough to think 
the account a beneficial one ? I have ufed no arguments againfl: the French fugar 
iflands that are not applicable likewife to the Englifh : I hold them to be equal obftacles 
to the profperity of both kingdoms; and, as far as experiment of the lofs of North 
America goes, 1 am juftified by that vaft and important faft—that a country may lofe 
the monopoly of a dillant empire, and rife from the imaginary lofs more rich, more 
powerful, and more profperous! 

If thefe principles be juft, and that they are fo is confirmed by an immenfe range of 
fafls, what are we to think of a politician vvbo declares, that the lofs of Bengal, or the 
Dutch withdrawing their money from our funds, would ruin England *? 

Export of the Products of French Agriculture to the Wejl-lndies , in 1787. 

iivreSi 


Wine, brandy, &c. — 

Edibles, — 

Salted meats,--- — 

Flour, — 

Legumes, — 

Candles, -—- - — 

Woods, cordage, &c. — 

Raw materials of manufactures, — 

Furniture, deaths, &c. the raw materials of, 

Raw materials of the exports to Africa, — 


6 >33 2 >°o o 
769,000 
971,000 
6,944,000 
300,000 
500,000 
2,869,000 
4,ooc,o od 
2,000,000 
2 , 000,000 


Exports of the foil, - ■- 26,685,000 

livres. 

Manufactured goods of national workmanlhip, 20,549,000 

Materials, as above, - - 4,000,000 

- 16,549,000 


* Cmftd. fur hi Richcjfes d k Luxe. 8vo, 1787. p. 492, In the fame fpint is the opinion, that England* 
before the laft mr* had-attained the maximum of her profperity* p, 483, 

Furniture, 
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Furniture, deaths, Sec* 
Materials as above, ■ 

Exports to Africa, - 

Materials, as above, -- 

Sundry articles, —-- 


livres. 

10,136,000 

2,000,000 


8,136,000 


—•—■ 17,000,000 


15,000,000 
7,34 i ,oco 


73,71!,coo 

Of which 49,947,000 livres were French produSs and manufactures. 

Fijheriesi - 

No trade is fo beneficial as that of filhing ; none in which a given capital makes fuch 
large returns; nor any fo favourable to thofe ideal advantages, which are fuppofed to 
flow from a great navigation. The French were always very afliduous in pulliing the- 
progrefs of their filheries. Suppofing them right in the principles of thofe efforts they 
have made to become powerful at lea, which, however, is exceedingly queiuonabie, 
they have certainly added wifely in endeavouring to extend thefe nurferies of maritime 
power. 

Newfoundland and Illand filheries* 


Returns of cod, mackarel, and herring in 



Ships 

Tun?. 

1784, — 

328 — 

3 6 > 34 2 

1785, — 

450 — 

48,031 

1786, — 

4 s 3 ~ 

5 1 > 1 43 

; in 1784, 

were 15,4 

4 jOOoIb. 


1785, 

1786, 


— 18,154*000 


— 19,100,000 

230,516 quintaux. 
241,85.0 
272,398 

— i, 835 ;coclb. 

- 2 5 4 lO, 0 OO 


Quantity of Newfoundland dried cod} 1784s “ 

1785, — 

1786, — 

Cod exported to Italy and Spain, - iy 8 4 j 

1785, — 

1786, — 4,117,000 

This great increafe attributed to the arret of Sept. 1785, which granted bounties on the 
export of cod of 5 livres, and of 1 o livres per quintal. 

Molt of the national filheries are flourilhing; they employed in 1786, 

Ships. Tons, Ships; Tons. 

Iriffi from Dunkerque, 62 — 3,742 
Whale, ... - 4 — 970 


Herrings, &c, 
Newfoundland, 


928 — - 

39 1 — . 47*399 


Dieppe does molt in the filhing trade, poffelfing 556 (hips, of 21,531 tons. 

The value of the merchandize embarked in 1786, on board the filhing veffels, 
3s734)Coo livres, and the returns the fame year were. 

Herrings and mackarel, &c. — 5-> ^89,000 1 iv 0 

Cod, — — — —• 13,686,000 

Whales, — — — — 53,000 

Sundries, ( 200,000 


» 9 iS* 8 > 000 


Trade 
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Trade with the United States. 

v f 

The commerce which France carries on with the North Americans, is alt the reward 
(he reaps from having expended probably fifty millions (ter ling to fecure their freedo.n. 
Vifions of the deprefiion of the Britifli power, played indeed in the imaginations of the 
cabinet of Verfailles; but peace was fcarcely returned before thofe airy hoes entirely 
vanithed; every hour proved, that England, by the emancipation of her colonies, was 
fo far from lofing any thing, that (he had gained immenfely: the detail of this trade 
will prove, that France was as much deceived in one expectation as in the other. 

On an average of three years preceding the French revolution, the im¬ 
ports from America were — — — ” 

Ditto into the French fugar iflands, — 


9,600,000 
11 , 100,000 


£0*700,000 

Exports of France to North America, — — — 1,800,000 

Ditto from the ides, — — ■— — " 6,400,000 

—.- 8,2 c 0,000 


Balance, — — — " — 12,500,000 

Ces republicans , fays Monf. Arnould * , fe precurent maintenant fur nous, uns balance en 
argent de 7 « 8 millions, avec laquelle its foudoycnt I’indujirie Angkife. Vlila done pour la 
France ie nec plus ultra d’un commerce, dont Vefpoir au pu emtribuer a. fairs facrificr quel - 
ques centaines de millions et plufteurs generations d’hommes ! 

# 

Trade fo Rujfia. 

It is commonly fuppofed in England, that the trade which France carries on with 
Ruffia is very beneficial, in the amount of the balance; and there are French writers 
alfo who give the fame reprefentation ; the part in French navigation will appear in the 
following ftatement: 

^ livr*8* 

Imports from Ruffia to France in 1788, — 6,871,900 

From France to Ruffia, — — — 6,108,500 


Balance againft France, — — — 763,400 

This, it is to be noted, concerns French bottoms only j the greateft pait of the com 
Bierce being carried on in Englifh and Dutch bottoms f. 


* De la Balance da Commerce i 791 tom. 1. p. 234. 
+ The navigation of the Baltic will appear from the 
l 7 3 17*15 


following lift of flops 


which pa fled the Sound: 


> 7 “+ 


> 7*5 


Englifh, 

3171 

Danifh, 

169I 

Sweriifh, 

^ ' 70 

Pruffians, 

1429 

Dutch P 

136(5 

Imperial} 

>67 

Portu^uefe, 

38 

Spaniflij 

>9 

American, 

>3 

Venetian, 

5 

Ruffian ■ 

„ * 3 8 

Cormcre Recherihetfar 

Its Finances, 


31 535 
1789 
21 6 
MS* 
«J 7 « 
06 
an 
>5 

30 

4 

l 114 

tom. i. p. 


3 * 5 - 


Courlandcrs, 

16 

25 

Dantziekers, 

190 

r6i 

Bremer trs. 

259 

176 

HamburgherSi 

75 

6t 

Eubeckers, 


79 

R oft tickers. 

53 

I ID 

Olckmburgbera, 

8 

0 

French, 

*5 

20 


10,897 

10 zi6 


4 
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The whole commerce of France with the Baltic is faid to employ fix or feven hun¬ 
dred flsips of two'hundreds tons *. 

Trade to India. 

At the period of the Revolution the (fate of the trade to India was as follows: 
Imports from India on a medium of 1785, 1786, and 178/, 34,700,000 


In 1788, 


Merchandize. 


— — 33,300,000 


Indian manufaftures, — —- 

Spices, tea and coffee of Moka, 

Silk, cotton, ivory, woods, ■— 

China, &c. 8tc. — —> — 

Drugs, — — — 


livres, 

26,600,000 

6 , 000,000 

1,150,000 

493^00 

367,000 


34,610,0 JO 


17,400,000 t 


Exports from France at fame time, ' —» — 

Exports to the Hies of France and Bourbon on an average 

of the fame three years, — — — 4,600,000 

Imports, — — — — 2,700,000 

By the regulation of May 1787, confirmed by the National Affembly, Port Louis, in 
the Me of France is made free to foreign Ihips, by which means it is expefted that that 
port will become an entrepot for the Indian trade. 

Navigation. 

There is not much reafon for modern readers to be folicitous concerning the com¬ 
merce or navigation of any country ; we may reft affured, that the trading fpirit 
which has feized all nations, will make the governments anxious to promote, a5 much 
as poflible, whatever interefts their commerce, though their agriculture is, at the fame 
moment, in the loweft ftace of poverty and negle£t. All the Englilh authorities I have 
met with, refpe&ing the navigation of France, are of a very old date j perfons who are 
curious in thefe fpeculations, will probably be pleafed with the following account: 

Ships in France cleared outwards in 1788. 

Ships, 

For the Levant and coaft of Barbary, 

Whale fithery, - 

Herring fifhery, - — 

Mackarel fi/hery, - 

Sardinia, - - 


Frefh both in the ocean and Mediterranean, 

Cod, - - — 

All parts of Europe and the American States, 

W eft Indies, -- — 

Senegal and Guinea, 


Eaft-Indies, China, Hies of France and Bourbon, both by 
company and other ways, --- - 


366 
*4 
33 ° 
437 
1,441 
2,668 

4 3» 
2,058 

677 

lOji 


86 — 


Tons, 

45> 2g J 

3 > 2 3 2 

9,804 

4,754 

4,289 

11 >596 

45 >446 
128,736 

' 90,755 

. 35,^7 

37’'57 


8,588 — 516,279. 

* Cornier e Recherche} fur let Finances, tom. i. p. i Dc la Balance da Commerce, tom. i. p. 182. 
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N. B. The total navigation in Europe and America, either by French or foreign 
fhips, amounts to 9,445 Ihipsand 556,152 tons. 

Monf. Arnould in his treatife De la Balance du Commerce, has given an account of 
the French navigation for the year 1787, which does not well accord with this. I 
infert an extrad from it here that the reader may have the opportunity of comparing 
them. 


Table of the Tonnage , French and foreign, employed in the Commerce of France in 1787. 


'Europe, the Levant, coaft of Barbary, and United States, 

India and China, - - 

Coaft of Guinea, Have trade, Ifles of France and Bourbon, 

Sugar Iflands, - - 

Whale fifhery, - -- 

Cod fifhery, - - 

Herring ditto, - - 

Mackarel ditto, - - 

Anchovie ditto, ■ - 

Sundry fiflieries, — - 

Coafting trade, - - 


French, 

Foreign. 

tons. 

tons. 

161,532 

53 2 > 68 7 

6,6 .7 


45,124 

164,081 


3 * 7 2 ° 

53 > 8o ° 


1,602 


5,166 

-- - 

3,062 

12,320 


1,004,7.9 

6,123 


1,459,998 538,810 


Total, 


2,007,661 


The immenfe increafe of the navigation of England, appears by comparing this ac¬ 
count with that fir ft of commercial writers Lord Sheffield, for the average of three 


years preceding 1773. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Foreign trade, - 

27'9 

335*583 

3 °* 77 l 

Coafting trade, — — 

3458 

219,756 

15,244 

Filhing veffels, — — - 

1441 

2 5 > 339 

6 j 774 

Totals, ■ ■ - - — 

7618 

5 8 9 * 97 s 

52,789 


This is exclufive of Scotland *. 


Monf. Arnould, however, allures us, that at the period of the Revolution, France 
poffdTed 1000 fhips (I do not love fuch round numbers, which always betray inaccu¬ 
racy,) of 250 tons, employed in long voyages, and in the cod and whale fiflieriesf. 
The whole maritime commerce of exportation employing at the fame time 580,000 
f.ons of all nations ; of which 152,000 tons were French. 


• Obferv on the Commerce oF the American States, by John Lord Sheffield, 6th edit. p. 160. 
f Balance du Commerce, tom, ii. p. 23. 8vo, 1791. 
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Cabotage (coajling Trade ) the fame Tear. 

Ships. 

French fhips, — — 22,360 —■ 

Foreign ditto, — — 60 — 


Ttins. 

997,666 


2,742 


22,420 


1,000,408 


N. B. There is no diftinction between ftiip and voyage ; if a thip clears out five 
times a-year, flie is regiltered every voyage. The article Sardinia , which appears fo 
large in {hips, and fo fmall in tonnage, mull, I lhould fuppofe, be for a filhery on the 
coafts of that ifland. 

From the tonnage of the fhips, as they are called, in the fitheries, it appears, that 
they are little more than boats: thofe in the herring filhery, are about 30 tons each— 
and in the mackarel, little more than 1 o tons. 

The navigation of England for a year, ending the 30th September, 1787, was. 



Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Englilh, — 

8,711 

— 954,729 

*— 84,533 

Scotch, — 

O 

O 

*0 

— 133.034 

— j 3.443 

Eaft Indiamen, 

54 

— 43,6 2 9 

— 5,400 

Ireland, — 


- 60*000 



10,465 

— 1,191,392 

— 103,375 


Without including the Weft-Tndia trade, or that of the North American colonies, or 
the African or Afian, the Indiamen excepted. 


Progrefs of the French Commerce *. 


1716 to 1730, peace, average per annum, 
j721 to j 732, peace, — 

1733 fo > 735 » war » “ 

1736 to 1739, peace, — 

1740 to 1748, war, — — 

1749 to 1755, peace, — 

1756 to 1763, war, — 

1764 to 1776, peace, — 

1777 to 1783, war, — 

1784 to 1788, peace, — 


Imports* 

Kv. 

65,079,000 
80,198,000 
76,600,000 
102,035,000 
112,805,000 
155.555^00 

133.77 8 > 000 
165,164,000 

207.53 6 . 000 

301,727,000 


It will not be ufelefs to contrail this with the trade of England: 

* Monf. A mould, of the Bureau etc la Balance dtt Commerce at Parrs, afferts, 
thority, that the Engl!fit navigation in 1789 amounted to 2,000,0001005. 

VOL. IV. Z z 


Experts. 

liv. 

106,216,000 
116,7 65,000 
124,465,000 
143 . 441,000 
19 2 >3 34,000 

257,205,000 
210,899,000 
309,245,000 
259,782,000 
354 ,423. 000 


I know not on what au- 
Imports. 
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Imports. 

Exports. 


L. 

X. 

1717* 

6,346,768 — 

9,147,700 

i 7 2 5 > 

7,094,708 — 

11,352,480 

* 735 * 

8,160,184 — 

1 3 * 544* 1 44 

* 73 ‘ J » 

7,438,960 — 

12,289,49s 

J 743 > 

7*802,353 — 

14,623,653 

1 753 > 

8,625,029 — 

14,264,614 

I 7 ^ 3 » 

11,665,036 — 

16,160,181 



Impoits, - 

Es^artSi 

1 77 I i 

12 , 821,995 — 

17 , 161,146 

>733* 

1 3,1 212*^35 — 

1 5>45°-7?^ 

*7 S 5* 

16 , 279 , 4.19 — 

16 , 770,228 

1787 , 

17 , 804.000 — 

16 , 869,000 

1788 , 

18 , 027,000 — 

1 7*47 * j°°° 

1789 , 

17 , 821,000 ™ 

19 , 340,000 

179 °* 

19 , 130,000 — 

2C, 120,000 


As the balance, or ideas of a balance, are a good deal vifionary, we fiiall find, by 
adding the two columns together, that the trade of England has fuffered no decline, 
but on the contrary, is g-reater than ever; it deferves attention, however, that the 
progrefs of it has not been nearly fo rapid as that of l 1 ranee, whole commerce, in the 
laft°period, is 3! times as great as it was in the firft; whereas ours has in the fame pe* 
riod not much more than doubled. The French trade has al mo ft .doubled fmee the 
peace of 17&3, but ours has increafed not near fo much. Now it is obfervable, that 
the improvements, which in their aggregate mark national profperity, have, in this 
period of twenty-nine years, been abundantly more adive in England than in France, 
which affords a pretty ftrong proof that thofe improvements, and that prolperity, de- 
pend on fomething elfe than foreign commerce; and as the force of this argument is 
drawn direftly from fads, and not at all from theory or opinion, it ought to check 
that blind rage for commerce, which has done more mifehief to Europe, perhaps, 
than all other evils taken together. We find, that trade has made an immenfe pro- 
grefe in France ; and it is elfewhere fhewn, that agriculture has made little or none 
on the contrary, agriculture has experienced a great increafe in England, though very 
feldom favoured by government, but commerce an inferior one; unite this with the 
valt fuperiority of the latter in national profperity, and furely the lefl'on afforded by 
fiich fads needs no comment. 


Of the Premiums for the Encouragement of Commerce in France. 

The French adminiftration has long been infeded with that commercial fpirit which 
is at prefent the difgrace of all the cabinets of Europe A toial'y ialle eflimate that has 
been made of England, has been the origin of it, and the effed has been an almoft 

univerfal negled of agriculture. . 

The premiums paid in France for encouraging their commerce are the following* 
and the amount for a year, ending the 1 ft of May 1739, is added 

liv. 

Expence of tranfporting dry cod to the American ifles. and to various 
foreign countries, at the rate of 5, 10, and 12 livres per quintal, b.y the 
arret of 18th Sept. 17^5, and nth Feb. 1787, ' . 547 >° 00 

Bounty payable on the departure of fhips for the coaft of Guinea, and 
for Mozambique, at the rate of 40 liv. per ton, by the arrets of 26th Ud. 

1784, &c. -- - _ ' i > 95 °j 000 

Bounty on the negroes tranfported into the Colonies at the rate of 60 to 
too liv. a-head, by the arret of 26th Od. 1781, and of 160 liv. and 200 

Ev. by that of the 10th Sept. 17S6, - - 865,000 

J Bounty 
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Bounty for encouraging the navigation in the North 8ea, at the rate 
of 3 , 6 , and to liv. per ton, by the arret of 25th Sept, — 4,000 

Bounty on the export of refined fugar 4J1V. the quintal, by the arret 
of 26th May 1786, — — — 108,000 

EncoufaRements Riven to feventeen manufactures* 39,000 > 

, X1 1 ^ ° jr T c m 100,000 

I o others, — — — 01,000 y 

Bounty of 4 liv. per tooolb* of caft iron, granted to the foundries of 

Mont Cems in Bourgogne, — — ■— 18,000 

Bounty granted to the people of Nantuket eftabhfhed at Dunkerque 

for the whale fifcery* at 50 liv, per ton of oii, — — 170,000 

To the coal mines of the kingdom, — *— — 100,000 


*3,862,000 


I hope it does not at this time of day want much explanation, or many obfervations 
on this contemptible catalogue of the commercial merit of the old government of 
France, The fifberies and fugar iflands, if we are to believe the French writers* are 
the moft valuable and the molt important articles of the French commerce.—How can 
this be, if they want thefe paltry bounties to afiift them ? St, Domingo is faid in France 
to be the richeft and moft valuable colony there is in the world ; I believe the fa£t; but 
if we were to confider only a premium on fupplying it with Haves, we fhould be apt to 
imagine it a poor fickly fettlement, fcarceiy able to fupport itfelf. If cultivation is vi¬ 
gorous there, it demands Haves without any bounty; if it is not vigorous, no bounty 
will make it fo ; but the object, real or pretended, of bounties, is to induce people to 
inveft capitals in certain employments', which they would not fo invert: without fuch 
bounties* This is to profefs giving bounties to the inveftment of capitals in American 
agriculture, rather than in that of France; the tendency is clear; but in this age it 
furely becomes a queflion, whether the landss of Bretagne and Anjou would not be 
as defervtng of fuch a bounty as the fore As of Hifpaniola? 

To remark on all thefe premiums is unneceffary ; it is fufficient to obferve, that all* 
except that for coal, is abfurd, and that that is fo given as to be ufclefs. 


Of the Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and France* 

This celebrated meafure was fo thoroughly debated in England, that I /hall not go 
again over ground trodden aknofl: bare; but, with attention chiefly to brevity, give 
fome French authorities upon it, which are but little known in England, 

There are in mod of the great commercial towns in France, focieties of merchants 
and manufacturers, known under the title of Chambre du Commerce % thefe gentlemen 
affociate for the purpofe of giving information to the miniftry on any commercial queflion 
upon which their opinion is demanded, and for other purpofes that concern the trading 
interefts of their refpeftive towns. The Chimhre du Commerce do Normandie, on oc~ 
cation of this treaty, printed and difperfed (it was not fold) a pamphlet entitled, Qb~ 
fervatiom fur k Trade de Commerce outre la France & l*Angleterre* 

In this work they inform their readers, that in order to draw a fair comparifon be¬ 
tween the advantages and difad vantages of the two kingdoms in manufactures, they 


* Compe General, 1789. p. 186, 


had 
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had deputed two merchants of Rouen, fufficiently under (landing in the fabrics of Nor¬ 
mandy, and who fpoke Englifh, to take a journey to the manufacturing parts of Eng¬ 
land, in order to acquire authentic intelligence, and upon their return they were de¬ 
fied to make a fimilar tour through the manufactures of Normandy, that they might 
pofl’els themfelves of the knowledge requifite for a fair companion; and from their 
reports, as well as from other materials, the Chambrc du Commerce fpeak in their ob- 
ohfervations: 

“ But while we are embarking in this undertaking, the alarm of our commerce in- 
creafes every day, and becomes a real evil by a molt aCtive fale of every article of Eng- 
lilh manufacture, which can enter into competition with our fabrics. There is not an 
article of habitual confumption with which England has not filled all the magazines of 
France, and particularly thofe of this province, and in the greateft number of thefe 
articles the Englifh have a victorious preponderance. It is afflicting to fee the manu¬ 
facturers who fuffer by this rivalfhip, already diminilhing fucceflively the number of 
their workmen, and important fabrics yielding in another manner to the fame fcourge, 
by Englifh goods being fubftituted in the fale for French ones; receiving a preparation 
agreeable to the confumption, named, marked, and fold as French, to the infinite pre¬ 
judice of the national induftry, 

“ The Chamber is apprehenfive of the immediate effeCt of the introduction of Eng¬ 
lifh cottons, whereof the perfection of the preparation, the merit of the fpinning, united 
with their cheapnefs, has already procured an immenfe fale. A coup d’oeil upon the 
folio 5 of the table of patterns of Manchefter, and the Fauxbourg St, Sever, at Rouen, 
will demonftrate the difad vantages of the latter. 

“ Our potteries cannot efcape a notable prejudice; the low price of coals in England 
enables the Englifh to underfell us in thefe articles 25 per cent.; confiderable cargoes 
have already arrived at Rouen. 

“ The 36,000 dozen pairs of ftockings and caps of cotton, made in the generality, 
are the produce of 1200 looms. Within three months it is calculated, that at Rouen 
.alone, more than one hundred have flopped. The merchants have made provifion of 
Englifh goods, for more than 30,000 dozen pairs of ftockings and caps have already 
been imported. 

“ Manchefter is the Rouen of England, the immenfe fabrication of cotton fluffs, the 
Induftry of the manufacturers, their activity, the refource of their mechanical inventions, 
enable them to underfill us from 10 to 15 per cent. Every circumftance of the fabric 
proves the riches of the mafter manufacturers, and the folieitude of government for 
fupporting and favouring their induftry. 

“ In general their fluffs and their linens are finer, of a more equal fpinning, and 
more beautiful than ours; neverthelefs they are at a lower price, which proves the im¬ 
portance of their machines for carding and fpinning the cotton in a per fed and expe¬ 
ditious manner. By the aid of thefe united means, they flatter themfelves at Manchel- 
ter with equalling the muflins of India, yet the high.ft price of thofe hitherto wrought 
does not exceed 8s. a yard, but the fabric is fo confiderable, that they are not afraid 
to value it at 500,000 liv. a week; however one may be permitted to doubt of this, one 
mud be amazed {effi-aye} at the immenfe fale which the Englifh have procured for this 
article, and the more fo, as we have been affured, that the magazines of the com¬ 
pany contained, within a few months, to the value of 80,000,000 livres, in India 
muflins. 

“ We do not know that the Englifh have in their fabrics of linen any other inven¬ 
tions for Amplifying the labour titan the flying fhuttle and the flax-mill, becaufe the 
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fibres of fax are not adapted to the application of machines for fpinning and carding ; 
we are* however, aifured that they have found means, by water-mills, to weave many 
pieces oi lmen at the fame time and in the fame loom, 

ti The price of coals in the preparation of cotton is of fome importance. The inha¬ 
bitants of Mancbelter pay for coal only qs. a ton, of ^ooelb. (French) but at Rouen 
it is 47 to 50 liv. the ton. 

“ The Englifli are forced to render juflice to the cloths of Louviers, as well as to 
thofe of Abbeville and Sedan- They cannot diflembk that they think them more foft 
than their own, and that the colours are more lively and more {educing* but we cannot 
hope to fell them in England- The Englifh, whether through a fpirit of -patriotifm, 
or by the real agreement of their kind of fabric to the nature of their climate, prefer 
their cloths extremely fulled, and of colours very fombre ^ becaufe the fin oak of their 
coal fires, combined with the humidity of the atmofphere, depoiiting a greafy duft, 
might eafily afi'etl our colours fo lively, but ol little folidity; however it maybe, 
the competition at prefent of the Englifli in France cannot be very hurtful to the 
manufactures of Louviers, Sedan, and Abbeville; but as the Englifli import as well 
as we the wools of Spain, they may certainly attain the beauty of the cloths of 
Louviers^ 

6i The fabrics of Elboeuf, however profperous, have not the fame refourees as the 
Englifli ones of the fame kind, excellent national wools proper for their fabric at a low 
price. We calculate that the ordinary cloths of five-fourths breadth, and 15 or 16 
livres price per auln, can fcarcely withftand the competition of the cloths of Leeds, called 
Briftols, which coll: only 11 liv. the auln* 

- c The cloths, ratines, efpagnolettes, flannels, and blankets of Darnetak have mo ft 
of them a fuperiority over many fimilar Englifli fabrics ; but the low price of thefe iaft 
will render their competition fatal. We cannot too often recur to the advantages which 
the Englifli poffefs over all the woollens of France, which are wrought like thofe of 
Darnetal, with the wools of France- The high price of our wool, and its inferiority 
In quality * to that of England is fuch,' that this inequality alone ought to have induced 
the rejection of the treaty of commerce on the terms upon which It has pafied. The 
manufacturers of Barnetal, Rouen, Beauvais, Amiens, Lille, and Rheims, may find 
it their intereft to Import Englifli fabrics before they have received the laft hand, wfiiich 
they can give cheaper than in England, and thus appropriate to themfelves a pro fit in 
the chcapnefs and beauty of the Englifli wools, by underfelling the fmiilar fabri cs en¬ 
tirely French, 

iC The Englifh ratines cannot fupport the parallel with thofe of Anddy, whhre alfo 
good kerfeymeres are made in imitation of the Englifli, but quite unable to ftand. againlt 
them. Before the treaty the Englifli kerfeymeres came contraband to Frar ice, and 
were therefore dear, but now all the magazines of the kingdom regorge with / diem, for 
at the fame time that they are cheaper, they are in quality more perfect, r jf a more 
equal grain, and lefs fubje£t to greafe. 

* c The manufacture of cloths at Vire has fallen from 26,000 pieces pe* / annum to 
Sooo. During the war they had an export to North America, but a a the peace, 
the cloths of Leeds prefen ted themfelves with a victorious fuperiority, an d will hold it 
till we have periefited the breed of our iheep, and obtained fleeces of a grer iter length and 
weight. 

* manufacturers of France poflefa no fiich iriqmtousynanapoly againft th ci farmer, makes the 
rifgmce and mifchlef of Englifh. agriculture. 
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ec X11 regard to the fluffs of wool, called ferges, molletons, flannels, lpndrms, fating 
bn rats, camel ots, baracans, calm and es 3 etamines, kerfeymeres 2 fagathis, &c. which 
were furnilhed both to France and foreigners by Darnetsl, Anmale 5 Beauvais, Amiens, 
Lille, Rheims, and le Mans, they muff fink under the competition of the fimilar manu¬ 
factures of England, During the kte war the Spaniards gave conffderable employment 
in thefe articles to the manufactures of Amiens, Lille, and Aumale, On the firft re¬ 
port of a peace, they not only fufpended their commiffions, but even gave counter or¬ 
ders for what were already befpoke, the Engliffi having offered the fame fluffs 20 per 
cent, cheaper than we could afford them. 

* c We may obferve in fine, upon the conditions of the treaty, that the Engliffi have 
contrived to leave exceflive duties upon ail the articles, the trade of which would have 
offered advantages for France, and to prohibit the moft intereffing, to admit thofe 
whereof the reciprocity would be wholly to their own advantage ; and to favour in a 
manner a'lmoit exclufiveiy, in their importations, fuch as are made in Engliffi bottoms ; 
circumftances which, united with the famous a£t of navigation, explain, in agreatmea- 
fure the difproportion which exiffs between the number of Engliffi and French veffels 
in the commerce of the two nations fince the treaty, which is at leaf! twenty to 
one, 

iC The opinion we develope upon this treaty is genera), and founded on a fituple 
reflection, that France furnifhes twenty-four millions of confumers againft eight mil¬ 
lions which England offers in return *, 

C£ The fituation of France cannot have been confidered in the prefent circumflan- 
ces; at the fame time that the confumption of its inhabitants, firft, that natural and 
neceffary aliment of national induffry becomes a tribute to England, who has carried 
her fabrics to the higheft degree of perfection ; the French manufacturers and work¬ 
men, difcouraged without labour, and without bread, may offer an eafy conqueff to 
Spain, who, more enlightened at prefent upon the real means of increafing her pros¬ 
perity and her glory, developes with energy the defire of augmenting her population, 
of extending and perfecting her agriculture, and of acquiring the induftry that fhall 
fuffice for her wants, and exclude as much as (hall be poffible from her markets ob¬ 
jects of foreign fabrication. We are affured that the workmen in the fouthern pro¬ 
vinces pafs lucceffively into the different manufactures which are eftablifhed ; an emi¬ 
gration, which cannot but increafe by the effects of the treaty of commerce with 
Engknd/ a 

The Chamber of Commerce in the fame memoir declare, that the Engliffi had 
not augmented their confumption of French wines in confequence of the treaty. And 
they Ovell repeatedly on the fuperior weahh of the Engliffi manufacturers to that of 
the French ones, the influence of which, in the competition of every fabric, they feel 
decifiveV* 

The irench miniftry, the Archbifhop of Sens at their head, to remove the im- 
preffion vhich they feared would follow the preceding memorial of the merchants 
and manifaflurers of Normandy, employed the celebrated mconomijie Monk du Font, 
editor of Ephemeridei du Citoyen^ a periodical work, printed 1767—1770, and 
fince electee for Nemours into the National Affembly, to anfwer it, which he did in 
detail, and vith ability : the following extracts will ffiew the arguments in favour of 
the treaty. 

-R&itive to the wine trade, your information has not been exa£h I am 

certain that it has been confidently augmented. The difference between the duties 
* It is not shifting error in the Chamber to (late eight millions In (lead of fifteen, the faftr 
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in England upon the wines of Portugal and France was 34/: of our money the bottle > 
it is at prefeat but $f. 8 den. in fpite of the proportional diminution made upon tne 
wines of Portugal, an approximation of which mu ft be very favourable to us. Au¬ 
thentic accounts of the cuftom-hnufeat London have been fent to the department of 
foreign affairs, ftating the quantity of French wines imported into that Tingle city, and 
it ri’fos from the month of May to that of December of the laft year p 787) to 6000 
tons of four bariques each. In preceding years, in the fame fpace of time, the legal 
importation has amounted only to 400 tons, and the contraband import was eiuinated 
at 'about an equality. The augmentation, therefore, for the city of London, is at 
lead 5000 tons, or 20,-0. bariques, which, at 1200 fivres amount to 6,000,000 
livres. The accounts of the balance of commerce for nine years preceding the foil war 
mark 1 too tons as the mean export of our wines to England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In 17 Vp, that export did not exced 2 00 tons- The city of London has therefore im¬ 
ported in the tie in laft months of 787 four times more than the three kingdoms for- 

uierly imported in the coutTe of a whole year. ... 

« The Pale of vinegars, brandy, oil, foap, dried fruits, prefer ves, cambric, linens, 
and millinery, has much augmented. In particular, cambric and linens have doubled. 

« J3i,r this is no reafbn why the mimilry fhouid not, on one hand, exert thein- 
felves with all aftivitv to oblige the Englilh to adhere to the terms of the treaty (which 
they have deranged'by their tariffs and regulations of their cuftoms); and, on the 
other, to favour the national induftry, particularly that of the provinces of Picardy, 
Normandy, and Champagne, for whom, fiuce the treaty, the competition of the 
Englilh has certainly been very mifchievous [tresficbeufe). 

«« There are five branches of induftry in which the Englilh have over us at preifent 
in fome refpefts ati advantage more or Ids folid ; in cotton ftufts, in fmall woollens, 

in pottery, in Heel, and m leather. .... _ r .. . . , . 

« In regard to cotton, Monfi Birneville is in pofidfion of a machine, invented by 
his uncle, 1 which fpins thread of a degree of finenefs till now unknown; even tG 
-00,000 ao’ns of thread from a pound of cotton. The fineft muilins of Afia are made 
with threads of 1 4.0,000 aulns to the pound. The government, after three years 
confideration, has at laft determined on the report of M. Defmarefl to purchafe this 
machine, and to dillribute many of them among our manufadures, _ 

« It is inconceivable that we have not a fuperiority over the Englilh in cottons. 
We have the raw material, and even fell to our rivals the greater part of what they 
ufe. We have provifions and labour cheaper than they have * It is only machines 
which we want, or rather we do not want them, for we have them in great numbers ; 
we have artifts capable of perfcairg tr.em we have already the foreign models; we 
can give prizes, and we have academies to judge t- . , 

“ As to the woollen fabrics,, we have nothing to fear of competition in fine cloths, 
ratines, efpagnollettes, moiletons, and caps made of frpanifh wool; or in which it 
enters for the greater part. Our fabrication of this fort is luperior to that of the 
Englilh ; our Huffs are fofier and more durable, and our dyeing more beautiful. We 
call imitate at will, alt the iombre colours of the Eugiifii fabric-, but they cannot .copy 
any of our lively colours, and efpecialiy our fcarlet. 

* Not ft); a man Is fed cheaper in France, living badly, but provifions are not cheaper, and 1 ibo-ir is 
really dearer, though nomnully clipper 

I rnuft frnllc* at academies being mimed amptiir the ffi&nuFafturlng advantages of France: 1 wander 
wbai acadcpnies have done Jor the uuuufattures of England* 
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“ In t!ie middling clafs of woollen’s, which comprizes the tricots and fmall ftufFs, 
we have a marked inferiority. The wools of which thefeare made are with us lefsfine, 
fofs brilliant, and higher priced. But this evil is not without a remedy. 

“ Of the next manufacture it may be observed, that the Englilh potteries have been 
imported at all times into Loraine, without paying any duties, and yet that province is 
full of manufactures of pottery which profper.” 

Relative to the heel manufactures, Monf. du Pont cites the following cafe: “ Monf. 
Coffer, after having been a long time at Clignancourt occupied for our Englilh maga¬ 
zines to make bijoux of heel, which have been fold for Englilh, has been taken under 
the protection of government, who have furnifhed him with the means of carrying onbu- 
finefs. At prefent ehabliflied in the inclofure of the Ouinze Vingts, he there fabricates, 
with at leaft as great perfection as in England, and at a lower price by 30 per cent. * 
all the beautiful'works in heel, watch chains, fwords, &c. &c. &c.” 

Monf. du Pont then infills at length on the great import of Englilh manufactures, 
which took place clandeftinely, not only from England dire&ly, but by Flanders, 
Holland, Germany, and Liege, which it was found impoflible to prevent, and con¬ 
tends, that converting fuel) import to a legal one, to the profits of the ftate, was an 
objeCt of no flight importance. 

« It is fame years fince the manufacturers of Sedan, and after its example thofe of 
Louviers, Abbeville, and ofEIboeuf, have raifed the prices of their cloths 25 per cent, 
and not without fome reafon, imagining, under the influence of a fpirit of monopoly, 
to benefit the undertakers of thofe fabrics.. But to whatever reafon it might be align¬ 
ed, certain it is, that German cloths, which never came into the kingdom before, 
have, fince this rife of price, found a confiderable fale in France, to the prejudice of 
the national manufactures ; the treaty of commerce having been made at the time ot 
the evil being felt, the whole eQ'eCt has been laid, without much reafon, to the opera¬ 
tions of that treaty.” 

M. Du Pont in like manner examines the ftate of the filk manufacture, which he 
fhews to be at Lyons in the loweft ftate of mifery and diftrefs, owing to the war in the 
north of Europe abforbing thofe expenees which in peace were otherwife employed; to 
the fuccefsful exertions in Spain for increafing the fabrics of that country and to the 
failure of the crop of filk*, yet while the decienfion of that manufacture had thus no 
fliadow of connexion with the treaty of commerce, yet happening at the fame time, 
the evil, like all the others, has been attributed to its influence. 

“ At all events, the treaty of commerce, fuch as it is, is perhaps the only guarantee 
of peace between the two empires. I have the ftrongeft reafon to believe, that its per- 
fpe&ivehas haftened the concufion a year or two, and we have thus fpared 400,000,000 
livres of expence; the impofts which would have been neceflary to pay the intereft, 
the lofs of blood, and the frightful chances which every war entrains in its fuite. It is 
more than probable, that without it, we ftiould for fix months paft have been enga- 

* The extravagance of thin ridiculous aflertion, carries tn itfclf its own reply: if this cheapneff arifes 
from government premiums or stliftance, it is a farce, and abtolutely beyond any fair conclufion : if it is 
not from fuch atfiftance, I demand how it happens that this manufacturer has been eftablifhed by govern¬ 
ment ? A man who is not able to eltablifh his own fabric, able to under-woik, and at Paris too! the Eng-* 
li(b ftcel fabrics 30 per cent f! if fo, then the Chamber of Commerce in Normandy are truly weak in their 
arguments in favour of great capitals in the hands of matter mamifaflurers, and the fa® on the contrary 
jiiutt be admitted, that no capital at all will afTeft the bufinefs juft as well. What fatisfa&ion is here given 
to prove that the whole of this bufinefs was not, as in many other cafes, a piece of charletainerie in govern¬ 
ment J To pleafe and delude the people by a cheapnefs gained by govetnment paying ihe piper ? Has the 
bufinefs taken root i Has it become a national objefl ? or u it a Paris toy i 
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glng in'hoft illties, ihe term of which would have been impofiible' to fore fee. When 
France and England remain neuter and united, no war can be durable in Europe; for 
though other powers have cannons, foldiets, and bayonets, yet none of ihem have re- 
fources to fupport a war of any length; not even thofe who reckon upon a treasure, 
which would be diffipated in two campaigns-at molt. The only folid treafure is a good 
agriculture and an induftrious people. The repofo of the world, and above all our own, 
holds therefore almoft folely by this treaty; which citizens, zealous v chout doubt, but 
certainly too little enlightened, would wifli to fee annihilated. 

The argument which has been drawn from the population of the two kingdoms, 
founded oil France containing twenty four millions, and England eight millions, is not 
juft. France contains nearly twenty eight millions, and the three Britifli kingdoms ele¬ 
ven ; but the whole reasoning is a fophifm, founded upon ignorance of the riches of the 
two nations. It is not on population that we are to calculate the means of buying and 
felling, of paying and being paid. Unhappily the greateft difference found between the 
two empires is not in their manufactures; that of their agriculture and crops is much 
more confiderable. The annual crops of England have been calculated with care at 
2,2'^,coo,coo Iiv. {97,781,2501.) adding thofe of Scotland and Ireland, they cannot 
amount to Iels than 3,000,000,000 liv. (13 r,250,0001.) Thofe of France, calculated 
with great fagacity, after certain cafes in fotne points, and on conjectures combined from 
all forts of views in others, have been valued at the Ioweft at 3,200,000,000 liv. and at 
the higheft at 4,000,000,000 liv. (175,000,0001.) We have therefore, at the moft, but 
a fourth more crop than England ; but we have to fubfift a population two and an half 
times greater. Before we trade abroad we mult live. Retrench from three milliards 
the eafy fubfiftence of eleven millions of people; retrench from four milliards the fub- 
fiftence, a little more difficult, of twenty-eight millions of people, and you will fooft fee 
that it is not the nation of twenty-eight millions that furniffies the belt market for 
foreign commerce, and confequently for luxury, which can only be paid for with a fu- 
psrfluity. 

The experience of all times has proved, that nations fuccdfively rival each other in 
manufactures. Spain debauches and carries off our workmen in filk; but Ihe cannot 
take from us our cultivators, the nature of our foil, our happy expofition, nor the privi¬ 
leged produfts which we poffefs exelufively. It is therefore upon the products of culti¬ 
vation that mu ft be founded, in the moft folid manner, the profperity and commerce of 
a great empire. 

And even as to fabrics, you fee by the example ofthe paft, that excluding competition 
has left ours in an inferiority of which you complain. It cannot be neceffary to prove to 
you, that the beft method of railing the induftryof a nation to a par with its neighbours, 
is by eftablilhing fuch a communication as lhall place unceafingly models and objects of 
emulation under the eyes of fuch as are inferior. 

It is clear that by referving to the manufacturers of a nation the exclufive privilege of 
fupplying it, we deftroy amqng them a great part of the principle of that activity which 
ought to perfeft their mduftry. Believing ihemfelves fure of purchafers, and fure alfo 
of fixing their own price, they negleCt, with all proprietors of exclufive privileges, to feek 
the means of fabrication the moft economical, and thofe which would render their labour 
the moft perfeft. * 

Monf. du Pont enters into a detail of the courts of exchange through fifty-feven pages, 
from which he deduces the faCt, that the balance upon the trade, in confequence of the 
treaty, was in favour of France : from May 1,787 to March 1788, he gives a table of 
exchanges, divided into three epochs ; 1. From the ift of January 1785, to the re-coin- 
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age at the French mint in October ; 2. From the recoinage to the treaty of commerce, 
from tft November 1785 to lad of April 1787 ; 3. From the treaty to the time ot his 
writing,/, e, from i ft May 1787 to taftof March 1788. 


Firfi Epoch * 

Par of exchange counted on filver 28444444 * counted on gold 30. 


January, 
i ebruary, 
March, 
April, 


2 9 ttt 
28 - 
28 
28 


TT 

* 5 


May, 

June, 

July, 


28 


28^4 

2844 


Auguft, 

September, 

October, 


* 9 A 
*9 A 


From January to September 1784, exchange was at 30 and 31, and fell to 29, at 
which rate it was about 3 per cent, againft France; but it fell in June to 2844, which 
was a lofs of 4 per cent.; and in Auguft the lofs was at the height, or 444 per cent, 
which funk in October to 2 T V P er cent. 


Second Epcch. 


and on filver 28 44444 4- 
Nov. - 29^ 1 

May, 

m 

29 1-4 
29 A 

Dec. 

29 A 

June, 

m 

Jan. 

2944 

July, 

- 

29A 

Feb. • 

2 9 A 

Aug. 

- 

2944 

March, - 

2 9 44 

Sept. 

m 

29 tV 

April, 

29 A 

oa. 

- 

27 A 


Not. 

Dec. 

1787Jan. 
Feh. • 
March, 
April, 


3 T S o 5 6 s i 


29AV 
29 A 
29 A 
29 4 

2 9 t 4 

2 94? 


Upon this epoch, Monf. du Pont has a long obfervation concerning a fuppofed tranf- 
port of old louis d’or from England to the French mint, which the chamber of com¬ 
merce, in their reply, juftly reject. 



Third Epoch . 




3 °tV 

2944 

Par as 
Sept. 

before. 

2944 

1788 Jan. 

2944 

oa. 

- 

2944 

Feb. 

29 4 

29 4 

Nov. 

m 

2944 

March •* 

2944 

2144 

Dec. 

m 

29 V 




■51787 May 
June 
July 
Aug. 

During thefe eleven months, the mean rate has been 2 94444 * or about 24. per cent, 
in favour of France. 

By .the accounts of the Bureau General de la Balance du Commerce , the imports of 
Englilh goods in France for the eight laft months of 1787, amounted to 35,294,000 
liv., and the export of French goods to England during the fame time to 26,276,000 
liv., a difference which Monf. du Pont attempts to convert into the favour of France, 
upon grounds not at all fatisfaQory. 

The 
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The Chamber of Commerce* in their reply, affert, refpefling the navigation employed, 
that from May to December 1787, there entered the ports of France 1030 Englilh 
fhips of 68,686 tons, whereas, in the fame trade, there were only 170 French fhips of 
5570 tons. 

In the fame reply, the Chamber rejeft the reafonings of M. du Pont upon the courfe 
of exchange, and inlift that it was affetted by collateral changes, and by tranfa&ions not 
commercial. 

I fhall lay before the reader the refult of the treaty, both according to the Englilh 
cuftom-houfe, and alfo by the regifters of the Bureau de la Balance du Commerce at Paris ; 
which, I fhould however remark, is beyond all comparifon more accurate in its eftima- 
tions; and whenever it is a queftion between the authority of the two in oppofition to 
each other, I fhould not hefitate a moment in preferring the French authority ; indeedit 
is certain, that in many articles the valuation attached to fome denominations is as old as 
the reign of Charles II. though the real value is known to have quintupled. 


Englijh Account . 


Export of Britijh Manufactures to France . 


1769, 

. 

£■ 

83*213 
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18 
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4 

1784, 
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£ 

93*763 

7 

d, 

I 

1770, 

■i 

93.2JI 

7 

5 

1785, 

m 

244,807 
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5 
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m 

85*951 

2 

6 

1786, 

- 

343*7°7 

11 

10 

*77 2 » 
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79*534 

13 

7 

1787* 

1788, 

- 

7U>446 

*4 

1 £ 

I 773» 

m 

95*37° 

13 

i 

- 

884,100 

7 

I 

1774* 

m- 

85,685 

1 3 

2 

1789, 


83°*377 

*7 
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The rife in the years 1785 and 1786, may be attributed to the rage for every thing Eng- 
lifh, which, I believe, was then pretty much at its height; the moment the honour of 
the nation was fecured by wiping off the difgraces of the war of 1756, fay the fuccefs of 
the American one, the predilection for every thing Englilh fpread rapidly. In order to 
fhew the proportion which our export of manufactures to France bears to our exports to 
all the world, I fhall infert the total account by the fame authority. 




Sm 

d. 

1786, 

* 11,830,194 

19 

7 

1 7 s 7 » 

. 12,053,900 

3 

5 

1788, 

- I 2 > 7 2 4 >719 

16 

9 


£■ s. d. 

1 7 8 9 > - 'i3»779>7^o 18 9 

1790, - 14,922,000 o o 


We know that all thefe fums are incorrect; but we mayfuppofe the incorrefcnefs as 
great one year as another, and that therefore the comparifon of one year with another 
may be tolerably exaft. The following French accounts have been taken with fmguiar 
attention; and as duties have been levied on every article, the amount may be more, but 
cannot be lefs. 
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French Account » 

Imports from England into France , in 1788. 

Woods, coal, and raw materials, of which coal near 6,oco,ooo liv. 
Other raw materials, not the direct product of the earth, — 

Manufactured goods, — — —. 

Manufactured goods from foreign induftry — — 

Liquors (boiffbm) — — — — 

Eatables (comeflibles) fuch as fait meat, butter, chcefe, corn, &c. 
Drugs, — — — — 

Groceries, — — -— — — 

Cattle and horfes, — — — — 

Tobacco, — — — — — 

Various articles, — — — — 

Weft India cotton, and Weft India goods, none. 


llVt 

l 6 ,$S 3 > 4 °& 
2,246,500 
I g, to 1, goo 
7,700,900 
271,000 
9,992,000 

i » 995 j 9 oq 

1,026,900 

702,800 

843,100 


60,62 1,600 


Exports from France to England? in 1788. 

Woods, coal, and raw materials, — 

Other raw materials, not the dired product of the earthy 
Manufactured French goods, — ~ 

Manufactured goods from foreign induftry, — 

Liquors, — — — 

Eatables, — — — 

Drugs, — — — 

Groceries, none. 

Cattle and horfes, <— — 

Tobacco, — — 

Various articles, -— _ 

Weft India cotton, ~ ~— 

Weft India goods, — —. 


liV 

534,100 
035,200 
4,786,200 

— < 2,015,100 

* 3 » 49 *> 2 oo 

2,215,400 

— 759,100 

181,700 

7335900 

167,400 

— 45297,300 

■— 641,100 

30,4; 8 700 


Explanation.—AW manufa£tured goods, both Englifh and foreign, imported by theEng- 
lifh merchants have been under-rated about one-twelfth, which will-add 3,238,800 
liv. The French exports muft alfo be increafed for Smuggling, &c. &c.; fo that 
there is great reafon to think the real account between the two nations may be thus 
ftated: 

liv* 

Exports from England to France, - 63,327,600 

-France to England, - 33,847,470 


Balance againft France, — — 


29,480,130 


10 


Total 
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Total Exports of England to France in 1789, 

Ditto of Englifli manufactures in 1787* 

1788, 

1789, 


lit, 

5?,oco,cco 

33,000,000 

27,000,000 

23,'j00,000 
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Hence it appears, that the two cuftom-houfes do not differ effentially in their ac¬ 
counts. 

Before I offer any obfervations on thefe accounts, I fhall infert a few notes I made at 
feme confiderable towns of the intelligence I received perfonalljv 


x 787*—Abbeville. —In difeourfe upon the efteflrof the new treaty of commerce 
with England, they expreffed great apprehenfions that it would prove extremely detri¬ 
mental to their manufactures. I urged their cheap labour and provifions, and the encou¬ 
ragement their government was always ready to give to manufactures : they faid, that 
for their government nothing was to be depended upon ; if their councils had under¬ 
flood the manufactures of the kingdom, they certainly would not have made the treaty 
upon fuch terms; that there were intelligent perfons in their town who had been in Eng¬ 
land, and who were clearly of opinion, that the fimilar Englifli fabrics were fome cheaper’ 
and others better, which, aided by fafhion in France, would give them a great advantage ; 
that provifions were by no means cheap at Abbeville, and the workmen in feveral branch¬ 
es of their fabrics were paid nearly as much as in England, without doing the work equally 
well, at leaft this was the opinion of fome very good judges ; and laftlv, that all Abbe¬ 
ville are of this opinion. 

Amiens.— I ha^J here fome converfation to the fame purport as at Abbeville; the 
whole town 1 was Sffured had been alarmed from the firft rumour of the terms on 
which the treaty of commerce had been concluded ; they are well convinced that they 
cannot in any one inftance, as they affert, ftand the competition of Englifli goods. On 
my afking what reafon they had for fuch an idea, the perfon I converfed with went into 
awareboufe, and bringing a piece of fluff and another of flannel, they were, he laid 
Englifli, and from the price at which they were gotten before the treaty, he drew the 
conclufion; he was aifo, he faid, well informed of the prices in England. In the cot¬ 
ton fabric, he faid, the fuperiority was yet greater; in a word, that Amiens would be 
ruined, and that on this point there was but one opinion. 

The manufacturers of all countries are full of thefe apprehenfions, which ufually 
prove extremely groundlefs. In all probability the effeCt would be as expected, if a, 
counter flream of emulation and indufjxy did not work againft it* The introduction 
of Englifli fabrics may be hurtful for a time, but in the long run may be beneficial, by 
fpurring up the French manufacturers to greater exertions and to a keener induftry. 

Bourdeaux,— The intercourfe between this port and England has been increafeda 
great deal fince the treaty. Warehoufes of Englifli goods are opened. The article 
which has hitherto fold the belt, and quickeft, is that of the Staffordlhire potteries ^ the 
quantities of thefe which have been fold is very great: but the hardware fent hither 
has been found fo dear, that it could not be fold in competition with French and Ger¬ 
man, except in a very few articles. Of fadlery there are feveral fhops opened that have 
fold largely. Beer has been tried, but would not do; the Dutch is ftill preferred 
for the Weft Indies as cheaper ; that of England has been fold at 90 livres the barique, 
of 250 French bottles, and fome of it arrived fo bad as not to be merchantable. Wine 
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has increafed in its export to England, but not fo much as was expected ; be r ore the 
treaty it was eight thoufand tonneaux a year, and it has not rifen to twelve thoufand; 
however the courfe of exchange Is againft England -ith, and wine, owing to the prefent 
failure of the crop, has increafed in price 50 per cent* Brandy has alfo increafed. 

The Englifli take only the two fir ft qualities of wines—or, rather they are fuppofed to 
do fo ; for their merchants eftabliftied here mix and work the wine fent in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that the real quality of it is unknown : this is the account given ns. Thofe two 
fir ft forts are now at 2 oh to 22I. a barique, which is two hundred and fifty French bot¬ 
tles, and two hundred and feverity Englifli ones. The other qualities are fold from 
15I. to 1 31 . port charges, calk and fiiipping included ; freight to London is 50s. a ton, 
betides 15 per cent primage, average, &c. The French duty is 28 livres the tonneau, 
which has been lowered to 5 livres $f. from laft October to the fir ft of January next, a 
regulation which it is faid will not take place longer. 

Beau Vais.— The opinion univerfal among the manufacturers here is, that the Eng^ 
lifli fabrics are fo fuperior in cheapnefs, from the wile policy of the encouragements 
given by government, that thofe of Beauvais, fliould they come in competition, muft 
fink; fo much of the fabrieshere as are for the confumption of the lower people might 
perhaps ftand by it, but not any others ; and they think that the moil mifehievous war 
would not have been fo injurious to France, as this moft pernicious treaty. 

Lille.— I no where met with more violence of fentiment, relative to this treaty, than 
here; the manufacturers will not fpeak of it with any patience ; they wifh for nothing 
but a war ; they may be faid to pray for one, as the only means of efcaping that ideal 
ruin, which they are all fure muft flow from the influx of Englifli fabrics to rival their own. 
This opinion Struck me as a moft extraordinary infatuation; for in the examination 
which took place at the bars of our Houfes of Lords and Commons, this is precifely 
the town whofe fabrics were rep refen ted as dangeroufly rivalling our own, particularly 
the camblets of Norwich; and here we find exactly the counter part of thofe appre- 
benfions. Norwich confiders Lille as the moft dreadful rival, and Lille regards Nor¬ 
wich as fo formidable to her inciuftry, that war and bloodflied would be preferable to 
fuch a competition. Such fads ought to be ufeful to a politician ; he will regard thefe 
jealoufies, wherever found, either as impertinence or knavery, and pay no attention 
whatever to the hopes, fears, jealoufies, or alarms, which the love of monopoly always 
infpires, which are ufually falfe, and always mifehievous to the national interefts, equally 
of every country. 

NAOT£S.-~In converfation here on this treaty with fome very refpectable commercial 
gentlemen, they were loud againft it; infilled that France fent no fabrics whatever to 
England in confeqtience of it, not to the amount of a fingle fol; fome goes, and the 
fame went before the treaty ; and that England has not imported more wine or brandy 
than ufual, or at lead to a very fmall amount; we know at prefent that this was not 
correft. 

Rouen.— The quantity of "merchandize of all forts that has been imported here 
from England fince the treaty, is very confiderable, efpecially Staffordfhire hardware, 
and cotton fabrics, and feveral Englifli houfes have been eftabllftied. They eonfider 
the treaty here as highly detrimental to all the manufactures of Normandie. 

I am better fadsfied with the real fa8: than if it were, as the Chamber of Commerce 
of Normandie imagined, much more in favour of England; for as the benefit is more 
likely to laft, fo the treaty is more likely to be renewed ; and confequently peace be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms to be more durable. The balance of the manufacturing ac¬ 
count does not exceed 14 millions, which is very far fhort of the French ideas, and muft, 

in 
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In the nature of things, lefien. The 18 millions of raw materials and coals, inftead of 
being an import hurtful to the interefls of French induflry, is beneficial to it; and they 
themietyes wifely confider it as fuch, and lamented the old duties on the import of Eng- 
lifh coal, aflerting, that there ought to be none at all. Here are i o millions of imports, 
and a balance of eight in direCt objeCts of agriculture, as corn and meat, if a people 
will manage their agriculture in fuch a prepofterous manner, as not to be able to feed 
themfelves, they Ihould efteem themfelves highly obliged to any neighbour that will do it 
for them. Raw materials, including drugs, with cattle, corn, and hovfes, very nearly ac¬ 
count for the whole balance, great as it is, that is paid on the total to England; and as fuch 
objects are as much for the advantage of France to import, as for the benefit of England to 
export, the whole trade mull, both in extent and balance, be deemed equally reciprocal, 
and of courfe equally tending to advance the pro (perky of each kingdom. There is, 
however, a circumfiance in which matters are very far from being reciprocal, and that 
is, in payments. The French are paid for their goods, whatever thel’e may be, accord¬ 
ing to agreement -, but that is very far from being the cafe with the complaints againlt 
the mode of dealing in France, not only in refpect of payment, but alfo of want oi con¬ 
fidence, lince their goods, fairly executed, according to patterns agreed on, are feldom 
received without difpute or deduction : and while they chearfully do juftice to the punc¬ 
tuality of the Americans, Germans, &c. they put very little value on the French trade, 
fpeaking in general. It is the fame with Birmingham, whofe merchants and manufac¬ 
turers affert ftrenuoufly, that the commercial treaty has been of no fervice to their 
town; the French having taken as largely their goods by contraband, before the treaty, 
as at prefent, through a different channel; with this change, that the Dutch, Germans, 
and Flemmings, with whom they dealt before, paid better than the French. Thefe 
circumftances are great deductions from the apparent merit of the treaty, which cannot 
be fairly effimated, unlefs we could know the amount of our exports fent out clandes¬ 
tinely before it was concluded. The manufacturers are certainly the belt judges; and 
they unite, with one voice, throughout the kingdom, either to condemn it, or at lead 
to affert its having been a mere transfer from one channel to another, and not an in- 
creafe. The benefit of it, however, as a political meafure, which tends to eftablifli a 
friendlhip and connection between the two countries, cannot be called in queffion with 
any propriety; for the mere chance of its being productive of peace, is of more confe- 
quence than ten fuch balances, as appears on the foot of the above mentioned account. 

Chap. XIX .—Of the Manufactures of France. 

Pic a rdi Abbeville .—THE famous manufacture of Vanrobais has been defcribed 
in all dictionaries of commerce and fimilar works; I fhall therefore only obferve, that 
the buildings are very large, and ail the conveniencies feem to be as complete as ex¬ 
pence could make them: the fabric of broad cloths is here carried on upon the ac¬ 
count of the mailer of the eflablilhment, from the back of the fheep to the iaft nand 
that is given. They affert, that all the wool ufed is Spanilh, but this inuft be received 
with fome degree of qualification. They lay that one thoufand five hundred hands are 
employed, of which tw o hundred and fifty are weavers; but they have experienced 
a great declenlion lince the eftablifhment of the fabric at Louviers, in Normandie. 
They have feveral fpinning jennies, by which one girl does the bufinefs of forty-fix 
fpinners. 

An eflablilhment of this kind, with all the circumftances which every one knows at¬ 
tended it, is certainly a very noble monument of the true fplendour ot that celebrated 
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reign to which Monf. de Voltaire juftly enough gave the title of Age ; but I have great 
doubts whether it is poffible to carry on a manufacture to the belt advantage, by thus 
concentrating, in one eftablifhment, all the various branches that are effential to the 
completion of the fabric. The divifion of labour is thus in fome meafure loft, and 
entirely fo in refpeCt to the mailer of each branch. The man whefe fortune depends 
entirely 011 the labour of the Spinner, is more likely to under Hand fpinning in perfection, 
than he who is equally concerned in fpinning and weaving; and it is perhaps the fame 
with refpeCt to dreffing, milling, dying, &c. when e^ch is a feparate bufinefs each muft 
be cheaper and better done. The appointment of cotnmis and overfeers leffens, but 
by no means gets rid of the difficulty. In viewing a manufacture therefore I am notfo 
much ftruck with that great fcale which Speaks a royal foundation, as with the more 
diffufive anti by much the more ufeiul figns of induftry and employment, which fpread 
into every quarter of a city, mile entire Streets of little comfortable houfes, convert 
poor villages into little towns, and dirty cottages into neat habitations. How far it may 
be neceflary when manufactures are firft introduced into a country to proceed on the 
plan followed by Louis XIV. I Shall not enquire, but when they are as well eftablifhed 
as they are at prefent, and have long been in France, the more rivals in fmaller under¬ 
takings, which thefe great eftablifhments have to contend with, the better it will gene¬ 
rally be found for the kingdom, always avoiding the contrary extreme, which is yet 
work, that of fpreading into the country and turning what ought to be fanners into 
manufacturers. 

Befides fine cloths, they make at Abbeville carpets, tapeftry, worfted ftockings, bar¬ 
racans, a light fluff much worn by the clergy, minorques, and other funilar goods. 
They have alfo a fmall fabric of cotton handkerchiefs. 

Amiens —Abounds with fabrics as much as Abbeville; they make cottons, camblets, 
calimancoes, minorques, coarfe cloths j there is fcarcely any wool worked here but that 
of Picardy and a little of Holland, none of England, or next to none; they would get 
it they fay if they could, but they cannot. I examined their cotton ftockings carefully, 
and found that 4 or 5 livres was the price of fuch as were equal to tliofel had brought 
from England, and which coft at London 2s. 6d. j this difference is furprizing, and 
proves, if any thing can, the vail fuperiortty of our cotton fabrics. 

Breteuil. —They have a manufacture here on a fmall fcale of feythes and wood 
hooks, the former at 45/. the latter at 30/; the iron comes from St. Diziers, and the 
coals from Valenciennes. Nails are alfo made here for horfe-fhoes at 8 f. the lb. but 
not by nailors who do nothing elfe. 

Orleans.— The manufactures are not inconfiderable, they make ftockings of all 
kinds, and print linens ; a fabric of woollen caps has been eftablifhed here fmee Louis 
XIV.’s time, in which two houfes are employed; the chief we viewed. It employs at 
home about three hundred working hands, and twelve to fifteen hundred others. The 
caps are entirely made of Spanifh wool, three ounces of yarn make a cap ; they are 
all for exportation, from Marfeilles to Turkey and the coaft of Africa, being worn 
under turbans $ in dreffing they extraCt the greafe with urine, full and finilh in the 
manner of cloth. 

The fugar refinery is a colifiderable bufinefs, there are ten large and feventeen 
fmaller houfes engaged in it; the firft employ each forty to forty-five workmen, the 
latter ten to twelve ; one of the principal, which 1 viewed, makes tioo,ooolb. of fugar, 
and the reft in proportion. The beft fugar is from Martinico, but they mix them to¬ 
gether. Rum is never made from molaffes, which is fold to the Dutch at 3/*. the lb. 
the feum is fqueezed, and the refufe is fpread thick on meadows to kill mofs, which it 
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does very effectually. The price of raw liigar is 30 to 45 livres per loolb. The coal they 
born is from the vicinity of Moulins, in the Boorbonaois- Trade in general is now 
brifk here. 

Romorentin. —A fabric of common cloths for liveries and foldiers, carried on by 
private weavers* who procure the woo! and work it up; they are at lead one hundred 
in number, and make on an average twenty pieces each in a year; it is fent to Paris* 
At Vatan there are about twenty of the feme weavers and three hundred fpinners. 

Chateauroux. —A fabric of cloth, which two years ago, before the failure of the 
mafter, gave employment to five hundred hands, boys included, and to one thoufand 
five hundred to one thoufand eight hundred fpinners in this and the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces ; it is a Manufacture Roy ale y like that at Abbeville, of Vanrobais, by which is to 
be undcrftood an exemption for all the workmen employed within the walls from cer¬ 
tain taxes, I believe tallies. Some gentlemen of the town keep at prefent one hundred 
hands at work in the houle, and the fpinners depending on that number, in order that 
the fabric might not be loft, nor the poor left entirely without employment; there is 
true and ufeful patriotifm in this. The cloths that were made here were 1 to if aulns 
broad, which fold at 8 livres to 23 livres the auln; they make alfo ratteens. In the 
town are about eighty private weavers, who make nearly the fame cloths as at Romo- 
rentin, but better; fell from 8 livres to 18 livres the auln, if broad; thefe private 
fabrics, which do not depend on any great eftablifbment, are vaftly preferable to con¬ 
centrating the branches in one great inclofure; the right method of remedying fuch a 
failure as has happened here, is to endeavour by every means to increafe the number of 
private undertakers* The cloths are all made of the wool of the country now 20 to 
nyyf the lb, it has been dearer for two years, and ten years ago was to be had for 15 
to 2of from the 24th of June it is fold at every market, and in large quantities; ma¬ 
nufacturers come from Normandy and Picardy for twelve days together to buy wool, 
wafb, and fend it off. 

At two leagues from Chateauroux are iron forges, which let at 140,000 livres a 
year, (6125b) belonging to the Count d J Artois, 

Limoges. —The moll confiderable fabric here is that of druggets, the warp of which 
is of hemp thread, and the woof of wool, one hundred looms are employed by them. 
Siamoile Huffs are made of hemp and cotton, fold at 30 to 48/. an auln ; there are about 
one thoufand or one thoufand one hundred cotton fpinners in the Limofm, alfo various 
mixed (tuffs of filk and cotton, and filk and thread, under many denominations, for 
gowns, coats, walftcoats, breeches, &c, from 4 to 6 livres the auln. Some Huffs, which 
they call China, are rather dearer ; a gown felling for 4 louis, but of filk gauze only 
2 louis ; this fabric employs about twenty looms, worked each by three or four people, 
boys included, I took many fpecimens of thefe fabrics, but in general there is a great 
mixture of fhewand finery with coarfcnefs of materials and cheapnefs of price, not at all 
Cuitable to an Englifh tafte. 

They have alfo a porcelane manufacture, parchafed by the King two years ago, 
which works for Seve; it gives employment to about fixty hands; l bought a fpeci- 
men, but nothing they make is cheap, and no wonder, if the King is the manufacturer. 
They have m the generality of Limoges, which includes the Angoumois, feverity 
paper mills that manufacture all kinds; they are fuppofed £0 make every day to the 
quantity of 19 ernes ^ the contents of which vary according to the fort of paper, A 
cuve of 1301b, will make 6y reams of large and fine paper, but double that quantity of 
other forts; they calculate that a mill can work about two hundred days in a year, 
festivals and repairs excluded ; this makes at a cuve a day 454,2c olb* for a year's work 
vol. iv. 3 e of 
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of a mill, and 31,791,0001^ for the whole generality, and they value it at iof. the lb. 
which makes as many livres, or 1,390,987!. They confider the manufacture as greatly 
overloaded with an excife, which amounts to about *th part of the value, but thev 
have an allowance for all they prove to be defigncd for exportation, in the nature of 
our drawbacks; the manufacture has increafed not with (landing the duty. they 
reckon here, and in all the paper mills of France, the cylinder for grinding the rags, 
which they call Dutch (and which we have had fo long in England), as a new and 
great improvement. Each mill employs from twelve to twenty hands, including car¬ 
ters ; they reckon that half the paper is exported, much to the Bailie, and tome they 
fay to England. 

They have alfo in this generality forty iron forges, fome of which employ one hun¬ 
dred people, one is a foundry for calling and boring cannon. 

Bftivr:.—A filk fabric has been eftablifiied here about five and twenty years, filk 
alone is wrought in it, and alfo mixed with cotton, and gauzes of all kinds are made; 
they fay they have difeovered a manner of dying raw filk, with which they make plain 
gauzes 4ths of an auln broad and 11 long ; the price varies according as they are 
chinks (waved), or not; a piece white, (biped or not, is 54 livres, (2I. 7s. 3d.) co¬ 
loured ores 60 livres, (2I. 12s. 6d.) and the chinks 80 livres, (3I. ios. od.); they 
make alfo a thick (hining (luff in imitation of Manchefter, at 6 livres the auln, alfo filk 
and neck handkerchiefs of a German fade, fold chiefly in Germany and Auvergne. A 
merchant alfo at Bade, in Switzerland, is fo good a cuftomer as to have taken one 
thoufand dozen of them. They have fixty or eighty looms conflantly at work in the 
town ; the weaver having his loom in his houle and fupplied with the material from 
the manufactory, and paid by the piece; each loom employs five people, women and 
children included. They ufe only French filk, which though not fo (tuning as the 
Italian, is they fay, flronger, bears the preparation, and wears better. 

They have alfo here a cotton mill and fabric which is but in its infancy, has only- 
one combing machine, and three double ones for fpinning; they fay that this machine, 
with the affifiance of fifteen people, does the work of eighty; this undertaking has been 
eflablifiied and is carried on by Meffrs. Mill? and Clarke, the former an Engliflmian 
from Canterbury, the latter from Ireland, both induced by encouragements to lettle in 
France. 

Soui llac — Payrac ,—No manufactures whatever in the country. 

Cahors. — Some fnaall manufactories among them, one of woollen cloth ; fome years 
ago it had near one thoufand workmen, but the company disagreeing, a law-fuit enfued, 
fo that it decreafed to one hundred and fifty; the fpinners are chiefly in the town ; 
work up both French and Spanifli wool, but the latter not of the firft quality. They 
(hewed us however fome cloth, made as they fay, entirely of Spanifli wool, at 3 livres 
ic f the lb. which is not fo good as their ratteens made with i wool of Navarre and 
Rouflillon, and 4 Spanifli; they make fome cloths for the home confumption of the 
province, entirely with the wool of Navarre, an auln broad, at 11 livres the auln ; rat¬ 
teens 4 °f an auln broad, at 22 livres the auln ; a lecond fort ot ratteens, made with 
French wool, an auln broad, 11 livres the auln. 

Gaussabe.—T his country is full of peafant proprietors of land, who all abound 
very much with domeftic manufactures; they work their wool into common cloths and 
cambists, and all the women and girls (pin wool and hemp, of which they make linen; 
there are weavers that buy about two quintals of wool, pay for the fpinning, weave 
it, and carry the cloth to market, and there are merchants that buy the fuperfluity for 
export. 

Moktauban. 
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Montauban. —The woollen manufacture here is of fome confequence, confifting of 
common cloths, $reifies , Iialf an auln broad, and feveral forts of fluffs; they give the 
epithet regale to one houfe, but in general the fpitming and weaving are carried on both 
in the town and the country, not only on account of the matter manufacturers, but alfo 
by private weavers, who make and carry their (tuffs to market undrefled ; the people 
of the fabric I viewed affev.C, that they ufeonly Spanifh wool, but this is every where in 
France a common affertion by way of recommending their fabrics, and has been heard 
in thofe, known on much better authority to ul’e none at all; another circumftance to 
be noted is, that the wool of Roullillon goes in common manufacturing language under 
the denomination of Spaiiifh ; I faw their raw wool, and am clear, that if it is Spanifh, 
it is of a very inferior fort; the quality and the price of the cloihs fpeak the fame lan¬ 
guage ; they dye the cloth and not the wool previoufly; they fell their broad cloths, 
which are -ths of an auln wide, at 17 livres the auln, (14s. io£d.) and the croifees at 
5 livres ig f Twelve hundred people are faid to be employed by this fabric. 

The filk manufacture is alfo confiderable; they work up not only the filk of the en¬ 
virons, but of the upper country alfo; they make ftockings and fmall fluffs, but the 
former the chief; it is executed like the woollen fabric, both by matter manufacturers 
and by private looms j a flocking engine cofts from 15 to 2olouis, and a workman can 
earn with it to 3 livres a day. 

Toulouse —Has a woollen and a filk fabric; in the firft are worked light fluffs, and 
has about eighty looms, which are in the town; in the other ftockings, fluffs, dainalks, 
and other fabrics, worked in flowers; about eighty looms alfo. 

St. Martin. — There are here ten manufacturers' houfes, one of which made laft 
year feven hundred pieces of woollen fluffs, each fix aulns long; on an average each 
houfe five hundred pieces, chiefly bays, fays, and other fluffs, the chain of thread ; 
fome for home confumption, but chiefly for exportation to Spain. Their beft is 4 livres 
11;/. the canne of eight palms, and ten palms to the auln, half an auln broad. Other 
fluffs 3 livres 1 q/f dye in all kinds of colours. There are plenty of fpinners of both 
thread and wool; weavers and fpinners are fpread over the country, but the combers 
and carders are at home. '1 hey life fome Spanifh wool from the Navarre hills at 30 [ 
the lb. this year 33/i but very (fear. „ 

St. G au den tz— Manufactures feveral forts of fluffs, both wool alone, and wool 
and thread mixed ; the principal fabric is a light fluff called Cadis, the greater part of 
which is exported to Spain. 

Bagnere de Luo hon. —At half a league from this place is a manufacture of cobalt; 
it is faid, the only one in the whole kingdom, which was all fupplied, before the efta- 
bliftimenr of this fabric, by a Saxon gentleman, from the works in Saxony; and what is 
now made here is ufed at home and exported as Saxon cobalt. The ore is brought 
from Spain at a very high price, from a mine in the Pyrenees, not more diftant in a 
ftrait line than fix leagues, but the road is fo rocky that the ore is brought by the val¬ 
ley of Larhoufte, which takes up a day and a half. The ore is not found in veins, but 
in lumps (/ figHOJu), fo that it is often loft and found again. 

A remarkable circumftance, and hardly credible, is their employing ore alfo from 
Styria, which is {hipped at Triefte for BourJeaux, and brought by the Garonne to Tou* 
loufe, and hither by land, at the expence of 4 c/'. the quintal. They ufe alfo fome from 
Piedmont; of thefe different ores, that from Styria is the worft, and the Spanifh the beft; 
they coft at the manufactory, one with another, 3C0 livres to 360 livres the quintal: 
the Spanifh ore is the firft de (bribed by Monf. Fourcroy, the grey or afh coloured; they 
do not melt thefe ores feparate but mixed together. 
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The procefs purfued in this manufactory would be tedious to ninety-nine hundredths 
of my readers, I fhall therefore only give a few heads from the memoranda I made after 
having viewed it attentively : the reputation of the Due de la Rochefoucauld, as an able 
chymift, united with his rank, induced the director of the fabric to explain the matter 
fully; I attended him in viewing the work: they firft pound the ore into powder, which 
is placed in a fort of fpoon in a furnace to roaft, for the purpofe of expelling the arfenic 
by fublimaticn ; it is received in a canal or chimney, which winds horizontally; bv an 
opening in the wall a man enters for gathering this arfenic ; this is an operation Very 
dangerous to the health, yet for 4^ to 3 liv. a day they get men to execute it, who for 
a preventative of the ill effeCts fwallow fome milk, and keep cloths to their mouths and 
notes dipped in milk, and kept conftantly wetted. 1 he cobalt remains after this roaflir.g 
in a greyifli black calx ; bifrnuth is found mixed with it, which is found at the bottom 
of the fpoon. They have another way alfo, which is that of fufing the cobalt, thus purg¬ 
ed of its arfenic, in order to get the regulus; I faw fome large pieces of regulus with 
bifmuth adhering, which were in all probability procured in this method; hitherto they 
have not applied the bifmuth to life, nor tried whether it would anfwer to fend it to 
thofe places where it is worked. 

Having thus obtained the calx of the cobalt, they mix it with pot-afh and roalfed flints 
as a flux, in large crucibles, which are placed fix together, in a large long furnace, the 
upper part of which is arched to an angle, a current of air palling; ‘the furnace is heated 
with dry beech wood billets. Some chy milts affert, that there fliould be of flints three to one 
of the cobalt, but they ufe fixteen to one, which they fay is the Saxon method, and thefe 
flints contain fome fmall portion of cobalt; it requires a fierce fire of twelve hours to 
reduce the calx of cobalt to a glafs; when this is nearly in a while fufson (as they term 
it) they take it out vdth iron ladles, and throw it into a velfel conftantly fupplied with 
frelh water for cooling, from which it is taken to a pounding mill and beat to powder 
in which operation they almoft always find fome drops of regulus, which are fak^n out * 
when pounded it is carried to a kind of table three ftories high, ftreams of water are 
turned on to it, while two men at each table ftir it; this is for freeing the cobalt from 
impurities; it paffes with the water into a large tub pierced at different heights that the 
water may flow away and leave the cobalt at the bottom ; but as this water is in fome 
meafure tinctured with this precious material, it is not fuffered to run to vvafte • a hre e 
ciftern is under the whole room into which it is received, and whence it is drawn off from 
time to time* the cobalt thus gained is of the worft quality. 

The wafhed cobalt is carried to a mill, which grinds it under a ftone, the powder is 
received in a large veffel of water, which is made by trituration to imbibe the rinflure 
and is hence drawn off four times into as many veffels, that the water may depofit the 
ma enal. The powder thus gained is carried to the drying room, where it is dried in 
long lhaltow trays, and then reduced to a finer powder by fifting ; in which ftate it is fo 
fine that they water it with a gardener’s rofe to prevent its being blown away in which 
ftate it is in order to pack into calks for fale. 1 

The motion to the whole machinery is given by two underfoot water wheels. 

VicinUy to the Spanilh mine, and cheapnefs of wood were the inducements to eftablifo 
this fabric here; they now make pot-afh, which was formerly imported from the Baltic 
and colt 40 liv. the quintal, but they can make it here for 12 liv. 

Narbonne.— -A manufacture royak of filk fluffs, the mafter of which is a bankrtrof 
This is the fecond of thefe privileged eftablifhments which 1 have found in ihe fame fitu- 
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Beziers.—A fmall fabric of filk flockings. 

MontpellieR.—C onfiderable fabrics of blankets, filk handkerchiefs, verdigreafe, 
and many other articles. 

Nismes. —This is one of the mod confiderable manufacturing places in France; they 
make a great variety of (luffs, in filk, cotton, and thread, but the fil'd is the great ma¬ 
nufacture ; thefeare faid to maintain from ten to fifteen thouland hands ; for the intel¬ 
ligence varied between thofe numbers. Silk dockings are faid to employ two thoufand 
handkerchiefs are a confiderable article, printed linens, &c j in the lad there are work¬ 
men that earn 7 or 800 liv. a year. 

Gange. —The mod noted manufacture of filk dockings in all France; they make 
them up to 36 liv. a pair. 

Vigan.—S ilk dockings, and filk and cotton veds. 

Lode ve. —The principal manufacture here is cloth for the uniforms of various regi¬ 
ments in the French army ; fix thoufand men are thus employed. They make alfo filk 
dockings and veds of cotton, but no cloths for the Levant; fixty quintals of oil are con- 
dimed in the town every week in the year. 

Beg de Rjeux.— The manufactures here are the famous cloths called Londrim ^- 
which are exported to the Levant; they are made of the wool of Rouffillon and Nar- 
bonne ; alfo fine cloths of a thicker daple, and filk dockings. The villages in the moun¬ 
tains are all employed in this manufacture; 

Carcassonne. — Londrins the great fabric here alfo; the matter manufacturers give 
the materials to the weavers, who are paid by the piece, and thus the manufacture fpreads 
into the country both fpinning and weaving ; they are made of Rouflillon and Narbonne 
wool, which goes by the name of Spanifli, forty-fix inches wide, the I’aune eight-paus. 
They have alfo eftablillied a fmall fabric of fine cloths, which they term a facon de Lou- 
viers, at ten liv. an auln, but not comparable to the original. 

I fliould obferve, that thefe Londrins, of which at all thefe towns I took patterns, are 
a very light, beautiful, well dyed, bright cloth, that have had, and defervedly, from 
quality and price, the greated fuccels in the Levant. I faw the wool they are m&de 
of, and fliould not have known it from a good fpecimen from the South Downs of 

^Bagnere de Bigore.—T hey make here fome flockings and woollen fluffs, but not 
to any amount. 

p AU .—A confiderable manufacture of linen handkerchiefs, with red cotton borders, 
alfo of linen for (hirts, table-cloths, and napkins; the flax is raffed chiefly in the coun¬ 
try around ; the fabric is fpread into the country in every direCHon ; much exported to 
Spain and to America, by way of Bourdeaux. The handkerchiefs are from 36 to 72 
liv. the dozen, my fpecimen at 42 f. each, and by the dozen 42 liv. to 48 liv. the fquate 
3 paus The linen for fliirts is of the fame breadth, and the price is from 50/ to 

6 liv. the auln. A table-cloth and twelve napkins they call a fervice, and cods from 36 
to 150 liv. 1 examined ail, and thought them on the whole very dear, for. they make 
hardly any thing tolerably fine. 

Anspan.— The Pau linen manufacture is here alfo on a fmaller fcale. 

Aire.— A fmall manufacture of porcelain, or rather earthen-ware, a cup. aud.faucer 
for 8/1 alfo of linen for the table and fliirts. 

Leitour. —There is here a tannery, which was twenty-five years ago not an incon* 
fiderable manufacture, that is, before the excifes on leather were laid, but now reduced 
to lefs than one fourth of what it was; at that time it ufed tbirty-feven thoufand quin¬ 
tals of bark, and dreffed eighteen thoufand (kins, but now only four thoufand- The 
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King's wood near the town, which is ex ten five, yields the bark, the price 40 to 50 f. the 
quintal ; their water-mill grinds one hundred quintals a day; the bark cakes for fuel fell 
at 6 liv. the tboufand. They have one hundred and twenty tan pits, which give'employ¬ 
ment to about one hundred men. The mailer of the fabric complains bit terly of the 
tax, which is of the pound on all forts of leather, Qieep Ikins excepted, and he is clear 
that it lias deffroyed the manufacture. It is paid only when the dreffed hides are taken 
out of the warehoule for fale, by which means the lefs capital on account of the tax is 
necellary. 

A gen. —The chief manufacture here is one of fail-cloth, very.much dccrcafod fince 
the war, which, while it lafted, gave it an extraordinary vigour ; at that time 320 
workmen were employed in the houfe; now it has only one hundred and fifty in 
winter. There are now eighteen to twenty combers doing twenty pound of hemp a day, 
For which they are paid 8 liv. the quintal; in the war there were forty of them ; three 
hundred and lixty pound of hemp per diem is therefore the amount of the fabric. All 
hemp ufed is railed on the banks of :he Garonne, and fpun in the country at the rate of 
’}/• the pound for the beff thread. We viewed an apartment with eighty-four looms 
(they have one hundred and fixty in the houfe) that make eleven forts of fail-cloth for 
the royal navy, in general of twenty-two or twenty-four inches broad; the firff is fold 
at 4 aJ, the auln, thefecondat 48; to prepare the hemp for combing, they grind it under 
a cylindrical Hone in a fort of ciffem; it is then divided into two forts for fails, and 
into a third for ropes. They have many (lone ciflerns for bleaching one hundred and 
fifty quintals of thread at a time, of which one man does the whole work by means of 
pumping the lixivium at once from the copper into all the ciflerns. The weavers are 
paid 51/ the auln on an average. 

Befides this fabric of hemp they have one of cotton, which is Hopped at prefent; one 
of printed linens, which is brifk, and another of forges and other woollen Huffs, which is 
carried on by private weavers in their own houfos. 

Chateauiuult. —They have a manufacture of cutlery here, in which there is one 
circumflance that appears rather fingular, which is tfie fabric being carried on with fuc- 
cefs almoff without a divifion of labour. Every houfo in feverai Hreets is a cutler's fliop, 
with its little forge, tools, grinding-wheel, &c. and the man, with the affiftance of his 
wife and children, makes knives, feiflars, &c. &c. executing the whole procefs himfolf, 
which in a large fabric goes through fo many hands. As a foreigner I paid more than 
the fair price tor the fpecimens 1 bought, yet they were very cheap, vaHly cheaper than 
I could have believed poffible with a manufacture carried on in contradiction to a prin¬ 
ciple which I had erroneoufly conceived to be efiential to cheapnefsjthey make nails alfo. 
Fuel is no where cheap in France (unlefs it be in the Foreft of the Lyonois,) yet here are 
hundreds of little forges burning, to execute what one would perform at a third of the 
expence* 

Tours.— The principal manufacture in this city is that of fiik; they make flowered 
d an’! a Iks and plain Huffs; there is a large building called the Manufacture Roy ale in 
which many workmen were once employed, but none at prefont, as it is found inoread- 
vantageous to give the filk to the workmen, in order for their weaving it at their own 
houfos, which feerns an experiment that afeertains the benefit of thefe expenfive eltablifli- 
mems ; the whole fabric has however declined exceedingly, and is at prefont at a very 
low ebb ; nor are the men affured of conflant employment, which is the worft circum- 
ftance that can attend any fabric. Prices of weaving vary of courfe with the patterns of 
flowered filks; one which I few working, a very full pattern, was paid for at the rate of 
7 liv. the autn, the price of the filk 38 liv. the auln, and to make the auln,. employed 
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the man, his affitlant, and his wife, two days, which earnings may be divided into 40/. a 
day for the weaver, 7 of. for his afftftant, and 10 f. for his wife, whofe bufinefs was only 
to adjuft the chain; the breadth J of an auln ; the workmanfliip of this filk is therefore 
between 4. and 4 of the grofs value. I faw others working plain filks, in which the wo¬ 
men weavers earned 18 to isf. a day, and men %of. They have alfo a fabric of ribbons, 
of which I bought fpecimens, but they are beyond comparifon dearer than the ribbons 
of Coventry. We were told that fdkat 'fours employed two thoufand people, but I be¬ 
lieve the number is much exaggerated. 

They have fome woollen fabrics of no great account. 

They have alfo, as at Chateauraulr, many cutlers, who make knives and fciflars of a 
higher price and much better; the fpecimens I bought appear to be cheap. Nails are 
an article alfo which gives employment here; I found that a middling hand would make 
about one thoufand per diem, for which number he was paid 2 $f. It is to be noted, 
that a day's work in all fabrics means fifteen or fixteen hours (except the time taken for 
meals) common labourer icf. and food. 

The woollen manufacture of common fluffs is, by fome accounts given us, more con- 
fiderable than that of filk. 

Amboise. —There is a fabric of fteel eflabiifhed here by the Duke de Choifeul; in 
It are made axes, hoes, files, &c. They fay that two hundred men are employed, but I 
faw no figns of more than one hundred ; they work with charcoal, and alfo wath coals 
from the vicinity of Nantes. They have alfo a fmall manufacture of buttons, another of 
woollen cloth for cloathing the troops, which, however, did not take root; there is at 
prefent one of coarfe woollen fluffs, for the ufe of the lower people : thefe fabrics ftew 
how foftering and powerful is the hand of a prime minifter, in fixing what without him 
would never be fixed at all; had this Duke continued in power, Amboife would loon 
have become a confiderable city. 

Blois.—A fabric of very beautiful gloves, which employs about twenty-five hands j 
here is aifo the fame cutlery as at Tours and Chateaurault; and they make liquorice 
cakes for coughs, &c. as at PontefraCl. 

Beauvais. —This is one of the manufacturing towns of France that feems the mod 
brilk and adive in bufinefs. I viewed the tapeflry fabric, of which I had feen fome fine 
fpecimens in the palace at Fontainbleau; their fineft works are in filk as well as in 
worded ; they employ one hundred and fifty hands, and have another fabric conneded 
with this in La Marche. 

I viewed the calico printing-houfe of Meffrs. Garnierdans and Co. which is upon fuch 
a fcale as to employ fix hundred hands conflantly ; there is no difference between this 
fabric and fimilar ones in England, and all the patterns I faw were very common, Teem¬ 
ing not to aim fo much at elegance or nicety of execution, as at the chfpateh of a large 
undertaking, yet Paris is their principal demand; they print a great quantity of Indian 
calicoes; their madder is from Alface. There are three other manufactures in the town, 
and all four employ about one thoufand^ight hundred hands; but the chief fabric is 
the woollen, which employs feven or eight thoufand hands in the town and the adjacent 
country. They make, under various denominations, coarfe fluffs for the cloathing; of 
the country people, for men’s jackets and women’s petticoats, &e. a truly ufeful and im¬ 
portant fabric, which works only French wool, and in general that of the country. I here 
are alfo ftocking engines at work. 

St. Gob in.—T he fabric of plate glafs here is by far the greateft and mo ft celebrated in 
Europe; the inclofure is great, and the buildings are on a vaft fcale; one thoufand 
eight hundred men are employed on the works, and in the provifion, &c, of wood. 

io I was 
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I was fo fortunate as to arrive about half an hour before they began to run ; there is a 
vaft furnace in the centre of the building containing the pots of melted metal, and on 
each fide of it a row of ovens with final! furnaces for catling. An iinmenfe table of 
call copper, as I judge by my eye (for I did not care to meafure any thing) twelve 
feet long and eight broad, by five inches thick, P ands at the mouth of the annealing 
oven, heated by a furnace on each fide of it. When every thing is ready for running 
the glafs, a comis enters, the doors are bolted, and filence is proclaimed by one of the 
men linking an iron bar on the ground; if any perfon fpeaks but a word after this, 
he is fined heavily. The furnace, in which is the melted glafs, is then opened, and the 
pots of eighteen inches diameter are drawn out; two men, receiving it upon a 
fort of barrow, wheel it to the table above-mentioned, where an iron crank fufpended 
from a windlafs is fixed, and hoifting the metal, is emptied on to the table. A great 
copper roller is pulhed over it, moving on two (trips or bars of iron or copper, the 
thicknefs of which determines that of the intended plate of glals, for the pot dilcharging 
its contents between them, and the roller brought gradually over it, which flattens by 
its great weight the metal to the thicknefs of thofe bars; the glafs is then pulhed for¬ 
ward from the table into the oven heated to receive it for annealing, or cooling gra¬ 
dually, to prevent cracking. The dexterity, coolnefs, freedom from confufion, with 
which every thing is done, was very pleafing. 

The grinding houfe is great; the whole of that operation is performed by hand. The 
motive for eftablifliing this manufacture here, in a fituation by no means convenient 
for navigation, though the diftance is not great, was that alone of the plenty of wood. 
It is in the midft of a great foreft belonging to the Duke of Orleans, hired by the 
company that carried on the manufacture. All the fuel employed is beech wood, 
to which circumllance they attribute the fuperiority of the French glafs to that of 
England. 

St. Quintin. —They make here linen, cambric, and gauzes, fabrics that fpread all 
over the country; for all common goods they ufe the flax of the country, but for fine 
ones that from Flanders. 

Cams ray.—T hey make gauzes, cleres, and fome fine cambrics, called batifles. 

Valenciennes.— Laces are here and in all the villages around a very confiderable 
manufacture; that of thirty to forty lines breadth, for gentlemen's ruffles, is from 
it o to 216 livres (9I. 9s.) an auln, with all other prices lower; a pair of ruffles and 
a frill to 3 6 louis; the quantity for a lady's head-drefs from toco livres to 2400 
livres. The poor women who do this exquifitc work do not earn more than icf a day, 
or at the uimoft 3c f. The fine cambrics are all woven in cellars for humidity of at- 
mofphere. 

Lille. —This is one of the moll manufacturing, commercial, and indultrious towns 
in France ; there is a manufacture royaie of fine cloths made of Spanilh wool. Three 
calico-printers’ houfes, but not upon a very great feale. Their greateft trade is that 
of camblcts, which employs many hands-; they are made of the long combing wool 
of Holland, Germany, Flanders, and what they can get from England, this being the 
fabric which ufes more Englifli wool than any, other in France. They have a cotton 
fabric of Huffs for linings, &c. another of blankets; alfo one of filk fluffs, which the 
proprietor refufed to let me fee, the only inftance of the kind I met with in the courfe 
of the journey; one may fairly conclude that he had nothing to Ihew, inftead of the 
fecrethe pretended to ; add to thefe a fabric of porcelain. 

St. Omers—T here is a manufacture of worfted ftockings, alfo of a kind of fluff 
called pannes, but the quantity not confiderable. Much wool is fpun. 
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Arras. _The only fabric of any confequence is that of coarfe thread laces, which 

find a good market in England. 

Beauval.—A confiderable manufacture of coarfe hemp and linens, facking, &c. 

Aumale.—A fabric, of no great confequence, of coarfe woollens for the wear of 
the common people. 

Rouen.— The Manchefler of France. One of the mo ft commercial and manufac¬ 
turing towns of the kingdom. They fay, that at prefent the velours and cotton toiler 
are the moft fiouriflung. The fabrics fpread over all the country, they admit the vel- 
verets of England to be much cheaper, but affert their pafmenliers of filk and cotton 
mixed, to be cheaper than any fimilar fabric in England; they have alfo fome woollens, 
but none fine, or "deferving particular notice. Afferted here that fpinning cotton em¬ 
ploys 50,000 pcrfons in Normandy. 

Havre, —Cotton 260 livres the quintal. The duty on the export of French cotton 
rather more than 2d. per lb. 

Pont a de mer. —-Viewed the manufaElure royals of leather here, having letters to 
Monfieur Martin the director. It con fills of a confide’-able tannery and curriery; there 
are ninety-fix fats for tanning, and eighty workmen are employed. I faw eight or ten 
Englifh curriers; there are forty of them. 

The price of raw hides from the butcher is at prefent 10 to it./, a lb. j a year ago 
only 6 which was the price for three or four years paft; the rife they attribute to an 
arret of the parliament, prohibiting the killing any cow calf, which has made the fkins 
dear, and the high price of meat has had a yet greater effeft. 

Foreign hides from Buenos Ayres are now 18/Z the lb. that were xcf. ; they have 
many from Ireland, which would be the beft, if it was not for the carelefs way of cutting 
them more than neceffary in killing. The Irifli are the largefl hides. 

The bundle of bark is 301b. (28 to 32), and the price per one hundred bundles, or 
three thoufand, is 150 livres, which is about 4I. 4s. a ton; a few years paft it was at 
80 livres; they bark all oak of ten years growth, preferring young to what is old. 
Some hides they drefs without lime, in the Jerfey way; they drefs many hogs’ hides, 
and alfo goats from Sweden. They complain of the excife on leather, affert that there 
were once forty tanners in this town, but now not twenty, the declenfion owing to the 
duty of if. per lb. 

Caen. _They make a great deal of filk lace here, alfo cotton and worlted ltock- 

^Cherbourg. —Near this place is a confiderable fabric of blown plale-glafs, which 
Monfieur Depuy, the director, was fo obliging as to ihew me; about 350 workmen 
are employed, but before the American war there were 600; the works at Cherbourg 
have hurt it, as well as grubbing up the fore ft belonging to Monfieur. It is now fent 

to Paris to be poliflied. , 

Bretagne*— fabrics, but not of confiderRtion $ linen iot lhip-iaitSj 

hats, earthenware, dimities, fiamoifes, thread {lockings'. fotne years ago one of cotton, 
eftablifhed by Pincjon, author of a pamphlet Commerce de la Bretagne , but it was not 
attended with any 1‘uccefs, and died with him. 

St. Brieux. —Received here fome information concerning the linen fabric 01 Bre¬ 
tagne. The merchants and factors chiefly refide at St. Quintin and Loudeac, fome at 
Pontivy and Uzelles; St. Matoes is laid to export to the amount of ten millions. The 
thread is fpun all over Bas Bretagne and bought up at markets, and woven into linen 
at thdfe towns and their diftrifts; the lowed price is 34 to 38 f. the auln; the next 40 
to Kof. and fome, but little, is made fo high as 5 livres. The greateft object in the 
vol. iv. 3 C hilric 
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fabric is the bleaching to a great degree of whitenefs, which the Spaniards feem only 
to regard; to do this the manufacturers are forced a! mo ft to rot it. Among other ope¬ 
rations to which they fubjeft it, is that of putting it in calks of four milk for three or 
four months, but the linen that is only commonly bleached is (trong and excellent; the 
flax is all produced in Bretagne. 

Belle Isle to Morlaix Ponton. —Much fpinning of flax through all this country; 
the flax of their own raifing; every farmer enough for the employment of the family; 
the thread fells at 30 f. a lb. at Morlaix. 

Morlaix. —Much linen exported; thread fells at 4 f. the lb.; fpinning is nf. the 
lb. I was Ihewn fome fine thread that coll 3 livres ic f. the lb. and which will make 
cloth of'4 livres icf. the auln. The linen trade is now very dull, but flourilhed greatly 
in the war; the linens here are toille de menage ; that exported to Spain is here called 
teille de Icon, and is whitened till rotten. 

Nantes. —Here I am aflured that the linen fabric of Bretagne amounts to twenty- 
four millions. 

Examine fome of thefe linens that are for the Cadiz market; the fineft of all is 4 
livres f. the auln of Bretagne of 50 inches, and three fourths wide; it has eighty threads 
in an inch Englifh: 3 livres f. the auln; French inches broad, feventy threads to 
the inch Englilh; they are very white and much beaten. 

A confiderable fabric eftablifhed near this city in an ifland of the Loire, for calling 
and boring cannon; the coals colt here 34 livres the aooolb ; they come by the river 
from the neighbourhood, and they calculate that the new fleam-engine, now eretted, 
will confume 100 livres a day. 

Viewed the cotton manufafture of Monfieur Pellontier, Bourcard and Co. the Pruf- 
fian Conful, which employs about two hundred hands; he fpins ^by jennies\ weaves 
and prints the cloth, but the conductor of it fays, that the Swifs fabrics of the fame fort 
are one-third cheaper, owing to their employing much more machinery, and to their 
men working far better and harder. Price of the belt St. Domingo cotton at prefent 
180 livres to 200 livres per quintal. 

Anjou. — Angers. —All alive with flocking engines, and an infinity of fpinning wheels; 
the ftockings are moftiy of thread, but fame of wool; they have fpinning jennies for 
cotton; a fabric of fail cloth, and fome calico printing. 

Maine. —Le Mans .—Here are etamines, linen, ftockings, bleach grounds, he. 
&c. 

Normandy. — A lienf on. —Great quantities of hemp fpun and manufaft tired in all 
this country into table-linen, Iheets, lhirts, &c. 

Gage. —Much fpinning of flax, which is brought from Flanders, the price 1 Hvrc 
16/ the lb. and fell it fpun at 4 livres 1 cf. but varying much according to the finenefs; 
a woman fpins a pound in a week. 

Elboeuf, —The fabrics here are chiefly cloths, and by far the greater part are of 
Spanilh wool, a fmall proportion of that of Rouflillon and Berri, The wools of Sego¬ 
via and the Leonoife are at 5 livres iaf. the lb. and 4 livres 1 of. paid de Vifcount. It is 
fpun in the country for twelve leagues around; the price of fpinning is from 10 to if. 
the lb. average 1 if. for which they fpin the fine Spanilh to the length of S25 aulns of 
Paris; a good fpinner will do a pound in a day, but that is beyond the medium; very 
few however demand two days. The carder has 6 to by. a lb. 

Monfieur Grande has fome jennies, by which a woman fpins the work of eight. 

Darnetal. —The chief fabrics here are cloths, a fa$on d’Elbceuf, efpagnolettes, 
flannels, ratteens. Of thefe the principal are the efpagLolettes of five eighths brtadth, 
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an J price 5 liv. iq/i to 9 liv. 10 f. for men’s waift coats, ladies’ habits, &c. The wool is 
in general from Spain and Berri, but not the Spanifh of the firft quality; the Bern is as 
good, or better than the Spanifh for this fabric. The fpinners are paid 14 to 1 6/1 the lb. 
for which they fpin it to the length of fix hundred aulns. Carding is if the pound, 
and no other than carding wool is ufed here. The weaver is alfo paid by the pound, at 
1 f therefore the weaving and (pinning is nearly the fame price; many of all thefe hands 
are in the country. The mailer manufacturers here affert, that their fabrics areas good 
and as cheap as limilar ones in England, but they fell none thither. 

Lou vie rs. —Monfieur Decretot’s fabrics of fine cloths at this place, are, I believe, 
the firft in the world ; I know none in England, nor any where elfe, that can be com- 
pared with them ; the beauty and the great variety of his productions remind me more 
of the fertility of Mr. Wedgewood’s inventions, than any other fabric I have feen in 
France. Monfieur Decreiot brings out fomething new for every year, and even for 
every feafon. 

The common cloths of this place are well known; but Monf. D. has now made fome 
of the fineft and moll beautiful cloth that has ever yet been feen, of the pure undyed 
Peruvian, or Vigonia wool, if it may be fo called, for it is not produced by a fheep ; this 
rifes to the vaft price of 11 o liv. the auln, 4-ths wide; the raw wool is 19 liv. 1 cf. the 
pound, or thrice as dear as the very fineft Spanilh : other fabrics he has made of the 
wool of the chamois from Perfia. The fineft cloth he makes of common wool unmixed, 
is of Spanifh, at 6 liv. 4 f. the pound, and the price 33 liv. the auln, 4 -ths broad. Raye 
cn foie marbre 4thsbroad, 32 liv. Caftorim raye en foie, fame price and breadth. Of all 
thefe curious fabrics, as well as the wools they are made of, he very obligingly gave me 
fpecimens. 

View the cotton mill here, which is the moft confiderable to be found in Franee. They 
fpin to the length of forty thoufand aulns per pound, machinery in this mill faves in la¬ 
bour in the proportion of three hands doing the work of eight. It is conduced by 
four Engliflimen, from fome of Mr. Arkwright’s mills. This mill coft building 400,-03 
livres. 

Near this town alfo is a great fabric of copper-plates, for bottoming the king’s foips ; 
the whole an Englifli colony. 

Champagne.— Rheims .—There are about feven hundred matter manufacturers here, 
and ten thoufand perfons in the town and the country about it, fopported by the manu¬ 
factures. The fabric is not at prefent flourifhing, and the earnings of carders and fpin¬ 
ners but one half what they were. The weavers are paid 12 liv. 10 f. for a piece of 55 
aulns, and f an auln broad. 

They make here razeaftors, marocs, flannels, burattes, the chain of almoft every thing 
of the wool of Champagne; but the reft of Spanilh, or that of Berri; and thefe fine 
carding wools are combed for molt of the fabrics: they ufe befidesthefe wools much from 
Bourgogne and Germany, and fome from Rome, which are very bad, becaufe the Iheep 
are clipped twice a year, which deftroys the texture of the wool. The woollens at 
Rheims amount to ten millions, and the trade of wine four or five millions. There are 
twenty-four thoufand pieces of woollen fluffs annually ftamped, of fifty aulns each, and 
at the price of 11 o to 120 liv. each. 

Luneville. —Here is a fabric of earthenware, that employs fixty to feventy hands, 
who earn 20 to 30/". a day; but fome painters to 24 liv. a week. Common plates by no 
means good, 3 liv. 10 f. per dozen. 

Isenheim to Befort .—Many fabrics in this country efpecially calico printing. 
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Bourgogne — Dijon. —Many flocking engines, fome fpinning of cotton, and fome 
coarfe cloths made, but nothing of confequence, for the place does not fubfift by manu* 
factures. 

■Mont Cenis.-—T hefe are amongft the greateft iron works in France, and owe their 
prefent magnitude entirely to Monf. de Calonne; they were eftablifhed by Mr. Wilkin- 
1'on from England, in the fame expedition- into France, in which he fixed thofe on the 
Loire near Nantes. The iron mine is three leagues off, but thofe of coal on the fpor. 
They caft and bore cannon on the greateft fcale, having five fleam engines at work, and 
a fixth building: they have iron roads for the waggons, make coak of coal, a l 1 Anglois, 
&c. &c. Here is aifo a pretty eonfiderable cryftal glafs work, in which two Englifhmm 
are ftill left. There is no navigation, as neceffary as coals or iron ; but the Charolois 
canal is within two leagues, and they hope it will come here. 

Au tun. —No manufacture. 

Boureonnois — Moulins. —No fabric. 

Auvergne — Riom .—No fabric, except what cotton isfpun, &c. in the general hof- 
pital. 

Clermont.—I n the mountains at Royau, &c. wool fpun 4 of. Ib. the fineft 50 f. 
fpinning lib. coarfe wool 1 of. fine ditto 12 to i6f. 

Marseille.— Price of cotton, 1789, St. Domingo, 130 livres the quintal. 

Martinique, 120 
Salonica, 95 to ico 

Smyrna, 100 to 115 

Cyprus, 100 to 105 

Acre, 100 to 110 

This place makes foap to the amount of 20 millions a year : the oil from Italy, the 
Levant, and Tunis. 

Caflile, 36 livres the quintal 

Blue, 36I 

White, 37 

The trade of Marfeilles to the colonies not near equal to that of Bourdeaux. 

Lyons.—T he import of raw filk into all France one million of lb. of 16 oz. The 
crop of all France the fame, but not ib good by 4 of the price. The price of good 
filk 21; to 30 livres. The fabric here J of all the kingdom, and its exports in manu¬ 
factured goods the weight of one million of pounds. There are 12,000 looms, each 
employing five perfons, or 60,000, who earn on an average 2 $f. a day. The men 
earn by wrought filks 45 to $of. ; but on plain ones 30/. Of the fabric here 4 of the 
value is raw filk, and 4 labour. Throughout the kingdom in the hemp and flax fabrics 4 
labour, and 4 raw material. In the laft 20 years the manufacture here has augmented 
very little, if at all. 

They have a prohibitory law againft any loom being ereCted without the city to a 
certain" diftance ; and at Amiens there is a prohibition againft working woollen fluffs 
by lamp-light, for fear of greafing the fluffs, yet here the fineft filks are thus 
wrought. 

The advantageous fituation of Lyons, in refpeCt to its two great rivers, has no effeCt 
on the tranfport of its manufactures, for all go by land to Bayonne, Bourdeaux, and 
Strafbourg, &c. They have here an eflablifliment of Genevois callico printers, to the 
number of fix or feven hundred. 
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St. Etienne en Foret. —The iron fabrics now very flourifliing, coats almoft for 
nothing, and the fame at St. Chaumond ; a great ribbon trade alfo; forty pieces are 
made at a time by a machine turned by one man.' 

The following details of French manufactures will explain feveral of them : they 
are extracted from the new Encyclopedic, in quarto, now publilhing at Paris. 


Manifaftures of Picardy. 

Camelot poil, — — 

Camelot mi foie, — — 

- laine, — 

Baracans, 8 :c* — — 

Prune lies foie, — -— 

- — taine, ~ — 

Panne poil, — — 

- iaioe, —* — 

Velours, mocquettes, trippes damas 
Alencjons, etainines, vires, gazes 

Serges, minorques, turquoifes, &c* 
Tamifes, duroys, grains dforge. 

Serges d'Aumale, Londres, — 

- de Biicourt, Crevecceur, &c. 

Draperies Fines, — —* 

—- communes, — — 

Velours de coton, toilevies, &c* 

Totals. 

E toffs de laine, — ■— 

Kas douzaines depaires, — — 

Toiles, — — — 

Looms, 

350 

3 CQ 

450 
700 
1,000 
650 
800 
t 950 

450 
300 
1,200 
400 
2 ,oCo 
!,5°o 
100 
600 
4 JO 

Pieces. 

3,000 

3 00 

3 = 5 °° 

12,000 

10,000 

7,800 

7,000 

I 0,000 

4 ,jQO 

3,600 

14,400 

6,000 

16,000 
24,000 
1,^00 
7,000 
6,000 

Price, 

\ w . 

380 

160 

120 

130 

180 

115 

240 

120 

180 

200 

180 

100 

too 

*5 

480 

00 

150 

Total Value, 
lie. 

1,140,000 
576,000 
420,000 
1,560,000 
1,800,000 
897,000 
1,680,000 
1,200,000 
810,000 
720,000 
2,592,000 
600,000 
1,600,000 
, 625,000 

576,000 
420,000 
900,000 

12,200 

8,500 

4,300 

139,600 

220,000 

60,000 

14 

5 ° 

i S, 116,000 
5,200,000 
3,000,000 

2 5,0 CO 



26,316,000 
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Of the country, 
From Holland, 

-England, 

-Germany, 


ib. 

3,220,00c 
1 0,000' 
200,00C 

100.00c 


Turcoin, 

Germany, 

Poll dechevre, 
Soie, — 


Spun* 


3,700,000 

C 0,000 
100,000; 
220,000 
20,000 


at 22f. 
at A of. 

at 32/ 

at 22/* 


hv. 

3,520,000 
360,000 
320,000 
1 10,000 


8 liv. lof. 
7 liv. 
t liv. 10/i 
35 liv - 


4,310,000 

510,000 
700,0001 
1,200,000 
700,00c 1 


^pinning of 3,68o,ooolb. 

— at 6 or 7/i the Ib. of thread of all forts at 9 livres the piece 

* * _ _ _ O a ■ A a n a Art i-Fi n « 


Weaving 150,000 pieces at 28 livres the piece, 12,000 looms making 
each 14 or 15 pieces, and gaining about 280 livres per annum 
Dyeing the materials fpun and not fpun, — — — 

Merchant’s profits on raw materials and manufacturers, — 

Value of 150,000 pieces going from the hands of the manufacturer. 
Drugs, colours, &c. — — — — 

Nett profit, — — — — 


liv. 

7,420,000 
4,310,00c 
1 >3 50.000 

3,420,000 
j 90,000 
1,300,000 

tm 1 — > —- , 

17,990,000 
500,000 
2 , 000,000 

20,4Q0,0">C 


Draperies Fines, 


livres. 


Spanifii wool 330 bales of 

ioolb. at 5 liv. per lb. — 330,000 

Sixty-fix lb, of wool in a piece 
of broad cloth, 1 coo pieces, 
and confume 66,ocolb. of 
wool; the piece of 24 aulns 
at 25 liv. 600 liv. and for 
1000, — — 600,000 

Linen, Thread , and Cordage. 

livres. 

Hemp for linen, 4, 5, or 
600,000 raw, at 30 liv. the 
100, — 1,350,000 

Reduced to 3,000,000 Ib. at 

7/I fpinning, — 1,050,000 

Flax 2,ooo,o>-0 lb. at 40 liv. 

the ico — 8oo,eco 

Reduced to 1,200,000 lb. at 

ic f. fpinning, — 600,000 


Cotton Velvets. 

Cotton 40, cool b. at 48/; — 

Spinning, — — 

Fabrication of 2,860 pieces at 
14/ — — 

Dyeing, &c. — — 

Profits, — — 


Weaving, 4,300 looms at 90 
liv, to j6o liv. —- 


i iv res. 

96,000 

96,000 

6q*O00 

82,000 

36,000 

370,000 


livres, 

400,000 


Seventy thoufand pieces at 65 

liv. materials, — 4,200,000 

Hemp and labour on thread, 

packthread, and cordage 2,000,000 

6,200,000 

Bvneterie* 
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BoneterU, 

linti. 

Wool of the country, 800,0001b, 

at 25/- * t,coo,000 

—Holland, 250,000 at 40/. 500,000 

F| ax -- 100,000 at 1 of. 50,000 

Cotton - • 2,500 at 4 of. 1,000 


Materials — 1,555,0-0 

Labour 3,125,0^0 

Profit — 520,000 


5,200,0^0 

Recapitulation, - 

Total value of raw materials, 13,870,000 


livrci. 

Labour and profit, — 19,000,000 


32,870,000 

50,000 workmen at 140 liv. 7,000,000 
50,000 women at 70 liv. 3,500,000 
150,000 children at 40 liv. 6,000,000 

16,500,000 
Profit — 2, jcCjOoo 


19,000,000 


Draperies of the Generality of Rouen. 




Price per aula. 

No. Pieces* 

Value. - liv. 


Elboeuf, - 

’ Draps, 

Royales, - 

Calmoucs, 

. Alpagas, - 

16 liv. 1 of. 
10 liv. 

16 liv. 

9 liv. 

1 8,000 
150 
£0 

100 

8,910,000 

54,000 

38,400 

36,000 

- 




18,330 


9,038,400 

Louviers—-draps fins, 
f Draps, 

| Ratines, 

Rouen, •«{ Efpagnolettes croife^s, 

| ---- liffees, 

^Flanelles, 

24 liv. 

14 liv. 

12 liv. 

5 i; v, 

4 liv; 1 cf 

2 liv. 1 of. 

4,440 

80 

I 2 C 

760 

l80 

2,690 

33,000 

51,840 

589,100 

64,800 

282,450 

3,196,800 




3 j 83 ° 


1,021,190 

jDarnetal, < 

f Draps, 

] Ratines, 

{ Efpagnolettes croifees, 

, - liflees* 

V^Flanelles, 

1-3 liv. 

12 liv. 1 of. 

5 ! i v - 

4 liv. 10/ 

3 ,iv * 

37 o 

380 

4,320 

800 

L 35 ° 

199,800 
■ 171,000 
1*630, coo 
309,600 
160,000 





7 » 3 °° 


2,470,400 






* 5 j 7 26 > 79 ° 


The 
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The draperies of Darnetal may be taken on an average at 2,500,000 livres, blankets 
not included, which are 4 or 500,000 livres. If every thing is included, the iainages 
of the Generality will rife to 18,000,000 livres, and linens to the double. 


Manufactures of Champagne in 178 2, taken by Monf. Taillardat , InfpcClor of that 

Province . 


Places . 

Denominations. 

Price per auln, |No* Pieces. 

Value, 

Chalons. Efpagnolettes, 

3 liv. 1 of. 

i,8co 

226,800 

Ouippes. Serges drapees. 

1 16 

3,000 

322,600 

m 

"Draps de Silefia, 

4 10 

1 1,500, 

2,300,000 


Dauphins and Marocs, 

1 5 to 3 5 

27 > 5 °° 

3,100,000 


Perpetuelles, * 
Droguets,etaniines,burat$, 

3 12 

4 ° 

7,000 

2,800,000 

Reims & Environs. <j 

voiles. 

5 Jto 35 

22,000 

Imperialles flanelles, 

2 to 4 5 

5 °° 

830,000 


BluteauXj 

17 to 18 p. 

3 j 9 6 ° 

67,600 


Couvertures, - 

20 p. 

30,000 

600,000 


Toiles de Chanvre, 

1 4/ 

2,300 

1 1 0,000 

L j - j 

'"Dauphins and Marocs, eta- 




Rhetal & Environs. J 

1 

1 mines, fianelles, ferges, 

1 Draps fa£on de Sedan, - 

1 5 to 3 10 
ll liv. 

4,500 

3 ° 

450*000 

26,400 


LToiles de chanvre, - ; 

1 4 

4.20 

20,200 

1 

rToiles decoton and bafms. 

1 to 5 liv. 

1 56,000 

4,000,000 

Troyes &.Environs.<! 

1 

\ Serges, frocs, See* 

| Draps and ratines. 

2 15 to 3 10 
6 to 10 10 

3,200 

550 

310,000 
122,400 


L Efpagnolettes, 

4 liv. 5/; 

1,000 

140,000 

Chaumont, &c. Droguets, 

Vancouleurs. Siamoifes, toiles de coton, fil, 

1 10 

1,500 

IOOjOCQ 


&c. - - 

1 15 to 3 ic 

1,300 

18o,oco 


i 


i7 1,100 

15,-’13,000 


Boneterie en Coton . 


■Troyes, 

m 

- 

400 

Arcys and Aube, 

* 


280 

In thirty villages near ditto, 

* 

- 

300 

Vitry la Francois, 

* 

wm 

. 24 

Vancouleurs^ - * - 

- 

- 

30 

Chalons, 


m 

12 

1046 


Each loom makes per annum one hundred dozen pairs of {lockings or bonets, worth one 
with another 24 livres, or 104,600 dozen, and 2,510,400 livres, of which -fds are la¬ 
bour and profit. 


In 
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In Wool* 


About twelve thoufand dozen pairs of ftockings and bonets at Chaumont, Vlgnory, 
Joinville, Vitry, and Chalons, at 50 livres the dozen, or 360,000 livres *. 


Boneterie in all France. 





looms. 

Boneterie of filk, - 

*• 

I 7 » 5 °® 

Wool, 

- 

24,500 

Cotton, - 

m 

14,500 

Thread, 

- 

7 > 5 °° 

Produce of which 55 to 60,000,000 livres. 

- 

64,000 


Late. 

The laces they make at Valenciennes, employ about 3600 perfons, and are an objeCt 
of 400,000 livres, of which the flax is not more than T , 77 . The thread fells from 24 
livres to 700 livres the pound. The lace-makers at Dieppe earn 7 or %f. a day, a few 
to to i$f. There are eight or nine thoufand point makers at and about Alen^on. At 
Argentan they work to 500,000 livres } and in all France about 1,200,000 livres. 

Silk. 

Jn 1780, there were in Lyons one thoufand eight hundred to two thoufand looms 
conftantly employed on ftockings, making one thoufand five hundred pairs a day, at 9 
livres, or 4,000,000 livres per annum for 450,000 pairs. 

looms* 

In all France, in 1756.—Lyons, 18,000 

Nifmes, 3,000 
Tours, 1,350 
Paris, 2,000 


Raw material f. 
Labour, 

Profit -r'oJ 


livres. 

2,COO,OOO 
1,600,000 
400,000 

4,000,000 


2 4 > 35 ° 


Manufacture of Lyons in 1768, extracted from the regifter of the Capitation and 
Vingtiemes. 

Merchants, 


Matter workmen, 
Looms, « 


410 
4,202 
11,007 


Ditto in 1788. 
Looms employed. 

Ditto not employed. 


9.335 

5.442 

14.777 


Rent of their houfes 811,667 livres. Total value of the fabric 60,000,000 livres, of 
which 18,000,000 livres labour. Weight of filk 2,ooo,ooolb. 

Silk and iron in the Forez of theLyonnois. 


VOL. IV. 


* Enc. Meth. Man and Art, t. i. 10. 

3 » 


The 
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The clincaUlerie of St. Etienne 4-,000,000 lb. of iron, at 21 livres the loo, price 
wrought 60 livres the 100. 

The manufacture of arms for export confumes i,2oo.ooolb. 60,000 mufkets and 
piftois. 

Ribbons amount to 9,000,000 livres. 


Woollens at Lodeve in Languedoc. 


Dfaps, 
Pinchinats, 
Croifees, — 
Tricots, 
Ratines, 



pieces* 


tivres. 

— 

6,000 

at 6 liv. 1 of 

624,000 

— 

2,000 

at 9 liv. lof. 

304,000 

“ 

* ,000 

at 8 liv. 1 of. 

136,000 

— 

3,000 

; at 6 liv. — 

288,000 

— 

300 

at 9 liv. — 

43,200 

'— 

1,200 

at 1 liv. 8yi 

92,800 

mmm 

IOO 


12,000 


13,600 


1,500*000 






Total French exportation to the Levant 18,000,000 livres,.of which 12,000,000 livres 
in draperies and bonets fagon de Tunis. 

Clermont . 

Account of a bale of 20 half pieces of Londrins feconds , 

Wool, 550 lb. at 38 f. - 

Li Geres (lift,) - 

Oil,. 

Spinning, - 

< Weaving, * 

Soap, * * * — — * 

Dyeing, - 

Cocheneal, 


Total including all other charges, 


1,045 

5 ° 

36 

270 

* 5 ° 

45 

120 

198 

1,9*4 


Account of too bales. 


Wool, 

Oil, foap, and drags : 

Carriage, commiilion, and profit. 
Labour, ■ *. 


livres, 

550,000 
150,000 
110,000 
390,000 

1,200,000 


Woolkfb 
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Woof, 

Hair, 

Oil, 

Soap, 

Linen 

Spinning, 

Weaving, 

Dyeing, 


Woollens at Sedan. 


14 


liv IiVi 

276 to 476 
13 to 30 

12 tO 

4 to 

3 to 

60 to 
34 to 


41 


3 

90 

53 


— 50 to 100 


A Piece of black Superfine. 


Wool for the chain, 421 en/urge , at 4 liv. Sf. — 

Ditto for the frame, 65! enfurge , at 4 liv. 8/1 — c 

Carriage of 10 5s lb. wool, — — — 

Spinning, —- — — 

Weaving 105 aulns, meaf. de Brabant, at lof. — 

Dyeing, “ “ — 

Wear and tear of implements, — — — 

Houfe, clerks, &c. — “ 


liv. /. liv. /. 

188 27 

C87 2j 475 4 

5 8 


42I aulns, at 23 liv. 1 of, — 

Manufacturer’s profit, — 


1004 liv. izf 
749 


255 


12 


87 18 
52 10 
100 o 
14 o 
14 o 

749 o 


In 1767. 

Looms, — — — 

Pieces, —- — — 

Spanifh wool, — —- 

Wool or hair for felvages, &c. — 

Oil, —■ — — 

of which olive, — — 

-colefeed, — 

Linen for envelopes, 1,188 pieces of 18,550 aulns. 


7*3 

3>556 

864,1051b. 

* 33 > 75 * lb - 

161,158 

* 44,373 

19,879 


Many interefting particulars concerning the fabrics of Normandie, are found in the 
Obfervatiom de la Chambre dti Commerce de Normandie, fur le Traits de Commerce entre la 
France & fdngieterre. 


3 D a 


Linens 
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Linens. 

In the generality of Rouen are made, in an average year, 500,000 pieces, worth, a3 
they pafs from the hands of the manufacturer, 45 to 50,000,000 liv. of which £ds are 
labour and profits* 

Woollens. 

The cloths and other fluffs of Louviers, d’Elbceuf, Rouen, Darnetal, Andley, Evreux, 
and other places in the generality of Rouen, may be eftimated in a common year at 34,000 
pieces, which are worth at the confumer’s price about 20,000,000 liv. half of which is 
raw material, and half labour and profit. 

Cotton. 

The boneterie en coion at Rouen, amounts to i8,oco dozen of pairs of ftockings and 
caps, and as many more in the country, the value of the whole 1,6oc,ooo liv. to 
2,c co,ooo liv. 4ds of which are labour and profit. The baues tamerte of cottons alone, 
employs in France 15,000 looms. 

Sundries. 

The other articles of manufacture in Rouen and the generality, fuch as ribbons, fun- 
dry woollens, tanneries, earthenware, plating, &c. will raife the preceding fums to 80 
or 30,000,000 liv. in a common year, consequently thefe fundries amount to 16 or. 
18,ooc,ooo liv. and half of all on an average is labour and profits. 

Louviers fabricates annually 4400 pieces of cloth.. 

Elboeuf fabricates 18,000 pieces of cloths and fluffs. 

Darnetel makes 7800 pieces of cloths, ratines, efpagnolettes, and flannels, without in¬ 
cluding couvertures. 

Vife makes eight thoufand pieces of cloth, but the fabric is much fallen; for thirty 
years together it made twenty ; fix thoufand pieces per annum. 

Valognes and Cherbourg were once famous for their cloths, and fabricated to the 
amount of near four thoufand pieces, at prefent they make three or four hundred, 

Lifieux, and an hundred parifhes in the environs, fabricates fifty or fixty thoufand 
pieces woollen fluffs called frocs, flannels &c. 

Earnings of Manufacturers. 

1787—Pi cardie. — Montreuil. —By ftockings, ac f a day. 

Abbeville. — By cloths, &c. igf. 

Amiens. —Cloths, i&f. to 2$fto 40 f. 

Breteuil.— Iron, 30/i 

Orleanois— Orleans. —Woollen caps, men 26f boys 'jf fpinners 14/i carders 3 if. 
fugar refiners 26 f 

B« rry. — Cbateauroux, —Woollens, men icf. boys $f fpinners ff. 

La Marche.— Women and girls employed in keeping cattle, fpin wool and hemp; 
for thread of the latter they have 3/! the pound, for coarl'e, 6 f for fine; for wool 3 to 
4J* the pound j they muft work very hard in the fields to fpin one pound of coarfe thread 

13 in 
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m a day; when they work for themfelves they give their yarn and thread to a weaver, 
-who makes the fluff at 5 or 6f. the auln. 

Limosin.— Limoges *—Stuffs and china men 1 nf boys 9/ weavers are paid 5 or 6 JI 
the auln, and earn 1 if a day ; in the porcelain fabric fome earn 120 liv. a month. 

Brive, —Silks, gauzes, and cotton men 17f boys $f. 

Guienne. — Cahors. —Woollens, men iof. fpinners 8 f. 

Montauban .—Silks, women 10 f. woollens, men i$f fpinners 8 f. combers 30 f. 

St. Martori. —Woollen fluffs, men 24 f fpinners 'if. women 8 f. 

Bagnere de Lucbon. —Cobalt, men 27 f. 

Languedoc.' — Nif?nes. —Silks, men 50 to 40/ a man will make a pair of filk flock- 
ings in a day if he is a good hand, he is paid 40/. for them, out of which he mufl pay 
for the engine and oil for his lamp ; the engine cofls 4 to 500 liv. women alfowork at 
it, common earnings of either, by means of this tool, 30 to 35 f. 

Gauge. —Silk Blockings, men 32/. and fome particular hands, by making the fined 
dockings, up to 36 liv. the pair, will earn 5 liv. a day. 

Lodeve. —Cloths, men 28 f. filk ftockings 35/ cotton 33 f. fome in cotton are faidto 
earn even to 50/. 

Beg de Rieux. —Londrins, men 18 f. filk ftockings 35f. 

Guienne. — Pan. —Linen, men 24 f. from 18 to 4 of. they are paid 20 f. for weaving 
a handkerchief. 

Navarens. —Flax, a pound before fpinning fells for 30/. fpinning it to a middling de¬ 
gree of finenefs adds 30 f. more, or 3 liv. in all, but much fpinning improves it only iof. 
a good hand will fpin a pound a day, in common a woman earns 7 to 1 if. weavers 15 
to 3<rf generally iof. 

Bayonne. —Spinning flax,. 10 to 11/. a day.- 

Aire, —Linen 1 5 to 2 5 /". 

Leitour. —Tannery 15 to 30 f. 

A gen. —Hemp weavers i ; to 22 f 

To uraine. — Tours. —Silk weavers, men 30 f boys 20/. women 21/, nai¬ 
lers, 2 f /. 

Amboife. —Steel, men 36 f. women 18 f. 

Isle of France. — Beauvais. —Tapeftry, men 40 f. boys 5/. fome to 100/. calico 
printers 10 liv. to 25 liv. a week, none under 10 liv. women pencillers iof. z day, pat¬ 
tern drawers to 150 louis a year, feveral at 100, woollens 20 to 30 if. 

Picardie. — St Gobin. —Glafs, men 20 to 40/i 

St. Quintin ,—Linen, cambric men iof, fpinners 15/. and even to 20 f 

Cambray. —Gauzes, cleres, &c. 10J. in general, fome 30, and a very few to 4 of, 

Valenciennes. — Lace makers 20 to \of. for the fined. 

Lille. —Woollen fluffs 20 to 35 f. many to 40/. 

St. 0 mere.—Stockings 22 /. fpinning wool, women 9 f 

Aire —Spinning wool 9/ to to/ 

Arafs. —Laces, women earn 12 to t$f. a day, ftockings 24/ to 30/ 

Beauval. —Weavers of linen 30 f. fpinners 3 pound, at 4/. per day, or 12/ if good 
hands, 

Aumale. —Weavers 22 f. women fpinners 7 f. 

Rouen. —Weavers 30/. by the piece, that is 24 to 40/. fpinners 8 to 1 if. 

Tvetot. —The poor here, and the fame at Rouen, buy their cotton, fpin it, and then 
fell the yarn; at prefent they give 4 liv. 5/. per pound for the cotton, and when fpun 

it 
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it at 5 liv, 10C to 5 liv. 15 f and 6 Hv. and cam in general about 1 1/. a day; children 
begin at fix or feven years old. Very little wool fpun, as the whole country is employed 
on cotton. 

Havre .—The country people can buy their cotton at 300 liv. the quintal, which is to 
the quintal of Par's as io 3 is to 100 ; at Rouen it is too ; they have 40/ a pound for 
fpinning it, and a woman earns 16 /. a day. 1 was here allured, that none of the cotton 
mills of France were on a great eftablifhment, as 1 fhould find when I viewed them ; 
much talked of only at a diftance. 

Pont a ds Men —In the tannery and curriery here the men earn from 24/. to 4 liv. 
a day. 

. Caen. — Silk lace, i $f women, foine fo high as ?o. 

Bayern .-—Lace of fiik and thread, women earn in common 10 to \if. but fome 20 
to 2 4/. 

Cherbourg .—Blown plate glafs, blowers 40 to 50 f. lowed workmen 24/. 

Bretagne. — Rentier .— Sundries, 25 f. a day. 

St. Brieux. —Spinning, wool 8 /. to o f. per pound. 

St. Quintin , Londeac , &c.-~ Linen, weavers 9 f. an auln, and do four in a day of 
common work, 30 to 36/ common wages, fpinners 10 to 10j. but the latter very un¬ 
common. 

Ponton. — Many fpinners do not earn more than 5 /. a day, 10 hours. 

Morlaix. —For fpinning 12 J. a pound; and do it in three days befides family bu* 
finefs. 

Anjou.—W eavers, 8 J. per auln, and do 3 or 4 a day. 

Angers .— Weavers 30 to 35/. fpinners 5 to 8/. more by wool than by cotton or 
flax, one pound of flax in a day for 6 f .; one pound of fine cotton, three days to a week, 
and for 30/. 

Maine.— Guefceland. —Spinning hemp, do half a pound at 10/. the pound, but a 
very good fpinner will do a pound. 

;Normandie.— Alengon. — Z f. a day by fpinning hemp, and 10, and even to 12 and 
15, but this is only for the fineft of 36 f. the auln. 

Gace .—Spinning flax 9/. a day, which is rather more than they gain by hemp. 

Elbotuf .—Spinning wool 5! to 11 f. weavers 30 to 35 f. 

■ Darnetel. —Spinning wool 8 to 12/. a man carding 20 to 28/. weaving 24 to 30 ft 

Louviers .—Spinning wool 12/. weavers 24 to 35/. and the higheft wages earned 
48 / 

La Roche Guyoa .—Spinning cotton, good ones earn ia and 15 f. Spinning hemp 10 
to 1 a/..the pound, and one pound in two days. 

Champagne.— Rheims. — For carding and fpinning, are paid by the chain and gain. 
fif. a day, at prefent 1 if. when the fabric was fiourilhing, a weaver, that is a good hand, 
20 to 25 J. a day by the piece, but he has to pay a child, if he has none of his own, 3 or 
4 / out of it. 

Bourgogne. —Mont Cents .—Forge men 30 to 4 of. 

Auvergne. — Clermont —In the mountains. 

Vellay. —Le Puy —Making lace, earn 4 to 8/ a day. 

■Vivarais. — Pradtlles. —Ditto, 7 or 8 J. and fome up to 20 (. 
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Earnings . 

Average earnings of all the fabrics, of the men 16/*—Of the women 15 /l— Of fpin- 
ners, g/i Thefe earnings are, without any doubt, much under thofe of fimilar manu¬ 
factures in England; where 1 fliould apprehend the men earn, upon an average 2od. a- 
day or 40 j\ the women gd. or 1S /. and fpinners I have {hewn ( Annals of Agriculture, 
yoh lx.) to earn 65 or 1 2§ /". The vaft foperiority of Englifh manufactures, taken in 
the grofs, to thofe of France, united with this higher price of labour, is a fub)e£t of great 
political curiofity and importance; for it fliews clearly, that it is not the nominal cheap- 
nels of labour that favours manufactures, which fiourifh moft where labour is nominally 
the deareft—perhaps they fiourifh on this account, fmce labour is generally in reality the 
cheapefi, where it is nominally, the deareft ; the quality of the work, the fkili and dexte¬ 
rity of performance, come largely into the account ; and thefe muff, on an average, de¬ 
pend very much on the ftate of cafe in which the workman lives* If he be well nourifhed 
and cloathed, and his conftitudon kept in a ftate of vigour and aftivity, he will perform 
his work incomparably better than a man whofe poverty allows but a fcanty nourHhment. 
There is doubtlefs great luxury amongft the manufacturing poor in England * there is 
little amongft thofe of France; this apparent evil has grown fo regularly with the prof- 
perky of Englifh fabrics, that I am not too ready to confider it fo great an evil, as to 
demand any laws or regulations to reprefsit, which have been injudicioufly called for by 
fame writers ; inconyeniencies, indeed may flow from it, but they are fo intimately con- 
neded with the fources of profperity, that to touch them might be dangerous : the hid¬ 
den benefit is concealed fometimes beneath the apparent evil; and by remedying the in¬ 
convenience, the advantage might be loft. It is thus fometimes in the natural body, 
and I believe often in the political* 

It is a remarkable cicumftance in the agriculture, or rather in the domeftic eeeonomy 
of France, that the culture of hemp or flax, for home ufes, pervades every part of the 
kingdom. It is a curious queftion how far this is beneficial or not to the general in- 
terefts of the national profperity. Oil the one hand, in favour of this iyftem it may 
be urged, that national profperity being nothing more than the united profperity of 
dingle families, if any fuch article of ceconotny be advantageous to individuals, it"nvuft 
be fo to the nation at large; that it cannot fail of being beneficial to a poor man's 
family to have the women and children induftrioufly employed on clothing the whole, 
rather than forced to buy fuch articles at an expence of money which they may not be 
able to procure. By means of induftry, thus exerted, a poor family is rendered as in¬ 
dependent as its fituation admits. All of them are likewiie warmer, and more com¬ 
fortably cloathed, as far as linen is concerned, than if it were bought; for whatever 
demands money, will be confumed with much more caution than if the refult merely 
of labour, Thefe arguments are unanfwerable ; yet there are others, on the contrary, 
that alio deferve attention. If it be true, that national profperity depends on individu¬ 
als, and that whatever carries comfort into the cottage of the poor man, adds propor- 
tionably to the mats of national enjoyment, it mull alio be equally admitted, that what¬ 
ever renders a people nationally flourifliing and rich, reflects back on the loweft claffes 
a large fhare of, and intimate connection in, fuch wealth and profperity, confequently, 
if domeftic manufactures of 1 this fort be injurious to the great mafs of national interefts, 
in a ftate of combination, they muft, in fame meafure, be individually fo in a ftate of 
1 reparation. 
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reparation. A modern fociety flouriflies by the mutual exchange of the products of 
land for the manufactures of towns; a natural connection of one with the other; and 
it may be remarked, that in proportion as this exchange is rapid from a great confump- 
tion, in fuch proportion will a people generally ilouriQi* If every family in the coun¬ 
try have a patch of flax or hemp for its own fupply of all the manufactures founded on 
thofe materials, this beneficial intercourfe of the country with the town, is fo far cut off, 
and no circulation takes place. If the practice be good in flax, it is good in wool; and 
every family fliould have a fufficient number offheep, tocloath themfelves in woollens; 
and if every little village have its little tanner, the fame fuppofition may extend to lea¬ 
ther. A patch of vines furniflies the beverage of the family; and thus, by fimple do- 
mefiic induftry, all wants are fupplicd: and a poor family, as it would be improperly 
called, would have no occafion to refort to market for any thing to buy . But if it go 
thither for nothing to buy, it ought to go thither with nothing to fell ; this part of the 
theory is abfolutely neceflary, for the town has the power of buying only in confequence 
of having that of felling ; if the country buy nothing of the town, affuredly the town 
can buy nothing of the country. Thus it is, that in every combination on thefe fub- 
jeCts, a minute divifion of the foil into fmall properties always attacks the exiftence of 
towns, that is to fay, of what Sir James Stewart calls the free hands of a fociety. A 
countryman living on his own little property, with his family induftrioufly employed in 
manufacturing for all their own wants, without exchange, connection, or dependence 
on any one, offers, indeed, a fpectacle of rural comfort, but of a fpecices abfolutely in- 
confiftenl with the profperky of a modern fociety; and were France to confift of no¬ 
thing elfe, the whole kingdom would become a prey to the firft invader. Upon fuch 
a fy Item all taxes muft ceafe, and confequently all public force be annihilated. The 
whole routine of life would be as well carried on without, as with money, and he who 
has of neceflity land and commodities only, could pay no taxes but in kind; in other 
words, could pay none at all. However plaufible, therefore, the arguments may be in 
favour of thefe doraeftic manufactures, there are not wanted reafons that militate power¬ 
fully againtt them. 

In a cafe of this kind a reference to faCt is more valuable than reafoning. The poor 
in France abound very much with thefe fabrics, and are very miferable; the poor in 
England hardly know fuch a thing, and are very much at their eafe ; but in Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and fome of our counties, moll backward in point of agriculture* 
the fyftein is found ; and precifely in the pooreft diltriCts of the three kingdoms. It is 
with regret that I feel myfelf obliged to differ in opinion fo often, on political fubjects, 
from a man of fuch diftinguilhed abilities as the Count de Mirabeau; but upon this 
fubjeft he gives an opinion decifively in favour of thefe fcattered domeftic manufactures, 
advancing the following ftrange afl'ertion; Les manufadures ramies, ks enterprises de 
quelques particuliers qujfoldent des ouvriers au fur lajournee pair travailler d leur compte 
ne front jamais un objet digne F attention des gouvernemens *. If there be truth in this 
idea, the fabrics ellablifhed in towns, in which a mailer manufacturer employs the poor 
are good fqr nothing. Thofe of Lyons, Rouen, Louviers, Elbceuf, Carcaflonne * Gar- 
caflonne; Manchelter, Birmingham, Sheffield, &c. are of no account, and do not 
confer national profperity. It would be wafting the reader’s time to refute formally 
fuch opinions. The fads are too notorious, and the arguments too obvious to dwell 


* Hi Monarchic j PruJJicnn? > tom. 3, p* 109, 
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Of the Influence of Manufactures on Agriculture. 

Normandie.— Rouen to Barentin.— A noble foil and full of manufactures, but. the 
mod execrable husbandry I have yet feen; every field a bed of weeds and couch. 

Tvetot. —A noble track of land; richer or deeper loaros hardly to be feen, but all 
miferably cultivated ; an exception to the common cafe in France, where fine foils are 
ufually well cultivated: the crops in this country are a perfect contrail to the foil. 

Havre. —This whole country, from Rouen, the Fays de Caux, is a region more of 
manufactures than agriculture. The fabric is what the great population of this diltrict 
depends on, their farms being but a fecondary objeft. The number of fmall proper¬ 
ties, and confequently population, is very great, which is the reafon for the price and 
rental of land through this country, being vaitly out of proportion to the products. 
Landlords alfo divide their farms according to the demand, as the rife of rent tempts 
it; but he often finds himfelf depending for the rent of his land, on the profperity of a 
fabric. The whole country forms a curious fpectacle \ a vail fabric, and an immenfe 
employment, and population having been abfolutely mifehievous to agriculture. This 
has been the refult throughout the Pays de Caux, the foil of which may be ranked 
among the fineft in France. Had it been a miferably poor, rocky, or barren territory, 
the refult would have been beneficial, for the fabric would have covered fuch a diftriCt 
with cultivation. But the farmers of the Pays de Caux are not only manufacturers, 
but have an inclination alfo for trade; the large ones engage in commercial fpeculations 
at Havre, particularly in the cotton trade, and fome even in that of the Weft Indies. 
This is a molt pernicious and mifehievous circumllance; the improvement of their cul¬ 
tivation being never the objeCt or refult of their growing rich, but merely the engaging 
more largely in trade or manufacture. If they get a lhare in an American adventure, no 
matter whether thiftles and docks cover their fields. 

Bretagne.— St. Brieux. —Meeting here with a linen merchant, and fome other 
well-inftruCled perfons, I demanded information concerning the ftate of hufbandry in 
the central parts of the province, and particularly the diftricts in which the great linen 
manufacture (one of the molt confiderable in Europe) is carried on. All I had feen of 
the province was fuch a wretched and almoft deferted wafte, that I fuppofed the other 
parts much better. I was informed, that the whole province was alike, except the 
bifhoprick of St. Pol. de Leon; that where the linen fabric was chiefly eftablifhed, there 
hulbandry was molt negleCted, from the people depending on their linen alone ; that 
this ftate of things could not be helped, as it was impoflible to attend both to their fa¬ 
bric and their land ; and the former being found of the moft importance, the latter was 
left quite negleCted; and that the landes in the linen parts of the province, were 
enormous. 

VOrient, —Heye, in converfation concerning the waftes of Bretagne, I was again 
affured, that the landes were of very great extent in the linen country of Pontivy, Lou- 
deac. Moncontour, and St. Ouintin ; and that what is cultivated is as rough as any I 
have feen; for the weavers are among ft the very worft farmers in the province. 

Auvergnae .—A perfon intimately acquainted with every part of the province, in¬ 
formed me, that the linen fabric in Bretagne is almoft always found amidft bad agricul¬ 
ture, which he attributed to their always fowing hemp or flax on their belt lands, and 
negleCting corn; but where corn is found, as about this place, they depend on it, and 
■are not equally felicitous for hemp and flax. 
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Elbmuf to Rouen, —Adefert. 

M. I’Abbe Raynal remitted 1200 livres to the Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris, 
to be given as a prize on the fubjeCt of the following queftion, Une agriculture florifante 
influe-telle plus fur la profpcrite des mamfafiures, que la'croiftment des mamifadures fur 
la prof per He, de l* agriculture ? How the writers, who contended for the prize, will de¬ 
cide the queftion,1 lhall not inquire ; but the facts, which I have here noted, feem to 
weigh materially towards enabling us to examine it. I take France to have poffeifeJ, 
from 1650 to 1750, the moil flourilhing manufactures in Europe : they were fo con- 
fiderable. and foine of them remain yet i'o important, as to enable us to appeal merely 
to fads for an anfwer to fuch a queftion, fo far as the example of that kingdom is con¬ 
cerned. That century of profperous fabrics, what did it effeCt for agriculture ? I may 
very fecurely reply, nothing. Whatever accounts I received of the comparil'on between 
the former and the prefent ftate of their cultivation, were in favour of the latter; yet, 
fuppofing it as good in 1750 as at prefent, I hefitate not to affert, that if fuch immenfe 
fabrics, encouraged almoit exclufively for a century, could create no better hulbandry 
than I met with in France, we may very fafely conclude, that manufactures may flourifh 
greatly, without Ihedding much influence in favour of agriculture. Such is the con- 
clufion which forces itfelf upon one from the general view of the kingdom ; but let us 
examine it more in detail. Thegreateft fabrics in France are the cottons and woollens 
of Normandie, the woollens of Picardy and Champagne, the linens of Bretagne, and 
the filks and hardware of the Lyonois: Now, if manufactures be the true encourage¬ 
ment of agriculture, the vicinity of thofe great fabrics ought to be the bell cultivated 
diltriCts in the kingdom, I have vifited all thofe manufactures, and remarked the at¬ 
tendant culture, which is unexceptionably fo execrable, that one would be much more 
inclined to think there was fomething peftiferous to agriculture in the neighbourhood 
of a manufacture, than to look up to it as a mean of encouragement. Confidering the 
fertility of the foil, which is great, Picardy and Normandie are among the word culti¬ 
vated-countries I have feen. The immenfe fabrics of Abbeville and Amiens have not 
caufed the inclofure of a Angle field, or the banilhment of fallows from a fingle acre. 
Go from Elbceuf to Rouen, if you would view a defert: and the Pays de Caux, pof- 
fe fling one of the riche It foils in the world, with manufactures in every hut and cottage, 
prefents one continued fcene of weeds, filth, and beggary ; a foil fo villainoufly mana¬ 
ged, that if it were not of an inexhauftible fertility, it would long ago have been utterly 
ruined. The agriculture of Champagne is miferable, even to a proverb; 1 faw there 
great and flourilhing manufactures, and cultivation in ruins around them. Let us pals 
into Bretagne, which affords but one fpeCtacle, that of a dreary, defolate wafle; dark 
as ling— fombre as broom can make it. You find yourfelf in the midft of one of the 
created linen manufactures in Europe, and, throwing your eye around the country, can 
fcarcely believe the inhabitants are fed by agriculture; if they fubfilted by the chace of 
wild animals, their country might be as well cultivated. From hence crofs the king¬ 
dom to Lyons; all the world knows the immenfe fabrics found there; and thofe of St. 
Etienne among the molt flourilhing in the kingdom: De toutes Issprovinces de France, 
fays M. Roland de la Platiere, k Lyonois eft le plus miferable *. What I faw of it gave 
me little reafon to queftion the afferuon. The remark of another French writer makes 
the experiment double: VArtois eft un de provinces les plus riches du royaume. C'eft 
un verite inconteftable—rile ne pojfede point de manufactures t. I will not prefume to af- 

* Journal Fhyfique, tom. xxxvi, p, 342. 

Mtmoire fur cate queftion, Eft 41 utile en Artois du divifer les fermes, par M, Delegorgue. 178&- p* *3* 
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fert, that the agriculture of certain diftriCts is bad becaufe they abound with manufac¬ 
tures, though I believe it to be very much the cafe in the Pays de Caux ; I merely ftate 
the faCts, which I clearly know, becaufe they same within my own eye j the fabrics are 
the greateft in the kingdom, and certainly the agriculture is amongft the worft:. In my 
torn* through Ireland, the journal of which is before the public, I examined, with atten¬ 
tion, the vail linen manufacture which fpreads all over the north of that kingdom, I 
there found the fame fpe&acle that Bretagne offers; hulbandry fo miferably, fo con¬ 
temptibly bad, that I have fhewn, by calculation, the whole province converted into a 
fheep-walk, and feeding but two iheep per acre, would yield, in wool only, a greater 
value than the whole amount of the linen fabric *j a circumfiance I attribute entirely to 
the manufacture fpreading into the country, mftead of being confined to towns. Where- 
ever the linen manufacturefpreads there tillage is very had, faid that attentive obferver the 
Lord Chief Baron Forfler The Earl of Tyrone has an eftate, in the county of Der- 
ry, amidft manufactures, and another in that of Waterford, where there are none; and 
he affured me, that if the Derry land were in Waterford, or abfolutely freed from fa¬ 
brics, he fhould clear full one third more money from it j-—- J f we pais into England, 
we fhall find fomething fnnilar, though not in an equal degree ; the manufacturing parts 
of the kingdom being among the worft cultivated. You mu ft not go for agriculture 
to Yorkshire, Lancafhire, Warwickfliire, or Gloucefterihire, which are full of fabrics, 
but to Kent, where there is not the trace of a fabric ; to Berkfliire, Hertfordfhire, and 
Suffolk, where there are fcarcely any ; Norwich is an exception, being the only great 
manufacture in the kingdom in a thoroughly well cultivated diftriCt, which mu ft very 
much be attributed to the fabric being kept remarkably within the city, and fpreading 
(fpinning excepted) not much into the country; a circumftance that deferves attention, 
as it confirms ftrongly the preceding obfervations. But the two counties of Kent and 
Lancafter are exprefsly to the purpofe, becaufe they form a double experiment; Lan¬ 
cafter is the molt manufacturing province in England, and amongft the worft culti¬ 
vated : Kent has not the fhadow of a manufacture, and is perhaps the belt cultivated. 
Italy will fumilh inftances more to the purpofe, than any yet cited. The richeft and 
moft flourifhing countries in Europe, in proportion to their extent, are probably Pied¬ 
mont and the Milanefe. All the figns of profperity are there met with; populoufnefs 
well employed and well fupported j a great export without; a thriving confumption 
within magnificent roads; numerous and wealthy towns; circulation aCtive ; intereft 
of money low; and the price of labour high. In a word, you can name no circumftance 
that fhall prove Manchefter, Birmingham, Rouen, and Lyons to be in a profperous ftate, 
that is found diffufed throughout the whole of thefe countries; to what is all this prof¬ 
perity to be afcribed ? Certainly not to manufactures, becaufe they polfefs hardly the 
trace of a fabric; there are a few of no confideration at Milan; and there are in Pied¬ 
mont the filk mills, to give the firft hand to that product,; but on the whole, to an 
amount fo very trifling, that both countries muft be confidered as without fabrics.— 
They are equally without commerce, being excluded from the fea; and though there 
is a navigable river that paffes through both thefe territories, yet no ufe is made of it, 
for there are five fovereigns between Piedmont and its mouth, all of whom lay duties 
■on the tranfit of every fort of merchandize. As thefe two countries do not owe their 
riches to manufa&ures or commerce, fo undoubtedly they are not indebted for them to 

• A Tour in Ireland, ad edit. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 304. -J- lb. vol. i. p, 123. J lb. vol. t. 
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any peculiar felicity in their governments ; both are defpotifms ; and the defpot * of 
Milan makes that country a bead of burthen to Germany; the revenues are remitted 
to Vienna; and the cloaths, even for the troops paid by Milan, come from Germany, 
The origin and the fupport of all the wealth of thefe countries, are to be found in 
AGRICULTURE alone, which is carried to fuch perfection as to prove, that it is equal 
to the foie fupport of a modern and moll flour idling fociety: to ktep that fociety in a 
ft ate of great wealth ; and to enable the government to be, in proportion to their ex¬ 
tent, doubly more powerful than either France or England. Piedmont fupports a re¬ 
gal court, and pays thirty thoufand men. The fame extent of country, or number of 
people, does not effect the half of this in any other dominion of Europe. But are thefe 
territories really without manufactures ? no : nor is any coumry in the world; it is not 
poffiUe to find a people totally exempt from them. The prelent inquiry demands no 
fuch exemption : it is only neceflary to fhew, that the manufactures found in the Mila¬ 
nese and in Piedmont are luch as arife abfolutely in confequence of agriculture ; that it 
is agriculture which fupports and nourifhes them ; and that, on the contrary, thefe ma¬ 
nufactures are fo far from doing any thing politically for agriculture, that they occafioa 
the expofing of it to reftridions and monopolies; for the government in thefe coun¬ 
tries have been bitten by the fame madnefs of commerce that has infefted other king¬ 
doms ; and have attempted, by fuch means, to raife thefe trifling fabrics into foreign, 
export. Happily they have never been able to do it j for there is reafon to imagine, 
that fuccefs would have fuggefted other reftridions unfavourable to the great founda¬ 
tion of all their profperity. Thus the inftances produced are exprefs to the purpofe, as 
they exhibit two opulent ftates, fupported by agriculture alone, and poffefling no other 
ma&ufaCtures or commerce, than what every country muff poffefs that enjoys a flourilh- 
ing cultivation; for it is not to be expected that fuch great refults are to be found at¬ 
tending common exertions only. On the contrary, thofe that have converted part of 
thefe noble territories into a garden, have been great and exemplary. The canals, for 
mere irrigation, are greater works than many in England for the purpofes of naviga¬ 
tion ; and the infinite attention that is given to the perpetual deviation of the waters, 
is a fpedacle of equal merit and curiofity. Hence the following fads cannot be con¬ 
troverted : 

i. That the agriculture of France, after a century of exclufive and fuccefsful attention 
to manufadures, was in a wretched ftate. 

II. That the manufaduring diftrids in France and England are the wortt cultivated. 

III. 'J hat the beft cultivation in England, and fome of the bell in France, mull be 
looked for w here no manufadures are to be found. 

IV. That when the fabrics fpread into all the cottages of a country, as in France and 
Ireland, fuch a circumftance is abfolutely deftrudive of agriculture : fpinning only ex¬ 
cepted, which is almoft univerfal in every country. 

V. That agriculture alone, when thoroughly unproved, is equal to the eftabHQiment 
and fupport of great national wealth, power and felicity. 

And from thefe fads, the following corollaries are clearly deducible r 

I, That the beft method of improving agriculture is not by eftablilhing manufadures 
and commerce, becaofe they may be eftabliflied in great extent and perfection, and yet 
agriculture may remain in a miferable ftate. 

* The expreffion Has nothing too harfh, when applied to the late Emperor, in whofc refgn I vifited the 
Mihnefe; it is not applicable to the wife and benignant Leopold, who has given ample grounds to induce 
a bthef, that he will prove a bleffing to every country that k happy enough to be governed by him- 
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II. That the eftablifhment of a flourifliing agriculture inevitably occafions the pof- 
feffion of fuch manufactures and commerce as are equal to the fupport of numerous 
and flouridling towns ; and to whatever is neceffary to form a great and potent fociety. 
The leflon to governments is deducible in few words: fir it, fecure profperity to agri¬ 
culture, by equal taxation* * * § , and by abfoiute liberty f of cultivation and fale J. Se¬ 
condly, do no more to encourage manufactures and commerce than by letting them 
alone, a policy exclufive of every idea of monopoly. We may fafely affirm, and our 
ailertions are founded on unquelHonable fafts, that any country will attain the utmofl 
profperity of which its government is capable, that fteadily- purfues this conduCt. 


Chap. XX. — Of the Taxation of France. 

THE difficulty of underttanding the details of the finances of France, induced me 
to attempt difentangling their confufion, by reducing them to fuch heads as are common 
in our own revenue. The particulars indeed are too long to infert, but the fubjeCt of 
taxation is of too much importance to be paffed over abfolutely in filenee. 

Taxes on hand under the old Government . 


Vingtiemes, 

Taille, 

Loual impofitions. 
Capitation, 
Derimes, 
Sundries, 


French money, 
55 > 5 6 5 > 264 liv, 
8 i s ooo 5 ooo 

IjSQOjOOO 

22 , 000,000 

IO^OOjOOO 

600,000 


I 7 H 5 6 5 > 2<>4 


Engftfh money* 
£.2,430,980 

3>54i>75° 

73 ) 75 ° 

962,500 

463 » 75 0 

26,250 


7 >5°5>9 8 ° 


The calculation of the committee of impofition §, in the National Affembly is this i 


Vingtiemes, 

Declines, 

Other impofitions, 

Taille, 

Capitation, 

Ty rhes. 

Half the gabelk. 

Half the excife on leather. 


55 > 565 » 2( Mliv. 
10,000,000 
23,844,016 

73 , 8 , 6 ,i 79 

6 } i 33) 2 74 

I 10,000,000 

30,000,0^0 

4,500,000 


3 i 3,8 5 8,733 Or, £.13,740,112flerling. 


It is fufficiently evident that this is an inflamed account in feveral articles, as the com- 
mittee had fome defign in view* Upon the principles of the ceconomifles, they pro- 
pofed a land-tax of three hundred millions for the fervice of the year 1791 5 and that 


• There is no equality but in thofe on cortfumpticn, and tyihes alfo incompatible. 

f Liberty of cultivation implies an unlimited power of inclofure j the privilege of cultivating any plant 

the farmer pleafes, without fhackle or reftrainr* J An unbcunddl freedom of export. 

§ Raport du Comite dePImpofitm* Ruth No, I* 
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propolition was made under the affertion that the nation paid a greater iand-tax under 
the old government. The reafoning, however, is erroneous; and to direft 110,000,000, 
the amount of tythes (which the Affemhly had exprefsly abolifhed without condition), 
to be made good by a land-tax, is an oppreflion ior no better reafon than its having 
exifted before: to bring fait and leather into the account is another exaggeration; why 
not include the duties on wine, by parity of reafoning ? A farmer who has no vine¬ 
yard of his own mull buy it, and he cannot buy without paying aides ; but are thofe 
taxes therefore to be reckoned ? Certainty not; nor any others on confumption, which 
are clearly in a different clafs, and not to be included in fuch a detail. 


Taxes on Confumption. 



French money. 

English money. 

Salt, 

- 58,560,000 IIv* 

L. 2,562,000 

Wine and brandy, &c. 

56,15°,t81 

2,460,444 

Tobacco, 

- 2 7,000,000 

1,181,205 

Leather, 

5,850,008 

255,937 

Paper and cards. 

1,081,509 

47 = 3*5 

Starch and powder. 

758,049 

33> i6 4 

Iron, 

- 980,000 

42,875 

on, 

763,000 

3 ; , 3 Sl 

Glafs, 

- 150,000 

6,562 

Soap, 

838,971 

36.704 

Linen and fluffs, 

. 150,000 

6,562 

Oftrois, Entrees, &c. 

57 > 5 6i i 55 2 

2,518,317 

Cattle, 

* 630,000 

27,56a 

Cuftoms, 

- 23 , 440,000 

1,025,500 

7 ’olls, 

- 5,000,000 

218,750 

Stamps, 

* 20,244,473 

885,695 

Local duties. 

1,133,162 

49=575 


4260,390,905 

11,391,548 


It merits the reader’s attention, that of this long lift nothing is retained under the 
the new government but the cuftoms and {lamps. 

General Revenue . 

Frervch money* EnglTfh money 


Taxes on land. 

171,565,264 liv. 

L.7,505,980 

Romanies, 

9,900,000 

433 ) 12 5 

Confumption, 

260,390,905 

11,391,548 

Perfonal, 

44,240,000 

1 , 935 , 5 o0 

JVlonopolies. 

28 . 5 * 3)774 

1,247,496 

Sundries, includingthePaysd’Etat, 12,580,000 

55°»375 

Taxes not received on account of 


government. 

95,900,000 

4 )* 95) 6 25 


623,089,943 

27,259,649 

Collection, * 

57,665,000 

2,522,843 

Total, “ «* 

680,754,943 

29,782,492 


Such 
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Such was the revenue, at the entire command of Louis XVI. And fuch were the 
confequences of the funding fyftem, that it had power to ilrike a palfy into the receipt 
of fo enormous an income, even in the hands of the matter of 250,000 bayonets, and 
twenty-five millions of lubjects. Sovereigns ought to contemplate thefe effects of that 
Public Credit, upon which the banking, money-changing, and ftock-broking writers, 
with Necker at their head, have delivered fuch panegyrics! A fyftem that never en¬ 
tered a country, but to deftvoy or to annihilate profperity : it has fpread ruin or debi¬ 
lity in Spain, Holland, Genoa, Venice, and Fi ance: it threatens fpeedily the extinction 
of the power, and the overthrow of the conttitution of England: it has weakened and 
almoft deftroyed Europe, except one country, faved by the fplendid talents of a Angle 
fovereign. It is impoflible to contemplate fuch a revenue and population, united with 
variety of natural advantages pohefted by France, without bleffing the goodnefs of pro¬ 
vidence, that a prince like Frederic II. did not fill the throne of Louis XV. Such a 
penetratiug mind would havefeen, in perfpective, the mifchief of public credit in France, 
as clearly as he did in Pruflia; he would have ttranglcd. the monfter for ever, and 
would have thereby eftablilhed a power irrefiltible by ail his neighbours; and the na¬ 
tions of Europe W'ould have Iain in ruins around him. 


Changes in the Revenue, occafioned by the Revolution . 

The general ftatement, by the firft minifter of the finances, from the firft May, 1789, 
to April 30, 1790, compared with the receipt for 1788, will give the defalcation that 
has taken place, and the additions that are carried to account. 


17S9. 


1. Fertnes generates, 

2. Regie generate des aides, 

3. Regie des domaines, 

4. Ferine des poftes, 

5. Ferme des meflageries, 

6. Ferme de Sceau and Poifty, 

7. Ferme des affinages, 

8. Abonnement de laFIandre, 

9. Loterie, 
ic. Revenus cafuels, 

11. Marc d’or, 

12. Saltpetre, 

13. Recette generale, 

14. Pays d’Etats, 

15. Capitations and vintiemes abonnees, 

16. Impofitions aux fortifications, 

1 7. Benefice des monnoies, 

18. Droits attribues a lacaifle du commerce, 

19. Forges royales, 

20. Interns, l’Amerique, 

31 . Debets des comptables, * 


150,107,000 iiv. 
50,220,000 
50,000,000 
12,000,000 
1, 100,000 
630,000 
120,000 
823,000 
14,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
6,800,000 

IJ7»°35> 8 9° 
24,556,000 
575,000 
575,000 
500^000 

63^355 
80,000 
j,6oo 5 ooo 


Carried forward 


469,858,245 


1790. 


126,895,086 liv. 
31,501,988 
49><M 4*573 
IO >95 8 >754 
661,162 
780,000 


822,219 

12,710,855 

Hi 57*447 

760,889 

3°3* i8 4 

2 7> 2 3 8 *5 2 4 

22,848,261 

1 j 2i 3*5°J 

676,399 

814,301 

305,418 

401,702 


2,291,860 


292,996,127 


22. Parties 
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1789. 


Brought forward, - 469,858,245 Uv. 

22. Parties non reclamees a ’Ihotel de Ville,- 

23. Petits recouvremens, - ■■ 

•24. Ouinze vingt, - - 180,000 


25. Plate carried to the mint, 

26. Dons patriotique, 

27. Contribution patriotiques *, 


470,038,245 


1790. 


292,996,127 liv. 
240,262 


257,000 


2 93 > 493 > 3 8 9 

i 4,256,o4o 

3 6 i » 5 8 7 
9,721,°85 

317,832,101 


Thevaft defalcation is, therefore, 176,544,856 liv, (7,723,837!.) thefum which 1790 
falls fhort of 1789. 

tygu _The Committee of Imports have calculated the fums wanted for the year 

1791, and they propofed to raife them in the following manner t: 

Land-tax ( contribution fonctere ), - 287,000,000 liv. 

Tax on perfonal property {contribution mobiliare ), 60,000,000 
Stamps ( 'droit d’enregijirement ), * 50,246,478 

Other ftamps, - - 20,764,800 

Patents (ftamps), - " 20,182,030 

Lotteries, - - ■ j 0,000,000 

Cufloms, - 20,700,000 

Powder, faltpetre, marc d'or, and affinages, 1,000,000 
Mortgages, - 5 > 375 j 000 

Polls and ftlge-coaches, - * 12,000,000 

Contribution patriotique, - 34,562,000 

pomaines, * 15,000,000 

Salt works, - 3,000,000 

Jntereft from Americans, &c. - 4,000,000 

Sale of fait and tobacco in the warehoufes of the 

fanners general, - - 29,169,462 

* S7 2 *999>77° Or, £.25,068,750 

It appears, by the Memoires prefentes a F AJfembUe Natiomle au ncm du Com. des Fi¬ 
nances, par M. de Montefquiou, September 9, 1791. 4*°- that the revenue in 1790 pro¬ 
duced only 253,091,000 liv. which was made up by anticipations and afiignats. 

* It defems attention, that this contribution patriotique is mentioned as a refonree of 35,000,000 litres 
for the year 1791, by the committee of impafition. Rapport 6 Dtcembre, 1790, fur ks moyem Jepmrmr 
defperfes pour P‘ S* 

-$■ Rapport fait h 6 Dicmbre^ 179c* f* 6* Rapport fait k Jp February , xydij 8vo. pi 7. 


Interejl 
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Iniereft of Debts. 

The extreme variation of ftatement that thefe exhibit, may prove to us how exceed¬ 
ingly difficult it is to gain any clear and precife idea of French finances, for thefe eftiilla¬ 
tions of interelt do not proceed from equal variations in fafl:, but more from the modes 
in which accounts are drawn up; anticipations vary coiifiderably, and rembourfemens are 
fometimes paid and fometimes not. It will however be proper to enquire into the 
amount of the debt, according to the lateft ftatements. The following is the account 
of the Committee of Finances: 


Rents viaglrcs (life annuities), — 

Rentes perpetuelles.—Rentes conflitutees, 

Rentes payees a l 1 hotel de 
ville, — 

Defies liqutdees , — 

Gages & iraitemns, 
Communantes, — 

Indemnities , —- 

Emprunts, Pays d'Etats, 


Dette exigible. 


Or fterling, — — 


Capitals. 

1,018,233,460 liv. 
94,912,340 

2,422,987,301 

12,351,643 

2,603,210 

3,066,240 

27,306,840 

126,964,734 

* 3 > 7 o 8 > 425,768 
+ 1,878,816,534 

t5)5 8 7> 2 4 3 >3° 2 

^244,442,099 


Intercft. 

101,823,846 liv. 
4,74 S> 6 ‘7 

5 2 j 735 j 8 5 ^ 

544,114 

93 

I 53>3 IZ 

6,276,087 

1 67,737^ 1 9 

9 2 ^ 33^39 

& 59 > 8 7 r »° 5 8 

£ l *>369*357 


The fum total of thefe interefts, however, do not agree with thofe above-mentioned 
under the year 1790, of 371,306,938 livres, which feems to be owing to many remour- 
femens of tn&t year, for fums very lately advanced on the plate carried to the mint on 
the dot2 patrwiique , and on various other receipts, I muft again remark, that clear ac¬ 
counts are not to be looked for in the complex mountain of French finances, 

Afiignats to the amount of 400,000,000 had then been iffuedj but the committee 
does not include diem in the preceding account, 

Since the above was written I have received the Apperfu des Recettes & Depenfes de 
f Annie 1791, by the finance minifter, M. Dufrefne, who gives the account of the expen- 
ces neceflary to be incurred in jyg t, according £0 the decrees of the affembly, and they 
are as follows : 

% The Committee (late, that this debt, by leaving-the annuities to extrngmfh ihemfelves, and hy buying 
in the perpetual funds, at twenty years purchafe, the whole would be extnguifiitd with die fum of 
i ? 32 livres. Etat de la Dette Pubiiquc* 4^0, 1790, p. 8. 

t Monf, de Momefquioiij in the memoire preferred September 9, i 7p r* m ikes the dette extgibh amount 
to 2^co,poo,ooo liv. p. 58 He makes the whole debt 3,400,000,000 liv to which add 1^0 ,ooo, 00 
of adfgnats, and this is 5,100,000,000 livres; but 2iy ? oco,cco livres of afHgnats have been burnt, p. 46. 

4 I have read Monf, Arnould [De In Balance da Commerce, 1791 '* who makes the debt 4,1 ;2jQQQ f OQ3 
liv res ; but not giving his authorities fatisfaSturily, 1 mull adhere to the above-mentioned it ate men t* 
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To the eeclefiaflics, for the expence of public 

worfliip, — — 70,000,000 liv* 

Peniions to the religious of the convents and 

inonaftcries fuppreffed, — 70,000,000 

Juftice, — — — 13,000,000 

Directories of departments and diitricts, 9,360,000 

Civil lift, penfions, lalaries, bureaus, acade¬ 
mies, &c. — — — 67,041,363 

All other payments, of which 
intereft of debts, — 192,265,000 

Paris, — — 9,323,8-0 

War d cpartm en t and marine, 134,433 

“-36°j77°,5oo 


589,i7t,863 or, £25,776,274 

To procure an account equally dear of the real receipts for 1790, would be a more in- 
terefting objeft, for this end I confulted Etat des Receites et Depenfes pendant rAmies 
1790,410. 1791, but it is in vain, the receipts are no longer thrown into fuch a formas 
to permit a dear diftinCtion between the product of taxes and the receipt, by funding and 
affignats; the receipt is given in two divifions; firft, for the four firft months of the 
year; and lecondly, for the eight laft j and the heads in the two accounts not being 
the fame," to calculate them would be attended with very little certainty. 

By the Memoir a fur les Finances prefenth , 9 th September, 1791, 4to. fome points 
receive more light than in any preceding account. It appears, that the national eftates 
fold have produced 964,733,114 livres; this is a curious fad ; but the idea, that the 
remainder will produce enough to make this fum 3,500,091,000 livres is by no means 
certain; indeed, it is of a complexion too dubious to be admitted ; and of thofe actu¬ 
ally fold, the receipt only to the amount of 735,054,754 livres is pofitively afcertained: 
and this vaft fum, in the whole probably not lefs than forty millions fterling, mult, 
•without doubt, contribute very greatly, even beyond all calculation, to give fecurity to 
the new government, as it interelts the molt clofely an immenfe number of perfons, 
with all their connections and dependencies, to fupport that fyftetn, by which alone this 
great property can be rendered fafe. If to this be added the whole Tiers Etat of the king¬ 
dom, that is ninety in one hundred of the total, it mull be apparent, that the hopes of 
a counter revolution mull reft on external force,, inadequate to the conqueft of fuch a 
kingdom as France, unlefs all poffibie advantages towards favouring the attempt be 
united and aided by a well connected infurreCtion of thofe who are difcontented. 

livrea, 

584,700,000 
56,300,000 


641,000,000 


The Affembly decreed, that the general expence of the year 

fhould be — £— _ 

And for the departments, — — 

Total. — 


Brought 
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Brought forward, - 

Of which the Caiffe del Extraordinaire was to fumifli in lieu 
of domaines received, — — 


ilyre 3 , 

641*000,000 

6o,ooo 3 ooo 


Deduct expence of receipt of 56,300,000 included. 


581,000,000 

8,000,000 


Wanting by taxes, — — — 573 ’ 000 > 000 

But the expence of colledlion and management adds a fur¬ 
ther burthen to the people of — — 26,252,500 

I have drawn up this budget as nearly to the truth as I can, from the three reports 
of the Committee of Impofts, of December 6 , 1790, February 19, and March 15,1791, 
which reports are not free from confufion, owing to decrees of the Aflembly, which 
were changeable and various. The entrees were pofitively voted for twenty-five mil¬ 
lions, and the vote fcarcely palled, when the Fauxbourg St. Antoine voted their aboli¬ 
tion ; and it was no queftion, who was to be obeyed, the National Aflembly of France, 
or the Fauxbourgs of Paris. The Aflembly inflan tly gave way and abolifhed the en¬ 
trees. Other duties alfo varied much from changeable votes, fo that there is a necef- 
fary difagreement between the three reports in almoft every article, but in this account 
I have guided myfelf by the fums Iaft propofed. - 

- Of the Funding Syjlem. 

It appears, from the preceding accounts, that France, under the old government, 
purfued the ruinous fyftem of mortgaging its revenues, as regularly as any other 
country, whofe greater freedom might be fuppofed to offer more temptations to the 
practice. This fyftem, however, almoft unaided by any other caufe, has overturned 
that government, by means of the moft extraordinary revolution upon record. If 
Louis XIV. amidft the fplendour of his reign and career of his conquefts, could poffi- 
bly have forefeen that the fecond fovereign in defeent from him would be led captive 
by his fubje&s, on account of the debts he was then contrafting, he would either have 
rejected with horror the fyftem he adopted, or have manifefted the moft entire want of 
thofe feelings which ought to dwell in the breaft of a great and ambitious monarch. 
But after this memorable example to other countries, it remains a fubjeft of infinite 
curiofity, to fee how far the infatuated and blind fplrit of funding will now be purfued. 
Every hour, after the great event in France, will make it more and more critical, and 
will inevitably involve in its train new revolutions, perhaps of a complexion more dan¬ 
gerous to eftablifhed families, than any thing we have feen in France. If peace is 
preferved in that kingdom, the debt will extinguifh itfelf, being in a great proportion 
annuities for lives; but were not this the cafe, and fhould new wars add to the national 
burthens, the people, almoft emancipated as they have been from taxation, will be 
brought back to it with great difficultyj and other affemblies, feeling their power bet¬ 
ter eftablilhed, will not pay the fame attention to the public creditors which the prefent 
has done *, and the event might be fimilar to what will happen in England.. No govern¬ 
ment will ever think of committing a deliberate act of bankruptcy; but when taxes 
are puftied to fuch a height that the people will no longer pay them, they are ripe for 
fedition ; prefently feel their own power;—and the event may be eafdy conjectured. 
What is the conclufion that follows ?—That the funding fyftem, or rather the wars 
which occafion it, are fo fatal and peftilential, that at all events they ought to be avoided; 
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but that if unhappily they cannot, they fhould be fupported by annual taxes, (never by 
loans), which implies a war of defence at home ; a renunciation of all exterior domi¬ 
nion } and the abfolute annihilation of that commercial fyftem of policy on which con¬ 
quers, colonies, and debts have been fo fatally erected. 

Of the Amount of Specie in France. 

The writings of Monf. Necker will affift in the regifler of the French mint, which 
proves f’atisfaclorily the quantity of money coined in France; it muff, however, be fuf* 
ficiently obvious, that from this quantity it is mere conjecture to attempt to afcertain, 
at any period, the adtual quantity of fpecie remaining in the kingdom. 

Coined in France from 1726 to 1780.—Gold, — 957,200,000 Iiv. 

Silver, — 1,489,500,000 


2,446,700,000 

52,300,000 


2,499,cco,coo 

And exifting in 1784, — 2,200,000,000 

And he makes the increafe of fpecie, in fifteen years, from 1763 to 177 7, in France, 
equal to the increafe of all the reft of Europe. From the inquiries of M. Claviere * 
and M. Arnould t, it appears that the gold and filver currency of France, at the affem- 
bly of the States, was two milliards. (87,500,0001.) Whatever authority Monf. Necker 
placed in the fuppofed balance of the French trade, of above three millions fterling per 
annum, was aflumed on very inefficient grounds. The Marquis de Caffaux has proved 
the fafts, which Monf. Necker deduced from that balance, to have never exifted but in 
his own imagination J. The importance alfo, which, in the tenth chapter of the fame 
book, that writer afligns to the poffeffion of great quantities of gold and filver; the po¬ 
litical conduct he exprefsly recommends to procure thofe metals, as felling much mer¬ 
chandize to other nations, and buying little j ftudying to effeft this by fliackling trade 
with duties upon export and import j and by the acquifition of colonies : the whole of 
this fyftem betrays no inconfiderable degree of littlenefs; it is worthy of the counting- 
houfe alone; and manifefts none of the views of a great ftatefman, nor even the abilities 
of an able politician : one is fure to meet, in Monf. Necker’s productions, with an elo¬ 
quent difplay of narrow ideas, and never the great reach of real talents, nor the mafterly 
views of decifive genius. His miniftry, and his publications, Ihew the equable orderly- 
arrangement of a mind well regulated for little purfuits; but loft amidft the great events 
of a new fyftem, burfting into efficiency amidft the whirlwind of a revolution. 

The total currency, of both gold and filver, in Great Britain, may probably not be 
lefs than forty millions fterling. But no comparifon can be made between the two 
kingdoms, becaufe the great mafs of England’s circulating currency is in paper; where¬ 
as in France all, or nearly all, was in coin, till affignats were iftued. It is probably a 

* Opinion (Pun Creamier Jc PE tat. f £)e la Bah clu Com . tom* ii* p» 206, 

£ Monf. de Calciums recoinage, of l/Sy, lias proved that Monf, Necker, even upon a fubjeft more pe* 
cuiiarly bis own, as a banker, is not fo correft as one would imagine* when he ventures either to calculate 
or to conjecture. It h with difficulty he allows 300 millions for the export and melting of lomV, which 
appear to have been 6^0 cco.ooo livres. He ilates the gold coinage ^including the filver of the years 
and #$), at 1/109*500*000 livres* inftead of which* i\ was., by Mgn£ de Calgnnc ? s account, 
^3 CG,qqc,,ooo livies* 


In 1781* 8and 83, 
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juft obfemtlcm of Mr. Hume, that the circulation of paper tends flrongly tobanifh coin. 
Every kingdom’mu ft have, proportioned to its induftry, a circulation of fomething ; and 
if it have no paper, that circulation* fo proportioned to its induftry;, will be in coin ; the 
creation of fo much paper fupplies the place of it; and consequently keeps it from flow* 
ing into any country, where it is demanded by the offer of valuable equivalents. But, 
on the other hand, it has been urged, that paper, fupplymg the circulation as well and 
more conveniently than the metals, allows the latter to be feiu profitably our of the king¬ 
dom* not to be loft, but beneficially as merchandize, and that an annual benefit is made 
by this, as well as by all other trades. If this argument be good, and in all probability 
there is fome truth in it, France, by keeping fo enormous a capital at home as 90 mil* 
lions flerling, to anfwer purpofes which, in England, are fulfilled with lefs than half, by 
means of paper, Jofes the profit which might be made on 45 millions, were that fum em¬ 
ployed as it is employed in England. There is yet another explanation of the great pa¬ 
per currency of England, which has alfo much truth in it, and efpeciallyin the prefent 
moment. It may be faid, that paper has been fo largely coined in England, becaufe the 
balance of its tranfaffions with foreigners has not brought in the metals as faft as ks in* 
duflry has demanded a circulating reprefeniative ; its induftry lias incrcnfed fader than 
its money; and I believe this*to,have been very much the cafe frnce the American war, 
in which period the progrefs of profperity, in this kingdom, has been of an unexampled 
rapidity. In fuch a circumftance, the circulation of paper, inftead of Ieffening the quan¬ 
tity of fpecie, will increafe it, by facilitating the operations of commerce* Another evil, 
of a worfe tendency, perhaps, is the difpoimon to hoard, when the currency is all in the 
precious metals. Monk Necker ftates, as an undoubted fadt, that va(l fumsof gold are 
hoarded in France ; and circumftances came to light on Monk de Calonne’s re-coinage, 
which proved the fame fact. The ordinary circulation of Paris does not exceed from 
80 to ioc,ooo,oco liv- as we learn from the fame miniftcr # ; a faft which alfo unites 
with the immenfity of the total fpecie of France, to {hew that perhaps the great mafs of 
it is hoarded. It mull be fufficiently obvious, that this practice depends much on a want 
of confidence in the government, and on the erroneous conduct of not encouraging in- 
vefbnents in the national induftry : but it tends flrongly to give France a greater mafs 
of the precious metals than is demanded by her induftry. 

Two considerable proofs exift in Europe, that a country will always attract fuch a ibare 
of the precious metals as is proportioned to its induftry, if not prevented by circulating 
paper, Thefe are Pruflta and Modena. The King of Pruflia's treafure, calculated as 
it is at 15 millions fterling, is thrice as much as the whole circulating fpecie of his do¬ 
minions, In all probability, had that treafure not been withdrawn from circulation, the 
fpecie would not at this moment have been one dollar greater than it is at prefent; and 
for this plain reafon, that there appears no want of currency in thofe dominions; the 
degree of induftry there demanding fpecie from all its neighbours, has acquired It as faff 
as the King has accumulated his treafure, but had no treafure been formed, the fame de¬ 
mand would not have taken place, and confequently no fuch influx of money. Modena r 
as I once before obferved, in proportion to its extent and riches, affords a fimilar in- 
fiance ; yet the Duke’s hoard is fuppofed, on_pretty good grounds, to exceed very much 
all the circulating fpecie of his duchy ; and I made particular inquiries at Modena, whe¬ 
ther a want of it were perceptible ? I was aflured of the contrary, and that their currency 
was fully equal to the demands of their induftry and money-exchanges. From thefe 
inftances, we may, without hefitation, pronounce, that the fpecie of England is kept vaftly 
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below its natural meafure, by the immenfify of our paper circulation* There is little 
importance in poffeffing great quantities of Jpecie, if not in a national hoard : the cafe of 
England nearly permits us to queftion it altogether* For neither in the domeflic cir¬ 
culation, nor in foreign tranfaftions, has France been able to effe& any thing by means 
of her money, which we have not been able to command equally well, perhaps better, 
with our paper, A wife government fhould therefore be felicitous for the induftrious 
and productive employment of her people ; if fhe fecure that effenttal point, hie may 
fafely leave the metals to find their own level, without paying any regard whether her 
circulation be in paper or gold* Nor is there danger of paper being too much multi¬ 
plied, as long as the acceptance of it is voluntary; for it would not be multiplied, if it 
were not demanded ; and if it be demanded, it ought to be multiplied* With paper, 
forced by government on the people, the cafe is far different: from the circumflance of 
its being forced there is the cleareit proof that it is not JatftfW<?r/,andeonfequenlIy ought 
not to be iffued : force, in fuch a cafe, is fraud \ and a public fraud ought never to be 
praftifed, but in the lafl extremity of diitrefs. The affignats iffued by the National 
Affembly are of this complexion; the ffep, however dangerous, might poflibly be ne~ 
ceffary to fecure the new cooflitution \ but I fhall not hefirate a moment in declaring, 
that an avowed bankruptcy would, in other refpedls, have been a much wifer meafure, 
and attended probably with fewer and Iefs eviis* Of thirty-four commercial cities, that 
prefented addreffes upon the project of affignats, feven only were for them The 
fcheme met with equal oppofition from rankf, literature J, and commerce §• The 
prognostics, however, of ail enormous difeount were not verified fo jnuch as might have 
been expefted* M* Decretot, in September 1790, mentions them with 400 millions 
only in circulation, being at ten percent, difeount at Bourdeaux: and M. de Condorcet 
6 percent at Paris; thence they both concluded, that the difeount would be enormous, 
if a greater iffue of them took place \ yet in May 1791, after many hundred millions 
more had been iffued, they were only at from feven to ten per cent/difeount [[, And 
another circumflance equally miftaken, was the expedition of an enormous rife of all 
common prices—which did not happen, for corn rather fell in its valuer a remarkable 
experiment, that deferves to be remembered. The Marquis de Condorcet fuppofed, 
that wheat would rife from 24 to 36 liv* the feptier, perhaps in one day ^]\ The affig- 
nats amounted, oil the diffolutionof the firft Affembly, to 1,800,000,000 liv* 

What conftHuies the Merit of a Tax* 

Many writings have appeared of late in France, on the fubjeft of taxation, and many 
fpeeches have been delivered in the National Affembly concerning the principles that 
ought to govern the ftatefnien who poffefs the power of deciding in queflions of fuch 
importance* It is much to be regretted, that the members, who have made thegreateft 
figure in that affembly, have, in thefe Inquiries, rather adopted the opinions of a certain 
clafs of philofopbers, who made a conftderable noife in France twenty or thirty years 
ago, than taken the pains ferioufly to inform tbenifelves well of the fa£ts that ought to 
be examined upon the fubje£t. It is not for a traveller to go to the bottom of fuch in- 

* De I'Etat de la France , par M, de Calonne, 179c* p. 82, 

4 Opinion de M* de Id Recbcfcucauld^ fur i 7 mmuiou 8 Vo* 

% Surla i*rnpojiihn d'acqmttir hs dates en Affignats, par Mi Condorcet, Sv.o. p* 14* 
j Opinion de m * Decretal fur PJffgmUs. Svo, p.S. 

]| 11 became greater Once ; but owing to Foreign caufes. 
c Sur la Fropffiiion d l ac quitter ks dales at /fffignxis t par M* Condorcet, p. 2 1 , 
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tricate Inquiries, which would demand long details, and a Very minute examination ; but 
the queftion Is, in the prefent moment, of iucli importance to France, that a rapid coup 
d*mil cannot but have*its life. The following circumftances are thole which I conceive 
form all the merit of taxation ; 

1. Equality. 

Facility of payment, 

3, Encouragement of induftry. 

4, Eafe of collection. 

5, Difficulty of too great extenfion. 

The firft efiential point Is equality. It is abfolutely neceflary, that every individual in 
the fociety contribute to the wants of the (tare, in proportion to his ability, provided fuch 
contribution does not impede the progrefs of his induftry Every writer, and every 
opinion upon the fubjeft agree in this; but the difficulty is, how to afccrtain the ability* 
TareS on property, and taxes on confumption, feem to have this merit; they will, how¬ 
ever, be found to vary prodigioufly ; for long experience, in all countries, has proved 
the infinite difficulty of ascertaining property, and the tyranny that is neceflary to be 
pradtifed in order to be tolerably exact For this rtafon, all land-taxes, under an ap¬ 
pearance of equality, are cruelly unequal: if levied on the grofs produce in kind , they 
are ten times heavier on poor land than on rich ; and the value taken by the flate, bears 
ho proportion to the ex pence which efrefledthe production. If levied on the rent, 
the eafe of frauds makes them univerfal and perpetual ; and if, to avoid thele, tile 
leafes are regiflered and taxed, this prevents leafes, and deftroys agriculture. If lands 
are valued by a cadajlre^ the expence is enormous f, and the merit is gone in a few 
years, by variations impoffible to correct; till at laffc the only merit of the tax is its 
inequality , which is now the cafe in the Milanefe, Piedmont, Savoy, and England 3 where 
an attempt to make the land-taxes equal would ruin the huibandry, and produce infi¬ 
nite oppreffinn. Land taxes, fo far from being equal, are fo much the reverfe. that it 
is the nominal\ and not the real property, that bears the tax; for mortgages efcape though 

* Some little obfeurity, that hangs over this definition, fhould be removed j by utility, nuift not be under- 
xtood either capital or income, but that fuperlucration, as Duvenant called it, which melts in confumption. 
Suppofe a mamjfe&urer makes a profit of socob a-year, living upon 50. 1 . and annually in veiling 1500!. in 
bis bufinefs, it is fuHieiently obvious, upon juft principles, that the ftate cannot lay the 15:0!. under contri¬ 
bution by taxes, The ycok is the only income expoied ; bui when die manufacturer dies, and hh fon turn* 
gentleman, the whole income is made to contribute. It mull be obvious however, dint exeifes on a 1 
mifaclurcr's fabric are not taxes on him , but on the idle confumer, for he draws them completely back. In 
like manner, if a landlord farm his own eftate, and expend the income in improvements, living on but a 
fmall portion of the profit* it is fufSciently clear* that the taxes ought noE to afIV6l one frilling of his ex¬ 
penditure on his land ; they can reach, with propriety, the expences of his living only ; if they touch any 
oilier part of his expenditure, they deprive Him of Lhofe tools that are working the bufmefs of the fkatc, 
A man paying* therefore, according to his ability} nrnft be underflood in a retrained fegfe, The prepoilcrotis 
nature of land-taxes is feen in ihh diftiflt&ian, that an idle worthlefs difrpator is taxed exactly in the fame 
degree as his induftrious neighbour, who is converting a defert into a garden. 

f Yet the nobility of Lyons and Artois, and the Tiers of Troyes, demand a general cadajtn of all France, 
Cahier* p- 17-— Artoh. p. I ?i.— Troyes p. 7—The committee of impofitiou recommends one alfo, Rap* 
port, p. 8-—To make the cadajhe of Limoflu coil 2*5^2,000 HvrdS f 113^55!. tjs>) and the whole king¬ 
dom would coil at the fume m e, 82* 44.000 liv (5*6-8,800!.) requiring the employment of ,3072 engi¬ 
neers during 18 years, EJfai (Pun M abodegfnerafe a ctcndre ks connoijfiipas da Koyogeuriz par Motif. Marnier. 
3770. 8vo. tom- i- p. 1^9. The King of Sardinia's tadajlre is faid to have call 8/* the argetfrj jldmufira- 
iion Prov « Atf Trone. tom, ii. p, 2^6- Th veahkrs demand a cadajlrs iu the language of the economft^ as 
if it were tu be done as loon as imagined and to-coil only a trifle ; and this operation, which would take 
eighteen years to execute* is adviledby M, kTrone to be repeated every nine I 
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amounting to three-fourths of the property; and if, to avoid this cruelty, the proprietor be 
allowed, as in tht cafe of the vingtimes in Fiance, to tax ihe mortgagee, either the re. 
gulation is evaded by private agreements, or money is no longer lent for the niofl ufeful 
of all purpofes. Laflly, land is vifible, and cannot be concealed ; whereas fortunes in 
money are invifil le, and will ever flip away from taxation of every kind, except from 
thofe on conl'umpiio.i. Thus land taxes, viewed in what light foever, are totally une¬ 
qual, oppreffive, and ruinous. On the contrary, taxes upon confumption are, of all 
others, the moft equal, and the tnofl fair ; for they are ftudioufly and corre&ly propor¬ 
tioned to the qi antity of every' man’s confumption which may wiih truth generally 
be foppofed to be commenfurate to his income; at leaft it may be afieru-d fafely, that 
there is no other method, equally iure of eftimating income, as by that of confumption. 
There are, it is true, mifers who poffefs much, and con fume little*; but it is utterly im- 
poffible to reach fuch men in taxation, without tyranny: nor is it of muchconfequence, 
for a iucceflion of mifers is not to be expefled,— and the more the father faved, the 
more the fon confumes; fo that upon the revolution of a given period, the thing ba¬ 
lances itlelf, and the flare lofes nothing, lint there is alfo the greateft juftnets in the 
equality of ihefe taxes for they meafure them]elves by a man’s voluntary expences; if 
he fpend his income advantageoufly to the national iruluftry and improvement, he pays 
very'light, or no taxes ; but i. he confume largely and luxurioufly, his contribution to 
the ftate rifes with his expences ; advantages poffefled by no other fpecies of tax. Equa¬ 
lity reigns fo completely in ihefe raxes, that from the poor man, who, confuniing no¬ 
thing, pays nothing ; to the next clafs, which, confuniing iittle, pays little; and to the 
moft wealthy, which, confuniing much, pays much, all is regulated on the moft perfeft 
fcale of contribution. It is needlefs to obterve, that excifes and cuiloms equally poflels 
this advantage; that flamps have the fame, and even greater; and that entrees and oc¬ 
trois have a like merit, fo far as cities are concerned, but are inferior in not being equal¬ 
ly laid on all perfons, wherever they may refide; a benefit in the eyes of thofe who think 
towns an evil. It ttiuft be fufficiently obvious, that all perfonal taxes are, to the higheft 
degree unequal, from theimpoflibility of varying them properly with the conditions of 
life ; monopolies are equal or not, in proportion to the whole foriety being equally fub- 
je&ed to them ; the poll-office is one of the befirof taxes, and the moft equal. 

2. Facility of payment.— In this great point, there is only one lort of tax which has real 
merit, namely, that on confumption. Here the tax is blended with the price of the 
commodity, and the confumer pays without knowing it. He knows the price of a bot¬ 
tle of wine or brandy, a pack of cards, a coach-wheel, a pound of candles, tea, fnuff, 
or fait—and he buys as he can afford ; it is the fame to him, whether the font he pays 
be the original expence of production, the dealer’s profit, or the national tax; he has 
nothing to do with calculating them Separately, and pays them blended in the price. 

* The oli)eftinn ot lie committee of irrpofts, that the produft of fuch taxes is uncertain, is one of the 
fureft proofs of their merit. Would you have a certain tax from an uncertain income? To de-maud it is 
tyianny, Rap ort e.u ( omtle 4 c l'ImpifU-m cmiCthiaiit Us Lois ConjjitulhneUes det Finances, 2oth December, 
J75C. Svo. p I know nf no <>l jedtions to taxes on con fti in pi ion, t at do not hear in a greater decree 

oil thofe upon property. It is fa id, rh * excifes raife the prices of mamrafUires, and impede iorri>m trade 
and dome It ic c«iufun:ption, which has certainly truth in it; but it is alfo true, that England is, in I ite of 
th m. the molt inaniifa£tnring and commercial nation upon cub, even wi li many ver’v had extifes, a d 
winch Wight to be changed 5 they are faid to aff a the confumption ot the poor particularly, which is 
mcivlji oKp-cung to the idufi, and not to the nature of the tax ; certainly the j beiiht to which taxation of 
every kind is carried m li,,gland, is duel, fltameftd, and tyrannical, <Voderaic es<5 } f «. properly laid, 
would have no other ul rffe&s than Jt;dt as flow of ncccfSty Irom the nature of all taxation ; as to' immo¬ 
derate taxes, and improperly laid, they mull be imfchievous, whether on property or oil confuiription. 
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His eafe of paying the tax is great alfo, by the time of demanding it, which is juft at 
the moment when he may be thought difpofed to confume, becaufe he can afford it, 
which is certainly the cafe with the great mafs of mankind, Taxes on property, and 
Specially on land, are much inferior in this retpeft. So far as they are advanced by 
the tenant, and drawn back when he reckons with the landlord, they are eafy to the 
latter : but they are exaflly, in the fame proportion, burthenfome to the tenant, wno 
has to advance, out of his own pocket, another man's tax, which is palpably tinjufk 
We do not feel this much in England, becaufe the tenantry are commonly rich enough 
not to regard it ; but in other countries, where they are poor, it Is a great opprefiion. 
At the time alfo of demanding the tax from the landlord, who farms his own eftate, jus 
eafe is never confulted ; he has to pay the tax, not becaufe he has fold his produce, for 
he muff pay, though his land fhould not produce afiogte farthing; not becaufe he buys, 
and thereby {hews that he can afford it, but merely becaufe he poffeffes, which by no 
means proves an ability to pay at all: nay, he pays without pofTeffing more than the 
name, while another receives the profit; all which fhews, that land-taxes are grolsly de¬ 
ficient in this effential requilite* It is fair, however, to admit, that a land-tax, paid m 
kind, like tythes gathered, are eafy of payment; enormous as other objections aie to 
them, in this refpedt they have merit- But no {late, in modern ages, can take taxes in 
kind i and if let, and confequently made an engine of private and perfonal pique or re- 
fentment, they become one of the moft horrible and deniable oppreflions, fit to be 
endured by Haves only* Perfonal taxes are as bad; a man's having a head, or oeing 
bom to a title, is no proof that he is able to pay a tax, which is demanded of him, at a 

time that marks neither receipt nor payment* _ 

3- Encouragement of indujiry .—Taxes may be laid in fuch a manner as to difcouiage 
and opprefs induftry, or, on the contrary, to be in this refpedl harmlefs; and under this 
head, is to be included the inveftment of capital. If any branch of national induftry be 
overloaded with duties, the profits arlfing from it will be fo much kffened, that men will 
not inveft their capitals in employments thus injurioufiy treated* ^ I he firfi object to be 
considered is, what branch of human exertions and induftry is nationally moft beneficial 
The writers and ftatefmen * of all nations (how much foever they blunder practically) 
are theoretically agreed upon this point. There is no queftion, that agriculture is, 01 all 
other employments, the moft important; and a country will be profperous, in propor¬ 
tion to the capitals inverted in that purfuit* This decides the merit of land-taxes j 
in the degree they take place, the profit of poffefling land is diminifhed, and confequexuly 
capitals are baniflied. If a land-tax be equally affeffed, a man's improvements are taxed, 
which he will calculate before he lays out his money, and never invert it in a manner that 
lays him dircftlyopen to the operation or fuch duties* Thus the lands of luch a coun- 
try will be in the hands of men who have no other capital; and experience unifonnly 
tells us, how important it is to the welfare of agriculture, to have land in rich hands* 
Taxes upon confumption, may be made utterly deftmetiveof any branch of induftry by 
injudicious methods of laying them; or by carrying them to too great a height; but m 
this cafe, the duty foils fo much in its produce, that the government fuffers as much as 
the employment* The tax upon leather, in France, w r as ruinous; the fame tax in Eng¬ 
land is levied without difficulty# The inconvenience of excifes chiefly flows from the ne- 
ceftity of larger capitals being in the hands of manufacturers, to enable them, not to 
pay , but to advance the tax, which they draw back in the price of the commodity ; the 
real payment being thus thrown, as it always ought to be, on the confumer. 1 his cir- 

* Except Colbert, Monk Necker, mid Mr. Fkt. 
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, cumfiance gives a vaft fuperiority to taxes on confumption, over thofe on land. The 
induftrious man, who inverts his capital in land, cannot draw back his taxes by railing 
the price of his cattle and corn, and thus make the confumers pay them ; it is fufficicntly 
evident, that this is importable, whereas all taxes on confumption are completely drawn 
back in the price of the goods; unlefs the merchant or manufacturer confumes himfelf, 
in which cafe he pays, as he ought to do, the tax. Perfonal taxes, with refpeCt to the 
not difcouraging of induftry, and the inveftment of capital, are very imperfect ; and mo¬ 
nopolies (except the port-office) abfolutely ruinous, for they are prohibitions on every 
fort of induftry which the ftate chufes to referve to itfelf. The coinage is mifchievous 
or not, in proportion to its fidelity. 

4. Eafc of collection. —In this refpeCt, land and houfe-taxes have a manifeft and clear 
fuperiority ; for the property is impoffible to be concealed,—and the collection is as 
cheap as it is eafy ; and this fmall merit (of moft trifling import compared with the mag¬ 
nitude of the evils that attend them) has been the motive for recurring to them fo much 
in every country. Excifes and cuftoms are difficult and expenfive to levy. Stamps, 
however, have great merit; in the Britifli revenue, 1,329,9051. is rafted at the expence 
of 51,691b Perfonal raxes are cheaply collected, which is their only merit: monopolies 
are every where expenfive—a frelh reafon for rejecting them. 

5. Difficulty of too great extenfton. —There is feme merit in a tax rectifying its own. 
excefs, which is the cafe w^h thofe on confumption; for if they be carried to an ex¬ 
treme, they fall off in their produce, by encouraging fmuggling and fraud. But thofe 
on property cannot be evaded, and therefore maybe extended to a moft oppreflive and 
ruinous excefs. The general corrollary to be drawn on this lubjett is this—that the belt 
taxes are thofe on confumption; and the worft thofe on property. 

On the Propofition of the CEconomifies for an Union of all Taxes on Land . 

If the preceding ideas have any thing of truth in them, thisfyftem mu ft be grofsly 
falfe and mifchievous. I know not whether Mr. Locke were the original father of the 
doCtrine, that all taxes, laid in any manner whatfoever, fall ultimately on land; but who¬ 
ever ftarted or fupported it, contributed towards the eftabliffiment of one of the moft 
dangerous abfurdities that ever difgraced common fenfe. 'l’o enter largely into a refu¬ 
tation of the maxim would be ufelefs, as Sir James Stuart in his “ Principles of Political 
CEconomy”, has, with great force of reafoning, laid it in the dull. It was upon this falfe 
and vicious theory that the ceconomijies pro poled to abforb all the impolls of France in 
a fmgle land-tax. Grant the erroneous datum, that every tax whatever, on ecnfmnjs- 
tion or otherwife, is really borne by the land, and their conclufion is juft, that it would 
be belter and cheaper to lay on the impofkion direCtly, in the firft inrtance, than indi¬ 
rectly and circuitoufly : but the original idea being abfolutely miftaken, the conclufion 
falls of courfe. “ Mats que pretendez vous done obtenir par cettc regie fi memqanieW.fi 
difpendieufe? Del'argent. Etfurquoi prenczwus cet argent? Sur des productions. 
Et d*ou Diennent ccs productions ? De latcrre. AUez done plutot puifer a la fource , Es* 
demandez un portage regulier,fxe W proporiionncl du prod nit net dn terriiuire * What 
a feries of grofs errors is found in this fliort paffage; almoft as many as there are words 
The contrary is the fa£t; for thefe taxes are not railed on productions ; and thefe ob¬ 
jects do not arfte from the land ; and by laying land-taxes you do not dig at the fource, 
unlefs you could impofe land-taxes in foreign countries as well as your own* What 

* Le 'Trone, tom, i, p. 323, 
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trifling is it to repeat, again and again, the fame jargon of ideas, without faying one word 
of the powerful refutation which the above-noted Britifli writer has poured on the 
whole fyflem ? Let the National Affembly lay twenty-feven 1 >inp)ernes in a varying land- 
tax and then let the ruined kingdom come to thefe vifionaries for the balm of their 
muvelle frience, their pbyfwcfaiie , and their tableau mmonuque! The Noblefle of Gui- 
enne give it as their opinion, that an impoft m nature fur les fruits, that is to fay, a 
tythe is the bell tax *. The ejergy of Chalons afk the fame thing, and that it may ab- 
forb all others t *, but the nobiluy of the fame place declare exprefsly again ft it +. The 
Abbe Raynal, with all his ingenuitty, falls into the common error §, and calls a cadaftre 
une belle infatutim. Monf. du Mirabeau |] has entered at large into a defence of this 
fyflem, by fhewing that there are great inconveniencies in taxes on confumption; this 
every one muft grant: 1 know of but two taxes that are free from inconveniencies, the 
poll office and turnpikes; all others abound with them; but to dwell on the inconve¬ 
niencies of excifes, without fhewing that they exceed thofe of land-taxes, is abfurd: you 
had in France taxes on confumption to the amount of c< 5 o,ooc,cco; we have them in Eng¬ 
land to a greater amount; the only queflion really to the purpofe is this; Can you bear 
an additional land tax to that amount, in confequence of the benefit that would refult 
from taking off the taxes on confumption ? Monf. Meeker has anfwered this queftion, 
with relation to France, in a manner that ought to ffiut the mouths of the mcommjics 
forever; and in England there can be but one opinion: we are able to bear the taxes 
as they are laid at prefent; but if they were all abforbed on land, agriculture would re¬ 
ceive at one ftroke its mortal wound, and the nation would fink into utter ruin. We 
know, from experience, that the landed intereft cannot poflibiy draw back their taxes; 
this truth, founded on incontrovertible fads, isdecifive ; and if they cannot draw them 
back, how is the rental of twenty millions to bear land-taxes to the amount of feventeen 
millions ? And of what account vs the myftical jargon of a new dialed ^[, relying on 
theory alone, when oppofed to the innumerable fads which the prefent ftate of every 
country in Europe exhibits ? This circumftance of drawing back a tax, which, with all 
well imagined duties on confumption, is univefiaHy effedted, but is abfolutely impracti¬ 
cable with land-taxes, is the great hinge on which this inquiry really turns. When 
Monf. Necker ffiews, that if the {Economical ideas were realized, there muft be twen¬ 
ty-eight vingtiemes raifed in France; and when it is confidered, that in England 
the rental of the kingdom is but a fifth ** more than the taxes of it, we poffefs in both 
cafes the cleareft and moft explicit proofs that there would be an utter impoffibility to 
commute the prefent taxes in either country, unlefs it were at the fame time proved, that 
landlords could, in the price of their products, draw back fome enormous taxes, the 
mere advance of which would be an intolerable burthen. But as it is manifeft, from 
facts equally explicit, that no land tax can be drawn back; that the product of land 
taxed at 4s. in the pound fells precifely at the fame price as that of land taxed at no 
more than 4d.; and that prices never vary in the leaft in England from the land-tax 
being at is, or 4s. in the pound ; nor in France when land pays one or three ving¬ 
tiemes ; when we are in pofteflion, I fay, of facts To decifive, there is the cleareft ground 
to conclude, that the idea is vifionary; that fuch an extenfion of land-taxes is utterly 

* Cabier de hi Nobhjfc de Guknne, p. 20. f Cabier du Chrge dc Chahmfttr Marne, p. 11. 

J Cahkr, p. 11. $ Elab, ties Ettrop, 4to. tom. iv. p, 640. 

|| He la Min * I’t-u/f* tom !v. p. 53. 

The writings utThe ceconomilies fcntll in j m certa dwlptfa Imp&J! fccQrtrfo Tardim dctla itatura* 

J2010- 17 1* p- 15. 

* * Including pom* rates and ty thes, taxes exceed the rental. 
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impracticable ; and that every attempt towards the execution of thefe plans mutt be 
immediately pernicious to agriculture, and ultimately ruinous to every intereft in the 
ftatc. 

Relative to the utter impoffibility of extending land-taxes in England to fuch a degree 
as to include all others, I have it in my power to refer to an inftance of our taxation 
moft correctly given. 1 haveinferted in the “ Annals of Agriculture,” No. S6, an ac¬ 
count of all the taxes I pay for my eftate in Suffolk j and in that account it appears, that 
the track of land which pays me net 229I. 12s. yd. pays to the burthens of the public 
219I. 18s. 3d. Deducting from fifteen millions and a half (the net revenue of Great 
Britain) thole taxes which enter into that fum of 219I. 1 8s. 5d. there remains ten mil¬ 
lions and a half; and as the prefent land-tax, at two millions, burthens me 40I. a year, 
an additional one of ten millions and a half would confequcndy lay the further burthen of 
five and a half times as much, or 220I.; that is to fay, it would leave me the net receipt 
of gl. for the whole clear income of my etlate! Perhaps the ceconomijles never received, 
direCtly from fads, fo convincing a proof as this inftance offers, of the utter impractica¬ 
bility of their prepofterous fchemes. Yet thefe are the principles, forry I am to remark, 
that feem at prefent to govern the National Afffembly in matters of finance. lo their 
honour, however,—greatly to their honour-—they do not feem inclined to go all the 
lengths which fome of their members vvifli for: “puifque Winter St bien entendu deces trots 
grandesJburces de la profpcriic. des nations , appwye des nows impojhns de Quefhay, de Tur¬ 
got, de G our nay, de Jvhrabeau le pore, de la Riviere, de Condorcet de Schmidt, ey de Leo- 
paid, & dcveloppe de nouveau dans ees derniers moment avee tme logiqucjt vigoureujepar M. 
farcet na pas encore perfuade cette arbitraire inconfequente & defpotique reinc du monde 
qiPon appellc /’opinion One cannot but frnile at the figure the great Leopold makes ; 
he is put in the rear, 1 fuppofe, becaufe he never realized, in any one inftance, the land- 
tax of the atcommijles, much to his credit. 

The mifehievous, and indeed infamous abufes in the collection of the gabelles, droits 
d* aides, and droits de trades, &c. have certainly been in a great meafure the origin of 
that prejudice, fo general in France againft taxes on confumption: the cruelties practifed 
in the collection, have been faifely fuppofed to flow, of neceflity, from the nature of the 
taxes; but we know from long experience, the contrary in England; and that excifes, 
to a vaft amount, may be raifed without any fuch cruelties, as have been commonly 
praCtifed by the old government in France. I am very far from contending that thefe 
taxes in England are free from abufes; and I am fenfible, that there are cafes in which 
the dealers in excifed commodities feel themfelves hardly dealt by; and that liberty is 
attacked in their operation: but every one mult alfo be ienfible, that land-taxes are not 
free from objections equally ftrong. When the collector demands fuins that are out of 
the power of the individual to pay and feizes, by diftrefs, the goods and chattels, to fell 
them, perhaps, for half iheir value; when we fee the people flopping up their win¬ 
dows, denying themfelves the enjoyment even of light itfelf, and lubmitting to live in 
dampnefsand in darknefs rather than pay a cruel tax on the property of houfes ; when 
fuch hard (hips occur, it finely will not be thought, that it is duties on confumption 
only, that open to fuch abufes; every fort of tax, except the poll-office, is a heavy evil, 
and the only enquiry is, of fo many evils, which is leaft ? 

The fmalinefs of the properties in land, is another infuperable objection to land- 
taxes in France: if fairly laid to the real value, on the poffeffion of a few acres, they 
become the fource of great mifery ; the man whole land gives him barely the neceffa- 


Dt quiques ameliorations dam la perception de Pimpit, par M. Dupont, p. 7. 
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ries of life, has nothin" to fpare for direft taxes ; he mud depend for paying them on 
forne other employment, at heft precarious, in a kingdom where population goes fo 
much beyond employment, and where numbers ftarve from inability of maintenance. 
If, to avoid thefc evils, exemptions from the tax are given them, thefe fraall properties, 
the parent and origin, at bell,-of fuch multiplied diftrefs, receive a direct encourage¬ 
ment, than which a more cruel policy couid not be embraced. The only meafure that 
would remedy both evils, is to prohibit the divifion of landed property into portions, 
below the ability of paying duties; or elfe to rejeft land-taxes altogether. A grol's 
evil of thefe direct imports is, that of moneyed men. or capital'Jh , efcaping all taxation: 
none but duties on confumption aft'ett them. In countries where land taxes abound, 
thefe men will never become proprietors, for the fimpleft reafon, becaufe thefe taxes 
reduce the profit of pofiefling land below the profit of other inveftments. They live 
upon the intereft of money in the public funds; and the cleareft principles of juftice, 
call for a fyftern of taxation that lhali bring thefe men within its fphere; this is only to 
be done by taxes on confumption ; by excifes, culloms, ftamps, entrees , &c.; and is a 
powerful reafon for multiplying fuch taxes, inrtead of thofe on land. Under the regi* 
men of land-taxes, all foreigners refiding in a kingdom absolutely efcape taxation ; but 
■with duties on confumption they are made to contribute equally with the natives; in 
fuch a kingdom as France, which always did, and ever will, attract many ftrangers, 
this is an object of foine confequence. But, perhaps, the greateft objection to taxes 
upon land is, their preventing all improvements in agriculture, if they are equal; and, 
if unequal, carrying with them the greateft principle of injuftice, by being defective in 
the firft requifite of all taxation. The greateft friend to this lpecies of impofmon, ac¬ 
knowledges the neceffity of being equal. It is this that induces the Abbe Raynal to 
call a cadaftre, une belle inftiiution ; and a late writer declares, II n’eft point de Pays ou il 
nefoit necejfaire d’invent or ier tout le territoire dans le plus grand detail d'enregiftrer chaque 
portion, d’en cannot Ire ks mutations d’en evaluer le re-venu &J 5 ou ft Fon deft re de pcrpetu.r 
l impofition egale tff proportioned il ne foit indifpenfahle de fuivre la progreftmn du reve- 

nue * _and this method he explains afterwards, by afferting the abfolute necefiity of 

having a new. valuation every nine years ; and he finds fault f with the King of Sar- 
dinia’j cadaftre becaufe the valuation has never been renewed. Another of thefe poli¬ 
ticians obferves, that the excellency of a tythe, as a mode of taxation, is, thaf if im¬ 
provements are extended, or lands cultivated with more care, the revenue ol the ftate 
increafes with it j. In the fame fpivit, many of the cahiers demanded the iuppreflion of 
all duties on confumption I could multiply fuch fentiments almoft to fill a volume, 
if I were to go back to confult the deluge of writings which infefted France five and 
twenty years ago, but I quote only fome living authors, who hold thefe pernicious doc¬ 
trines at prefent, and whofe writings are received with fubmiflion by the National Afiem- 
bly, adopted, and in part carried into execution. 

Thus would thefe writers reject the only advantage found in the land-taxes of Milan, 
Piedmont, and England, that of permanence: they call for valuations of every im¬ 
provement the moment it is effected in order to tax it, to what amount ? To that of 
abforhing all the imports of a modern ftate, to the amount of twenty-feven vingtiemes 
in France; and to that of a rental of twenty millions paying feven teen in England! 
To reafon upon fuch extravagance would be an idle wafte of time; but I fhall not dif* 

* leTronc Ad Pro i> tom* i* pref. xiv. f Ibid. p* 

£ Plan A* Admin. des Finance par M Ma] port* 17R7, p* 34* 

j NM^e fk Lyon, 16. Bvgpi p* 2ft* Troyes Thrs Etat , art* 13. Etampes, art. 3 p Nims p 

4,j.. There h not a tax exifting in France, which is not demanded in fame c&bicr la be fuppPCflcd* 
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niifs the fubjedt without remarking, that if the National Affembly adopts the tax recom¬ 
mended by their committee, of three hundred millions, and Ihould, upon thefe princi¬ 
ples, make it a variable one, though never riling in its amount above that fum, the 
mere mutation of eafing a wretched, poor, flovenly farmer, and loading proportionally 
an improving one, will abfolutely prohibit all ameliorations of the national agriculture: 
and if they fhall draw thefe variations to the profit of the ftate, by increafing the total 
firm proportionsbly to fuch improvements, they will ftill prevent them, as no man 
will invert his capital in any induftrious employment in which the ft ate taxes his 
profits. 

Duties on confumption do not affeft the induftrious, they fall principally on the idle 
coni inner, where they ought to fall, and confequently manufacturers and merchants, as 
ive have ample experience in England, are not deterred from inverting their capitals in 
employments fubjefted to tliofe taxes, for their profits abfolutely' efcape the tax, till bv 
a voluntary confumption they clafs themfelvcs fin [pending thofe profits), among the 
non-induftrious j then they not only advance the tax, but really pay it, as it is right 
they fliould ; but with land taxes the cafe is totally different, becaule they cannot be 
drawn back ; an induftrious manufacturer calculates the profits his capital will yield 
him under the preffure of taxes on confumption ; he eftimates the advance only of the 
rax, charging upon his goods the intereft of that advance, and thus the tax is to him 
merely inconvenience in requiring a larger capital; but an induftrious farmer, calcu¬ 
lating in like manner, the profit of his capital inverted under the preffure of land-taxes, 
finds, in a moment, that with him it is not merely advancing the tax, but actually pay¬ 
ing and bearing it; it comes then immediately upon him as a deduction from his profit; 
and if it is proportional and equal, not a Ihilling of that profit efcapes. What is the 
felf-evident confequence ? Molt clearly that he will not make inch an invertnient but 
turn his money to other employments that will pay him better : and can it be neceffary 
at this time of day, to point out the mifehief of turning capitals from agriculture to 
any other employment; or, which is the fame thing, preventing their being inverted 
in it ? 

As I have mentioned feveral writers in favour of land-taxes, in terms of that con¬ 
demnation, abfolutely neceffary by a friend of agriculture, it is no more than juftice to 
obferve, that France contains fome others, whole writings are free from this great ob¬ 
jection, Monk Neeker, in his treatife on the adminiftration of the finances, gives the 
preference to taxes on confumption, and'fttews the utter impoffibiifty of a land-tax ab¬ 
sorbing all others. The Marquis de Caffaux* alfo has attempted, with much force of 
reafon to prove, that the land-taxes of France and England ought to be converted into 
duties on confumption. And fome of the heft writers of that vaft collection, in which 
the phyfiocratical fctence originated, are of the fame opinion. Proportional imports, 
on the confumption of commodities are the imjl juji , the moji productive y and the leaf 
burthenfome to a people 7 hecaufe paid daily and imperceptibly f. And the nobility of 
Quercy have, in their cahier , a paffage which does honour to their good fenfe : t Con - 
jiderant que F Impot indirect a F inappreciable avaniage d*une perception imperceptible o 
fpontanee : que le contribuable ne r la paye qiF au moment ou il en a les moyens: qiFil frappe 
jar les capitali/les dent le genre de fortune .echappe a ioute autre impot ; que la men fare des 
tonfummations itani en general cede des richefjh il at feint par fa nature d line jujlcffc de re¬ 
partition dtont Fimpot dived rFeJi pas fuceptible J.—Thefe are fterling and wife principles, 
in few words, developed in the molt finking features. 

* Medan if me des Societies, 8vo. 1785. p, 222, \ Encyclopedic^ fgliu, tom. vlii, p. 601* t f Jm 
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Of Simplicity in Taxation. 

So many of the cahiers of France unite with the (economises , in calling for the utmoffc 
Jimplicity in taxation, by means of one only and uniform proportional import on land, 
that it merits a ftiort inquiry, how far this theory of fimplicity is, in itfclf, deferving of 
the ideas entertained of it. There can be no doubt of the advantage of a cheap collec¬ 
tion attending this or any plan of fimplicity ; but there are reafons for thinking that 
this benefit would be purchafed at an expence a thoufand times greater than it is worth. 

I do not love recurring to, or depending altogether on reafoning, when fafls are at 
hand on which we can build our conclufions: the taxes of England are infinitely vari¬ 
ous ; much more fo than in France, efpecially in the articles of excifes and ftamps; our 
taxes are alfo very great; in proportion to the population of the kingdom, much more 
thau double thole of France; yet, with this vaft burthen, they are borne by the people 
with much more eafe than the French nation bears lefs than the half. This is to be at¬ 
tributed not to one caufe only, but to many; but amongft thofe caufes, I believe, will 
be found this great variety of points on which they bear. The mere circumftance of 
taxes being very numerous, in order to raife a given fum, is a confiderable ftep towards 
equality in the burthen falling on the people; If I was to define a good fyftem of taxa¬ 
tion, it fhould be that of bearing lightly on an infinite member of points , heavily on none. In 
other words, that fimplicity in taxation is the greateft additional weight that can be 
given to taxes, and ought, in every country, to be moft feduloully avoided.—By a fyf¬ 
tem of fimplicity in taxation, let it be exerted in whatever method, whether on land, on 
perfons, or on confumption, there will always be clafles of the people much lighter 
taxed than other clafies j and this inequality will throw an opprellive burthen on thofe 
who are moft expofed to the operation of whatever tax is chofen. No one is a greater 
enemy than I am to land-taxes; but fuch is the advantage of an extremely various fyf¬ 
tem, that I would not contend for taking them entirely off in. any country. A land- 
tax of 6d. 9d. or perhaps is. in the pound, but permanent, would be 1b light a burthen,, 
that it might be borne, without the milbhief of impeding agriculture. Taxes on win¬ 
dows are amongft the very worft that can be laid ; but as far as 3d. each, might not be 
liable to irRich objection. Unfortunately for France, the favourite idea there is the very 
contrary one—that of fimplicity. It would have been wife not ablolutely to fupprefs 
any one of their taxes, not even the gabelle itfelf: removing the abides 1 that flow from 
farming a revenue, introducing into the receipt the mildnefs of a free government, and 
changing entirely the mode of collection, would have removed the chief objections to 
thofe taxes which have been aboliflied, and have faved the enormous evil, now neceflary, 
of loading land. This fubject is a fruitful one, worthy the attention of able pens ex- 
prefsly employed on it, the rapid ikctches which can alone be given by a traveller will 
allow of mere hints. 

Chap. XXI.— On the Revolution of France. 

THE grofs infamy which attended left res de cachet and the Baftile, during the whole 
reign of Louis XV. made them efteemed in England, by people not well informed, as 
the moft prominent features of the de/poufm of France. They were certainly carried le¬ 
an excefs hardly credible ; to the length of being fold with blanks, to be filled up with 
names at the pleafure of the purchafer j who-was thus able, in the gratification of pri- 
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vale revenge* to tear a man from the bofont of his family, and bury him in a dungeon, 
where he would exift forgotten, and die unknown * !—But filch exceiTes could not be 
common in any country ; and they were reduced ahnoft to nothing from the acceffioa 
of the prefent King, The great mafs of the people* by which I mean the lower and 
middle ranks* could fuffer very little from fitch engines, and as few of them are objects 
of jealoufy, had there been nothing elfe to complain of, it is not probable they would 
ever have been brought to take arms* The abufes attending the levy of taxes were 
heavy and univerfaL The kingdom was parcelled into generalities, with an intendant 
at the head of each, into whofe hands the whole power of the crown was delegated for 
every thing except the military authority ; but particularly for all aflairs of finance,—* 
The generalities were fubdivided into elections* at the head of which was a fub*dekgue 7 
appointed by the intendant* The roils of the faille* capital ion*, e uing?iemes> and other 
taxes, were diftributed. among diftrifts, parifhes, and individuals, at the pleafure of the 
intendant, who could exempt, change, add, or diminifh at pleafure* Such an enormous 
power, conftantly afting, and from which no man was free, tnuft, in the nature of 
things, degenerate in many.cafes, into abfolute tyranny* It muft be obvious, that the 
friends, acquaintances, and dependents of the intendant, and of all his fub*deleptfa 7 and 
the friends of rhefe friends, to a long chain of dependence, might be favoured in taxa¬ 
tion at the expence of their miferable neighbours; and that noblemen, in favour at 
court, to whofe protection the intendant himfeif would naturally look up, could find 
little difficulty in throwing much of the weight of their taxes on others, without a flim- 
lar fupport. In fiances* and even grots ones, have been reported to me in many parts 
of the kingdom, that made me fh udder at the oppreffion to which numbers mu ft have 
been condemned, by the undue favours granted to fuch crooked influence- But, with¬ 
out recurring to fuch cafes, what muft have been the ftate of the poor people paying 
heavy taxes, from which the nobility and clergy were exempted ? A cruel aggravation 
of their mifery, to fee thofe who could beft afford to pay, exempted becaufe able !— 
The inroll meets for the militia, which the cahiers call an injujlict without example f, 
were another dreadful fcourge on the peafantry ; and, as married men were exempted 
from it, occafioned in fome degree that mifehievous population, which brought beings 
into the world, in order for litte elfe than to be ftarved, The corvees , or police of the 
roads, were annually the ruin of many hundreds of farmers ; more than three hundred 
were reduced to beggary in filling up one vale in Loraine ; all thefe oppreffions fell on 

# An anecdote, which I have from an authority to be depended on, will explain the profligacy of go¬ 
vernment, in refpeft to thofe arbitrary imprifonments* Lord Albermarle, when ambaffador in France, 
about the year 17^5, negotiatmgthe fixing of the limits of the American colonies, which, three years after, 
produced the war, calling one day on the miniftcr for foreign affairs, was introduced for a few minutes, 
into his cabinet, while he fimfhed a fhort converfatiou in the apartment in which he ufuaiiy received tliofc 
who conferred with him* As his lordflup walked backwards and forwards, in a very fmali room (a French 
cabinet is never a large one), he could not help feeing a paper lying on the table, written in a large legible 
hand, and containing a lift of the prifoners in the Baltile, in which the firft name was Gordon* When the 
miniffer entered, Lord Albermarle apologized for hia involuntary remarking the paper; the other replied 
that rt was not of the ka£t confluence, for they made no fecret of the names. Lord A. then fatd, that 
he had feen the name of Gordon firit in the lilt, and he begged to know, as in all probability the perfonof 
this name was a Britifh fubje£b on what account he had been pot into the Baftile* The minifter told him 
that he knew nothing of the matter, but would make the proper inquiries. The next time he faw Lord 
Alber marie, he informed him, that, on inquiring into the cafe of Gordon, he could find no per foil who 
could give the leafl information; on which he had had Gordon himfeif interrogated, who folemnly affirmed, 
that he had not the fmalleft knowledge, or even fufpicion, of the caufe of his imprifonment, but that he 
had been confined thirty years; however, added the minifter, I ordered him to be immediately rekafed, 
and he is now at large- Such a cafe wants no comment. 
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the tiers elat only; the nobility and clergy having been equally exempted from failles * 
militia, and eorvees* The pend code or finance makes one fnudder at the horrors of 
punilhmeut inadequate to the crime *. A few features will fufficiemly characterise 
the old government of France : 

1, Smugglers of fait, armed and affembled to the number of five, in Provence, a fine 
of 500 livres and nine yean gallies ; in all the reft of the kingdom, death* 

2 Smugglers armed, affembled, but in number under five, a fine of 300 livres and 
three years gallics* Second off nee, death* 

3, Smugglers, without arms, but with horfes, carts, or boats, a fine of 300 livres, if 
net p id three years gallies* Second offence, 400 livres and nine years gal lies* —In Dau- 
phine, fecond offence, gailies for life* In Provence, five years gallics* 

4, Smugglers, who carry the ia.lt on their backs, and without arms, a fine of 200 
livres and , if not paid 3 are flogged and branded • Second offence, a fine of 3 o livres and 
fix years gallies* 

5, Women, married and fingle, fmugglers, firft offence a fine of 100 livres. Second, 

500 livres, andbanijhed the kingdom fir life* Hufimnds refponfible both 

in fine, and body . 

6, Children finugglers, the fame as women,— Fathers and mothers refponfible ; and 
for defect ofpayment flogged* 

7, Nobles, iffmugglers, deprived of their nobility; and their houfes razed to the ground 

$* Any perfons in employments, (1 fuppofe employed in the ialt-won s or the re¬ 
venue,) if imugglers, death . And fuch as affift in the theft of fait in the tiaiifport, 

hanged* 

9, Soldiers frmiggling with arms, are hanged ; without arms, gallies for life • 
xo. Buying fmuggled fait to refel it, the fame punifiment as for fmvggling* 
xi, Perfons in the fait employments, empowered if two 7 or one with two witnefses^ to 
enter and examine houfes even of the privileged orders* 

1.2. All families, and perfons liable to the taiUe y in the provinces of the Grander 
Gabelles inrolled, and their confumption of fait for the pot and falierc (that is the 
daily confumption, exclufive of faltmg meat, See* &c,) eliimated ac 7lb, a head per 
annum, which quantity they are forced to buy whether they want it or not, under the 
pain of various lines according to the cafe. 

The Capitaineries w ere a dreadful lcourge on all the occupiers of land. By this term 
is to be understood the paramountffiip of certain diftri£ts, granted by the king to princes 
of the blood, by which they were put in poffeffion of the property of alt game, even on 
lands not belonging to them; and, what is very fingular, on manors granted long be¬ 
fore to individuals j fo that the erecting of a di Uriel into a capitainerie , was an annihila¬ 
tion of all manerial rights to game within it. This was a trilling bufmefs, in companion 

* It is calculated by a writer (Rttberckes el Co fid. par M, le Baron de Cormcrc* tom. u, p. 187.) very 
well in formed on every jubjedl of hnaite, that upon an average, there were annually taken up and fent 
prifon or the gallies, Meri^ 2340. Wt men* Sjy'D* Children 2oi. Total, 3437* 300 «l thefe fo the 

gallits [tom i p. 112,) The fait conifcated from thele miferablcs amounted to 12,633 quintals, which, 
at the meat* price of 8 livres, are - 10 ,064 liv, 

2772H), uf fairedfidh, at I 
I086 horfes, at yo livres, 
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of other circumftaiices; for, in fpeakiug o the pre r e vition of the ?ame in tiiefe capital- 
nerics , it mult be obferved, that by game mud be undei flood whole droves of wild 
boars, and herds of deer not confined by any wall or pale, but wandering at pleafiire 
over the whole country, to the deilruftion of crops; and to the peoplin g of the gallies 
by the wretched peafarits, who prefumed to kill them, in order to fave that food which 
was to fupport their helplcfs children. The game in the cap'itainerie of Montceau, in 
four parities only, did inifcliief to the amount of 184,263 livres per itnnum*. No 
wondt r then that we Ihould find the people alking, “ Nous demandons d grand cris la 
dijlrudtion dc capitameries & celle de toute forte de gibier f.” And what are we to think 
of demanding as a favour, the permifllon—“ De nettoyer fes grains de fiiucher les pres 
art if dels, & d'enle-vcr fes chanmes fans egard pour la perdrix on tout autre gibier J ” Now 
an Englilh reader will fcarceiy under Rand it without being told, that there were nume¬ 
rous edicts for preferring the game which prohibited weeding and hoeing, left the 
young partridges fhould be difturbed; fteeping feed, left it Ihould injure the game; 
manuring with night foil, left the flavour of the partridges Ihould be injured by feeding 
on the corn fo produced; mowing hay, &c. before a certain time, fo late as to fpoil 
many crops; and taking away the ftubble, which would deprive the birds of Shelter. 
The tyranny exercifed in thefe capitalneries , which extended over four hundred leagues 
of country, was fo great, that many cabiers demanded the utter fuppreffion of them §. 
Such were the exertions of arbitrary power which the lower orders felt direftly from 
the royal authority; but, heavy as they were, it is a queftion whether the others, fuf- 
fered circuitoufly through the nobility and the clergy, were not yet more oppreffive ? 
Nothing can exceed the complaints made in the cabiers under this head. They fpeak 
of the difpenfation of jufti.ce in the manerial courts, as comprifmg every fpecies of def- 
potifm; the diftritts indeterminate — appeals endlefs—irreconcileable to liberty and 
profperity—and irrevocably profcribed in the opinion of the public |j—augmenting liti¬ 
gations—favouring every fpecies of chicane—ruining the parties—not only by enormous 
expences on the nioft petty objefts, but by a dreadful lofs of time. The judges com¬ 
monly ignorant pretenders, who hold their courts in cabarets , and are abfolutely de¬ 
pendent on the feigneurs^f. Nothing can exceed the force of expreffion ufed in painting 
the opprefiions oi the feigneurs, in confequence of their feudal powers. They are 
<c vexations quifont leplus grandJleau despeuple**.—Efclavage affiigeant\\ — Ce regime def- 

afreufe J j.-That the feodalite be for ever aboliflied. The countryman is tyrannically 

enflaved by it. Fixed and heavy rents; vexatious proceffes to fecure them; appreci¬ 
ated unjuftty to augment them: rents, folidaircs , and revencbabks ; rents, cheantes , 
and levantes ; fumages. Fines at every change of the property, in the direft as well as 
collateral line; feudal redemption (retraite) ; fines on fale, to the 8th and even the 6th 
penny; redemptions ( rachats) injurious in their origin, and ftill more fo in their exten- 
lion; handl'd e of the mill §§, of the oven, and of the wine and cyder-prefs; corvees by 
euftom; corvees by ufage of the fief; corvees eftablilhed by unjuft decrees; corvees ar- 

* Cnhicrdu tiers flat de Maaux, p 49. f De Monies and Metilan, p. 38. 

-| Ibid. p. 40.—Alfo, No!/. id Tier Etal de Per one, p. 4 2, De Trots ordres de Montfort, p. 28. 

j Gkrgsde Previns id Montereau, p. 3J. - Cterge de Paris, p. i^. — CUrge de Mantes id Meuhn, p. 45, 
46. Cterge de Laon, p. II.— Nab. de Nemours, p. 17.— Nob. de Paris, p 22— Nob. d’Arras, p. 2g. 

|| Rennes, art- 12. If Nevemots, art. 41. ** Her Elat de Pannes, p 24. 

tt T. Etat Clermont Ferrand, p. (2. T. Etat Auxerre art. 6. 

liy tins horrible law, the people arc bu-und to grind their corn at the mill of the feigneur only J to 
prefs their grapes at his prefs only ; and to bake their bread in his oven . by which means the bread is often 
fpoiled, and more especially wine, fince in Champagne thofe grapes which, preffed immediately, would 
make white wine, will, by waiting for the prefs, which often happens, make red wine only. 
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fcitrary, ami even phantafiical; fervitudcs; p'rejhitiom^ extravagant and burthenfome; 
col left rofis by afleffments incnllecHble; aveux, minus, impumejpnnens ; litigations ruinous 
and without end ; the rod of feigneural finance for ever fliaken over our heads; vexa¬ 
tion, ruin, outrage, violence, and definitive fervifude, under which the peafants, al- 
moft on a level with Polilh fkves, can never but be miferable, vile, and oppvcffed *. 
They demand alfo, that the ufe of hand-mills be free ; and hope that pofterity, if pof- 
fible, may be ignorant that feudal tyranny in Bretagne, armed with the judicial power, 
has not hlufhed even in thele times at breaking hand-mills, and of felling annually to 
the miferable the faculty of bruifing between two Hones a meafure of buck-wheat or 
barley t- The very terms of thefe complaints are unknown in England, and confe- 
quently untran Hate able; they have probably arifen long fines the feudal l'yfiem ceafed 
in this kingdom. What are thefe tortures of the peafantry in Bretagne, which they 
call chcvanches, quint aims, foule, faut de poifon, baifer de mariees ; chanfms ; tranfports 
ettimf un char site; fslence des grenouillas j ; corvee a mifericorde; miibds ; hide; coupo- 
nage ; cartelage; borage; fouage ; marechaujfee; ban vin ; ban d’aoi/t; troujfes; gelhiage; 
five rage ; iaiUabilHe; vingtain ; Jlerlage ; bordeiage ; minage; ban de vendanges ; droit 
d'accaptc §. In paifing through many of the French provinces, I was ftruck with the 
various and heavy complaints of the farmers and little proprietors of the feudal griev¬ 
ances, with the weight of which their indufiry was bunhened; but I could not then 
conceive the multiplicity of the fliackles which kept them poor and deprefTed. I un- 
tlerftood it better afterwards, from the converfation and complaints of fome grand 
feigneurs, as the revolution advanced ; and 1 then learned, that the principal rental of 
many eftates confifted in fervices and feudal tenures; by the baneful influence of which, 
the indufiry of the people was almoft. exterminated. In regard to the oppreflions of 
the clergy as to tythes, I mull do that body a juflice, to which a claim cannot be laid 
in England. Though the ecclefiaftical tenth was levied in France more feverely than 
ufual in Italy, yet was it never exafied 'with fuch horrid greedinefs as is at prefent the 
difgrace of England, When taken in kind, no fuch thing was known in any part of 
France, where 1 made enquiries, as a tenth : it w r as always a twelfth, or a thirteenth, 
or even a twentieth of the produce. And in no part of the kingdom did a new article 
of culture pay anything: thus turnips, cabbages, clover, chicoree, potatoes, &c. &c. 
paid nothing. In many parts, meadows were exempted. Silk worms nothing. Olives 
in fome places paid—in more they did not. Cows nothing. Lambs from the 12th to 
the 2 tfi. Wool nothing.—Such mildnefs in the levy of this odious tax, is abfolutely 
unknown in England. But mild as it was, the burden to people groaning under fo 
many other oppreflions, united to render their fituation fo bad, that no change could 
be for the worfe J|. But thefe were not all the evils with which the people ftruggled. 
The ad minift ration of juflice was partial, venal, infamous. I have, in converfation 
with many very fenfible men, in different parts of the kingdom, met with fomething 
of content with their government, in all other refpefts than this; but upon the quefiion 
of expecting juflice to be really and fairly adminiflered, every one confeffed there was 

* Tiers Eiai Rennet, p. 159 f Rennet, p- J7- 

J. This h a curious article: when the lady of the feigneur lies in, the people are obliged to beat the waters 
in tn a Why diftri&&, to keep the frogs filtnt, that ihe may not be difturbtd ; this duty, a very opprdfive 
cne, is commuted into a pecuniary fine 

$ Rtfume dei cahierj^ tom iii* p 3 * 5 , 117* 

J] They have found fince how erroneous this opinion was, and that great as their evils were, they 
have been aggravated into a more ex terminating defpotifm under the fictitious names of liberty and 
equality. 
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no fuch thin# to be looked for. The conduct of the parliaments was profligate and 
atrocious. Upon almoft every caufe that came before them, intereft was openly made 
with the judges; and woe bended the man who, in a eaule to fupporr, had no means 
of conciliating favour, either by the beauty of a hand Tome wife, or by other methods. 
It has been faid, by many writers. that property was as fecure under the old govern¬ 
ment of France as it is in England; and the aflertion might poflibly be true, as far as 
any violence from the king, his minifters, or the great, was concerned: but for all 
that mais of property, which comes in every country to be litigated in courts of juf- 
tice, there was not even the fhadow of fecurity, unlefs the parties were totally and 
equally unknown, and totally and equally honeft; in every other cafe, he who had 
the bed intereft with the judges, was fure to be the winner. To reflecting minds, 
the cruelty and abominable practice attending fuch courts are fufficiently apparent. 
There was alfo a circumftance in the conltitution of thefe parliaments, but little 
known in England, and which, under fuch a government as that of France, muft 
be confidered as very fmgular. They had the power, and were in the conftant prac¬ 
tice of ilTuing decrees, without the confent of the crown, and which had the torce of 
laws through the whole of their jurifdichon ; and of all other laws, thefe were fure to 
be the beft obeyed; for as all infringements of them were brought before fovereiga 
courts, compofed of the fame perfons who had enacted thefe laws, fa horrible fyftetu 
of tyranny ! > they were certain of being punched with the laft feverify. It muft ap, 
per ft range, in a government fo defpotic in fome refpetts as that of France, to fee 
the parliaments in every part of the kingdom making laws without the King's, confent, 
and even in defiance of his authority- The Englifh, whom I met in France in 1789, 
were fuprized to fee fome of thefe bodies iffuing arrets againft the export ^f corn out 
of the provinces Jubjeft to their jurifdiQuon, into the neighbouring provinces, at the 
fame time that the King, through the organ of fo popular a minifter as Monk Necker, 
was decreeing an absolutely free tranfppft oT com throughout the kingdom, and 
even at the requifition of the National Affemblv itfelf. But this was nothing new ; it 
was their common pradtice. The parliament of Rouen paft an arret againft killing 
of calves ; it was a prepofterous one, and oppofed by adminiftration, but it had its full 
force ; and had a butcher dared to offend againft it, he would have found,, by the ri¬ 
gour of his pumfhment, who was his mafter. Inoculation was favoured by the court 
in Louis XVds time ; but the parliament of Paris paffed an arret againft it, much more 
effective in prohibiting, than the favour of the court in encouraging that practice, In- 
fiances are innumerable, and I may remark, that the bigotry, ignorance, ialfe princi¬ 
ples, and tyranny of thefe bodies were generally confpicuous ; and that the court (tax¬ 
ation excepted) never had a difpute with a parliament, but the parliament was fure to 
be wrong. Their conftitution, in refpeft to the adminiftration of jultice, was fo truly 
rotten, that the members fat as judges, even in caufes of private property, in which 
they were themfeives the parties, and have, in this capacity, been guilty of oppreffions 
and cruelties, which the crown has rarely dared to attempt. 

It is impoffible to juftify the exceffes of the people on their taking up arms ; they 
were certainly guilty of cruelties; it is idle to deny the fa£ts, for they have been pro¬ 
ved too clearly to admit of a doubt. But is it really the people to whom we are to im¬ 
pute the whole ?— Or to their oppreffors, who had kept them fo long in a ftate of bon¬ 
dage? He who chufes to be ferved by Haves, and by ill-treated flaves, muft 'know 
that he holds both his property and life by a tenure far different from thole who pre¬ 
fer the fervice of well-treated freemen ; and he who dines to the mufic of groaning fuf- 
ferers, muft not* in the moment of infurredtlon, complain that his slaughters are ra- 
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vi (bed, and then deftroyed ; and that his fons throats are cut. When duds evils hap¬ 
pen, they furely are more imputable to the tyranny of the mafter, than to the cruelty 
of the fervant. The analogy holds with the French plants—the murder of a leigneur, 
or a chateau in flames, is recorded in every newfpaper; the rank of the perfon who 
fuffers, attradts notice; but where do we find the regifler of that Seigneur's oppreffions of 
his peafantry, and his exactions of feudal Services* from thofe whole children were 
dying around them for want of bread ? Where do we find the minutes that affigned 
thefe ftarving wretches to feme vile petty-fogger, to be fleeced by inxpo fit ions, and 
a mockery of juftice, in the feigneural courts ? Who gives us the awards of the m- 
tendant and his fubddeguh^ which took off the taxes of a man of fafhion, and laid 
them with accumulated weight on the poor, who were fo unfortunate as to be his 
neighbours? Who has dwelt Sufficiently upon explaining all the ramifications of def- 
potifm, regal, ariftoeraticai, and ecclefiafticalj pervading the whole mafs of the peo¬ 
ple ; reaching, like a circulating fluid, the moEt diftant capillary tubes of poverty and 
wretchednefs ? la thefe cafes the [offerers are too ignoble to be known ; and the mafs 
toomdiferimmate to be pitied. But fhould a philofopher feel and reafon thus? fhould 
he miftake the caufe for the effect ? and giving all his pily to the few, feel no corn- 
pa ffion for the many, becaufe they fuffer in his eyes not individually, but by millions ? 
The excefles of the people cannot, I repeat, be juftified ; it would undoubtedly have 
done them credit, both as men and chriftians, if they had poffdTed their new acquired 
power with moderation. But Jet it be remembered, that the populace in no country 
ever ufe power with moderation ; excels is inherent in their aggregate confutation : 
and as every government in the world knows, that violence infallibly attends power 
in fuch hands, it is doubly bound in common fenfe* and for common fafety, fo to con- 
duft itfelf, that the people may not find an intereft in public confufions. They will 
always fuffer much and long, before they are effectually roofed ; nothing, therefore, 
can kindle the flame, but fuch oppreffions of fome clafles or order in the focietv, as 
give able men the opportunity of fecotiding the general mafs ; difeontent will foon 
diffufe itfelf around ; and if the government take not warning in time, it is alone an- 
fwerable for all the burnings, and plunderings, and devaluation, and blood that follow*. 
The true judgment to be formed of the French revolution, muft furely be gained 
from an attentive confideraion of the evils of the old government: when thefe are well 
under flood—and when the extent and univerfality of Ttie oppreffion under which the 
people groaned—oppreffion which bore upon them from every quarter, it will fcarcely 
be attempted to be urged, that a revolution was not abfolutely neceflary to the welfare 
of the kingdom. Not oneoppofing voice* can, with reafon, be railed agamfl this ufo 
fertion ; abufes ought certainly to be corrected, and corrected effectually : this could 
not be done without the eftablifliment of a new form of government; whether the 

# Many oppcfiug voices have been raifed j but fo little to their credit, that I leave the psffegc 25 it was 
written long ago The abufes that are rooted in all the old governments of Europe, give fuch numbeis of 
men a divert, mterell in fopporting. cherifhmg, anti defending abufes, that no wonder advocates for tyran¬ 
ny, of ever; ipecies, are found in every country, and a] mo ft in every company. What a mafs of people, 
in every part of England, are lume way or oiher interefted in the prelent representation of the people, 
tythes, charters, corporations, monopolies, and taxation ! and not merely to the things themfdfe, but 
to all the abufes attending them ; ^uid how many are there who derive their profit to their ennfideration in 
life, not merely from fuch iultitutiuns, but from the evils they engender ! The great mafs <n the people, 
however, is fixe From Inch influence, and will be enlightened by degrees j aOurcdly they will find out, in 
every country of Europe, that by combinations, on the principles of liberty and property, aimed equally 
againit regal, ariftocratical, and mobbifh tyranny. they will he able to refill, fuccefsfully, that variety of 
qombination, which* on principles of plunder and dUputifm* every where at work to enflaye them. 
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form thnt has been adopted were the bell, is another queflion ab Tolu tel y diftmft, But 
that the abovemen tioned detail of enormities praftifed on the people required fome great 
change is fufliciently apparent; and 1 cannot better conclude inch a lift of deferable op* 
prefiions, than in the words of the Tiers Ftai of Nivernois, who hailed the approaching 
day of liberty, with an eloquence worthy of the fubje£h 

Les plainies du peuple fe font Uflg- 10 tps perdues dam l*efpace immenfn gut le fipare da 
trine ; cetie cl off la plus nombreufe Id la plus intireffante de la fociete ; cetie claffe qui 
nTrite les premiers foins du goimMiement, ptdfqu* die aliments toutes les mitres'; cetie 
dajfe a kiqudle on doit id les arts nheffaries a la vie, id mtx qui en cmbcHijfcnt le court ; 
cetie daffh enfin qui on rccueillent tmins a toujours paye advantage ; pent-die apres tantde 
flicks d'opprfthn id de mi fere compter aujourdbui fur un fort plus heureux ? Ce feroil 
pour atnji dire blafphimer f autorite tut dal re fous la quelle nous vivons que d*en douter mi 
foul moment , Un refpeff avcuglefour les aims ctablis ou pour la violence on par la fuper - 
Jliiion , une ignorance profonde des conditions du pable facial) voila ce qui a ferphue jufqtt a 
a nous la fcrviiitde dans la quelle ont gemi nos peres * Un jour plus pure eft pres d'edorre : 
le roi a m nifeftl le drftr de trOliver des fujets capablcs de ltd dire la *inrite ; une de fes 
loix /'edit dc creation des affembtees promnciaies du mot de Jum 1787, annonce que le vatu 
le phis preffant dc jin arur f ra toujours cehd qui iendra ait foulagcmeni iff au bonheur de 
fes peuples ; une autre lot qui a retenti du centre du Royaume d fes dernieres extremites nous 
a promts la reftitutim de tom nos droits , dent nous tfavions perdu , iff doni nous pouvions 
pt rdre que Pcxer cife y pvtfqve le fond de ces memos droits eft inalienable Zff imprefcriptible. 
Ojons done feccuer le jtug des ancknnes erreurs : ofons dire tout ce qui eft vrai , tout ce qui 
ft utile ; of ns reclaimer les droits effentiels iff pri miffs de f homme : ia raifoi?) fequiif 
Yopinion generate, la bien faifance coniine de noire angujlc fouveraln tout concour a affurer 
le fitcccs de nos dole a nees* 

Having feen the propriety, or rather the neceffity, of fome change In the govern¬ 
ment, iet us next briefly inquire into the effects of the revolution on the principal inte- 
refts in the kingdom. 

In rd'pefl: to all the honours, power, and profit derived to the nobility from the feu¬ 
dal fyflem, which was of an extent in France beyond any thing known in England 
iioce the revolution, or long parliament in 1640, all is laid in the dull:, without a rag 
or remnant being fpared * : the importance of thefe, both in influence and revenue, 
was fo great, that the refult is ail tut ruin to numbers* However, as thefe properties 
were real tyrannies ; as they rendered the pofiefllon of one fpot of land ruinous to all 
around it - and equally fubverfive of agriculture, and the common rights of mankind, 
the utter deftruftion brought on all this fpecies of property, does not ill deferve the 
epithet they are fo fond of in France : it is a real regeneration of the people to the 
privileges ot human nature. No man of common feelings can regret the fall of that 

* It is to be obferved, that the orders of knighthood were at fkftpreferved ; when the National AfTem- 
bly. with a Forbearance that did them honour, refuted to abolilh thofe orders, becaufe perfonal, of merit, 
and not hereditary, they were gus ty of one grofs ctror. They ought immediately to have addrdFed the 
King, to in (brute a new order of knighthood—K nights or the plough. There art doubdtfs little 
fouls that will fmrle at this, and think a thiflle, a garter, or an eagle more fignifkam, and more honour¬ 
able ; I fay nothing' of orders, that exceed common fenfe and common chronology, fuch as St Efprit, 
St Andrew, and St Patrick, leaving 10 fuch as vemnate mod what they lea ft imderftand 13ut that 
prince, who fhonld fir ft iivftitute this order of rural merit, will reap no vulgar honour j Leopold, whtvfe 
twenty years of fteady and well earned Tufcan Fume gives him a good right to do It with propriety, might* 
as Emperor, inftitute it with moll efFofl. In him, fuch an action would have in it nothing of affrftation, 
But I had rather that the plough had thus been honoured by a free affembly. * It would have been a 
trait* that marked the phiiofophy of a new age, and anew fyftem. 
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abominable fvftem, which made a whole parifli Haves to the lord of the manor. But 
the effefts of the revolution have gone much farther; and have been am tided with 
confequences not equally juftifiable. The rents of land, which are as legal under the 
new government, as they were under the old, are no longer paid with regularity. I 
have been lately informed (Auguft 1791) on authority not to be doubted, that a fib- 
ciations among tenantry, to a great amount and extent, have been formed, even with¬ 
in fifty miles of I'aris, for the non-payment of rent; faying, in direct terms, we are 
ftrong enough to detain the rent, and you are not ftrong enough to enforce the pay¬ 
ment. In a country when* fuch things are poffible, property of every kind, it muft be 
allowed, is in a dubious fituation. Very evil confequences will refult from this; ar¬ 
rears will accumulate too great for landlords to lofe, or for the peafants to pay, who 
will not eafily be brought to relilh that order and legal government, which muft ne- 
celfarily fecure thefe arrears to their right owners. In addition to all the reft, by the 
new fyftem of taxation, there is laid a land-tax of 300 millions, or not to exceed 4s. 
in the pound; but, under the old government, their vmgticmes did not amount to the 
feventh part of fuch an irnpoft. In whatever light, therefore, the cafe of French 
landlords is viewed, it will appear, that they have fuffered immenfely by the revolu¬ 
tion- —That many of them deferved it, cannot, however, be doubted, Cnee we fee 
their cab'ters, demanding fteadily, that all their feudal rights fliould be confirmed *: 
that the carrying of arms fliould be ftridtly prohibited to every body but noblemen f; 
that the infamous arrangements of the militia fliould remain on its old footing J : that 
breaking up wafles, and incloling commons, fliould be prohibited § : that the nobility 
alone fliould be eligible to enter into the army, church, &c. |[: that kttres de cachet 
fhould continue : that the prefs fliould not be free ** : and in fine, that there fliould 
be no free corn trade ft- 

To the clergy, the revolution has been yet more fatal. One word will difpatch this 
inquiry. The revolution was a decided benefit to all the lower clergy of the king¬ 
dom { but it was definitive of all the reft. It is not eafy to know what they loft on 
the one hand, or what the national account will gain on the other. Monf. Necker 
calculates their revenue at 13 ,000,000 livres, of which only 42,500,000 livres were 
in the hands of the curses of the kingdom. Their wealth has beeii much exaggerated : 
a late writer lays, they pofieffed half the kingdom JJ. Their number was as little 
known as their revenue; one writer makes them 400,000 §§ ; another 81,4001|||; 
a third 80,000 

* Ewreuxt p. 32 .—Bourlonnoh > p. Artois* p. is.—p. 8 — NfevernoU; p. 7 *— Poitu t p, 13* 
— Sawtonge, p. Orleans, p* 1 Q.—'Ckmmonh p- 7 * 

f VermaudotSy p, 41.— ^uefnoy, p. 19 Sen s, p. 25. — Evrett # } p. 36,— Se/anne* p. 17 *—Bar fur Seine t 
p, 6 ,~— Beauvais, p. 13. — Bugey> p. 34 .'—Clermont Ferrand, p- 11. 

% Limoges, p. 36. $ Cambray, p. 19, —Pont a Moujfon, p. 38, 

Lyon f p, 13.-— Tour aim, p. 31. — AngaumoU % p. p. 13, The Author of the Eijlorical 

Sketch of the French Revolution, Svo, 1792, %s ? p, 68, u the word enemies of nobility have not yet 
brought to light any cahler, m which the nobles infilled on their eTclufive right to military preferments.*' 
— In the fame page this gentleman fays, it is impofllble for any Englifliman to ftudy Four or five hundred 
cahters. It is evident, however, from thismiilake, how neceffary it is to examine them before writing on 
1 he revolution. ^ Fcrmaudois, p , 33, — Chaknsftir- M arne* p 6 ,-Gkn , p. 9. ** Crepy , p to. 

f t St ^netln. p. 0. Dt l* Autorite de Monhfqsnm dans la revolution prejhuL fcvo. 1789- 

p. 61* Etah Generaux couvoques, far Louis XVI. par M Target, prem. fuite 3 p, 7. 

[||| Shi'ejl tc que k Hers E'tat, 3d edit, par M, l* Abbe S.iey£s. 8*0, p. 51, 

<ff Bib/iotheque de Vhumme pubiiqttfy par M. Gondorcet, &c, tom. Jii. 
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Hie clergy It France have been fuppofed, by many perfons in England, to merit 
their fate from their peculiar profligacy. But the idea is not accurate: that To large 
a body of men, paffefftd of very great revenues, fhould be free from vice, would be 
improbable, or rather impoflible ; but they preferved, what is not always preferved in 
England, an exterior decency of behaviour. One did not find among them poachers 
or fox-hunters, who, having fpent the morning in tampering after hounds, dedicate 
the evening to the bottle, and reel from inebriety to the pulpit. Such advertilements 
w. re never feen in trance as I have heard of in England :— JVanted a curacy in a good 
/porting country t ivbcre the duty is light , and the neighbourhood convivial . The proper 
exercife for a country clergyman is the employment of agriculture; which demands 
ftrength and activity—and which, vigoroufly followed, will fatigue enough to give 
eafe its befi relifh. A fportfman par foil may be, as he often is "in England, a good 
lorrofa man, and an honefl fellow ; but certainly this purfuit, and the re flirting to ob- 
i’cene comedies, and kicking their heels in the jig of an aflembly, are not the occupa¬ 
tions for which we can foppofe tytbes were given ®. Whoever will give any attention 
to the demands of the clergy in their cahiers, will fee, that there was, on many topics, 
an ’ll fpirit in that body. They maintain, for infiance, that the liberty of the prefs 
ought lather to be retrained than extended f : that the laws againft it fhould be re¬ 
newed and executed J : that admiffion into religious orders fhould be, as formerly, at 
fixteen years of age § : that kttres de cachet are ufeful, and even neceffary jj. They 
fohcit to prohibit all divilion of commons ;—to revoke the edia allowing inclo- 

^ L ‘ ies **’ t * iat the export of corn be not allowed ff; and that public granaries be 
euablilhed + ° 

1 he ill effects of the revolution have been felt more feverely by the manufacturers 
of the kingdom, than by any other daft of the people. The rivalry of the Englifh 
fabrics in i 8 and 1788, was ftrong and fuccefsful; and the confufions that followed 
m a parts of the kingdom, had the effedc of leffening the incomes of fo many land¬ 
lords, clergy, and men in public employments; and fuch numbers fled from the 
kingdom, that the general mafs of the confmnprion of national fabrics funk perhaps 
three-fourths, ihe men, whofe incomes were untouched, leffening their confumption 
greatly, from an apprefo nfion of the unfettled ftate of things: the profpefts of a civil 
war, fuggefted to every man, that his fafety, perhaps his future bread, depended on 
the money which he could hoard. r l he inevitable confeqiience, was turning abfolutely 
out of employment immenfe numbers of workmen. I have, in the diary of the jour¬ 
ney, noticed the infinite mifery to which I was a witnefs at Lyons, Abbeville, Ami¬ 
ens, &c and by intelligence I underltood that it was flill worfe at Rouen: the faff 
could not be otherwife. This effeft, which was abfolute death, by ftarving many 
thoufands of families, was a refult, that in my opinion might have been avoided. 
It flowed only from carrying things to extremities—from driving the nobility out of 
the kingdom, and feizing, inftead of regulating, the whole regal authority. Thefe 
violences were not neceffary to liberty ; they even deftroyed true liberty, by giving 


1 fcandalncs to all the clergy of Europe, as their brethren in England dancing at 

pu.ihc aflembhes ; and a bi/hop s wife engaged in the fame amufement, feems to them as prepofterous as a 
b'lhop, in Ins lawn flteves, hiflowine the fame diverfiun, would to us. Probably both are wrouir. 
t SaintMgc p 24 —1 images p 6 . &c. ■ £ Lyrm p. .^ —Dourdon p. e. . 

**' Z 2 S '^f'~ iUn! Z £ l S S' ,0 ‘ II nm°gn>V 2 • f Troyes, v . u. 

Metz. p. 11. tt r 0>k „ } p . 24 . # Laonj p tt ^$ Qurd f 
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the government of the kingdom, in too great a degree, to Paris, and to the populace 
of every town. 

The effefit of the revolution, to the fmall proprietors of the kingdom, mud, accord, 
ing to the common nature of events, be in the end remarkably happy ; and had the 
new government adopted any principles of taxation, except thofe of the aconomijles, 
eftabli lhing at the fame time an abfolute freedom in the bufinefs of inclofure, and in 
the police of com, the refillt would probably have been advantageous, even at this re- 
cent period. The committee of imports * mention (and I doubt not'their accuracy) 
the profperity of agriculture, in the fame page in which they lament the deprefiion of 
every other branch of the national induftry. Upon a moderate calculation, there re¬ 
mained, in the hands of the claffes depending on land, on the account of taxes in the 
years 1789 and 1790, at leaft 300,000,000 livres; the execution of corpses was as 
lax as the payment of taxes. To this we are to add two years tythe, which I cannot 
eftimate at lefs than 300,000,000 livres more. The abolition of all feudal rents, and 
payments of every fort, during thole two years, could not be lefs than 10c,000,000 liv., 
including fervices. But all thefe articles, great as they were, amounting to near 
800,000,000 livres were lefs than the immenfe funis that came into the hands of the 
farmers by the high price of corn throughout the year 1789; a price arifing almoft en¬ 
tirely from Monf. Necker’s fine operations in the corn trade, as it has been proved at 
large ; it is true there is a deduftion to be made on account of the unavoidable dimi¬ 
nution of confiimption in every article of land produce, not effentially neceffary to life ; 
every objefft of luxury, or tending to it, is lefi’ened greatly. But after this difeount 
is allowed, the balance, in favour of the little proprietor farmers, mull be very great. 
The benefit of fuch a fum,, being added as it is to the capital of induftry, needs no ex¬ 
planation. Their agriculture mud be invigorated by fuch wealth—by the freedom en¬ 
joyed by its profeffors, by the deftruftion of its innumerable fhackles; and even by 
the diftreffes of other employments, occafioning new and great inveftments of capital 
in land: and thefe leading facts will appear in a clearer light, when the prodigious di- 
vifion of landed property in France is well confidered ; probably half, perhaps two- 
thirds, of the kingdom are in p.olTeflion of little proprietors, who paid quit-rents, and 
feudal duties, for t he fpots they-farmed. Such men are placed at once in compara¬ 
tive affluence; and as cafe is thus acquired by at leaft half the kingdom, it muft not 
be fet down as a point of trifling importance. Should France efcape a civil war, flie 
will, in the profperity of thefe men, find a refource which politicians at a diftance do 
not calculate. With renters the cafe is certainly different; for, beyond all doubt, 
landlords will, former or later, avail themfelves of thefe circumftances, by advancing 
their rents; acting in this relpeft as in every other country is common: but they 
will find it impoftible to deprive the tenantry of a vaft advantage, neceffarily flowing 
from their emancipation. 

The confufion which has fince arifen in the finances, owing almoft entirely to the 
mode of taxation adopted by the affembly, has had the effect of continuing to the 
prefent moment (1791) a freedom from all impoft to the little proprietors, which, 
however dreadful its general effects on the national affairs, has tended ftrongly to en¬ 
rich this clafs. 

The effefis of the revolution, not on any particular clafs of cultivators, but on agri¬ 
culture in general, is with me, 1 muft confels, very queftionable ; I fee no benefits 
flowing particularly to agriculture, (liberty applies equally to ail claffes, and is not yet 

* Rapport k 6 Dttemlre 1790 , far Its moyens depourvoir mix depenfespour 1791, p. 4. 
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fufficiently eftablifBed for the protection of property,') except the cafe of tythes; but I 
lee the rile of many evils; reftriclions and prohibitions on the trade of com—a varying 
land-tax—and impeded inclofures, are mifehiefs on principle, that may have a genera- 
tive faculty ; and will prove infinite draw-backs from the profperity which certainty 
was attainable. It is to be hoped, that the good fenfe of the afleinbly wilt reverfe this 
fyftem by degrees; for, if it is not reverted, agriculture cannot flourish. 

The eteaT of the revolution, on the public revenue, is one great point on which 
Monf. de Calonne lays confiderabb ft refs; and it has been fince urged in France, 
that the ruin of 30,000 families, thrown abfolutely out of employment, and confe- 
quenrly out of bread, in the collection of the taxes on fait and tobacco only, has had 
a powerful influence in fpreading univerfal diftrefs and mifery. The public revenue 
funk, in one year, 175 millions: this was not a lojs of that fum ; the people-to whom 
afllgnats were paid on that account loft no more than the difeount; the lofs, therefore, 
to the people to whom that revenue was paid, could amount to no more than from 4 
to 10 per cent *. But was it 2 lofs to the miferable fubjefts who formerly paid thofe 
taxes; and who paid them by the f.veat of their brows, at the expence of the bread 
out of their children’s mouths, afleiTed with tyranny, and levied in blood ? -Do they 
feel a lofs in having 175 millions in their pockets in 1789, more than they had in 
1788? and in poffeffing another 1 ”5 millions more in 1790# and the inheritance in 
future? Is not fuch a change cafe, wealth, life, and animation, to thofe clafles who, 
while the pens of political faiinfts Hander all innovations, are every moment reviving, 
by inheriting from that revolution fomething which the old government afturedly did 
not give ? The revenue of the clergy may be called the revenue of the public:— 
thofe to whom the difference between the prefent payment of one hundred and f orty 
mil lions and the. old tythes are a deduction of all revenue, are, beyond doubt, in 
great diftrefs; but what fay the farmers throughout the kingdom/from whom the de- 
teftable burthen of thofe taxes was extorted ? Do not they find their culture lightened, 
their induflry freed, their products their own ? Go to fhe ariftocratical politician at 
Paris, or at London, and you hear only of the ruin of France—go to the .cottage of 
the metayer , or the houfe of the farmer, and demand of him what the refult has been— 
there will be but one voice from Calais to Bayonne. If tythes were to be at one 
ftroke abolifhed in Englandf, no doubt the clergy would fuller, but would not the 
agriculture of the kingdom, with every man dependent on it, rife with a vigour never 
before experienced. 

Future Effects. 

It would betray no inconfiderable prefumption to attempt to predict what will be the 
event of the revolution now pafling in France; I am not fo imprudent. But there are 
confiderations that may be offered to the attention of thofe who love to {peculate on 
future events better than I do. There are th^ee apparent benefits in an arutocracy 

* Since this was written, aflignas fell, in Dec. i^gi, and Jan. 7-792, to 34 to 3 ^ P” r P'S!! *" 
and 4a to ,0 paid in gold, aiding from great emifli ins; from the quantity oF private paper iflued; from 
forged ones 'being common ; aud frum the profpedl of a war 

■f It is an error in Fraucc^o fuppnfrj that the revenue- of the church is fmall in England* The Royal 
Society of Agriculture at Paris {fates that revenue a r 2ic,cooh ; \i cannot be dated at left than live mil¬ 
lions fterlrn# Mem prtftrii# par la S, R- d\Ag. a V Ajfmhlfa National 17<k), p. 52, One of ike greateJt 
and * ifeft men we have in England peril !ts in afTerting it to be much kfs than two millions, From 
tuimeron* enquiries* which I ana Hill pur Cuing, I have reafon to believe this opinion 10 be founded on in Cut- 
ficicnt data, 
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forming the pmt of a conftitution ; firft, the fixed, confolidated, aal hereditary im¬ 
portance of the great nobility, is for the molt part a bar to the dangerous pretenfions, 
and illegal views, of a victorious and highly popular king, prefident, or 1 acicr. Affimi- 
blies, fo elected, as to be fwayed ablblutely by the opinion of the people, wool! fre¬ 
quently, under fuch a prince, be ready to grant him much more than a well conftituted 
ariftocratic lenate. Secondly, Inch popular zflembhesas 1 have julLdelcribefi, are Iomu¬ 
tinies led to adopt decifions too haftily, and too imprudently ; and particularly; in the 
cafe of wars with neighbouring nations; in the tree countries, we have \ncwn t;.e 
commonalty have been too apt to call lightly for them. An ariltocvacy. not unduly in¬ 
fluenced by the crown, Hands like a rock againft inch phrenzies, and hath a direct in- 
tereft in the encouragement and fupport of peaceable maxims. The remark is appli¬ 
cable to many other fuhjeCts, in which mature deliberation is wanted to ballad the 
impetuofity of the people. 1 always fuppofe the ariftocratic body well con diluted upon 
the bafts of a fufficient property, and at the lame time no unlimited power in the crown, 
to throw all the property of the kingdom into the fame fcale, which is the cafe in Eng¬ 
land. Thirdly, whatever benefits raaf arife from the exiflence of an executive power, 
diilinCtfrom the legiflative, mull abfolutely depend on fome intermediate and indepen¬ 
dent body between the people and the executive power. Every one mud grant, that 
if there be no fuch body, the people are enabled, when they pleafe, to annihilate the 
executive authority, and affigri it, as in the cafe of the long parliament, to committees 
of their own reprefentatives; or, which is the fame thing, they may appear as they did 
at Verfailles, armed before the King, and infift on his content to any propofitions they 
bring him ; in tliefe cafes, the feeming advantages derived from a diftinCt executive 
power are loft. And it muft be obvious, that in fuch a conftitution as the prefent one 
of France, the kingly office can be put down as eafily and as readily, as alecietary can 
be reprimanded for a falle entry in the journals. II a conftitution be good, all great 
changes in it fhould be efteemed a matter of great difficulty and hazard : it is in bad 
ones only that alterations fhould not be looked upon in a formidable light. ^ 

That thefe circumftances may prove advantages in an ariftocratical portion of a le- 
giflature, there is reafon to believe; the inquiry is, whether they be counter-balanced by 
poffible or probable evils. IVIay there not come within this defeription, the danger oi 
an ariftocracy uniting with the crown againft the people ? that is to fay, influencing, by 
weight of property and power* z great mafs of the people dependent- againft the reft 
of the people who are independent ? Do we not fee this to be very much the caie in 
England at this moment ? To what other part of our conftitution is it imputable that ^ 
we have been infamoufly involved in perpetual wars, from which none leap any benefit 
but that tribe of vermin which thrive moll when a nation moft declines; contractors, 
victuallers, paymaflers, ftock-jobbers, and money-feriveners; a fet by whom minifters 
are furrounded ; and in favour of whom whole clafles amongft the people are beggared 
and ruined. Thofe who will affert a conftitution can be good * which fuffers thefe 
things, ought at leaft to agree, that fuch an one as would not fuffer them would be 
much better f. 


• It ought not to be allowed even tolerable, for tfaw plain reafon, fuch public extravagance engenders 
taxes to an amount that will fooncr or later force the people into refinance, winch is always the e i lh, ion 
oFa conftitUtiOTi ; and furcly that rmifl be admitted bad, which carries to the molt cardets eye t e ec^e o 
its own aiftmftioit. Two hundred and forty millions of public debt in a century is m a ratio itnpoUlbie 

to be ftipported ; and therefore evidently ruinous- n. - 

+ «The dhe& power of the King of England ” fays Mr* Burke, « h cftnfidmblc. His indirea i* 
great indeed* When was it chat a King of England wanted wherewithal to make him refpe&ed r couite , 
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If an ariftocracy hath thus its advantages and difadvantages, it is natural to inquire, 
whether the French nation be likely to eltablifii fomc thing of a fonate, that fhall have 
the advantages without evils. If there Ihonld be none, no popular representatives 
■will ever be brought, with the confent of their conftituents, to give up a power in their 
own poffefiion and enjoyment. It is experience atone, and long experience, that can 
fatisfy the doubts which every one mull entertain on this fobjeft. What can we know, 
experimentally, of a government which has not flood the brunt of unfuceefsful and of 
foccefsfol wars ? The Englilh conllitution has Hood this tell, and has been found de¬ 
ficient ; or rather, a* far as this tell can decide any thing, has been proved worthlefs ; 
fince, in a fingle century, it has involved the nation in a debt of fo vail * a magnitude, 
that every blelfing which might otherwife have been perpetuated is put to the {take; 
fo that if the nation do not make forne change in its conllitution, it is much to be 
dreaded that the conllitution will ruin the nation. Where praflice and experience have 
fo utterly failed, it would be vain to reafon from theory: and eipecially on a lubjeCt on 
which a very able writer has feen his own prediction fo totally erroneous: “ In the 
monarchical Hates of Europe, it is highly improbable that any form of properly equal 
government fhould be efiablilhed for many ages; the people, in general, and efpecially 
in France, being proud of their monarchs, even when they are oppreffed by them f.” 

In regard to the future confequences of this lingular revolution, as an example ta 
other nations, there can be no doubt but the fpirit which has produced it, will fooner 
or later ipread throughout Europe, according to the different degrees of illumination 
amonglt the common people; and it will prove either mifehievous or beneficial, in pro¬ 
portion to the previous Heps taken by government. It is unquellionably the fubjeft of 
all others the moll interefting to every clads, and even to every individual of a modern, 
{late; the great line of divilion, into which the people divides, is, 1 ft, thofe that have 
property; and, 2d, others that have none. The events that have taken place in France, 
in many refpe&s have been fobverfive of property; and have been effected by the 
lower people, in diredl oppofition to the nominal legiflature ; yet their conllitution be¬ 
gan its eftablilhment with a much greater degree of regularity, by a formal election of 
reprefentatives, than there is any probability of feeing in other countries. Revolutions 
will there be blown up from riotous mobs—from the military called out to quell them, but 
refilling obedience and joining the infurgents. Such a flame, fpreading rapidly through 
a country, muft prove hoftile, and more fatal to property, than any thing that has pre¬ 
vailed in France. The probability of fuch events, every one mufl allow to be not in- 
confiderable; the ruin that muft attend them cannot be doubted ; for they would tend 
to produce not a National Aflembly, and a free conllitution, but an univerfal anarchy 
and confufion. The firft attempt towards a democracy in England would be the com-. 


or perhaps even feared in every ft ate In Europe V* It is in fuch pafTages as-thefe, that this elegant writer 
laysTuhilelf open to the attacks formidable, becaufe juft, of men who have not an hundredth part of his ta¬ 
lents. Who questions, or can queftion, the power of a prince that in lefs than a century has expended 
above toco millione, and involved his people in a debt of 240? The point in debate is not theexiftence of 
power* but its excei’s- What h ihe conflitutiou that generates or allows of fuch expenees ? The very 
mifehief complained of h here wrought into a merit, and brought hi argument to prove that exaggerated 
power is falutary, 

• This debt, and our enormous taxation, are the bell anfwcr the National Aflembly gives to thofe who 
would have had the English government, with all its faults on its head, adopted in France ; nor was it with¬ 
out reafon Caid by a popular writer, that a government, formed like the Englilh* obtains more revenue than 
it could do, either by direft defpotifm > or in a full llate of freedoms 
f Dr, Prieftky’a Lectures on'Hill, 410. 17 SS. p. 3.317* 
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mon people demanding an admiffion and voice In the veflries, and voting to themfelves 
whatever rates they thought proper to appropriate; which, in faft, would be an agra¬ 
rian law. Can there be ib much Fupineneis in the prefent governments of Europe} as 
to luppofe, that old principles and maxims will avail any longer ? Can inch gnoraiice 
ot the human heart, and fuch blindnefs to the natural tourfe of events be found, as the 
plan ot rejecting all innovations} left they fhould lead to greater? There is no govern¬ 
ment to be found, that does not depend, in the flit refort, on a military power j and if 
that fail them, is not the confequence eafily feen ? A new policy mu ft either be adopt¬ 
ed, or all governments we know will be fwept from their very foundations* This policy 
muft conftft, fir ft, in making it the i mere ft, as much as pofllble, of every cl afe in the 
Hate except thofe abfolutely without property to fupport the eftablifhed govern¬ 
ment , and alfo to render it as palatable, as the fecurity of property will allow, even to 
theie j farther than this none can look, for it is fo direOdy the intereft of the people, 
without property^ to divide with thofe who have that no government can be eflablilfoed 
which fhatl give the poor an equal intereft in it with the rich fthe vifible tangible inte¬ 
reft of the poor (it I may ufe the expreffions), and not the ultimate and remote, which 
they will never voluntarily regard, is a pure democracy, and a confequent divifion of 
property the iure path to anarchy and defpotilm. The means of making* a government 
refpefted and beloved are, in England, obvious j taxes muft be immenfely reduced \ 
affefiinents on malt, leather, candles, foap, fait, and windows, muft be aboliihed or 
lightened ; the funding fyflem, the parent of taxation, annihilated lor ever, by taxing 
the intereft ot the public debt——the conftitution that admits a debt carries in its vitals 
the feeds of its definition; tythes £ and tefts abolifhed ; the rcprefentation of parlia¬ 
ment reformed, and its duration fhortened 5 not to give the people, without property, a 
predominancy, but to prevent that corruption in which our debts and taxes have ori¬ 
ginated ; the utter deftruction of all monopolies, and, among them, .of all charters and 
corporations j game made property, and belonging to the poireflor of one acre, as much 


i he rcprefentatzoTi of mefe population is asgrofs a violation of fenfe., reafon, and theory 3 as it is found 
perincioiiB m practice; it gives to ignorance to govern knowledge ; to uncultivated mtelleft the lead of In¬ 
tel igence j to favagre force the guide of law and jufliee j and to folly the governance of wifdom, Know- 
ledge, intelligence, information, learning, and wifdom, ouglit to govern nations ; and thefe are all found to 
Tthde mott in the middle clafTts of mankind; weakened by'the kabits and prejudices of the great, and ftifled 
by the ignorance of the vulgar. 

f Thofe who have not attended much to Trench affairs, might wfily mtftake the rcprefentation of terri- . 
tory and contribution in the French conllitution, aafomething fimilar to what f contend for—but nothing 
is more ftffndte ? the number chofen is of little confequence, whde perfons without property are the dec" 
tors. Vet Mr. CBfiflk fays, yol. I p. 196, that property U a bafe on which rcprefentation ought to be 
founded; and it is plain he thinks that property is rep refer! ted, though the rerpiefuitatives of the property 
are elcaed by men that do not p^fiefs a (biffing 1 It is not that the proprietors of property fhould have 
voices in the riedhon proportioned to their property, but that men who have a dired intereft in the plunder 
or divifion 5 f property fhould be kept at a diftance from power. Here lies the grear difficulty of modern 
fogffiatioiv, to fecure property, and at the fame time to fecurc freedom to thofe that have no property. In 
ilngland there is much of this tffi died for the fmall portion of every man’s income that is left to him after 
pujbc plunder is latiatcd (the poor, the parfon, and the King take 50 to 60 per cent, of every man’s rent) 

, the re it is fecuve. In America the poor, the parfon, and the King take nothing for next to noth] riff), 
'ru " 1S freure. In France ail feems to be at the mercy of the popidace. 

J I he exsftion of tythes is fo abfurd and tyrannical an attack On he property of mafikind, that it is 
almolt impoihble for them to continue in any country in the world half a 'century longer. - o pay a man 
by force tcobl. a year, fordoing by deputy what would he much better done for itol. is too grofs an im- 
pofition to be endured lo levy that icocl. in the Moft pernicious method that can wound both property 
and liberty, are ctrcumdances congenial to the tenth certur but not to the eighteenth. Italy; France, 
and ■ merica. have fet noble example for the imitation of mankind; and thole countries that do not fol¬ 
low them, will loon be as inferior in cultivation as they are in policy. 
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as to him who has a tboufand; and, lallly, the laws, both criminal and civil, to be 
thoroughly reformed. — Theft; circuni(fancies include the great evils of the fifui(hcon? 
flitution j if they be remedied, it may enjoy even a Venetian longevity; but if they be 
allowed, like cancerous humours to prey on the nobler parts of the political fyftetn, 
this boaffed fabric any not exiit even twenty years. To guard property effectually, 
ami to give permanency to the new fyftem, the militia laws ought all to be repealed. 
When we fee, as in all the monarchies of Europe, the government only armed, dripo- 
tifoi is e labliftied. When thofe who have property atone are armed, how se ure the 
people from oppreflion ?—When thole who have no property are armed, how prevent 
their feizing the property of others ?—Perhaps the bed method of guarding again t tilde 
contrary evils, is to embody, in a national militia, all wh^> have property ; and, at the 
fame time to allow arms (tmembodied) to all citizens indifcriminately : vve fee in the 
cafe of Berne, that the people being armed, keeps an ariftocracy in i'uch order, that 
great oppreffions arc unknown. An army was always dangerous; and in the probable 
Pate of Europe it may be doubly fo ; difcipline preferved, it cemented defpotifm ; un- 
dil'ciplined, it may unite with the people of no property, and produce anarchy and ruin. 
I here feeins to be no fufiicient guard upon it, but a national militia, formed of every 
man that pbfleffes a certain degree of property, rank and file as well as officers*.— 
Such a force in this ifland, would probably amount to above one hundred thoufanj 
men j and would be amply fufficient for reprefling all thofe riots, whole object 
might be, immediately or ultimately, the democratic mil'chief of transferring proper¬ 
ty This for a free government :—defpotic ones, that would wiih to efcape deftruc- 

tion, 

* T he hit iiots at Birmingham ought to convince every man* who looks to the prefer vat Ion of peace, 
that a militia of property U absolutely necefl&ty ; had it exifted at that town, no fuch infamous trnnfac- 
tlons could have taken place, to the difgrace of the age imd nation* Thofe riots may convince m how in- 
fecure our property really Is in England, and how very imperfed that political systi m, which could, 
twice In ten years, fee two of the greatest towns in England at the mercy of a vile mob. The military 
mufti relation- to ihe greater part of the kingdom, be always at ?. dillance * but a militia is on the foot, 
and eafy to he collected, by previous regulations, at a moment's warning. 

The clafs of writers who wlfti to fpread the tafle of revolutions, and make them every where the order 
of the day, affeft to confound the governments of France and America* as if dlabliihed on the fame princi¬ 
ples; if fo, It is a remarkable fa£t that the refult (hould, to appearance, turn out fo differently ? but a little 
examination will convince us, that there is fcarcely any dung in common between thole governments, ex¬ 
cept the general principle of being free. In France, the populace are electors* and to fo low a degree that 
the cxclufions are of little account; and the qualifications for a feat in the provincial affemblies, and In the 
national one* are fo low that the whole chain may be completed, from the firft eledor to the legiflator, 
without a fmgle link of what merits the name of property The very reverfe is die cafe in America, there 
is not a fmgle ft ate in which voters mull not have a qualification of property ; in Maflach diets and New 
Hampfhire, a freehold of U* a year, or other eflate oi fil value ; Connecticut is a country of fubftantial 
freeholders, and the old government remains T In New-Yark, eledlora of the fenate mnft have a property of 
icol. free from debts ; and thofe of the afTembly, freeholds of 40s a year, rated and paying taxes; in Pen- 
fylvania, payment of taxes Is necefEry j In Maryland* the poEdSpn of .,o acres of land* or other eftate 
worth 30I-; in Virginia, 25 cultivated acres, with a houfe on It, In North Carolina, for the fenate to acres* 
and for die afTembly payment of taxes ; and in all the flateu there are qualifications much more aonfiderable, 
uecefTaiy fur being eligible to be elected. In general it fiiould be remembered, that taxes being fo very 
few, the qualification of paying them excludes vafLly more voters than a llmilar regulation in Europe* In 
confthmmg the legi Oat urea alfo, the Hates all have two houfes, except Penfylvania, And Congrefs it frlf 
meets in the fame form. Thus a ready explanation U found of that order and regularity^ and fccurhy of 
property, which mikes every eye In America ; a contrail to the fpe&acle which France has exhibited, 
where conftifion of every fort has operated, in which property is very far from fafe ; in which the populace 
kgifiate and then execute, not laws of their reprefentatives, but of their own ambulatory wills; in which, 
at this moment ^March iyg2) they are a feene of anarchy, with evety fign of a civil war commencing* 
Tbefe two great experiment^ as far as they have gone, ought to pour con vi 6 ion in every mind, that order 
\nd property never can be fafe if the right of election Is perfonalj inltead of being attached to property ; 
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tion mud emancipate their fiibjefis, becaufe no military conformation can long fecure 
the obedience of ill-treated flaves ; and while fuch governments are giving to their peo¬ 
ple a confutation worth preferring, they fliould, by an abfolute renunciation of all 
the views of conquelt, make a ftnall army as efficient for good purpofes, as a large 
force for ambitious ones; this new-modelled military fliould confiit, rank and file, of 
men Siterefted in the prefervation of property and order: were this army to confift. 
merely of nobility it would form a military ariftocracy, as dangerous to the prince as 
to the people; it fhould be compofed, indifcriminately, of individuals, drawn from 
all dalles, but poifeffing a given property.—A good government, thus fupported, 
may be durable : bau ones will be ffiivered to pieces by the new fpirit that ferments in 

liurope- . , . 

The candid reader will. I truft, fee, that in whatever I have ventured to advance on 

fo critical a fubieft as this great and unexampled revolution, 1 have affigned the merit 
I think due to it, which is the deftruction of the old government, and not the ettabliffi- 
mem of the new. All that I faw, and much that I heard in France, gave me the clear- 
ef c on v id ion, that a change was neceffary for the happinefs of the people, a change 
that fliould limit the royal authority ; that fliould reftrain the feudal tyranny of the no¬ 
bility; that fliould reduce the church to the level of good citizens; that fliould correft 
the abides of finance; that fliould give purity to the adminiftratjon of juftice; and 
that fhmild place the people in a (late of eafe, and give them weight enough to fecure 
this bleffing. Thus far I muff ftippofe every friend of mankind agreed. But whether, 
in order to°effeCt thus much, all France were to be overthrown, ranks annihilated, pro¬ 
perty attacked, the monarchy abolifhed, and the king and royal family trampled upon- 
and,' above all the reft, the whole effed of tl\e revolution, good or bad, put on the lflue 
of a conduft which, to fpeak in the mildeft language, made a civil war probable; — 
this is a quellion abfolutely diftind. In my private opinion, thefe extremities were not 
neceffary; France might have been free without violence; a neceffitous court, a weak 
miniftry, and a timid ‘prince, could have refuted nothing to the demands of the ftates, 
effential to public happinefs, the power of the purfe would have done all that ought 
to have been done. 1 Be weight of the commons would have been predominant; but 
it would have had checks and a controul, without which power is not conftitution, but 
tyranny.—While, however, 1 thus venture to think that the revolution might have 
been accoWplifhed upon better principles, becaule probably more durable ones, I do 
not therefore affign the firft National Affembly in the grofs to that total condemns^ 
tion they have received from feme very intemperate pens, and for this plain reafor!. 


and whenever oropofi lions for ihe reformation of our reprefentafton that] be fetioufiy confidered, which ts 
certainly neceffary, nothing ought to be in contemplation but taking power from the crow., and the arit- 
tneraev-—not ... give it to the mob, but to the middle claffes oF moderate fortune. 1 he proprietor ol an 
cltatcof cr.l. a year ii as much intmfted in the prefervation of order and of property, as the {>■ tidior of 
fifty thou (and ; but the people without property have a dircA and pofitivc interdt in public contuttui, and 
the eonfeqiie.it divifion of that property, of which they are dtttitute. Hence the neceffi.y, a^reiiuig one 
in the prerent moment, of a militia rank and tile, of property; the 'effenual coupteeppifc rfrafenbUe. in 
a!e-!iutife kitchens, dubbing their pence to have the Rights of Man read to them, oy which mould he mi- 
dei Hood (in Europe, not in Ame.ica) the right to plunder. Eet theftateof trance at pr.tent be coolly 
cp. i fide ted, and it will be found to originate abfolutely in population, without propeity being represented ; 
it exhibits femes fuch as can never take place in America. See the National Affembly of a great empire, 
at the evifis of its fate, bllmingto the hstaugiies of the Paris populace, the female populace of St. Antoine, 
.nod the pie fide nr formally anfwering and Haltering them! Will fuch Ipetlacle* ever be feen in 'lie Anie- 
rican Congrtfs ? Can tbar be a well coidtituted government, in which the moft precious moments are ,o 
euiifumed f The place ofaffemtling (Pails) is alone Jufiickmt to endanger the conllimtion. 


becaufe 
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bccaufe it is certain that they have not done much which was not called for by the 
people. 

Before the revolution is condemned in the grofs, it fhauld be confidered what extent 
of liberty was demanded fay the three orders in their cafxiers ; and this in particular is 
uecellary, fmee thole very cahiers are quoted to fliew the milchlevous proceedings of 
the National Affembly. Here are a few of the ameliorations demanded ; to have the 
trial by jury, and the habeas corpus of England # ; to deliberate by head, and not by 
order, demanded by the nobility themfehes f; to declare all taxes illegal and fuppreffed 
*—but to grant them anew for a year J; to abolifh for ever the capitatneries |; to ef* 
tablifli a caijfe nationah feparce inaccejfibk a toute influence du pouvoir executiff jj; that all 
the intendants ftiould be fuppreffed ||; that no treaties of commerce fliould be made but 
with the content of the ftaces^[: that the orders of begging monks be fuppreffed** : 
that all monks be fuppreffed, and their goods and eliates fold ft: that tvthes be for ever 
fuppreffed JJ ; that all feudal rights, duties, payments, and fervices, be abolifhed § § ; that 
falaries (jraitemeni pecuniare) be paid to the deputies (j|| ; that the permanence of the 
National Affembly is a neceffary part of its exiilenee^f: that the Baftillebe demolifli- 
ed *** **** : that the duties of aides* on wine, brandy, tobacco, fait, leather, paper, iron, oil, 
and foap, be fuppreffed Jff: that the apanages be aboliflied JJJ; that the domaines of the 
king be alienated §§§: that the king's ftuds (haras) be fuppreffed J)[||J ; that the pay of the 
foldiers be augmented ^ at ^ e kingdom be divided into diltncS,and the elections 

proportioned to population and to contributions #### ; that all citizens paying a determi¬ 
nate quota of taxes vote in the parochial affemblies tfff - that it is mdifpenfable in the 
flates-general to confult the Rights of Man JJ JJ; that the deputies fhall accept of no place, 
penfion, grace, or favour §§§§, 

From this detail of the inftrufitions given by the nation, I will not affert that every 
thing which the National Affembly has decreed is juffihable; but it may be very fairly 
concluded, that much the greater part ox their arrets, and many that have been the molt 
violently arraigned, are here exprefsly demanded. To reply that thefe demands are 
not thofe of the nation at large, but of particular bodies only, is very wide from the 
arguments efpecially as the moft virulent enemies of the revolution, and particularly 
Mdlieurs Burke and De Calonne, have from thefe cahiers , deduced fuch conclufions as 

* Nob* Au$ihy p. 23. dr tots, p. 1$. T Ettit de Peronne, p* i r. Nob ; DanphUty p, 119. 
f Nob, VourahiSy p. 4. A ob. Sadis ^ p 46. Nob, Pays de Iahouf\ p. 3* Net?* ^tiefnoy, p. 6* Nob* 
Sms j p. 3. Nob Thimirais y p, 3* Ckrgv du Bi?^rbonmh f p 6. ChtM du Bas Eir&gfin, p. 10. 

f Too numerous to quote, of both Nobility and Tiers/ § Many \ Nobility as well as Tiers< 

J1 Nob, Se&Onnti p. 14. T* Elat p. 42. T, Elat d'Auvergney p. 9* ^ Ato/ de Riom y p 23. 

*J Nob. NizcnjotS) p Nob. Bas Ltmofin, p 12 f + 7 ". M’at du IIout Pivarais , p< 18. 

Nob, Rheimsi p 16, Nob Au^sne, p, 41. ft Nob. Toulon } p* 18. § § Too many to quote* 

|||| Nob, Nomery en Lorain , p, 10. 

«]■ *[[ Nob. Nantes o Median, p. k6. Previns IN MoitUrauxy art. 1. Rennes, art. 19, 

Nob, Parts , p 14. ft+ Nob, Nitty le Francois % MS. Nob. Lytm % p* 16. Nob. Bugcy % 

p. 28. Nob. Paris , p* 22. Nf?b* Ponthieu 7 p* 32. Nob. Chartres^ p - 9 - Nob* Auxsrrt 9 

art. 74. j Nob. Bugey. p, 11 Nob, Montargis* p 18 Nob Parts 9 p. I It. Nob. Bourbonnois^ 

p* 12* Nob Nancy % p. 23. Nob, Angoumois > p. 20. Nob Pays He Labour y fol. 9. 

|| [||[ Nob Beiiuvois, p. 18. Nob. Troyes, p. 25 Nob Limoges* p. 31- 

**** N, It at de Lyot?} p- 7 Ni/mss, p. 13. CoUniin t art. 7. ffff T* Elat RettfUs, art. 15. 

ttti T. Etat Nifmes, p. ru 

JJ T. Elat Pont a Moiifw* p- 17. Air. Burke fays, Cf When the fevers! orders, in their fevcral 
bailiiages, had met in the year 17^9, to cltooie and inllruft their reprefeutativcs, they were the people 
France: whlUFthey were in that date, in no One of their inftru&uins did they charge, or ever him at 
any of t,Sofe things which have drawn upon the ufbrping alTembly the denotation of the rational pan of 
mankind*’* 
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faked their purpofe ; and if they are made authority for condemning the tranfaclions i i 
that kingdom, they certainly are equal authority for iupporting thofe tranfaSipns* I 
(ball make but one obfevvation on thefe demands. The affemblies that drew them up, 
inofi certainly never demanded, in exp refs terms, the abolition of the monarchy, or 
the transfer of all the regaLauthority to the deputies ; but let it be coolly confidered, 
what fort of a monarchy mu ft neceffariiy remain, while an ailembly is permanent, with 
power to abolilh tyihes; to fupprefs the intendants; not only to vote, but to keep the 
public money; to alienate the king’s domains; and to fupprefs his finds: to abolifh 
the capiiainerkSy and deftroy the Baftille ;—the aflembly that is called upon to do all 
this, is plainly meant to be a body foiely pofluffing the legiflative authority; it is evi¬ 
dently not meant to petition the king to do it; becaufe they would have ufed, in this 
cafe, the form of exprefiion fo common in other parts of the cabiers 7 that His Majejly 
will have the goodnejs^ &:c. 

The refult of the whole inquiry cannot but induce temperate men to conclude, that 
the abolition of tytbe, of feudal fervices and payments, of the gahelle or fait-tax, of 
that on tobacco, of the entries* of all excifes on manufactures, and of all duties on 
tranfit, of the infamous proceedings in the old courts of juftice, of the defpotic prac¬ 
tices of the old monarchy, of the militia regulations, of the monafteries and nunneries, 
and of numberlefs other abufes; I lay, that temperate men niufl conclude, that the 
advantages derived to the nation are of the very fir ft importance, and fuch as mu ft 
inevitably fecure to it, as long as they continue, an uncommon degree of profperity* 
The men who deny the benefit of fuch events, mud have fomethlng (inifler in their 
views, or muddy in their underflandings. On the other hand, the extenfive and un- 
neceflary ruin brought on fo many thoufands of families, of all deferiptions, by vio¬ 
lence, plunder, terror, and injuftice, to an amount that is (hewn in the utter want of 
the precious metals, the flag nation of induftry, and the poverty and mifery found 
amongft many, is an evil of too great a magnitude to be palliated. The nourifhmeot 
of the mod pernicious cancer in the date, public credit; the deluge of paper money; 
the violent and frivolous extinction of rank the new fyftem of taxation, apparently 
fo hurtful to landed property; and a reftridled corn trade; all thefe are great deduc¬ 
tions from public felicity, and weigh the heavier in the fcale, becaufe urmeceflary to 
effect the revolution. Of the nature and durablenefs of the conftitution eftabli/hed, 
prudent men will not be eager to prophefy ; it is a new experiment f, and cannot be 

tried 

* It is fo bccaufe the inequality remains as great as if tides had remained, bat built on its worft balls, 
■wealth The nobility were bad, but not fo bad as Mr, CHriftie makes them; they did not wait till the 
Etats GenerauXf before they agreed to renounce their pecuniary privileges, Eetters on the Re v. of France f 
vol. l. p. ”74> The flrft meeting of the dates was May 5, 17^9 ; but the nobility affcmbled at the JLouvrc, 
December 20, r 7addrefled the king, declaring that intention. 

f After all that has been fa id of late years, on the fubjedi of conflitutlons and governments by various 
writers in England, hot more efpecictlly m France, one circum fiance mu ft ftrike any attentive reader; it 
is, that none of the writers who have pufhed the mo ft forward in favour of new fy Items, have faid any 
thing to convince the unprejudiced part of mankind, that experiment is not as neceflary a means of know¬ 
ledge in relation to government, asm agriculture, or any other branch of natural phildfophy. Much has 
been faid in favour of the American government, and I believe with ptrfedl juftice, rmjming as far as the 
experiment extends ; but it is fair to cohfidcr it as an rmperfeft experiment, extending no further than the 
energy of perfonal virtue, feconded by the moderation attendant on a circulation not remarkably active* 
We learn, by Mr. Payne, that genera] Washington accepted no falary as commander of their troops, nor 
any as prefident of their kgtfkture— an inftance that docs honour to their government, their country, and 
to human nature ; but it may be doubted, whether any fuch In fiances will occur two hundred years hence I 
The exports of the United States now amount to 20 millions of dollars ; when they amount to 5^0 millions, 
# when great wealth, vaft cities, a rapid circulation, and, by conference, iminenfe private £pr tunes are form- 
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tried or examined on old ideas ; but the efforts, good and bad* * here arranged, in np* 
pofuiDn to each other are vi/ihle to every ev^ ; the advantages are recognized; the 
evils are ft*]u On thde ciieumlUmces we are cOnipetent to reafoix 

1792. 

IT may afford the reader Tome fatisfaflion to notea few clrcum fiances of theftate o£ 
France at the op nmg of 179?, which I draw from the correfpondence of iome friends,, 
on whole accuracy 1 can rely* 

Agriculture *—Small proprietors, who farm their awn lands, are in a very improved 
and eafy filtration ; renters are proportionably fo, to the degree in which their landlords 
have not been able to acquire in new rents, the payments from which the land has been 
freed. Owners of meadows, woods, and a variety of articles for which no tythe was 
paid before, gain much Ids than others whofe property ufed to be fubjebt to that bur¬ 
then. In regard to the payment of rent, there is a di(Unction between the north and 
fouth of {he Loire; in the former, rents continue to be paid ; but to the fouth, many 
landlords have been unable to receive a penny; and here a difference is obfervable; ab- 
fentees, who were not beloved, or whofe agents are difiiked, are in an ill fituation ; 
but others, who refide, or who, though abfent, are beloved, are paid proportionally 
to the ability of the metayer^ which fpecies of tenant is chiefly found fouth of the Loire. 
The laft crop (of 1791) is laid to have been fhort ; in a good year, in Picardy, forty 
{heaves gave a feptier of wheat, of 24otb-; but now it takes fifty to fixiy. This circujn- 
ftance, however, cannot be general, as the price plainly proves: for January 7th, 1792, 
price at Paris of wheat was 22 to 28 livres, with affignats at 36 per cent, dilcount, a 
remarkable proof, that the molt depreciated paper currency will anfwer every purpofe 
for objects of phyfical ncceffity, and daily confumption. The difeount on this paper* 
is greater than ever was foretold by thole who predicted an enormous rife of all the ne- 
ceffaries of life ; a proof how new the fcience of politics is, and how little able the moll 
ingenious men are to forctel the effedts of any fpecified event. The fale of the national 
ellates has been of late very flow, which is aftrange circumftance, fmcethe rapidity of 
their transfer ought to have been proportioned to the difeount upon alii gnats, for an 
obvious realbn; for, while land is to be acquired with money, the more depreciated 
paper is, the greater the benefit to the purchafer. While the tale of the eftates lafted 
with any degree of brifitnefs, the common price, of fitch as have come to my know¬ 
ledge, was 20 to 30, and even more years purchafe; at which rate the advantages at¬ 
tending inveltments may be great. 


e< 3 , will fitch fpe&acks be found? Will their government then be as faultlefs as it appears at prefent ? It 
may. Probably it will itill be found excellent; but we have no convidfon, no proof $ it is in the womb 
of time—the experiment is not .made. Such temarks however, ought always to be accompanied with the 
adrajffion, that the Hritifli government has been experimented.—With what retail l— Let a debt of 2^0 
nfSJiots—let feven years war—let Bengal and Gibraltar-—let 30 millions sterling of national burthens, taxes, 
rates, tythes, and monopolies—let theta anf wer.— 

* The grols abufe which has been thrown on the French nation, and particularly on llieir affirm- 
folks, in terrain pamphlets, and whhotit mtemipdon, in feveial of eur newfpapers, ought to be deprecated, 
by every man who tads lor the future intcrefh of this country. It is in fome inflances carried to fo fe rn- 
dalous an excels, that we imiffc liejctflarily give extreme difgult to thoufands of people, who may hereafter 
have an ample opportunity to mlt and a 8 under the influence of imp.dtaons unfavourable towards a coun¬ 
try uupio^ohtd, baa loaded them with fo much contumely^ foi 4 nation groaning under a debt of 

240 millions that deadens ttat very idea of future energy, tbiafeems, to ufe the milddt language, to ba 
at lea [l very imprudent. 
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Cetn’^rce arJ manufacluret.-The refult of the vaft. difccvr.t upon 3:Ti*nats has, in 
V i?': -; to the national ioduftrv, been almoft contrary to what many perjbns, my !• 
informed e*w&A Early in the confufiojt of the revolution, not!nng flittered : k » 
verely as mat La&rfSs; but l am now (179a) informed, that there is much more^. 
iIon and emplovment in them than fome time paft, when the general afpeft of ainm 
was lefs alarming. The very circm tftanCe which, according to common ideas, Hiou 
have continued their depreffion, has moft unaccountably revived them intone meaiure 
1 mean the depreciation of the affignats. Paper currency has been at io low a pitch, 
that every fpecies of goods has been preferr« in payments ; matter manuiatturers pav¬ 
in''’ their workmen, &c. in affignats, by which bread is purchafed at a price piopoi 
ti cried to the crop, can fell the pro do a of that labour to fuch an advantage, as to create 
demand enough to animate their hufinefs: a mod curious political combination, whic.i 
feems to fhew, that in circumttances where evils are of the molt alarming tendency, 
there is a re-a&ion, an under-current, that works again(t the apparent tide, and brings 
relief, even from the very nature of the misfortune. Combine this with the point oi 
depreffion of England, in all her wars, as explained with fuch talents by the ingenious 
Mr. Chalmers, and fomething of a fimilarity will ftrike the reflecting reader, i he lots 
by the depreffion of affignats has not been by any interior traniactions, but by thole 
with foreign powers. In confcquence of it, the courfe of exchange rofe at lajt lu high, 
that the lofs to the kingdom has been great, but by no means fo great as feme have 
imagined, who iuppofed the intercourfe to be moving m the fame ratio as in preceding 
periods. But this is no light error; the evil of exchange, hke all other political evils, 
corrects itfelf; when it is very, much again(l a people, they neceflanly Eflen their con- 
fumption of foreign commodites ; and on the contrary, foreign nations con.ume theirs 
very freely, becaufe fo eafily paid for* Through the month of January, 1792, the 
courfe of exchange between us and Paris, has been about ii> on an average; reckoning 
the par at 20 (which, however, is not.exact), here is 40 per cent again ! , i ranee; de- 
duft for the difeounr on affignats, and this apparent enormity of evil is reduced to 
4 per cent. Through the month of January, 1791, the courfe was 2^} u ; s JjLMi 
p e r cent, difadvantage, and deducing live for the difcount on affignats, the real di.a* - 
vantage was ten. Thus the exchange in January, 1792, is 6 per cent more favoura¬ 
ble to France than in 1791; a remark, however, which muft not be extended to any 

other cafe, and touches not on the internal mifehiefs. of a depreciated currency.. 

feems to (hew, that the evils of their fltuation, fo little underftood by the genera.ny oi. 
people here, are correding themfelves, relative to foreigners, through the operation 
of the C aLiles I have mentioned* It is at the fame time to be remarked, that while the. 
price of corn, and other things, in which there is no competition by.foreigners, i ::es 
merely on account of a fcarcitv, real or apprehenhve; at ms lame time, iw) 
bought by foreigners, or which can be bought by them, has rilen great*)'; tor e i 
thcclothof Abbeville, a French commodity, has rilen from 30 hvres to 40 uyre, u-e 
auln; andcopner, a foreign commodity, has mcreaied, it is a— U*.-' .n ti. pc 0 
the Norman manuiadurers to the National Affembly, ic percent, hue., a.fab;-;,; may 
fuffer: but if their pins fell proportionally with other things, the evil, it mult b. admit- 

ted, tends to correft it Self. , 

Finances ,—The prominent feature is the immenuty of the debt) v.v.ich mci^a.uii v “ V 
hour. That which bears intereft may be about 5,0003000*000 liv, ; and aiiignats* t til*, 
debt not bearing mtereft, maybe grofsly eftimated at i,5o^>0°c,ooo In*; 111 
6,500,000*000 liv* or 284*375,0001 fterlmfji a debt of fuch enornpty, that noth; \ ■ 
the moll regular, and well paid revenue, could enable the kingdom to lupport it. ^ 
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annual deficit may be reckoned about 250,000,000 liv. at prefent, but improvable by a 
better collection of the revenue. 

The following is the account for the month of February 1790: 

Recette, — — 20,00^,000 


Depenfes extraordinaire de 1792, 
Id. pour 1791, — 

A dvances au de part de Paris, # 
Deficit, — 


12,00 ,coo 

2 ,(. 00,003 

1,00c, coo 
43,000,000 

58,000,000 


I am afraid that any attempt to fupport fuch infinite burthens mud continue to de¬ 
luge the kingdom with paper, till, likecongrefs dollars in America, circulation ceafes al¬ 
together. There feems to be no remedy but a bankruptcy, which is the bed, eafiefl;, 
and mod beneficial meafure to the nation, that can be embraced; it is alio the modjult 
and the mod honourable; all diifting expedients are, in faft, more mifchievous to the 
people, and yet leave government as deeply involved as if no recourfe had been made 
to them. If the milice bourgeoifie of Paris is fo interefled in the funds as to render this 
too dangerous, there does not appear to be any other rule of conduct than one great 
and lad appeal to the nation, declaring that they mud either dedroy public credit, or 
be dedroyed by it. If the National Affembty have not virtue and courage enough thus 
to extricate France, fhe mud at all events remain, however free, in a date of political 
debility. 

The impodibility of levying the (zconomifies land-tax, is found in France to be as 
great in practice as the principles of it were abfurd in theory. 1 am informed (Feb. 
1792,) that the confufion arifing from this caufe, in alrnod every part of the kingdom, 
is great *. The tax of 300 millions, laid on the rental of France, would not be more 
than as. 6d. in the pound ; too great a burthen on juft political principles, but not a very 
oppreffive one, had it been once fairly afleffed, and never afterwards varied. But, bv 
purfuing the jargon of th eproduit net, and making it variable, indead of fixed, every fpe- 
cies of inconvenience and uncertainty has arifen. The affembly divided the total among 
the departments ; the departments the ,quotas among the didricts; the didricts among 
the municipalities ; and the nuinicipalities affembled for the ad’effment of individuals: 
the fame decree that fixed the tax at 300 millions, limited it alfo not to exceed one-fifth 
of the preduit net ; every man had therefore a power to rejeft any affeffment that exceed¬ 
ed that proportion; the confequence was, the total afligned to the municipalities was 
fcarcely any where to be found, but upon large farms, let at a money-rent in the north 
of France; among the fmall proprietors of a few acres, which fpread over fo large a part 
of the kingdom, they all fcreened themfelves under definitions, of what the prodidt net 
meant; and the refult was, that the month of December, which ought to have produced 
40 millions, really produced but 14. So practicable has this vifionary nonfenfe of the 
produit net proved, under the difpenfations of a mere democracy, though a fling nomi¬ 
nally f by reprefentatives. The fa£t has been, that this ill conceived and ill-laid land- 


* The inequalities and the numerous tnjnfttcea'which hare flipped into the valuations of landed property 
excite a general dlfeontent againit the new fy ft cm of taxation.—Speech of the Prefident of the Dili, of Ton- 
iicre at the bar. 

t Whether nominally or really, is not of confequence* if effective qualifications ef property be not at 
•very fttp the guard, as in the American confutation, 

tax. 
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tax, which, under a different management, and under the orderly government of the 
fettled part of America, might have been effectively productive, has been fo contrived, 
that it never will, and never can produce what it was eftimated at in France. The peo¬ 
ple without property have a direct intereft in feconding the refufals of others to pay, 
that are in the loweEt claffes of property, and who can really ill afford it; one great ob¬ 
jection to all land taxes, where poffeflions are much divided. With power in fuch hands, 
the refifal is effective, and the national treafury is empty. Hut fuppofing fuch enor¬ 
mous difficulties overcome, and thefe little properties valued and taxed on f'ome practi¬ 
cable plan, from that moment there muff be a new* valuation every year; for, if one has 
wealth enough to improve beyond the capacity of the reff, they immediately fhift a pro¬ 
portion of their tax on him ; and this has accordingly happened, early as it is in the day, 
and indeed is inherent in the nature of the tax as promulgated by the affembly *. Thus 
annual afieflments, annual confufion, annual quarrels and heart-burnings, and annual 
oppreffion, muff be the confequence; and all this, becaufe a plain, fimple, and practi¬ 
cable mode of affeffment was not laid down by the legillatureitfelf, inffead of leaving it 
to be debated and fought through 500 legislatures, on the plan, purely ideal and theo¬ 
retical, of the mcmomijles ! 

Police of Com. —The National Affembly has been of late repeatedly employed in re¬ 
ceiving complaints from various departments, relative to the fcarcity and high price of 
corn, and debates on it arife, and votes pafs, which are printed to fatisfy the people that 
all precautions are taken to prevent exportation. Such a conduct fhews, that they tread 
in the fteps of Monf. Necker, and that they confequently may expeCt, with a crop but 
flightly deficient, to fee a famine. In the Gazette Rationale, of March 6, 1792, I read, 
in the Journal of the Affembly, Inquietudes—precautions prifes—commiffaires envoyes— 
veiller d la fubfidar.ee du peuple ■ fonds pour acheter des grains chess Petr anger—dips mil¬ 
lions- &c. Now this is precifely the blind and infatuated conduct of Monf. Necker. If 
thefe fteps are neceffiry to be taken, (which is impoflible,) why talk of and print them ? 
Why alarm the people by fliewing yourfelves alarmed ? Forty-five millions lofs, in the 
hands of M. Necker, purchafed not three days corn for France; ten millions will not 
purchaie one day’s confumption ! but the report and parade of it will do more mifehief 
than the lofs of five times the quantity: without being in France,'I am clear, and can rely 
enough upon principles to know, that thefe meafures will raise, not fink the price. 
One of the many inftances in legiflation, that proves the immenfe difference (regarding 
the cafes of France and the United States) between a reprefentation of mere population 

and one of property ! M - pourprevenir les inquietudes qui pourroient arriver Fannie 

prochaine <?/ ksftiyantes, Paffemblee doit s’cccupcr des ce moment d’un plan general fur les 
fubflanceS '— 'I here is but one plan, absolute freedom ; and you will fhew, by accept¬ 
ing or rejecting it, whatclafs of the people it is that you reprefent. Proclaim a free trade, 
and from that moment ordain that an inkftand be crammed inffantly into the throat of 
the firft member that pronounces the word corn. 

Prohibition cf the Export of the Ra-w Materials of Mamifilures .—The laft information 
I have had from France is a confirmation of the intelligence our newlpapers gave, that 
the National Affembly had ordered a decree to be prepared for this prohibition. It 
feems that the matter manufacturers of various towns, taking the advantage of the great 
decline of the national fabrics, made heavy complaints to the National Affembly; and, 

* “ ^ u Jf ,tot l ac hs operations preUminaires ftronl terminhs les oJKciers municipaux el let commiffhires adimntt 
JeronU en humme d wfticncef evaluation du revenue net det differenSes proprietes foncieres de la comniunanle feilion 
par feft ion. Journal des hints Gen. tom. xvj. p. 51 o. J 
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among other means of redrefe, demanded- a prohibidtm of the export of cotton t iilk ? 
woo), leather, and, in general, of all raw materials, k was ! h\ mum fly oppofed by a few 
men, better.-aiequamted than the common mail-with political principles, but in. vaifrj 
and orders were given to prepare the decree, which I am affured v.ill pafs. As I have 
in various papers in the “ Annuls of Agriculture” entered mud; at large into this nuef- 
riou, I Audi only nn rion a few circumltances here, to convince France, if pofflble, of 
the imfchievous and molt pernicious tendency of fuch a fyflem, which will be attended 
with events little thought of at prefent in that kingdom. As it is idle to have recourfe 
to reafoning when fafta are at hand, it is only neceflary to deferibe the effeil of a fnul- 
lar prohibition in the cafe of wool in England; — rit, The price is funk by it 50 per cent, 
below that of ail the countries around us, which, as Ls proved by documents unqueftion- 
abltyamounts to a land-tax of between three and four millions fterling j being fo much 
taken from land and given to manufactures, ad, Not to make them flourish ; for a 
fefiond curious fa£t is, that of all the great fabrics of England that of wool is ieaft prof- 
perom:, and has been regularly mofl complaining, of which the proofs are before the 
public: the policy therefore has failed ; and becanfe it tails in England, it is going to 
be adopted in Fi ance, The home monopoly of wool gives to the manufacturers lb great 
a profit, that they arc not felicitous about any extern mu of their trade beyond the home 
product; and to this it is owing that no foreign wool, bpunifh alone excepted, (which is 
not produced here,) is imported into England. The fame thing will happen in France; 
the home-price will fall; the landed mtereft will be robbed ; and the manufacturer, tail¬ 
ing the tweets of monopoly, will no longer import as before : the fabric at large will re¬ 
ceive no increafe; and all the efieft will be, to give the matter manufacturer a great 
profit on a fmall trade : he will gain, but the nation will lofe. 3d, The mail flourifh- 
ing manufacture of England is that of cotton, of which the manufacturer is fo far from 
having a monopoly, that 1 ^tbs of the material are imported under a duty, and our own 
exportable dutyfree. The next (poffibjy the fir it) is that of hardware ; EngHfli iron is 
exported duly free, and the import of foreign pays 2I. 16$. ad. a ton ; 3 :Adifh coats ex¬ 
ported in vaft quantities. Glafs exhibits the lame fpeftacle ; Enghih kelp exportable 
duty free, and 16s. 6d. a ton on foreign ; raw Talk pays 3s. a lb. on import; export of 
Brisifh hemp and flax undreiTed is free, foreign pays a duty on import; Britifh rags, f r 
making paper, exportable duty free ; tin wrought tin, lead, and copper all exportable 
cither free, or under a flight duty. The immenfe prbgrefs made by thefe manufactures, 
particularly hardware, cotton, glafs, flax, and earthen-ware, another in which no mono¬ 
poly of material can exift, is known to all Europe; they are among the greatell fabrics 
in the world, and have rifen rapidly ; but note (for it merits the attention of France) 
that wool has experienced no fuch rife *. Our policy in wool Hands'bn fa£t, therefore 
convitled of rottennefs ; and this is precifcly the policy which the new government of 
France copies, and extends to every raw material! 4th, The free trade in raw mate¬ 
rials is neceii’ary, like the free trade in corn, not to fend thofe materials abroad, but to 
lecure their production at home; and lowering the price, by giving a monopoly to the 
buyer, is not the way to encourage farmers to produce. 5th, France imports filk and 
wool to the amount of 50 or 6 q millions a year, and exports none, or next to none ; 
why prohibit an export, which in fettled rimes does not take place ? At the prefent mo¬ 
ment, the export either takes piace, or it does not lake place ; if the latter, why prohibit 
a trade which has no exiftence ? If it does not take place, it proves that the manufac- 

* Exports 17^7, 4*75^! c 9d‘ k 176?* 4 # 2 77 >* 6 *‘ In *777* 3>74M37 ] * la 5,687,795k 
See ibis fubjeft fully exammed, Armais of Agriculture, vol. x, p, z 3^ 
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turers cannot buy it as heretofore : is that a reafon why the farmers fhoul'd not produce 
it- Your manufacturers cannot buy, and you will not let foreigners; what is that but 
telling your hulbandmen that they ihall not produce ? Why then do the manufacturers 
aik this favour ? They are cunning, they very well know why : they have the fame view 
as their brethren in England—ibiely that of stnkjng the price, and thereby putting 
money in their own pockets, at the expence of the landed intereft! 6th, All the towns 
of France contain but fix millions of people; the manufacturing towns not two milli¬ 
ons; why are twenty millions in the country to be cheated out of their property, in 
order to favour onc-tenth of that number in towns ? ytb; In various paffages of thefe 
travels, I have Ihewn the wretched flate of French agriculture, for want of more fheep ; 
tile new fyftem is a curious way to effect an increafe — by lowering the profit of keeping 
them . Sth, The French manufacturers, under the old fyftem of freedom^ bought raw 
materials from other nations, to the amount of feveral millions, belides working up all 
the produce of France ; if finking the price be not their objetl, what is. Can they dc- 
fire to do more than this ? If under their new government their fabrics do not ilourifh 
as under the old one, is that a reafon for prohibition and redaction, for robbery and 
plunder of the landed intereft, to make good their own Ioffes ? And if fudi a demand 
is good logic in a manufacturer's couming-houfe, is that a-reafon for its being received 

in a NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ! I 

One of tlie moll: curious enquiries that can be made by a traveller, is to endeavour 
to afeertain how much percent* a capital inverted in land, and in farming-dock, will re¬ 
turn for cultivation in different countries ; no perfen, according to my knowledge, has 
attempted to explain this very important but difficult problem. The price of land, the 
intereft of money, the wages of labour, the rates of all forts of products, and the amount 
of taxes, rnuft be calculated with fame degree of precifion, in order to analyfe this com¬ 
bination* I have for many years attempted to gain information on this curious point, 
concerning various countries* If a man in England buys land rented at an acre,, 
at thirty years purchafe, and cultivates it himlelf, making live rents, he will not make 
more than from 4* to 5 per cent, and at molt 6, fpeaking of general culture, and not 
eftimating Angular fpots or circuinftaifces, and including the capital inverted in both land 
and ftock. I learn, from the correrpondence of the bert farmer, and the great eft cha¬ 
racter the new world has produced, certain circumftances, which enable me to affert with 
confidence, that money inverted on the fame principles, in the middle ftates of North 
America, will yield confiderably more than double the return in England, and in-many 
inftances the treble of it. To compare France with thefe two cafes, is very difficult: 
had the National Affembly done for the agriculture of the kingdom what France had a 
right to expedl from freedom, the account would have been advantageous. For buy¬ 
ing at 30 years purchafe, Hocking the fame as in England, and reckoning prod tuffs* 6 
per cent lower in price (about the fait), the total capital would have paid from 5! to 6 J 
per cent.; land-tax reckoned at 3s* in the pound, which is the proportion of the total 
tax to the rental of the kingdom *. It is true, that thecourfe of exchange would make 

* But this Uncbinx is variable, and therefore fmpoillble to rfb’rnate accurately ; if you remain no better 
farmers than your French neighbours, it i-s fa imich ; but if you improve, you are raffed, and they are 
funk; all that hae and can belaid again ft tythes beats wuh equal force againff filch a tax And though 
this impofition cannot go by the prefent law beyond 4s. in the pound', it would be very eafy to {hew, by a 
plain calculation, that 4$. in the pounds rtfiiig with improvement is a tax impofliofe to be borne by one who 
improves; a d confeqiiently, that U a dirt£fc tax on improvement ; and it is a tax in the very worft form* 
hncethe power to lay and inforce it, is not in the government of the kingdom^ but in the municipal govern¬ 
ment of the padfh Voor neighbour with whom you may be on iU terms, has the power to tax you ;.no 
futh pilvate heart-burnings and tyranny ate found in exeifes. 
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an enormous difference, for when exchange is at 15, this ratio percent, iuftead of 5-t 
becomes 11, if the capital is remitted from Britain: but as that immenfe lids (50 per cent) 
on the exchange of France arifes from the political ftate of the kingdom, the lame circum- 
Uances which caufe it would be effimated at fo much hazard and danger. But bring 
to account the operations of the National Affembly, relating to the non-inclofure of 
commons; the land-tax, variable with improvements (an article fufficient to ftifle the 
thoughts of fuch a thing) ; the export of corn at an end ; the tranfport every where 
impeded ; and your granaries burnt and plundered at the plealure of the populace, if 
they do not like the price; and, above all, the prohibition of the export of all materials of 
manufactures, as wool, &c. and it is fufficient ly clear, that America offers a vaftly more eli¬ 
gible field for the iuvellment of capital in land than France does; a proof that the meafures 
of the National Affembly have been ill-judged, ill advifed, and unpolitical: I had ferious 
thoughtsof fettling in that kingdom,in order tofartu there; but the two meafures adopted, 
of a variable land-tax, and a prohibition of the export of wool, damped my hopes, ardent 
as they were, that I might have breathed that fine climate, free from the extortions of 
a government, flupid in this refpect as that of England It is however plain enough 
that America is the only country that affords an adequate profit, and in which a man 
who calculates with intelligence and precifion can think of inverting his capital. How 
different would this have been, had the National Affembly conducted themfelves on 
principles direftlv contrary .; had they avoided all land-taxes * ; had they preferved the 
free corn-trade, a trade of import more than'of export; had they been iilent upon in- 
clolures; and done nothing in relation to raw materials, the profit of inveftments would 
have been higher in France than in America, or any country in the world, and immenfe 
capitals would have flowed into the kingdom from every part of Europe; fcarcity and 
famine would not have been heard of, and the national wealth would have been equal to 
all the exigencies of the period. 

C ha p. XXII.—- Vines. 

THE number of notes I took, in mod of the provinces of the kingdom, relative to 
•the culture of vineyards, was not inconfiderable; but the difficulty of reducing the 
infinite variety of French meafures, of land and liquids, to a common fhmdard, added to 
an unavoidable uncertainty in the information itfelf, renders this the mod perplexing 
inquiry that can be conceived. It was an object to afeertain the value given to the foil 
lay this culture; the amount of the annual produce; and the degree of profit attending 
it; inquiries not undeferving the attention even of politicians, as the chief interefts of a 
country depend, in fome meafure, on fuch points being well underftood. Now there is/ 
Scarcely any product to variable as that of wine. Corn lands and meadow have their bad 

*.T° avoided land-taxes, might very eafily have been made a moil popular meafure, in a kingdom 
fo divided into little properties as France is. No"tax is fo heavy upon a fmall proprietor ; and the atono- 
mftff might have forefecn what lias happened, that fuch little democratic owners would not pay the tax ; 
hut taxes on confumption, laid as in England, and not in the infamous methods of the old government of 
France, would have been paid by them in a light proportion, without 'knowing it j but the aconomiJUs, to 
be conldtent with their old pernicious doctrines, took every itep to make all except land taxes unpopu¬ 
lar; and the people were ignorant enough to be deceived into the opinion, that it was better to pay a tax on 
the bread put into their children 1 # mouths—and, what is worfc, on the land which ought, but does not pro¬ 
duce that bread, than to pay an excife on tobacco and fait; better to pay a tax which i 3 demanded equally, 
whether they have or have not tile money to pay it, than a duty which, mingled with the price of a luxury, 
is paid in theeaficll mode, and at the molt convenient moment. In the writings of the teconomijfes, you 
hear of a free corn-trade, and free export of every thing, being the recompence for a land-tax ; but fee their 
aftions in power—they impofe the burthen, and forget the recompcnfe 1 
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and their good years, but they always yield fomething, and the average produce is rarely 
far removed from that of any particular year. With vines the difference is enormous ; 
this year they yield nothing ; in another, perhaps cafks are wanted to contain 
the exuberant produce of the vintage j now the price is extravagantly high ; and again 
folow, as to menace with poverty all who are concerned in it. Under fuch variations, 
the ideas even of proprietors, who Jive by the culture, are not often correct, in relation to 
the medium of any circumftance: nor is it always eafy to bring individuals to regard ra¬ 
ther the average of a diftricl, than the particular one of their own fields* In many cafes* 
it is more fatisfa&ory to rely on particular experience, when it appears tolerably exa£t, 
than to demand Ideas, fo often vague, of what is not immediately within the practice of 
the man who fpeaks. Thefe difficulties have occurred fo often, and in fo many fhapes, 
that the reader can hardly imagine the labour which it repeatedly coft me to gain that 
approximation to accuracy, which I w r as fortunate enough fometimes to attain* But, 
after all the inquiries I have made, with attention and Induftry, I do not prefume to in- 
fert here an abftraft of my notes as intelligence that can be entirely relied on : I am fa* 
tisfied, that it is impoffible to procure fuch, without application, time, and exertions, 
which are not at the command of many travellers. Contenting myfelf, therefore, with 
the probability of being free from grofs errors, and with the hope of giving fome infor¬ 
mation on the fubjeft, not to be found in other books, I venture to fubmie the follow¬ 
ing extraft to the public eye, though it be a refult inadequate to the labour, variety, 
and expefied fuccefs of my inquiries. It is neceffary farther to premife, that the reader 
mull not contrail the circumftance of one place with thofe of another, under the idea 
that a confiderable difference is any proof of error in the account. The price of an ar- 
pent is fometimes out of proportion to the produce; and the profit at other times un¬ 
accounted for by either :—this depends on demand, competition, the divifion of proper* 
ties, the higher or lower ratio of expence, and on various other circumfiances, which, to 
explain fully in each article, would be to enlarge this fingie chapter into a volume ; I 
touch on it here, merely to guard againft conclufions, which are to be made with cau¬ 
tion, The towns named in the following table, are the places where I procured intel¬ 
ligence,—None are inferred in which I did not make the inquiry, as I was at ever)" place 
mentioned in'the margin. 

The rents of vines are named but at few places ; for they are very rarely in any other 
hands than thofe of the proprietor; even where rent is named, there is not one acre io 
an hundred let. 

The price of the product is every where that of the fame autumn as the vintage t 
thofe who can afford to keep their wine have much greater profits ; but as that is a fpe- 
cies of merchandize as much in the power of a dealer as a planter, it ought not to be 
the guide in fuch accounts as thefe. 

Isle or France. — Arpajotu —Rent of fome to So livres; in common 25 livres, 
Expencesin labour, exclusive of vintage, 60 livres (2L ios. gd. per Englifliacre.) Pro¬ 
duce, 6 pieces, of 80 pints, each 1 { bottle, 

EJlawpes *—Meafure 80 perch, of 22 feet. Produce, 10 to 22 pieces. Rent to go 
livres. Labour, 60 livres, (2!. 13s. od. per Englifh acre,) vintage excluded. 

Orleans. — Price in the town, 150,livres the piece, of 240 bottles, and retail 6 to 10 fl 
the pint, of bottle* Rent 45 livres. Labour, 40 livres. vintage excluded (il, 13s. gd* 
per Englilh acre.) Arpent of 40,000 feet, 

5 * of ditto ,—Meafure ioo perch, of 20 feet. Produce, 7 pieces, and in a good year 
12* Rent, 36 livres. Labour, 40 livres. (il. 13s. iod. per Englilh acre.) 
vql* iv* 3 L 
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S Rent-ii common, 35 lo 53 livres, of the bell 63 litres the f*. 

t-r.'c. IVaiuc*, teq to twelve pieces, an J to twenty-two.-Vccount here. 

Produce, t1 pieces, at 20 liv. 220 liv. 
Expences, - - 156 


Rent*’ 

6b livres 

Taiilfe, nbodt ‘ 

12 

Vitigtienae-, • 1 

? 

Labour, 

46* 

Props, ■ * - ‘ 

6 1 tf. 

Vintage, 

33 ' 


136 10 


Pro&t, 


C4 


Price, 220 liv. (9I. 6s. 4c!. per Englilh 
acre). 


i t 

They renew fome of the vines every year, by laying down {hoots, called generally 
prD'-Jp.s, but her s^.faufes, five hundred per annum, at $cf. the.hundred. They ma¬ 
nure to the amount of thirteen fmall cart loads, not reckoned in the above account. 
Twenty people necefiary for gathering an arpent, at 12/ 1 day, and food. Vines 
are lb met fines much damaged by fro ft s in the fpring. 

Berry. — Vatan. —No props ; give four hoeings. Fartjfe. 1 iivre 1 r f. the hundred. 
Rarely let. Produce, three pieces per feteree, fo me fix or eight; price now 24 livres. Rent, 
Co livres. Produce, 168 livres ( 61 . 13s. 10J. per Englilh acre.) To plant a feteree, 
for fetting only, 4S livres to 48 livres; for two years produces nothing; the third a 
little. All agree it is the molt profitable hufpandry, if one be not obliged to fell in the 
vintage, for want of capital to keep the wine. 

Chateauroux .—Very few let. Earth them four times. Produce, 3 pom$ons, or 
pieces, a feteree. Rent, 60 livres. 

Argenton. —Produce five or fix pieces the feteree, each piece 163 bottles. Planted 
about two feet fix inches rquare. UTe props of quartered oak. 

Ouecy.— Brive. —A journal one-fourth of a feteree, 0,41 3 2 ( Pau3en.) In a good 
vear produce two muids, of two hundred and forty-two pints of two bottles, bur not 
general. Price, 3 to 6 f, the pint. Labour, 15 livres, vintage excluded. 

Pont do Rodez. —The plants at four feet fquare ; very old and large. Every where 
quite clean, and in fine order, worked four times. Price, 6 livres for ninety-fix Paris 
pints. Cartona about half an acre. 

Pellecoy. —Pafs vineyards, of which there are many fo fteep, that it is ftrange, how 
men can ftand at their work. One-third of the country untler vines, which are plant¬ 
ed on abfolute rocks, but calcareous. 

Cabors. —Nineteen-twentieths under vines; in regular rows, at four feet; many 
more than two hundred years old. The true vin de Cabors which has a great reputa¬ 
tion, is the produQ: of a range of rocky vineyards, that are upon hills hanging to the 
fouth, and is called grave wine, becaufe of the ftoriey foil. Much fobjedt to ftorms of 
hail. Meafure the feteree, not quite an arpent. Produce, four barriques, each two 
hundred and ten common bottles. Price, 50 livres; fometimes ar 20 or 30 livres ; 
and if two or three plentiful years together, the price of the wine does not exceed the 
calk; laft year 12 livres; co livres the barrique, is 3 livres the dozen. Price, Soo 
livres, the meafure (33I. 18s. id. per 1 nglifh acre) ; fome at 150 livres ( 61 . 6s. iod,); 
alfo at geo livres(12I. 13s. 8d.), Labour, exclufiveof vintage, 30 livres (it. 5s. 4d.j 
Their wines all bear the lea well. The inhabitants and proprietors have little to do in 
the wine trade ; dealers buy up for the merchants at Bourdeaux, who mix thefe wines 

with 
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with their own thin bodied ones, and fell them for claret to the Englift, Dutch, 
'fbey make much brandy ; five barriques make one of brandy, I drank this wins of 
three and ten years old ; the latter 30/. the bottle, and both excellent. 1 imp orted a 
barrique, three years old, at 100 livres prime cofts and charges j and it cod meinfe tny 
cellar in Suffolk 15I. more, in freight, duty, carriage, and charges of all forts. Monf. 
Andoury, aubergifte at the Trois Pm 7 with whom I fettled a correfpondence, might 
fend me good wine; but not putting it into a double barrel, which he promifed, it 
came to me much too weak ; for the via dc Cabot's is full bodied as port, but much 
better, A barriquc I had alfo of another fort of wine, from the Chev. de Cheyron, 
near Leyborne; and, for want of being cafed, it turned out fuch poor llu 9 , that it is 

hardly good enough for vinegar. Without double cafing (and with it, for what I 

know) wines, on a private account^ are tapped and filled up with water, 

Tenlillac.See them, for the fir It time in going fouth, ploughing between the rows 
of vines, at five feet and five and a half feet aftmder, 

AW.— Ox-hoeing the vines 011 a plain; each ox walks on an interval, with a row 
between them ; and yoked with a Hiding yoke, to vary the dUtance from ox to ox. 
Many young plantations of vines. 

Rousillon,— Pia* —Vineyards not reckoned profitable, on land that will do well 
for other produfts : a minatre (twelve hundred Cannes, about forty thoufand feet), 
from five to ten charges, each one hundred and twenty-eight bottles, or pints of Pa¬ 
ris. Good wine, of laft vintage, 6 livres to 10 livres the charge ; but old at 72 

lures. 

Scjearu — The charge contains fixty pots, and weighs three hundred and fixty 
pounds; live charges the muid, and the muid four tonneaux of Bourdeaux ; price 10 
livres, or n livres the charge ; freight from Cette to Dunkirk, 50 livres ic/■ the ton, 
and 20f gratification; duty on export 7 livres. 

Beziers. —Vineyards planted by Abbe Rozier, four feet four inches by three feet 
ten inches, but not regular ; fetin a deep foffe, and covered with flints only. 

Meze. —New vineyards planted in all parts. A feteree, In a common year, gives 
two muids, or four tonneaux ; five hundred and feventy-fix pots to the muid, or feveu 
hundred and fixty-eight bottles, each a Paris pint. Four tonneaux of wine give one 
quintal of brandy, which fells, at prelent, at 122 livres 1 the quinta!. Produce in 
money 96 livres ( 81 . per Englift ecre), labour exclufive ; vintage 15 livres (ih £>s, per 
Eng lift acre). Examined a vineyard, planted one thoufand two hundred and fifty 
plants per feteree ; they were four feet nine inches one way, by four feet fix inches 
the other; each plant therefore occupied feet fquare : rejecting the fraction, 

there would be two thoufand and feventy three in anEnglift acre ; thus the feteree 
is fomething better than half an acre. They are worked twice a year by hand; the 
expence t c; livres the feteree: the cuttings pay the expence of taking. Tiille 3 q/l 
and malting the wine 2 of* the muid ; common price of the wine 24 livres the £on- 
neaux. 

Pijak* —Produce i| muid per feteree, at 50 livres fix hundred and forty bottles, 
or 2/. the bottle. Within two leagues, Frontignan, fo famous for its mufeat wines, a 
feteree of land has there yielded 300 livres, and half as much in a common year* 
Montbafin Is alfo noted for its mufeats, which fells as dear as ihofe of Frontignan : 
three barriques make one muid, or fix hundred and forty bottles: price in a common 
year, embarked at Cette, 300 livres : the red wine of Montbafin, 10c livres the three 
barriques# 

To Nimeu —Several thoufand acres of vines on a level plain. 
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Nimes >~For feveral leagues around, the vineyards yield from one muid to fix per 
fauinee; three, on an average; and the mean price €o livres: meafure, one thoufand 
ieven bundled and mteen Cannes in a faumee, or fjxty-one thoufand feven hundred 
and forty feet* 

, Blaifanee.—An arpent of wheat, one year with another, yields more than an arpcnt of 
vines; but an arpent of vines iell for near double one of arable. 

Amh to Fleur an. — Many vines. Price, 500 livres (ail’. 17s. 6d. per Englifh 

Leitour. Ditto on the ftoney hills. Meafure a fack, that land fown with a f ac k 
ol one hundred and forty five pound wheat. Price 400 livres (17I. ics. per Englifh 

La Merle. Landron. Vines on the hills. Meafure the journal, and fur. her ditto 
in the rich vale on the Garonne: props of willow. Price, icoo livres r^cl per Eim- 
Jilh acre}. V3 * b 

Lan m .—Yellow wine famous. Meafure, arpent. Produce, five or fix barriques. 
Price 1 oco livres the arpent (50!. per Englilh acre). Froduce, 300 livres f 1 d. per 
Englilh acre;* v D v 

Barfac. Sell at §f. or tj. the pas of two feet fix inches ; ninety pas the auln • and 
price 100 livres. Four rows of vines, or four aulns, make the breadth, and ninety pas 
long; are drelfed four tunes a year, for 3 livres: forty-five rows a journal; but fell 
the fpace planted at one price, and the interval at another. The vines so livres to 22 
livres the auln ; the fpaces between at 3 livres. Ninety by 2|, or one hundred and 
eighty feet multiplied by a£, for the breadth four hundred and fifty, and by forty-five 
the number 01 rows, gives twenty thoufand two hundred and fifty fquare feet for a 
journal: forty-five rows, at 22 livres. are 990 livres ; but forty-five by three, the price 
of the interval, 135 livres, average 56; livres, on the fuppofition of half vine, half in¬ 
tervals. Hills that hang to the Garonne, on the N. fide, an immenfe ranee of 
Vines. b 


Cajlres.— In a journal, the half only planted as above, will give, in a good year 
four tonneaux, average i{. Two years ago, 33 livres the tonneaux; this year 60 
hvres to 70 livres: at 40 hvres it is 90 livres per journal. Cafks from the N of E u 
rope, much inferior to French ones, becaufe the Haves are larger and thicker ■ price 
of them, 240 livres the dozen. Journal of Bourdeaux, to arpent de France as ’cfu.S- 
to 1. 

Bordeaux to Cubfac . Ihis country, part palm and part high: produce, five to fix 
barriques on the latter, and to three tonneaux on the other : 1200 livres f6il 8« 
6d. per Englifh acre) a common price; but feme journals rife to 3 coo livres f, cri j is 
3d. per Englifh acre), and even to 4000 livres (191I. j 9 s. 3d.}. ' 

To Cawgiwc.—Produce wine five to fix barriques the journal’: make much brandv * 
five or fix for one; two hundred and twenty bottles are fold at 120 livres; their white 
wine for export is now at 150 livres the tonneaux. The fogs and rains this year when the 
vines were in bloflom, damaged them fo much that the crop will be very poor - which 
they are not forry for, fince another great vintage or two would have ruined them bv 
the low price which is the confequence. They have a fabric of tartar. 

Angoumois. To Petignacs Roulet .—The journal of two hundred lafleach twelve 
reer fquare, gives t± tonneaux ; on good land, four to fix barriques the journal of two 
hundred carreaux of twelve feet fquare, twenty-eight thoufand eight hundred feet- an 
arpent if } on worfe land if to three. A journal of wine not equal to the value of 
One of wheat; make much very fine brandy* 


To 
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To Angoulinie *—A journal, vines and arable land, of an equal price ; loo livrea com¬ 
mon (10I. per Englifh acre) ; produce 40 livres (2!. per Englifh acre). An iinmenfe 
range of vines : produce, three to Four barriques ; common price, 10 livres : make a 
great deal of good brandy, which felts now at 1 50 livres the barrique, but has been at 
60 livres; belt vineyard 300 livres to 400 livres. 

YerieuiL— Price xo livres to 1 5 livres the barrique : proportion of brandy varies front 
four to nine of wine for one ; in general fix for one* 

Caudcc Give two, three, and four bamques per journal, 

Poitou,— ChaUaurault to Les Ormes *—Poor hills, with vines, fell equally with their 
bed vale lands. Meafure the boiffelee. 

Touraine.— Taurs* —Produce,, five to thirty pieces per arpent; average ten ; and 
mean price, 15 livres (150 livres is 4L os. 3d. per Englifh acre) : meafure one hundred 
chaine of twenty'five feet, 62,500 feet, 

Ambdfe,— An arpent eight pieces, at 4 livres, 192 livres (5!. 1,2s. per Englifh acre) 
meadows a better eifcate and fell higher : the vines are 1500 livres (43L 15s. per Eng- 
liili acre). 

Bids to Cba?nboriL— Almoft all the country vines, and many new plantations, on a 
blowing fand ; two thoufand acres under the eye at once, Arpent 1600 toifes : pro¬ 
duce twelve poin^ons, and, in good years, to thirty fix, each two hundred and forty 
bottles ; mofitly made into brandy : in one village, laft winter, they made three thou- 
fand poin^ons : in foine years three of wine make one : an arpent requires feven thou* 
fand two hundred props, which laft about eight years;, the price 1.8 livres to 20 livres 
the thoufand, 

Chamhorch —Same meafure: average produce twelve pieces. 

To Petiviers* —Produce, twelve pieces on good land, at 36 livres now ; but average 
fen, at 24 livres, or 240 livres is. per Englifh acre). Meafure, one hundred perch, 
at twenty-two feet: price 1000 livres {35I. per Englifh acre). 

Pctiviers. —Price of an arpent 700 livres (24I, xos, per Englifh acre) : produce, four 
to twenty pieces ; average ten : price now 50 livres ; but average 24 livres, or 2}o 
livres ( 81 . 8s. per Englifh acre): labour, exclufive of vintage, 30 livres. 

Isle of France* — La Chapellc la Reine. —Produce, ten pieces, at 20 livres, 200 
livres (yl, per Englifh acre) : labour, exclufive of vintage, 30 livres : meafure, one 
hundred perches, twenty-two feet: price 6co livres (21I, per Englifh acre), 

Liancourt. — A bad arpent 300 livres ; a good 600 livres (450 livres is 15b 13s. 3d* 
per Englifh acre) : the meafure one hundred perches, at twenty-two feet. Produce,, 
three molds, at 6 q livres, j8o livres ( 61 . 6s. per Englifh acre) the muid* of three turn* 
dred and fixty Paris bottles ; yet bad, and not drank by gentlemen. Props laft five or 
fix years, 10 livres the thoufand ; to keep an arpent in order, two thoufand every year* . 

Bretagne .— Auvergnac.—K featuring of them from Guerande hither, and no 
where elfe N. except a few 011 the coaft at Plriac and St. Gildas. Meafure the journal 
of 1280 toifes. Price, 8ooliv. (29k 3s* tod. per Englifh acre). Produce,.6 toS bat* 
riques, each 240 pints of Paris* Common price 1 j liv. to 20 liv, This for a good- 
year. They reckon that if they have no crop they lofe 60 liv. per journals 

Nantes to Ancenh* —Produce, fix bamques,, now 25 liv.. AIL promifeuous and no 
props. 

Ancenis .—Boifelee, the fifth of an arpent de Paris; fells, per, arpent, at 750 liv. 
Produce in a common year, barrique, or y| per arpent: and common price 2 2 
liv. 165 liv. (8L # Ss. led. per Englifh acre) : fometlmes let, at three-fourths and one- 
half produce, to metayers. Labour, 6. liv. the boifelee, and 6 liv, the vintage; .in all* 

4 60 liv*. 
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60 Iiv. tlie arpent. Great region of vine along the river; they extend not far from it: 
dung very little; many not once in fifteen years. 

Varadcs.' -Meadows fell at double the price of vineyards, yet thefe 6eo Iiv. 

(3d. 14s. 3d. per Englifli acre). 

Anjou.— St. George .—Boifelce, J of an arpent, 01* 10,000 feet. An arpent, 40,000 
feet, of the worlt vines fells at 200 liv.; bed; 500 iiv. (350 Uv. is 14I. 9s. 7d. per Eng- 
lilh acre). Produce, if to 5 barriques. 

d tigers. —On the Loire, vineyards are various ; fome produce very little of the beft 
wine ; and others, by manuring, much of an inferior quality. Four barriques of good 
wine, on an arpent of 100 cords of 25 feet, or 62,500, is a common produce, but not 
a medium. The price, in a plentiful year, 35 Iiv.; and in one of fcarcity, 50 liv. the 
barrique: this year it is 25 liv. but the wine bad, the grapes not being ripe. Four 
barriques, at 40 liv. make 1C0 liv. Expences—labour in digging, 24 Uv.; vintage, 
3 liv. the barrique, or 12 liv. the arpent; calks, at 5 liv. 20 Uv.; tvthe -^th; befides 
taxes. The affertion general, that vines are the worlt of all e'tates. Why ? Becaufe, 
for one year in five or fix, they yield nothing; and fometimes little for two or three 
years together. But admitted, at the fame time, that if a man has money to enable 
him to keep his wine, two good years pay more than the feelimple. An arpent of the 
beft vines 011 the Loire fells from 3000 to '4000 liv. Now, to gain from hence fome 
fadts by combination, call this 3500 liv. and that it pays only 5 per cent.—it is 17c liv.; 
labour 36 liv. ; calks 25 Uv.; and here is 236 liv. without a penny for tb eking, or any 
profit to the proprietor : at 5 barriques, this makes 47 liv. each; a lure proof, either 
that the produce mull be more than 5 barriques,—or that the price mult be more than 
47 liv.; probably 9, at 40 liv. (360 liv. is 9I. 14s. 4d. per Englilh acre) for a mean 
arpent, at 1750 liv. (47I. 5s, 3d. per Englilh acre). 

DureteL — Vines fells higher than arable, and meadow higher than vines. 

La Roche Guyon .—Vines the word ellate in the hands of poor proprietors only.—Ac¬ 
count of an arpent of Paris. Price 1200 liv. (61 1 , gs. 4d. per Englilh acre.) 


Rent; the intereft of the price, at 4 per cer.t* 

Vintage, } 68 liv ' ti 1 9 s 2d ‘ El, S !ilh acre ) 

Manure, - 

Six ea.1fcs* - - 


Props, 

Taiile, 


liv, 

4 a 

(6o 

1 a 

40 

36 

$0 


Produce, 6 minds, at jo hV. 

{15L 75. id. Jiuglifh acre;) 
Expences, 

Profit, - 

The muid 2 40 pints de Paris* 


lit* 

300 

227 

73 


227 


An extraordinary good year is to muids; a middling one fix; and a bad one three. 
As to no produce at all, or fo little as one, no fuch thing is known, not even in forty 
years. But query, hail ? 

In 1783, the crop was 12 muids, at 27 liv. 324 liv. 

lySh, 5 70 350 

1 7 8 7 * 3 9 ° 270 

i 7 88 » 4 i ■ 75 337 

The labour confifts in carrying of dung, pruning, trimming, four diggings, ftakinr, 
tying, budding, &c. 

How this hulbandry can be edeemed unprofitable, as it is generally in France, furpalTes 
my comprehenfion; in the hands of a man without a fufficient capital, it certainly is 
fo; but thus alfo is that of wheat and barley. 

8 Neuf 
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Neaf Mouiier. —In one of the rich eft diftrids in France, vines on the Hopes fell at 
2000 Uv. to 2500 liv. (22^0 liv: is 7SI. 13s. 3d. per Englifh acre) the arpent of too 
perches of 22 feet; where the rich vales let at ..o liv. to 60 liv.; and-land of 40 liv. 
fells not higher than 1500 liv. or 1600 liv. 

Champagne. — Epentay, & c . —Two thirds of all the country around, about Ay, 
Cumiere, Piery, Dify, Hautvilliers, &c. &c. under vines; and here all the famous 
Champagne wines are made. The country producing the fine white wine is all con¬ 
tained in the fpace of five leagues: and three or four more include Avife, Annge, Lu¬ 
lu enee, Crammont, &c. where they make the white wine, with white grapes only. At 
Ay, Piery, and E pern ay, the white wine is all made with black grapes. La Montague 
de Rheims, Bonze, Verfec, Verznee, Teafe, Airy, and Cumiere, for the bm rouge del a 
Marne. At A iry the firft quality of the white all'o made. With the black grape they 
make eirher red or white wine, but with the white only white wine. 

The price of land is very high; at Piery zoco liv.; at Ay 30c o liv. to 6oco liv.; at 
Hautvilliers ^000 liv. The worft in the country fells at 800 liv. (3000 liv. is 105I. gs. 
per Englifh acre; 6000 liv. is 21 i. iSs.) 

The produce, as may be fuppofed, varies much ; at Ay, two to fix pieces, and four 
the average; At Reuii and Vameui], to twenty pieces; at Hautvilliers, a coiivent of 
Beneditlines, near f pern ay, eighty arpents that yield two to four; and the price varies, 
equally : at Ay, the average is two, at 2( o liv. ; one at i;o liv.; and one at o liv. 
By another account, 200 liv. to 8 o liv. the queue, of two pieces; average 400 liv, the 
queue. At Reuii and Vantepil it is 60 liv. to iod liv. The vines of Villiers 700 liv. 
to 900 liv. the queue. Red wine is 1 .0 liv. to 300 liv.—Account of a conliderable 
vineyard, an average one, given me at Epernay: 


For an Arpent* 

Intereft of purchafe, 3000 liv. — 

Labour, — ■—■ - 

Renewal (jbrovins ) ditto, — 

Tying, “ — — 

Props, — •— — 

Manure, 1 part dung to 14 earth. 

Vintage, 12 liv. apiece, — 

Calks, — — — 

r i axes-taille, vingtieme, and capitation. 

Aides, 15 the queue, — — 


Produft .—Two pieces, at 200 liv. <— 

One ditto, — — 

One ditto, — — 


Expences, — 

Prefit, —. 



Per Englr/h Ac re\ 

150 liv. 

£6 

11 

3 

55 

2 

8 

‘i 

24 

I 

1 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

3 ° 

I 

6 

3 

20 

O 

>7 

6 

4 « 

2 

2 

0 

1 5 

O 

l 3 

>i 

9 

O 

7 
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3 0 

1 

6 

3 
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O 

O 

17 

6 

409 

17 

! 7 

i°i 

400 

7 

10 

0 

150 

0 

11 

3 
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2 
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O 

9 

600 

2t> 

5 

0 

409 

*7 

17 
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8 

7 
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Which, with the Intereft charged, makes 10 per cent, on goto liv. land, and 400 liv. 
buildings.; the general computation* and which feeras admitted in the country Sixty 
women are neceflary to gather the grapes for four pieces, by reafon of the attention 
pair] III the choice of the bunches ; a circmnftance to which much of ihe fine flavour of 
the Wine is owing, as well as to Angularity of foil and climate; the former of which is 
all ftrongly calcareous, even to being white with the chalk in it. A fine lengthened 
Hope of a chalk hilt, hanging to the fouth, between I)ify and Ay, which 1 examined is 
entirely covered with vines, from top to bottom, and is the molt celebrated in the pro¬ 
vince. H is indeed rather a marl than a chalk; in foine places white, in'others much 
browner, and may properly be called a calcareous loam on a chalk bottom. This marl 
«s m feme places very deep, and in others fliallow. I was {hewn pieces worth 
6oco liv. the arpent, and others worth 3000 liv. but the difference of foil was not per 
ceptible; npr do I credit that this difference depends on foil ; none of it approaching 
to pure chalk. It is lmpoflible to difeover, in the prefent flate of knowledge and in¬ 
formation, on what depends the extraordinary quality of the wine. The people here 
aflert, that in a piece ot not more than three arpents, in which the foil is, to all appear 
since, abJolutely fimilar, the middle arpent only fliall yield the beft wine, and the other 
two that of an interior quality: in all fuch cafes, where there k fomething not eafdv ac- 
counted ior * the popular love of the marvellous always adds exaggeration which is 
probably the cafe here. Attention in gathering and picking the grapes, and freeing 
every bunch from each grape that is the lead unfound, inuft tend greatly to infure wine 
ot the firlt quality, when the difference of foil is not finking. 

The vines are planted promifeuouily, three or four feet, or two and a half from 
each other : are now about eighteen inches or two feet high, and are tied to the props 
with final! ftraw bands. Many plantations are far from beiitw clean fome foil of 

ecfhoV bUt a Sre3t nUmter of hauds f P read a11 over the hill, farding with their crook- 

As to the culture, in the middle of January, they give the cutting faille: in March 
tg the ground : in April and May they plant the provins : in June tie and hoe the 
eps; m Auguft hoe again: in October, or in good years in September, the vintage 

lo plant an arpent of vines, colls in all 50 louis d’or: there are eight thoufand 
plants on an acre : and twenty-four thoufand feps and the props coft 500 livres : to 
keep up the “ock of props 30 livres a years. It is three years before they bear a uv 

thing, and fix before the wine is good. None are planted now, on the contrary, thev 
grub np, - 3 / 

very tew perfons have more than twenty cr thirty arpents, except the Marquis de 
bmCjy, near RheimSj who has two hundred and fifty arpents* 'At Piery there are 
twenty arpents now to be fold ; a new houfe, a good cellar, magazine, a good prefs 
and every thing complete, for 60,000 livres: the vines a little, but not much, neglefted! 
for this fum 1 could buy a noble farm in the Bourbonnois, and make more in feveri 
years than by vines in twenty. 

. J hofe wh ° have not a P ref s of th«r own, are fubjefl to hazards, which muft necer 
ianly turn the fcale very contrary to the interefts of the fmall proprietor. Thev mv 
3 llvre f for the , two P*ce f , and a 5 f. for all the reft: but, as they muft wait E 
owner s convenience, their wme Wtimes is fo damaged, that what would have been 
White becomes red. Steeping before preffmg makes red wine 

As to fluffing, to do it very quickly and powerfully, is much the better way: and 
^prefer turning the wheel of the prefs by fix, feven, or eight men, rather thin by a 
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In regard to the aides, or tax, on the transfer of wine, the proprietor who fells a 
piece worth 200 liv. pays — — 10 liv. 

Ten fols per livre, — — 5 

Augmentation ; gauge, conftage, &c. — 5 

Octroi de la Yille and du Roi, — 5 


2 5 


The merchant, when he fells it, pays the fame; and every perfon through whofe hands 
it paffes. The duty at the port, on exportation, is about 15 livres each piece. The 
cabareteer and aubergifte pays 30 or 40 livres more retail duty. 1 he wine trade with 
England ufed to be dire&lyfrom Epernay; but now the wine is lent to Calais, Bo- 
logne, Montreuil, and Guernley, in order to be palled into England, they fuppofe here 
by fmuggling. This may explain our Champagne not being fo good as formerly- 
Should the good genius of the plough ever permit me to be an importer of Cham¬ 
pagne, I would defire Monf. Quatrefoux Paretclaine, merchant at Epernay, to fend me 
fome of what I drank in his fine cellars. But what a pretty fuppofition, that a farmer, 
in England, fhould prefume to drink Champagne, even in idea! The world mud be 
turned topfy-turvy before a bottle of it can ever be on my table. Go to the monopo¬ 
lizers and exporters of woollens — go to — and to — and every where — except 
to a friend of the plough! 

The ecclefiadical tithe is a heavy burthen. At Hautvilliers the eleventh is taken for 
a dixme; at Piery the twentieth, or in money 4 livres 1 of. \ at Ay, 48 f .; and at Eper¬ 
nay 30 f .; at Dify ; but with all this weight of tax, nothing is known or ever heard 
of like the enormities praftifed in England, of taking the aftual tenth. 

The idea of the poverty attending the vines is here as ftrong as in any other part of 
France: the little and poor proprietors are all in mifery. The fact is obvious, that a 
hazardous and uncertain culture is ridiculous for a man with a weak capital. How 
could a Kentifh labourer be a hop-planter ? But no diferimination is found commonly 
in France—the aifertion is general, that the vine provinces are the pooreft; but ail af- 
fertion without explanation is utterly ridiculous. Tb render vines profitable, it is a 
common obfervation here, that a man ought to have one-third of his property in rents, 
one-third in farm, and one third in vines. 

It is eafy to conceive, that the mod fuccefsful cultivators are thofe who have the 
larged capitals. It is thus that we hear of the exertions of merchants; men who not 
only have many arpents of their own vines, but buy the wine of all their little neigh¬ 
bours. Monf. Lafnicr, at Ay, has from fifty to fixty thoufand bottles of wine always in 
his cellar; and M. Dorfd from thirty to forty thoufand. 

Rbeims .—Average price of an arpent 2400 livres (84I. per Englilh acre.) 


Account . 

liv. 

Intered, — — — 

Culture by contract, — — 4 ° 

Manured every fifth year, 60 livres ; and 1000 men or 
women’s loads of earth to mix, 36 livres, — 96 

Props, 20 bundles, — — 12 


liv. 

Produce, 3 pieces, 
at 410 livres, 420 

(14I. i4s.perEng- 
lifh acre.) 


Carry forward, 


3 m 



Carry forward, 420 


VOL. IV. 


Brought 
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Brought forward. 


.Extra hoeing. 


liv. 

— — 268 

— ■ — 6 
Taxes, — — __ _ g 

Cafks, — — — j 8 

Vintage, at 2q/l a day, — — 18 

Prefs, four men, at icf. and dof. food, — 8 

Interefl of buildings, cellar, magazine, prefs, and utenfils, 30 
The cellar-man, 200 livres for ao arpents, per arpent, 10 

366 


Labour, 64 livres, (2I. 4s. yd. per Englifh acre): intereft 
of which for firft year, — ~ — 18 

384 

Droit d’aides, per cent, on value, three pieces grofs, 
befldes courtage, &c. &c. — — 40 


424 




Brought forward, 420 


Lofs, — 


424 


But inftead of lofs, every one I talked with, and the gentleman himfelf who gave me 
this account, Monf. Cadot L’Aine, who has a confiderable vineyard, allured me, that 
they pay, on an average of ten years, 74 per cent, on the capital; this will make a dif¬ 
ference of 75 livres, which,-with the 24 livres lofs in this account, is 99 livres, which 
muft be partly dtduftcd from thefe expences, and partly added to the produce. On 
an average, the manuring is I fufpect eftimated too high. The vines this year promife 
to yield not a piece per arpent; not by reafon of frofts laft winter, but of the cold 
being fo late as laft week (in July). 

The little proprietors here alio are generally very poor, and many are ruined by not 
being able to wait for a price. The wine trade at Rheims amounts to four or five mil¬ 
lions per annum (175 ,oool. to 218,700k) 

Siflery .—The Marquis has a hundred and fixty arpents under vines, and not two 
hundred and fifty, as I had been informed ; he has cellar room for two hundred pieces; 
this was mentioned as an extraordinary drcumftance, but it Ihews that he is very defi¬ 
cient in a power of keeping his wines : a hundred and fixty arpents, at three each, are 
four hundred and eighty pieces; fo that his cellar, inftead of containing the crop of 
three years, will not hold half the crop of one year. It is evidently a bulinefs that ought 
to have a large capital, and even an apparently fuperfluous one, or all the profit goes to 
the merchant. 


Lo r AiNE.—Braban. —Price 175 livres (25I. 10s. id. per Englifh acre). Meafure, 
80 perches, at 11J feet. 

Verdun.— Meafure, 480 verges, of 8 feet 2 inches, equal 66 perches of Paris: high- 
eft fell to 2400 livres; not uncommon 1100 livres (84k per Englifh acre). 

Metz.— Meafure, journal, equal to 69! perches of Paris. Price uoo livres 
(89k 14s. per Englifh acre). 


Account, 
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lir. 

48 

8 

6 

6 

*3 

4 

9 

ib 


Produce, 4oIvottes, 
each 44 pints of 
P t ;ris, at 6!- liv. 2 60 
(■20I. 9s. 6d. per 
Englilh acre. 
Expences, no 


Profit, 


150 


Culture, 6 livres per monee, 8 monees in the journal, 

Props, 2of. the monee, — — 

Two loads of dung, at 3 livres, — — 

Repairs of calks, — 1 — 

Taxes, taille, and capitation, — — 

Ditto vingtieme, — — 

Prefling, one-thirtieth of the crop, — 

Vintage, — — 

Labour, 64 livres (5I. cs. yd. per Englilh acre). 

But iutereft of 1200 livres is 60 livres, and the tithe here is from the twentieth to the 
thirtieth to be deducted. The general aflertion, which feetned to admit no doubt, was 
that the profit is 7 per cent. 

p on t au Moujfon. —Meafure a journal, 10 hommees, or 250 verges of 10 feet, the 
foot of 1 o inches. 

Account. 


no 


45 i 


liv. 


Labour, — — 

Manuring, 64 livres, but once in eight years. 

Vintage twenty-five perrons for 13 journals, at 12/. fed, 
Prefs, — — — 

Calks, — _ — — “ 

Taxes, no droit d’aides, — 

Props, — — . 

Arpent, 800 livres, (( 361 . 2s. id. per Englilh acre),') 

Buildings, 60 


860 

Intereft of ditto, — 

Droit de gabelle, and gauge, 13 f per hotte. 




hv. 

3 ° 

8 

3 

2 

16 

3 

4 


45 


TO 


121 


liir. 

Produce, 400 hotes 
on 13 arpents, 

30 per journal, 180 
(14I. ns. 3d. per 
Englilh acre). 

Expen ces, 121 

r _ 

Profit, 


59 


Labour, 33 livres, ($ 1 . 9s. iod. per Englilh acre.) 

But fome little error here, for the common calculation is, that they pay 10 per cent. 

Vines are planted more and more, the culture augmenting every day ; they plant 
the land proper for wheat as readily as any other. 

Nancy. - Meafure, 19,360 feet. Price of the beft, 1000 livres; the worft, 500 
livres (at 750 livres, 65L 12s. 6d. per Englilh acre). They have what they call the 
graft race and the petit race of vines; the firft gives much in quantity, but of a bad 
quality : the latter wine of a good quality, but in quantity final!. 

The medium produce is twenty meafures per journal, of eighteen pots of two pints 
of Paris, of the grofs race, and ten of the petite. The mean price of the firft 5 livres ; 
of the latter 10 livres (at too livres it is 81 . 15s. per Englilh acre). 

Luneville. —The journal 15,620 feet. Produce, 40 meafures of the grofs race, of 
all forts; average, twelve meafures, 6 livres \$f. Price per journal, 550 livres 
(56I. 17s. 6d. per Englilh acre). Produce 80 livres ( 81 . tas. per Englilh acre). 

1 3 11 a Alsace'. ' 
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Alsace .—WUtenheim .—Meafure, 100 verges, at 22 feet. Price, 900 Hvres (31 1 . 
J os. per Englilh acre). 

Strajhourg. —Meafure, 24,000 feet. Price, 800 livres (55I. 7s, 9d. per Englifli acre). 
Produce, thirty meafures, of twenty-four pints of Paris. Good price, 6 livres the 
nteafurc; middling, 4 livres lof .; low, 3 livres (at 150 livres produce, it is 10J. 7s. 
4d. per Englifli acre). 

Schelejiadt, —Produce, forty meafures. Price, 6 livres the meafure, 240 livres (1 61 . 
12s. 6d. per Englilh acre). 

ifenheim .—Some fo high as 3000 livres, but few that yield a hundred meafures, at 
6 livres, but by no means common. 

Franche Compte '.—Beaunie —Meafure, ail oeuvre. Produce, a muid, at 40 livres 
to 60 livres. 

Befatigon. —Meafure, a journal, of eight oeuvres; the ceuvre 45 perches, of 9^ feet. 
Price, 40 livres to 400 livres the oeuvre. Produce, a quarter of a muid to one muid, 
or eight per journal. The grape, called the gamme, yields the mod wine, but of the 

worii quality. Common price, 60 Hvres the muid-Account of a journal, 32,40a 

feet. 


Intereft of 2400 livres (123I. 6s. Englifli acre), 
at 5 pei* cent. 

Culture, 5 livres the oeuvre, 

Props, 1 livre ditto, - 

Vintage, 5 livres ditto, 

Tonneaux, 1 1 livres the muid new; but re¬ 
paration a trifle, - - 

Taiile, capitation, and vingtieme 8/1 
No droit d’aide. 

Never dung, thinking it fpoils the wine. 
Fauffe, renovation 3 livres per 100, 

Tythe, none in common; ’ but, where found, 
only from one-twelfth to one-twentieth. 


Li't. 

120 

40 

8 

40 


o 

3 4 /* 


214 


Labour, 83 livres (4I. 4s. per Englifli acre). 


LiV 

Produce, 4 muiiis, at 
60 livres (ill. 6s* 
per Englifh acre), 240 
Expences, - 214 


Profit 


26 




The common idea is, that the produce of an ceuvre is 
And the expence - 


30 livres. 


12 


Or profit per journal 
Intereft: 

Remains net 


18 


144 

120 


24 


They are alfo generally fuppofed to yield but five per cent, profit on capital, and fome. 
times not fo much. 
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The vines here m*e in double rows, at about two feet* and the props placed m an 
inclining pofition, fo as to join over the centre of that fpace, and are there tied to all 
horizontal prop; by which means any fmall flicks janCwer the purpofe of props. 

Bourgogne,— Dijo7i .— Meafiire, journal of 500 toifes. Price of common vineyards, 
loco livres to 1500 livres (at 1250 livres, it is 63I. 19s. 2d. per Englifli acre) the befl 
about Dijon, Produce* about feven or eight pieces, or muids, at 36 livres (at 270 
livres it is 13I. 16s. 6d. perEnglifh acre) ; pay fix per cent. But the fine vineyards of 
Veaune^ Romane, Tafh, &c* fell at 3000 livres, 

Clos de Yeaujeau .—This is the moil famous of all the vineyards of Burgundy, the 
wine felling at the higfeeft price; it contains above an hundred journals, walled in* and 
belongs to a convent of Bernardine monks. This reminds me of ILmtviltiers, near 
Epernay, one of the fined vineyards in Champagne, having reverend matters alfo. 
There are no trees in that at Clos de Veaujeau, though in all the more common ones. 
The vines are now not more than twoor three feet high, the props benig fliort alfo ; they 
are not arrows, but planted promifcuoufly. The foil a brown loam, inclining to reddifh, 
with ftones in it, which on trial prove calcareous. It is not, like the fine vineyards of 
JChampagne, on a declivity, but flat, at the foot of a hill, which is rocky. The pro* 
duce, 11 muid, at 600 livres the muid, oqo livres (46I. is. 4,d, per Englilh acre). 
The vineyard would, it is faid, fell for 10,000 livres the journal (5ill. 17s, 6d. 
per Englilh acre). They make white wine alio, of a quality and price equal to the 
red, 

Nuys >—The fineft vineyards-fell up to 7000 livres and 8000 livres a journal; but in 
common about 1000 livres (51b 3s. gd. per Englilh acre). The produce of the fine 
wines never great; four pieces, or muids, of half a queue, or two hundred and forty 
bottles, is a great produft; \ J middling: and in bad years, none at all, which hap¬ 
pens fometimes, as at prefent, after a very fine appearance 1 but the fro 11 s at the end 
of May cut them off fo entirely, that there is not a grape to be feen. Such wine as the 
poor people drink, fells commonly at 60 livres or 70 livres the queue, now 120 livres. 

- — Account of a journal* 

JJv* 

Interefi, - - 50 

Culture, by contraft (fame at 60 livres), 72 

Props, called here, not ecbalets , but paifeaux , 6 
Calks repaired, - - - 6 

Taxes, - - - 8 

Vintage* - - - - 6 


14S 

One vigneron, with his wife and four children, muff all work very well to do-four 
journals; for which, if at 60 livres, they receive 240 livres, but have the winter for 
other work. The vineyards which bear the greateft reputation here, after the Clos 
de Veaujeau, are thofe of St. George, Romane, La Talhe, de Veaume, Richebourg, 
Chamberlin, and Cote rote. The bell is 25I. the piece, or 3 livres the bottle; but 
this is the price of the vintage; kept three or four years, it fells for 4 livres, and even 
5 livres the bottle in the country. 

In 1782 the crop was fo great, that they gave 12 livres for very miferable calks, 
and fold them full at 20 livres, but the wine not good. 1785 was the laft great crop, 

8 when- 


Liv* 

Produce, r| piece, at 
100 liv. (81. 19s. 4d. 
per Englilh acre), j 75 
Expences, - 148 


Profit, - 27 
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when the price of a cafk, a tonneaux, which commonly is 12 livres new, was 36 livres 
to 40 livres, but the wine bad : they never dung for fine wines, only for bad ones, but 
they manure fomedmes with earth." New vineyards give a larger quantity of wine than 
old ones, but the wine of the latter the belt quality. There are here, as in all the 
other wine provinces, many fmall proprietors, who have but patches oi vines, and al¬ 
ways fell their grapes; but there is no idea of their being poorer than if they did not 
pnrfue this culture. 

Beauke .—The (tones in the vineyards here calcareous. An oeuvre cods 400 livres, 
3200 livres per journal (163I 16s. per Englifh acre). Produce, two or three pieces, 
at 15 livres this common wine; but there are fine ones vaflly higher. The wines of 
greatefl name here, after the Clos de Veaujeait , are Volny, Pomar, Aloes, Beaume, 
Savigne, Mulfo (white), and Maureauche, which laft fells, ready to drink, at 4 livres 
the bottle ; new at 1200 livres the queue. They give here great accounts of the pro- 
fit attending this culture; but on being analyzed, they are found all to turnon the 
fiippofition of having good cellars, and keeping for a price, which is mere merchan¬ 
dize, and not cultivation ; for the merchant who buys at the vintage to fill his cellars, 
is exactly in the fame predicament; and to enjoy this profit, it is not neceffary to cul¬ 
tivate a tingle acre. 

Chagtne ,—Price of an ceuvre ico livres; eight of them to a journal, 800 livres 
(40!. 19s. per Englifh acre). Common produce, one piece per ceuvre: the price now 
Go livres the piece, but 20 livres more common (160 livres is 81 . 3s. 7d. per Englifh 
acre. 

Couch .—An ceuvre, the eight of a journal, fells at too livres; but there is more at 
80 livres. Produce, one piece, at 36 livres common price, but now 60 livres: ufually 
one piece at 25 livres; half the produce, by contract, for labour (at the price of 640 
livres, it is 32I, 15s. 4«d- per Englifh acre). , 

Bourhonnois.— Mwlins, —Sell to 1000 livres the arpent (34I. 12s. id. per Eng- 
Iifh acre) of eight boifelees, each 16S toifes, 48,384 feet. I11 a good year, produce 
eight poin50ns, at 30 livres ; common year five or fix, at 30 livres for common vine¬ 
yard: half the produce is paid by contract, for labour. Very rarely dung: props 7 
livres: tythe the eleventh. 

Riam .—Common produce, half a piece per ceuvre, or boifelce; one-fourth for pro¬ 
prietor, and one-fourth for labour. 

St. Boner in. — Vineyards on hills, 100 livres the boifelee ; 800 livres the arpent (27I. 
13s. 1 od. per Englifh acre). 

Auvergne. — Riom. —Sell at 200livres the ceuvre; fometimes 1/ the bottle, or 1 $f. 
the pot; now 3 livres ; middling price 2 of. to $cf. 

Clermont. —Meafure, 800 toifes; beft 300 livres; worft 100 livres; middling 150 
livres an ceuvre ; 1200 livres the arpent {70I. per Englifh acre); medium ten pots, 
each fixteen pints of Paris; on the beft laud fifteen, and the mean price 3 of .; at pre¬ 
fen t 3 livres ; tie them with willow branches, jallx viminea . 

Izoire.— In common fell at 500 livres or 600 livres the fetere, hut-in good fituations 
800 livres (46b 12s. gd. per Englifh acre): the ceuvre of the beft yields two routines; 
middling one and a half; bad, one : the fomme fix pots, each fixteen pints of Paris; 
the common price after thevintage, 25/. to $of. the fix pots (at 168 livres it is 9I. 16s. 
per Englifh acre). 


Account 
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Account of an CEuvre. 



Liv. 

Sob. 


Lip. 

Labour, 

- 8 

0 

Produce, fomme* at 


Props, - 

- 12 

10 

30/I the pot 5 12 livres 


Interefl buildings, 100 livres, 7 



the fous 5 - 21 


50 oeuvres, - 5 

m 

28 

Expellees, - 18 

»9 

Interefl of 100 livres purchafe. 

- 5 

O 

- 


'faille, &c. 

0 

1 1 

Profit, - 2 

i 

Provins, 

0 

8 

— 


Dung ditto, - 

0 

2 




18 

!£> 




By which we are only to underfland that they pay little more than common in- 

tereft. _ . 

Bnude. —Price, ro livres to loo livres (55 livres, is 25I. 12s, gd. perEnglifh acre); 
the worft are on rocks, where a itorm drives foil and crop away. It is very remarka¬ 
ble that the rocky declivities, which are fo natural to the vine, here yield a wine far 
inferior to the rich plains of the Limagne. This deferves remark, and a further atten¬ 
tion from the naturakfls, who examine this very curious and interefting country. They 
have thirty-five forts of vines here; the Langedit de chien is. the firfl;.. 

Dauphine. — Montelimart .—Price ofafetere, half an arpent of Paris, 16S livres to 
480 livres, and produces feven meafures of wine, called charges, each of a hundred 
bottles, the common price 15 livres, or 75 livres per fetere. 

Account. 




Lb. 


Lm 

Interefl of 300 livres (44k I2S * 6d. 

per Englifh acre) 


Produce, (7k 17s, fid. 


mean price. 

- 

1 5 

per Englifh acre,) 

75 

Culture, i ft. 

20 liv. y 


Expences, 

58 

id. 

10 > 

30 


— 

3d, paid by cuttings. 

0 j 


Profit, 

1 7 . 

No props. 




'— 

Vintage, 

- 

6 



Calks, - 

* 

3 



Taxes, ... 

* * 

2 



No droit d’aides. 





Cellar, &c. &c. 

- 

2 




58 


Provence. — Avignon .—Price 70 livres the eymena, and produce three barrels: 
price at prelent 6 livres the barrel, or 3 f. the bottle; common price if. The bell vines 
give eight per cent, on capital. 

Aix .—The carteree 800 livres (63I. per Englifh acre). Meafure, fix hundred 
cannes for the carteree; the canne of eight pans, the pan of nine inches and three 
lines. 


12 


Tour 
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Tour (PAigues *—The produce of a fpmma is a hundred coup, each 60 lb- 3 lb, a pot; 
and the common bottle 21 lb.: loolb, of grapes give 6olb* of wine. Mean price $of t 
the coup, or per fomma 150 livres* Meafure, 50,400 feet* 


Account * 


Kv 


Culture, 

Iioeing and pruning, 

Vintage and carriage, 

Interefl of buildings, See* - 
Taille, by the cadaftre (but this varies every year by 
reafon of provincial expence,) 

Seigneural duty, - - 

Price, 600 iivreSs (20L 2s. 6ch per Englifli acre,) in¬ 
terefl:, - .* 


48 

1 2 

10 

\S 

10 


3 ° 


fob. 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Hr. fob. 

Produce, 

(4I. 19s. 6d. 
per Englilh 
acre,) 150 o 

Expences, 126 o 

12 Profit, 24 o 


] a5 o 


Hyercs .'—Ufually planted in double rows, at three or four feet, with intervals of dif¬ 
ferent diftances, ploughed, or hoed, for com ; and this method they call maysivere . 
Two hundred and eighty plants produce one bout of wine, of fix barrels, each barrel 
twenty-eight pots, and each pot 31b. Common price per bout 50 livres. 

Obfervatlons. 

It is merely for curiofity I obferve, that the average of all the prices per meafure, in 
the purchafe of thefe vineyards, amounts to 61I. 8s. per acre ; fuch a medium demands 
very little attention, unlefs the minutes were exceeding numerous, and equally fo in every 
province. Rejecting thofe in which the prices exceed iooh an acre, as going certainly 
much beyond what can poflibly be the medium of the kingdom, the average of the reft 
is 41b is. 6d, per acre. But 1 fliould wifli that attention were rather given to another 
mode of calculating the price and produce of thefe vineyards; there are twenty three 
minutes that include both price and produce; the average of thefe, exclufive of fuch as 
rife above tool, purchafe, and 2 il.,produce, is 

For the price per Englifli acre, £45 * o 

For the produce, - - 920* 

"Which Is in French money, per arpent of Paris,—Price, - 871 liv. 

Produce, - 175 

From which it appears, that vines, in thefe provinces, give, in annual produce, one-fifth 
of their fee Ample. 

The amount of labour per acre, on an average of thofe minutes, in which it appears 
to be fatisfa&orily noted, and rejecting the higher articles as before, is 2I. 12s. 6d. 


* The Milfoil is < 3 e Minibeau obferved, that tin arpent of vine is, on an average, worth double the be/l 
arpent of corn. UAm da Hq tames ^ 5th edit, 1760. torn, vu p. 137. This agrees pretty well with my 
-notes* 


The 
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The net profit appears, from feveral of the minutes, to vibrate between 7 and 10 per 
cent* on the capital employed. 

How nearly thefe averages, noticed in my route, approach the real medium of the 
whole kingdom, it is impofltble, with any degree of accuracy, to conjecture; but 
I am inclined to believe, that the difference may not be confiderable. This, how¬ 
ever, mu ft be left, with a proper diffidence, to the well informed reader’s fuperior fa* 
gacity. 

The importance of this branch of cultivation to the kingdom, and the ideafo common 
there, I may almoft fay univerfel, that the wine provinces are the pooreft, and that the 
culture is mifehievous to the national interefts, are fubjefts too curious to be difmiffed 
haftily : as my opinion is direftly the reverfe of the prevalent one in France, it is need* 
fary to explain the circumfiances on which it is founded. 

It appears by the preceding minutes, that the value of the foil thus employed was pro¬ 
bably higher than it could be in any other application, good meadows (valuable from 
their fcarcity) alone excepted : that the produce much exceeds all others 5 and laflly, 
that the employment depending upon it is very confiderable. Under fnch leading and 
powerful circumfiances, and connected as they are with another not lefs eflential, that vaft 
(rafts of the land thus employed are rock and declivities, too fteep for the plough, —it 
fli on Id feem aftoniJhing, how an idea could ever be entertained that fuch a cultivation 
could be prejudicial to a country : it is, however, very general in France. 

The queftion ought to be put foldy on this ifTue,—Would the fame land, under any 
other culture, fell at the fame price ? 45I. per acre, amounting to thirty years purchafe, 
at 3CS. an acre, is fuch a value as France, in the richeft vales, knows nothing of (mea¬ 
dows alone excepted, which will always be valuable according to fcarcity and heat of cli¬ 
mate, ) and we in England as little. But this greater value arifes not by any means from 
the richeft lands, but from thofe which, confidered on a medium, are certainly very in¬ 
ferior to the reft of the kingdom* Great tracks could be applied to no other ufe than 
that of fheep-walkor warren ; much is fittiated, in fome of the pooreft foils in the king¬ 
dom, on fends, fharp gravels, and lands fo ftoney, as to bt inapplicable to the plough : 
to pofiefs a climate that gives the power of raifing fuch land to the value of 30L 
or 40I* an acre, is beyond all doubt or queftion, a fuperiorky that cannot be too much 
valued. 

The amount of the produce is not lefs finking : rich pafiures fell every where at high 
prices, becaufe they are attended with no expences : and thus a fmall produft may be 
clafled with a large one ; but it is not fo with vines* The average of 9k an acre, gn a 
mean of good and bad years, is fuch as no other plant will equal that is cultivated in 
France, watered lands alone excepted. It is only on Angularly fine foils, in certain pe¬ 
culiar diftrifts, that any thing approaching fuch a produft is to be met with. There is 
no part of Europe, in which a crop of wheat, of Inch value, is not exceedingly large, and 
much beyond the average* That of all the wheat, in any of the richeft counties in Eng¬ 
land, vibrates between 6 L and 7k an acre, prepared for perhaps, by a barren and expenfive 
fallow,—at leaft by fomething much lefs profitable than itfelf. What then are we to 
think of a plant which covers your land with a rich crop of wheat every year ? 

There are many men, however, in France, who will fay, your reasoning must 
j0E erroneous ; for there is not a vine proprietor in France > who would not give you hk 
vineyard for your ideal wheat of every year . The obfervation may be perfectly juft 5 but 
it is no atifwer to me, who am not fpeaking of net profit, but of produce . To him who 
confiders the fubjeft in a national light, and as a politician, the former is not the objeft % 
—the great point is to fecure a large produce. The prince may levy fuch heavy taxes 
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on the produce : and it may be gained by fuch an operofe culture, that the poor may 
levy a much heavier for their labour; the confequence to the cultivator may be a low 
profit, but to the nation at large the importance of the product remains the fame and 
itnimpeached. And in this light I look upon that of vines as fo confiderable, that Ihould 
the fafi of the rea] average of the whole kingdom prove lefs than I make it—even fo little 
as 7I. per acre, I’fliould Itill efleem the culture an object of infinite national confequence. 
It is more than fugar pays in the Weft Indies, which is ufually fuppofed the moft pro- 
-fitable cultivation in the world. 

In regard to the net profit, which on the minutes vibrates from 7 to 10 per cent, it 
does not feem to fome to be adequate to the peculiar happinefs of the climate, and the 
reputation of the wines throughout the world ; or to the price of the land, or amount 
of the product. But, in this refpect, it mult be confidered, that the minutes, fo far as 
they concern the returns in money, are the prices of the vintage only: whereas every 
man that has a capital fufficient, by keeping his wine for three months only, adds confi- 
derably to the profit.—If a proprietor be merely able to ftore his crop in calks in his cel¬ 
lar, long e'nough to avoid the immediate neceffity of felling for want of calks, he has an 
advance of price, which will greatly augment the ratio of his profit: it is very fair to give 
the cultivator of vines the fame time that is taken by moft of his brethren with whom 
com is the objeft, that is to fay, fix months from the harveft. The difference of profit 
is exceedingly great between the fale in the vintage, and that of fix months after. But 
it is ftill of more confequence to obferve, that the rate per cent, here mentioned, is not 
on the merebufinefsof the cultivator, but on the purchase of the eftate upon which the 
culture is carried on. This makes an enormous difference. If agriculture, in England, 
yield 15 per cent, and landed property three, throw the two together, and the mean is 
not more than 51 or 6; and thofe who, in England, buy an eftate, and flock, and culti¬ 
vate it, and make 6 per cent, will not think they are fuffering, notwithHanding the ac¬ 
cumulated advantages of a century of freedom. 

It is this large annual product which in the vine provinces gives bread to fuch num¬ 
bers of people; befide the direct object of common labour, which amounts, as we have 
feen, to 2I. 12s. 6d, per acre, and consequently is above thrice as high as that of com¬ 
mon arab'e crops; and if they are not in very complete culture, the fuperiority is much 
more confiderable, there is the trade of calks, which, independent of the employment of 
coopers, gives a value to the woods of a country, as well as an aftivity to foreign com¬ 
merce, by the import of Haves and hoops. The props have the fame effect as our hop- 
poles, and render willow plantations, as well as common under-woods, much more va¬ 
luable than they would be otherwife. Befides, there is the circumftance, that fo many 
politicians regard alone, the exportation of the wine, and the caff; or the bottle; form¬ 
ing, whether in the lhape of wine or of brandy (as I lhall by and by fhewj one of the 
greateft trades of export that is to be feen in Europe ; as much the export of French 
labour, as that of the filk of Lyons, or the cloths of Louviers. And after all this, if I be 
allowed to place laft, what in truth ought ever to be regarded ffrft, that is, the home 
confumption, there is the invaluable advantage of a whole people being well and amply 
fupplied with a beverage, the effeft of their own induftry, and the refultof their own la¬ 
bour ; and it furely will not be thought a final 1 advantage, that a nation has recourfe, 
for fupplying this c mfumpdon, to her fands, gravels, declivities and rocks; that ihe de¬ 
mands it not of her rich plains, but of thofe lands which her lefs fortunate neighbours are 
forced to cover with copfe or rabbits. 

But here we are not to forget, that argument is always to give way to fact. From 
what I have juft laid, the reader is not to conclude that fuch lands only are under vines 
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m France, the contrary is the faft; I found them on the noble and fertile plain of the 
Garonne; on the richeft lands in the vale which extends from Narbonne to Nifmes; in 
the vales of Dauphine and of the Loire; and, in a word, indiscriminately on every fort of 
land in all the wine provinces j but I found them alfo on fuch rocky and bad foils as I 
have defcribed, and in fo great quantities as to (hew how well adapted they are to fuch 
foils and fituations. There are two reafons why vines are fo often found in rich plains ; 
the firft is, the export of w heat being either prohibited, or allowed with fuch irregularity, 
that the farmer is never fure of a price: but the export of wine and brandy has never 
been Hopped for a moment. The effect of fuch a contrail in policy mull have beenconfider- 
able, and I faw its influence in every part of France, by the new vineyards already planted, 
or begun to be planted, on corn lands, while the people were ftarving for want of bread j of 
fuch confequence,inthe encouragement of any culture, is a Heady unvarying policy! thefaft 
is the more ftriking in France, becaufe the vine culture is very much burthened in taxa- 
tion; but, always poffefiing a free trade, it thrives. The fecond reafon is, that the cul¬ 
ture of this plant is much better underflood in France than that of corn. An advanta¬ 
geous rotation of crops, and that arrangement of a farm which makes cattle neceffary to 
corn, and corn neceffary to cattle, on which the profit of arable land fo much depends, 
is what the French have hardly an idea of. In their practice it is never to befeen, and 
in their books it is never to be read. But their vineyards are gardens ; the turnips of 
Norfolk, the carrots of Suffolk, the beans of Kent, and the cabbages of an Englilh gen¬ 
tleman, are not fo clean as the vines of France, while the whole ceconomy of the plant is 
perfectly under Hood, both in theory and practice. 

It is a queftion which I have heard often ilarted inconverfation, whether it be nation¬ 
ally more advantageous that' wine Ihould be, as in France, the common beverage, or 
beer, as in England ? How it Ihould ever become a queftion I cannot underfland. We 
are, of neceffity, obliged to have recourfe to our beft lands to fupply our drink; the 
French, under a good government, would have all theirs from their worft foils. The 
fands of Sologne, which are paffed in the way from Blois to Chambord, &c. be. are as 
bad as ours in Suffolk and Norfolk, which feed only rabbits. The French fands, by 
means of vines, yield 81. or 9I. an acre, and thofe of Suffolk not fo many fliillings. 
Through nine tenths of England, the land that yields wheat in every rotation yields alfo 
barley. If our hills, rocks, fands, and chalky declivities gave us our liquor, could we not 
apply thefe richer foils to fomething better than beer ? Could we not, by means of ro¬ 
tations, that made potatoes, tares, beans, and artificial graffes, the preparatives for wheat 
alternately, contrive to raife infinitely more bread, beef, and mutton, if barley did not of 
neceffity come in for an attention equal to what we give to wheat ? Wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats exhatift, every other crop we raife, either actually or confequentially, amelio¬ 
rates. Would it be no advantage to ftrike out one of thefe exhaufters, and fubflitute an 
improver ? Would it be no advantage to feed all the horfes of Britain on beans in (lead 
of oats? Your populoufnefs may be proportioned to your quantity'of bread, mutton, 
and beef. With one-fourth of your land under barley, can you have as much bread, 
mutton, and beef, as if you were not under the neceffity of having any barley at all ? 
How few agricultural combinations muff; there be in a mind that can entertain doubts on 
fuch queftions ? There is a common idea that wine is not a wholefome beverage, I take 
this to be a vulgar error; bad wine, or wine kept till lharp and acid, may be unwhole¬ 
fome, but fo is bad beer, or beer kept till acid : but this has nothing to do with the 
queftion. If the lower people be forced, through poverty, to drink bad liquor, the com¬ 
plaint ought not to be that wine is unwholefome, but that a bad government i sun whole¬ 
fome : the beer drinkers under fuch a one, will not have much to boaft, There may 
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be more ftrength and vigour of bocjy among the common people in Lngland than among 
the fame ciafs in France; if this be true, it proves nothing againlt wine. Are the 
French poor as well fed as ours; do they eat an equal quantity of animat flefh ? Were 
they as free ? Thefeccmmon prejudices, for or againlt certain liquors, are uiualiy built 
on very infufEcicnt obfervatioiip , ‘ , 

But the enemies of vineyards recur to the charge ; the vine provinces are the poorefi 
of the kingdom ; and you always fee mifery among the poor proportioned to the quantity of 
vines *—This is the main hinge on which the argument turns; it is an an obiervation 
that has been made to me a thoufand times in France, and converfatiun never touches. 
on the fufajeft but you are fore to hear it repeated,—There is fome truth in it as a fact— 
there is none as an argument. 

There is ufually a confiderable population in vine provinces ; and doubtlefs it is not 
furprifing, that where there is a great population there fhould be many poor, under a 
bad government. But there is another reafon, much more fatisfa&ory, which arifes not 
at all from the nature of the culture, but from the abufe of it. 

It k the fmailnefs of the property into which vineyards are ufually divided ; a circum- 
fiance carried to fuch excefs, that the mifery flowing from it can hardly be imagined by 
thofe who are whirled through France in a poft-chaife. The nature of the culture de¬ 
pending almoft entirely on manual labour, and demanding no other capital than thepoU 
feflion of the land and a pair of arms ; no carts, no ploughs, no cattle, neceflarily leads 
the poor people to this fpecies of property ; and the univerfal practice of dividing it be* 
tween the children, multiplies thefe little farms to fuch a degree, that a family depends 
on a fpot of land for fupport that cannot poftibly yield it; this weakens the application to 
other induftry, rivets the children to a fpot from which they ought to emigrate, and. 
gives them a flattering intereft in a piece of land, that tempts them to remain, when bet¬ 
ter intereftscall them elfewhere* The confequence is, their labouring as much as they 
can for their richer neighbours; their own little vineyards are then neglected ; and that 
culture, which to a more able proprietor is decifively advantageous, becomes ruinous 
to infufficient funds. But a misfortune, greater even than this, is the uncertainty of the 
crop ; to a marTof a proper capital, and who confequeotly regards only the average of 
feven years, this is of ho account; but to the poor proprietor, who lives from hand to 
mouth, it is fatal ; be cannot fee half a year’s labour Ion by hail, frotl, cold, or cdher in¬ 
clemencies of the feafon, without feeing, at the fame time, his children in want of bread; 
before the ample produce comes, which certainly will come on the average account, he 
finds himfelf in the hofpital. 

This I take to be the origin of that general and too indifcrimlnate condemnation of 
vineyards in France* The poverty is obvious ; it is connected with vines, and for want 
of proper diminutions, it is confidered as neceflarily flowing from vineyards ; but, in fact, 
it is merely the refult of fniatl properties amongft the poor : a poor man can no where 
be better fituated than in a vine province, provided he poflefs not a plant, . Whatever 
may be the feafon, the poor are fure of ample employment among their richer neigh¬ 
bours, and to an amount, as we have above feen, thrice as great as any other arable lands 
afford. That culture which demands 2 I. i^s, in hand labour only, whether there be 
crop or no crop, and which employs women and children of all ages, ought not barely to 

* So lately, as in the Journal Fhyfiqiie for May 179^0, Monf. Roland de la Platiere, a gentleman with 
whom I had the pkafure of fame agreeable converfatlon at Lyons (in the happier period of his lite, before 
he was involved in the mifery aud guilt of revolutions,) fays, that of all countries the vine ones are the pewr- 
cit, and the people the moll wretched 1 And in the Cahur of the clergy of Auserre, it is demanded* that 
the oidonances againft planting vines on land proper for corn be executed. F, 19. 
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be condemned as the origin of diftrcfs among the poor. Attribute the fo£t to its true caufe, 
the defire and fpirit of poffefling landed property, which is nniverial in France, and 
occa/ions infinite mifery. This circumftance, lo prevalent in tliat kingdom, and ^com¬ 
paratively fpeaking) fo little known in ours, where the poor are fo much more at their 
eafe than in France and mofl other countries, is very curious to a political obferver. 
What an apparent contradiction, that property fliould be the parent of poverty, yet 
there is not a clearer or better afcertained fact in the range of modern politics. The 
only property fit for a poor family, is their cottage, garden, and perhaps grafs land 
enough to yield milk; this needs not of ncceflity impede their daily labour; if they 
have more, they are to be clafled with fanners, and will have arable fields, which 
mu ft, in the nature of things, be ill cultivated, and the national intercft confequently 
fuffer. 

The explanations l have given of the wine fyftem in France will be received, I truffc 
with candour. To inveftigate fucli questions fully, would demand diflertations ex- 
prefsly written on every fubjeft that arifes, which would be inconfiftent with the brevi¬ 
ty neeeflary to the regifter of travels: 1 attempt no more than to arrange the fafts 
procured ; it belongs to the political arithmetician fully to combine and illuftrate 
them. 

Chap. XXIII.— Of the Culture of Silk in France. 

Ouercy. — Cauffade .—IN the avenue leading to this town, two rows of the trees are 
mulberries, and thefe are the firft we have feen. 

Montauban. —Many mulberries here, in rows; and under feme of them four rows 
of vines, and then fix or feven-times the breadth of corn. When the leaves are not in 
time for the worms, or are deftroyed by frofts, they are fed with lettuce leaves; and if 
no lettuce, with cabbage, bur the filk is fo worthlefs, that the failure is reckoned nearly 
equal to have none at all. 

Toubufe to Noe. —Mulberry trees are here worth front 6 f to zof. and 3 of. each per 
annum, according to their fize. 

Noe, —Mulberries worth up to 3 livres per tree, per annum. But filk-worms have 
miffed much for three years pall. 

Narbonns .—Many mulberries ; all within pruned flat heads. 

Pinjean,• —Olives are a beneficial article of culture, but they prefer mulberries, be- 
caufe they yield a crop every year. On four feterees of land they have fixty trees ; 
and at the fame time the land yields barley or oats, mown for forage, of which the 
four feterees give fixty quintals, that fell at 3 %[ the quintal. Single mulberries have 
paid as far as two louis each, and many one louis. If four feterees equal two acres, 
there are thirty trees on an acre, and the acreable produce of forage will be 52 livres, 
or 2I. 5s. fid. 

Nijmes to Sauve. —Seven mulberries on an English rood. 

Quefuc, —Mulberry leaves fell commonly at 3 livres the quintal. A tree yields from 
one to eleven quintals: two, three, and four are common. Gathering the leaves coils 
12 f. the quintal. Fifteen, quintals of leaves are neeeflary for one ounce of grain (the 
feed or eggs of the worm) : 20 livres the mean price of filk per lb. : reckon that an 
olive-tree pays as well as a mulberry. 

Many mulberries about Quefac, and fome on very poor dry land. In grafs fields 
the ground is kept dug around them, as far as the branches extend. Remark fome 
ftones laid around many trees, for fome diftance from the ftem. 

Eight 
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Eight frees in foniething Ids than an Engliffirood. 

By information, almonds, in Rouverge, pay better than mulberries, and with much 
lefs expence and attention ; 3, 4, 5, and 6 livres a tree. 

Gauge .—Many fine mulberries about this place, which yield from 3 livres to S livres 
a tree in common, young ones excluded* They yield to twelve quintals of leaves; 
in general, three, four, or five. The price varies from 3 livres to 10 livres the quintal. 
They are much more valuable than olives. This year the great cold in April deftroyed 
the young buds and hurt the crop greatly. They never think of giving anything to 
worms but the leaves; have heard of twenty things, but treat the idea with the great- 
eft contempt, knowing as they do, by the fabric, the worthlefTnefs of filk, if the 
worms are fo fed. 

Lodeve •—Mulberries are more profitable than olives; yield three, four, and five quin¬ 
tals of leaves, which fell, in common, at 3 livres. 

Mirepoix *—Mulberries are here, but none after, in going from Carcaffonne to St. 
Martory* 

Auch ,— A few mulberries near the town. 

It is here to be noted, that from Mirepoix to Bagnere de Luchon, and from thence 
by Pau to Bayonne, and back by Dax to Auch, a line of much more than three hun¬ 
dred miles, I faw no mulberry trees, 

Guienne.— Leyrac ,—Some few mulberries, 

Aiguillmu —A few trees for tome miles before this place. Behind the chateau, in the 
■town, is a large plantation, formed by the late duke; which, being in the fine vale of 
the Garonne, the land is cultivated as the reft, under hemp and wheat; but both thoie 
crops are lefs than middling, the exprefiion of the perfon who gave us the information, 
on account of the roots and fhade of the trees. The duke gives the leaves to the peo* 
pie in the town, furnifbing alfo the the wood, boards, grain, and whatever elfe is necef- 
iary for the bufinefs, and he has in return the third part of the filk they make. Every 
one in the place, and all around the country, fay that he lofes confiderably by it ; alien¬ 
ing, that the land thus occupied is worth 500 louis a year; that the crop of filk is fo 
precarious that he has had eight quintals, and in other years only three, two, and even 
one; fo that on an average, his third part gives only 150 louis, and the crops under the 
trees cannot make up one-half of the deficiency. They alfo maintain, that the land is 
too rich for mulberries; and. to prove that they are right in their ideas, they quoted 
many gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who have grubbed up their mulberries. 

Tours .—They have in the neighbourhood of this city many mulberries, infomueh* 
that the value of the raw filk has amounted, as they aflert, in a good year, to a million 
of livres, I walked feverai times into the country to view the trees and make inquiries. 
Many of the corn fields are regularly planted all over ; the gardens are furrounded 
with them ; and the roads and lanes have row r s of them. The large good trees, in* 
a favourable year, give the value of 4 livres, but not in common, I viewed feverai 
plantations, containing old, young, good, and bad, that gave on an average, one with 
another, 30 f* which feenied, from various accounts, to be a general medium ; it, how¬ 
ever, excludes very bad years ; fuch, for ioftance, as laft fpring, in which they had no 
crop at all, the frofts in April (note, this is certainly one of the fineft climates in France) 
having entirely drilroyedit. I faw feverai trees which gave to the amount of lofito 1 
at ten years old, and 30/. at the age of fifteen years. Plants* at two years old, are fold 
at 3 livres the hundred: at three years old, 4 livres: and good trees, proper to plant 
out in an arable field, 20/ each. In regard to the dilbmce, at which the trees are 
planted, they have no general rule. I meaCured many difiances, in a large corn field, 
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and found them'at two rod fquare, at an average : in another they were fix yards by 
nine • which trees gave 40 (. on a medium : round a garden they were at five yards 
from’tree to tree: a field, entirely cropped with mulberries, had them in rows at one 
and a half rod ; and between the rows another of final! plants* in the manner of a 
hedfe. If fixty fquare yards are allowed per tree, there will be eighty on an acre, 
and if they give 3 of. each, it will amount to the vaft produce of 5I. P^* acie, befides 
what can be"gained under them ; it would, however be a queftion, whether this un¬ 
der-crop would make up for bad years, that yield nothing ? Around fields, in roads, 
corners, &c. the profit will be greater. It is remarkable, however, that with all this 
profit attending them, tiiey do-not increafe about lours, yet not one acre in an hun¬ 
dred adapted to the culture, is fc employed, which ihews either a very uncommon 
want of capital, or doubts whether the cultivation is fo profitable as it appears to be 
from fuch information. 

In order to fpread the cultivation, government eu&bhihed nurfenes, and gave the 
trees gratis, until private nurferies were opened ; and in winding the filk much alii fi¬ 
ance was alfo given to the lofsto government, of 'lof. per lb.; but now the bufinefs is 
carried on without any premium of that fort. Probably fuch encouragements were of 
very little ufe ; the abides incident to all governments would direafuch affiftanee to be 
given where it was not wanted ; and in that cafe it would, by raifing difgufi, do mifi 
chief. 

They plant no mulberry but the white ; the black they think very bad. _ 

Norm an dy.— Bixy. — Having read, in the Memoirs of fome of the Agriculture So* 
defies in France, that the Marfhal Duke de Belleifie made a very confiderable and fuc- 
cefsful experiment on the introdudion of the culture of filk in Normandy, on his eftate 
atBizy, I had long ago made a note of it, for examining, as the flops which pioved 
fuccefsful in fuch an attempt in Normandy, might probably have the fame efteft, if ap¬ 
plied in a climate fo fimilar as that of England. I went to Bizy with this view, and did 
what I could to find out the proper perfons, concerned in this undertaking, to give me 

the information that was neceflary. . 

Five-and-thirty years ago, the duke began by making fome extenfive plantations or 
mulberries, to the amount of many ihoufand trees; they fucceeded well; and in order 
to draw all the advantage poffible from them, as the people in the neighbourhood were 
ignorant and awkward in the procefs, the duke, by means of a friend in Provence, 
procured a man, his wife, and all his children, well fid lied in the whole hufmefs oi the 
fllk-worm, and eftablifiied them at Bizy, in order to inftruft his own people in it. By 
thefe means, he made as much filk as the produce of leaves would admit. 1 wiflied to 
know to what amount, but could not ascertain it; but the duke continued his planta¬ 
tions o mulberries during nine or ten years. I fried hard to find out fome defeendant 
or remains of this Provencal family, but in vain ; the man was dead, the woman gone, 
and the children difperfed ; the eftate, on the marftiaPs death, having been fold, and 
coming into the pofli-flion of the Duke de Penthievre, made all thele circuinftances the 
more difficult. The great objea was, the l'uccefsof the experiment; this inquiry was 
unilortnly anfwered by feveral perfons it had no fuccels at all. It was a favounte 
project of the duke’s, and fiipported with perfeverance, for many years, until his death ; 
but the filk did not pay charges; and though he very liberally offered leaves to the 
poor people, on eafier terms th \ they are fupplied with them in the fbuth of France, 
and even gave trees j yet nothing more was done, than what his infiuence and autho¬ 
rity forced : and the Provencal family, after ten years* experience, pronounced that 
the climate would do to make filk, but not with profit * To his laft hour, the duke 
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had fiIk made, but not an hour longer; the practice had taken no root; the country 
people, by whom alone fucli an undertaking could profper, huv no inducement to go 
into the Pcheme, and the whole fell at once into utter ruin and negledfc on the duke's 
death ; fo that the trees thomfelves were by degrees condemned, and the number re¬ 
maining at prefent inconfiderable- 'Certainly no poiltive phyfical proof, that fiik will 
not do in ‘Normandy, but it is a prefumptive one, pretty ft-rongly featured- Go into 
Languedoc, Dauphine, and Provence, and the poor people do not want the exer¬ 
tions of marfhals of France to induce them to breed ftIk worms; they have a much 
■more powerful inducement, — the experience that it is their in ter eft : had this in¬ 
ducement been prefent at Bizy, the culture would, in more than ten years, have taken 
soot. 

Boureonnois.— Mauttns*— Monfietir Martin, gardener of the Royal Nurfery here, 
who is from Languedoc, cultivates fuk with great fuccefs; he was fo obliging as to be 
as communicative as I could wiih. Trees of two or three years old, yield a few, 
leaves, but to be ftripped cautioufly : at eight to ten years, they come very well into 
yielding. One ounce of grains 9 that is, of the eggs of the worm, requires twenty 
quintals (one hundred weight Englifih) of leaves, and yields from ylb. to 91b. of filk. 
He has made as far as 3001b, in a year, the produce of 30001b, of cocoons; and the 
worms that year eat t2,ooolb, of leaves every day, for four or five days together, and 
fifty perfons were employed for eight days- The whole bufinefs of hatching and feed¬ 
ing employs a month ; the winding is afterwards done at leifore. For care and attend¬ 
ance of the worms, gathering the leaves, and winding the filk, he gives one-fourth of 
the produce, or about 6 livres the pound of filk; tor {pinning, 3 byres; in all, 9 
livres; refits profit, 15 livres- The men earn 20/. to a day, and the women 8/1 
to i of. He prefers this climate for the bufinefs to that of Languedoc, though ftoves 
are here neceffary for keeping the room to the temperature of eighteen degrees, Reau¬ 
mur : whereas in Languedoc they do without fires. The feafon here varies From fifteen 
to twenty days ; the earlieft is the 24th of April, and the latefl the 15th of May. If 
the leaves are not ready, he keeps the hatching back, by lodging the grains in a cool 
cellar. He has known one tree in Languedoc yield 80 livres a year in filk, Moulins 
and its environs make to the value of 60 or 80,000 livres a year- Monk Martin fells 
trees, of two years old, at 20 livres the thoufand. The diflance of planting, if for 
crops under the trees, thirty feet; if no crops, twenty feet. Of the writers that have 
treated on this fubjedfc, he prefers Monf. Sauvages. 

In the particulars of an eftate to be fold, was one article relative to the product of 
filk; mulberries enough for 12 o z* of grain, yielding 6olb. of filk. 

Vi va rais.— Maijfe to Thuys -— Fir ft meet with mulberries in going fouth from Au¬ 
vergne, They yield very largely here ; I ain affured, that many trees in a good year, 
reach 12 livres each. That in four years after planting, they begin to produce leaves 
enough for ft ripping. The belt of them are all grafted- Trees, fifteen years after 
planting, have, in a very good year, yielded 6 livres. I was fhewn a iraall field that 
yields, one year with another, j 20 livres ; I ftepped, and found it fifty yards by feventy, 
or three thoufand five hundred fquare yards 4s- 4d. per Englifh acre); yet the 
trees were not regularly planted, nor fully; and this befides the other produce of the 
ground. 

Aubena. r,—-The filk mills here, which are confiderable, purchafe the cocoons of the 
farmer, at 28/*. to 32/I the pound. The mulberry-trees here are very large. 

Villeneuve de Eergue .—Twenty quintals of leaves give one quintal of cocoons, and 
one quintal of cocoons iclb, of filk. They reckon that the wafte, debris pay 

10 the 
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the fpinning, Eighteen trees, of (even years age, pay a8 livres a year ; but fame trees 
often years old, have been known tagive 3 livres each. Three-fourths of an arpent 
de Pans have been fold for 400 livres; the foil all rock and ftone, but calcareous. 
The trees are grafted before tranfplantation, which is at three years old; price, of. 
and r c f each. The fecond year after planting they begin to gather. The price of the 
leaves j livres the loolb.; and of gathering 10 f. the quintal. The culture is reckoned 
more profitable than vines, which are fometimes grubbed up, to make way for mul¬ 
berries. Of the forts, the rofc fullk is beft. In the road to Viviers, I remarked a tree 
2 t feet in diameter; and very large ones are in the bed of a torrent, where no earth 
(only Hones) is vifible. 

Daupiiine.— Montelimari .— Silk is the great produce of the country; they have 
mills, where the cocoons are bought, at 25 /. the pound. An ounce of grains gives 
6olb. ofrcocoons, and nib. of cocoons ilb. of filk: forty middling trees, each yielding 
a quintal of leaves, being required to feed that proportion of worms. The grains axe 
hatched by artificial heat, and the operation demands wood to the amount of 24 livres 
to each ounce of grains. A common method of conducing the bufmefs is, for the 
proprietor of the land to find trees and half the grains ; the poor people the other half 
and all the labour; and the parties divide the produce between them. The impedi¬ 
ments in the culture are,— 1. climate; frofts in the fpring del troy the leaves, and, if at 
a critical time, there is no remedy. I demanded if they had no fuccedaneum, in fuch 
cafe, in feeding the worms with the leaves of fome other plants ? The anfwer was, that 
experiments had been made upon that point, without any fuccefs; that the idea, how¬ 
ever, was nonfenfe, for the quantity of food was fo great, as to render it abfurd to think 
of providing it, not for a certain want, but merely a contingent one ; the expence of 
fuch a conduct would abforb all the profit. Nor is it frofts only that are dreaded— 

great and fudden heats make the worms fall, and they labour very poorly.-z. The 

extreme labour of attending the worms, is a great objection to the bufinefs; it is, for 
the laft fifteen days, fo fevere as to kill many; and, for the laft eight days, they are 
cleaned everyday. 

Upon a comparifon of the culture of the olive and the mulberry, it was remarked to 
me, that one great advantage of the olive, was the contracted fpace in which the roots 
feed, confifting chiefly of a tap-root and fibres, which made the crops fown under them 
good; but a mulberry threw out a profufion of roots, fifteen or twenty feet around, in 
every direction. 

They have been known, at eleven years growth, to yield 2oolb. of leaves each tree. 

The mulberry is found not to like water; for there is in the watered meadows a 
mound of earth, to keep the water from the roots of thefe trees. 

When filk-worms are ready to fpin the cocoon, if they are cut in halves and thrown 
into vinegar, each worm gives two tranfparent ligaments, very ftrong, lor making filh- 
ing lines, &c. &c. 

Loriol. —Monf. I/Abbe Bercnger, cure of this place, has given an uncommon atten¬ 
tion to this culture; he was fo obliging as to give me the relult of many years experi¬ 
ence on this interefting fubject. 

Time of/owing. —There are two feafons; the firff, with the fruit, freflb, at the end of 
June :—the fecond in May, with the feed of laft year, dry; and this is better, becaufe 
the June fowing fufters fometimes, if frofts are fevere, or the weather is both cold and 
humid. When fown dry, if too early and cold weather fucceeds, they are apt to fail. 
They are often watered. 
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Tranfplanlatton .—In April following, thofe that were fawn in May are tranfplanted, 
three ft' t every way, into the nurfery; only halt the plants (the belt) being drawn, the 
reit are left till the year after. They are never tranfplanted a fecund time. 

Serf.—The fiuith rofe , with white or grey fruit, is the bell; black fruit not known 
here, but faid to be good for leafing late, arid efcaping frolls in the fpring. 

Grafting. - It is bdl to graft in the nurfery, in May, when they are three years old, 
at the head, with grafts cut in February preceding, and preferved in fand in a cellar : 
tiiefe grafts’are branches three feet long, which are buried in fand, except four inches 
at\he end, for three or four knots to fhoot; if all are buried in the fand, all the knots 
will flioot.’ At grafting cut off thofe knots that have fhot out, and life the reft. The 
time is after gathering the leaves of the ftandard to be grafted, when the plants are five 
feet, or 5! feet high. One year after grafting tranfplanr, that is, about April. Graft 
three or four branches. 

Soil. — Good and humid fands, and fandy loams are the bell: warm, forward, rich, 
and friable: rocky and ftoney foils do well; but all clays are bad. On the lighteft 
ftoney lands, the trees come into bearing much foonei* than ill the rich vale, but thefe 
laft vaftly longer; on the rich vale land, two hundred years are a common age for 

them. . _ 

Planting.—In bad land plant at eighteen feet fquare, in moderate at twenty-four, and 
in very good at thirty fix; and, after feven or eight years, there can be no crops under 
them, if at thefe diftances. There are two forts of trees, the one large ftandards; and 
the others dwarf ones, which they call inuricr uciin / an arpent contains, of couife, 
many more in number of thefe than of the others; and they yield, for the firft ten or 
fifteen years, a larger produce, but afterwards the greater trees are more productive. The 
dwarfs are belt for being fet in rows, for ploughing between ; they are grafted at i| 
feet high ; are never watered. The price of trees at/* the hundred, at the age of one 
or two years; - the great trees, at four or five years, tor grafting, 20/ each, at prefent 
15/; each, and grafted. The operation of planting is performed by digging a hole 
fix feet fquare, and i\ or three feet deep; and they commonly lay dung upon the 

roots. . t 

Cultivation.— The attention with which they, manage the trees after planting, merits 
the hioheft commendation -.—after they have been planted two years, a trench is dug 
around each tree, about two feet deep, which is left open all winter, and filled up again 
in the fpring; the year following another is dug, more removed from the tree, which is 
managed in the fame manner; and fo on every year a trench, till the whole land is 
flirred as far as the roots extend. This appears to be a rood excellent fyfteni, and 
preferable to trenching the ground at firft; as in that way much of it is confolidated 
again, before the roots of the young trees reach it. 

No crops whatever to be fown on the land after the trees are of a fize to have their 
leaves gathered ; as much is loll in leaves as is gained by fuch crops. 

The trees ftiould never be pruned at any other feafon than March, and but once in 
two years; the wood pays the expence: they receive one digging per annum, at 6 livres, 
and a hoeing at 3 livres per arpent. 

There is another admirable praftice known here, and ufed by all fiulful cultivators, 
which is that of wafliing the Hems of the trees every year, in May, for four or five 
years after planting. Monf. L’Abbe Berenger always practifes this with great fuccefs. 

Produce. —For the benefit of the young trees, they ought not to be ftripped for feven 
or eight years after planting into the field ; they will pay well afterwards for this for¬ 
bearance ; 
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bearance; but the practice is irot common. I viewed a young plantation of Monf 
Blanchard, at prefent in the National Adembly, who is famous for his attention to his 
mulberries; the trees were fix, feven, and eight years old, and none of them had ever 
been Gripped, and their appearance was very Hour idling, Monf. L’Abbe Berenger ap¬ 
proves the practice, but has not adhered to it; his trees, however, are very fine, and 
do not complain ; one plantation, of eight or ten years growth, that have conftantly 
been dripped, are, notwithftanding, very fine. There are forty on four hundred toifes 
of land, that this year produced, each tree, eight pound of leaves. The beginning of 
February he planted the land under them with potatoes, which were dug in Auguft, 
and produced forty quintals; among thefe potatoes maize was planted in April, in 
fquares of five or fix feet, and the produce of that will be five or fix quintals, at 8 
livres the quintal. He {hewed me another plantation, of" an arpent, of very fine and 
fburifhing dwarf trees, which yielded this year eight pound of leaves each tree, and 
three hundred pound on the arpent. They are ten years old ; no crops have ever been 
fown under them. 

The produce of leaves may be eftimated at fifty pound from a tree of a toife fquare. 
The greatefl produce known is ten quintals, from a tree of fifty years old. At twenty 
years the medium is two quintals. They increafe till lixty years old ; but are ill good 
perfection at twenty. 

The eggs .—-A paper of nine inches by fifteen inches, covered with final! leaves, fluck 
full of worms, gives one quintal of cocoons ; and this is what they call one ounce of 
grains. But proportions will not hold, for the produce is not increafed proportionably 
to an increafe of quantity. 

Hatching. —Retarding the hatching of the worms with particular views, is, in many 
circumftances, impoflible. When once the heat of the atmofphere is come to a certain 
pitch, the hatching cannot be retarded by cellars. Monf. Faujas remarked, that in 
June they would hatch in an ice houfe ; which fliews that at a certain age they will 
hatch in fpite of cold. They never, however, truft to the natural heat for hatching 
them, which always does it too (lowly; it is done with the affi fiance of fire, and in the 
month of May. They begin to hatch at twenty to twenty-two degrees (Reaumur); 
but artificially it is done at twenty-four degrees. When the eggs happen to have been 
put in a cellar, at ten degrees, their common temperature, they afterwards hatch with 
difficulty, and never well; always bed when they have to undergo but a moderate 
change. 

Feeding .—In this bufinefs all forts of food, except the mulberry leaf, is rejected, at 
the firft mention, as the molt ridiculous, impracticable, and impoflible idea, that ever 
entered the head of a vifionary; and never could be conceived but by thofe only who 
amufe themfelves with a few worms, without taking the trouble of calculating quantity, 
expence, and quality of filk. 

For one ounce of grain, a room of ten feet by fourteen feet, and twelve feet high, is 
necefi’ary; but the larger the better, and with windows only to the north. There fliould 
be ten tables, or (helves, fix feet long, and 4I feet broad, one eighteen inches above 
another ; the firfl expence of which is 60 livres. 

1 ill the 1S1I1 of April there is here no fecurity againft frofts. Two years ago there 
were many leaves before that day, and rnofl people began their operations ; the leaves 
were all cut oft, and they loft the year entirely, for it is three weeks before the leaves 
come again, Monf. I/Abbe Berenger would not lrod appearances; did not begin till 
after that day, and had as good a year as at any other time. 
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The expences are ufually borne between the parties, and amount to half the pro¬ 
duce, not including the keeping the utenfils in repair. But if they are paid by the 
owner of the mulberries, fome of them amount to as follow: —gathering the leaves, 
lof. to i jj f. the quintal; for gathering the dwarfs, only halt" the price of the others; 
wood, 15 livres for one, two, or three ounces of eggs in one room ; thirty livres for fix 
ounces, becaufe in two rooms j 22 livres to f. for labour in the houfe; Spinning, 4c f. 
p. r lb. of filk. The wade is worth 20 f. therefore the expence is 2c f. 

For the laft four or five days, eight men are neceflary to gather leaves for twenty 
ounces of grain, their voracity being incredible the latter part of the time. 

The price of the leaves, if bought, is 4 livres to 5 livres the quintal, never at 3 livres, 
but has been at 10 livres. From fifteen to eighteen quintals of leaves give one quintal 
of cocoons, and one of cocoons gives nine pound of filk. Cocoons are fold at 26/I the 
pound ; filk, on an average, at 1 9 livres. The leaves, differed by the worms, are 
dried, and kept for hogs, iheep, &c. being worth 4 livres the quintal; and an ounce of 
grain yields two quintals of fuch: and the dung of the worms, from an ounce, is worth 
4 livres more, being excellent; the beft indeed of all others. 

Two brothers here, Meffrs. Carriers have had as far as eighty quintals of cocoons. 
Motif. Berenger’s three hundred trees on an arpent, at eight pound of leaves each, are 
twenty-four quintals ; and, at 4 livres the quintal, amount to 96 livres: and as fixteen 
quintals of leaves give nine pound of filk, at 19 livres, it is 171 livres, and for twenty- 
four quintals, 256 livres, the half of which is 128 livres; hence, therefore, to fell the 
leaves at 4 livres the quintal, does not anfwer equally with half the produce (128 livres 
per arpent de Paris, is 61 . 4s. 3d. per Englilh acre). 

Provence.— Avignon. —At ten years growth the mulberries yield a confiderable 
produce; at that age they give one hundred pound to one hundred and fifty pound of 
leaves, but not common. For one ounce of grain, five or fix very large trees are ne- 
ceflary ; or, if the leaves are bought, to the amount of 24 livres to 30 livres. The 
ounce will give from forty pound to fifty pound of cocoons, or five pound of filk; but 
more commonly twelve pound of cocoons for 1 pound of filk. Gathering the leaves, 
icf. or 12/I the quintal, one with another, dwarfs and llandards. The wafte pays the 
fpinning. 

A'tx. —Mulberries, beyond all comparifon, more profitable than olives; will give 
3 livres or 4 livres per tree, more regularly than olives will 10/*.; but the great planta¬ 
tions of olives are on barren rocks that will not do for mulberries. 

Tour d* Atgues .—One ounce of grains requires fifteen quintals of leaves, and gives 
fifty pound of cocoons; that is fifty pound in a fmall undertaking, like the houfe of a 
poor family ; but not more than thirty pound in a large building. Monf. the Prefident 
has, however, had feventy-five ounces of grain that gave forty pound one with another ; 
fourteen pound of cocoons give one pound of organzine filk. 

On good land, twenty trees, of ten years old, will give fifteen quintals of leaves. The 
walte, with the addition of icf. per pound, will pay the fpinning. Wood is r 2/Z the 
quintal, and if quintal wilt wind and fpin one pound of filk: and one quintal of char¬ 
coal will make three pound of filk. The common calculation is ten quintals of char¬ 
coal for one ounce of grain. 

Labour and fuel, 4c/? per pound of filk, exclufive of gathering the leaves ; but the 
common method is to find the trees and the grain, and give half the produce for all 
the reft. The whole bufinefs, exclufive of winding and fpinning, employs exactly a 
month. 

Hyeres 
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Hyeres, —This article is here but little regarded; the number is not confiderable* 
nor do they pay nearly the fame attention to them as in Dauphine. A tree of twenty 
years pays about 3c f \ and fome, of a very great fize and age, 6 livres. 

Frejui .—Clofe without the town, on the banks of a fmall canal of irrigation, are five 
or fix of the larged mulberries I have feen, growing clofe to the waterV edge; from 
which it fhould appear, that they have here none of that objection to water which was 
mentioned to me at Montelimart. 

EJlrelles*. —At the inn here there is a mulberry tree which yields black fruit, and 
leaves of a remarkable fize. 1 alked the m a tier, if he ufed them for filk-worms ? 
Never , he replied, they are no better for them than elm , oak^ or pine leaves: it is the white 
tnulberries that are for worms . So inaccurately underdood is this point, even in the 
filk countries ; for in Languedoc they told me, ah forts were given indifcriminately. 
This tree would be worth 2 or 3 louis a year. 

To thefe notes, taken by myfelf, I fball add a few others, for the more general elu¬ 
cidation of the fubjefL 

Languedoc yields, in a common year, from five hundred to one thoufand two hun¬ 
dred quintals of filk *■ I have fearched books in vain for information of the quantity of 
filk produced in all France ; but I find the number of looms which work it, by one 
account, twenty-nine thoufand f, of which eighteen thoufand at Lyons ; but by a later 
and more authentic account, there were at Lyons only nine thoufand three hundred 
and thirty-five looms, which worked about two million pounds J, and in all France fe- 
ventGen thoufand five hundred looms; which, in the fame proportion, would work 
abouuhree million, feven hundred and fixty three thoufand pounds. In 1784, file im¬ 
ported raw filk to the value of 29,300,000 livres, and in 1787, to 28,220,000 livres * f 
call it twenty nine millions, and 20 livres the mean price per lb. it is one million, four 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds § ; which will leave about two million, three hun¬ 
dred and ten thoufand pounds for the home produce, or 46,200,000 livres, which is 
fo grofs an impoffibility, as to afeertain to a certainty, the exaggeration of the number 
of looms, and confirms, in a frefh inftance, the many errors in the New Encyclopaedia- 
If Languedoc produces only one hundred thoufand pounds, all the reft of the kingdom 
cannot produce twenty times as much ; for the culture is confined to three or four pro¬ 
vinces, except fmall quantities, that enter for little in a general account, I was inform¬ 
ed, at Lyons, that the home growth was about a millions of pounds weight, of two- 
thirds 01 the value of the imported per lb or about 20 livres- This makes the growth 
to the value of 20,000,000 livres or 875,000k If fo, Languedoc muft produce more 
than one hundred thoufand pounds, for that province mull be at leaft one-fourth, if not 
one third of the whole. I mu ft confefs I have my doubts upon this point, and think 
that even one million of pounds much exaggerated, for I croffed the filk country in 
more than one direftion, and the quantity of trees appeared inconfiderabie for any Inch 
produce. But admitting the authority, and ftating that the kingdom does produce to 
the amount of 8 or 900,000!. fterling, I muft remark, that the quantity is llrangely in¬ 
confiderabie, and feems to mark, that the climate has fomething in it vaftly inferior to 
that of Italy, for the proefuftian of this commodity j in which country there are little 
principalities that give more than the whole kingdom of France j— yet, to human feel- 

* Confide ration s fur h Commerce de Bretagne, par Monf. Pinczon da Sel des Monf. uma. p, 5. 

4 Jettrefurks Mut ters & Vers a file 'Journal eRconormque^ 1756, voJ - i L p, 36. 

■ f Encyclop. Methodtque Manuf tom. iL p^rt 2, n, 

$ A very late writer waes ftrangdy mt (taken m faying, that France imports 20,000,0000 of pounds 
weight, Mr* YownJhetuPs Journey through Spain , voL i. p« 52. 
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ings, there is no companion between the climate of France and that of Italy; the for¬ 
mer is better, beyond all qu eft ion. But the fpring frofts, (found in Italy alfo) are what 
bring the greateft deftruction on this culture, and will for ever retard its progrefs great¬ 
ly in countries expofed to them. In 1788, there was a general failure in the foutb of 
France, yet acrofs the Pyrenees in Catalonia, the crop was abundant, merely becaufe the 
ipring frofts did not pafs thofe mountains. 

In the diftrifts and fpots of the fouthern provinces, where the climate has, from 
experience, been found favourable to filk, there is no want of exertion in following it; 
and about Loriol and Montelimart, it is cultivated with more energy than in any part 
of Lombardy, yet at fmall diftances there are no mulberries, though the proprietors are 
as rich and as induftrious as where they are found. The lame obiervation is to be made 
every where, and feems to mark a great dependence even on the locality of climate, if 
I may hazard fuch an expreffion. Where the culture fucceeds well, it appears, from 
the preceding minutes, to be highly profitable, and to form one of the molt beneficial 
objeds that can attract the attention of the induftrious. 

The Society of Arts at London, have, for many years, offered premiums for mul¬ 
berries and filk in England j and much has been written and argued in favour of the 
fcheme, which I take to be a great but harmlefs folly ; it may miflead and deceive a 
few ingenious fpeculative people, w'ho may, for what I know, in the courfe of a cen¬ 
tury, arrive at fuch fuccefs as the late King of Pruffia boafted, that of making a few 
thoufand pounds of milerably bad filk, after forty years’ exertion. Such fuccefs is a 
real lofs; for the fame attention, time, capital, and encouragement, given to productions 
natural to the climate, would have made twenty times, perhaps an hundred times, the 
return. That filk may be made in England I have no doubt; but it will be made on 
the fame principles, and attended by the fame dead lofs. The duke of Bellcifle made 
filk in Normandy, and if he had been a great fovercign, his hundreds would have been 
thoufands of pounds; but all was lofs, and therefore the fooner it dropped the better. 
Another duke failed, not quite fo much, in the Anguomois; and a third planted mul¬ 
berries to lofs on the Garonnne; his neighbours did the fame, but grubbed them up 
again becaufe they did not anfwer. At Tours, the fineft climate of France for fruits, 
and by confequence well adapted for mulberries, they fucceed tolerably, but the cul¬ 
ture does not increafe, which carries with it a prefumption, that more fteady heat in 
fpring is wanted than the northern provinces of France enjoy. Such circumftances 
bear with great force againft any ideas of filk in England, where the heat is never 
fteady; and leait of all in fpring, where late frofts cut off vegetables much hardier than 
the mulberry, even fo late as the end of May and beginning of June; and where I have 
ieen potatoes turned black by them, even on Midfummer day. 

The minutes are invariably decifive, on the queftion of feeding worms with any thing 
but mulberry leaves; the utter impracticability of that fcheme is fliewn in a manner too 
fatisfadory for any doubts to remain; and the difficulty of retarding the hatching of 
the worms beyond a certain a period, though not proved with equal decifion, is yet 
placed in a light not a little queftionable. It is upon thefe two modifications of the 
common pradice, that filk in England confeifedly depends ; one of them is a vague 
groundlefs theory ; and the other too uncertain to be relied on. But 1 mult further 
remark, that frofts, in fuch a climate as England, as well as abroad, are to be looked 
for after the leafing of the mulberry; and coniequently, that the power of retarding the 
hatching of the eggs, vruld b - ufelefs *, the worms in that cafe mull be put upon other 
food, which, with fmall parcels, would make bad filkpand with large ones would de¬ 
mand an expence iinpoflible to fubmit to every year, for a mere contingency that might 
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be demanded only once in three or four. To urge the example of Brandenbourg is 
idle : in the firft place, all continental climates are more regular than infular ones, and 
therefore the climate of the King of Pruflia's dominions may be better for the bufuiefs; 
yet with this advantage Normandy failed. In 17*8, that is after forty years’ exertion, 
they made, in all the PruITian territories, eleven thoufand pounds *, of pounds lighter 
than French ones. And the author* I quote on this l'ubje£t, who commends the pro¬ 
ject, informs us, that in Brandenbourg, to make a pound of {ilk demands one-fourth 
more cocoons than in the fouth ol France!; and that the filk thus made is fo bad, that 
it will do only for certain objedts J ; of the climate he fays, that it is not favourable 
enough § for the bufmefs. What encouragement is to be collected from this detail 
when it is confidered that forty years effort of the firft talents in the world, feconded 
by boundlefs power, forcing plantations and lavilhing premiums, have been able to 
drive this nail, that will not go but againft nature, to no greater extent than eleven 
thoufand pounds of bad fdkin all the F ruffian dominions? In my opinion, the refult 
of fuch an experiment yields a more complete condemnation, than if it had never been 
tried at all in fuch a climate, and ought to be a leffon to us in England, not obftinate- 
Iy to perfift in luch foolilh attempts, calculated only to bring ridicule on focieties, and 
difappointment to individuals. In all probability, the filk made in Prufiia coll every 
year ten times more than it is worth ; that is to fay, the fame royal attention, the fame 
premiums, the fame favours, as giving trees and filk eggs, the fame powerful inftiga- 
tions to rectors and curecs of the crown livings, &c.—had they beeu exerted to people 
the heaths of Brandenbourg with ffieep, would have yielded, in wool alone, ten times 
the value of eleven thoufand pounds of filk; which, if we value it at 12s. a pound, being 
fo inferior, amounts only to 6,6ool.;—a pretty article of produce for forty years' effort 
of the moft energetic government in Europe! fifty thoufand ffieep, at 3s. a head in 
wool, go much beyond it, throwing mutton out of the queftion. 

An idle error in England, is the idea that this culture demands the labour only of 
women and children, and old and infirm perfons; the contrary appears the fact; eight 
men are neceffary for gathering the leaves for twenty ounces of grain, during four or 
five days, when the worms are moft ravenous; and the work of gathering is that of 
men at all times; for the leaves are not picked, but ftripped along a branch, by force 
and hardnefs of hand. And even the feeding and cleaning worms is fo for from bein^ 
light work, that it is, on the contrary, very levere, fo as even to kill fome- of the poor 
people that foll< w it up; as the induftrious will follow up all work feverely. The cul¬ 
ture is therefore very for from what it has been reprefented in England, as being all 
net profit, demanding only women, children, and the infirm ; on the contrary, it would 
demand many able men, at a bufy feafon of the year, when they could be'ill fpared ; 
and if a propofal was to be made at fuch a feafon to a farmer, that he mult fpare men 
enough to gather ail the leaves of many hundred pollard trees of any fort, he would 
probably lay, the price of mulberry leaves in the filk countries would not pay him; and 
that double that price would not be an inducement to him, at fuch a feafon, to derange 
his bufinefs, and take his men from neceffary work, for employing them on fuch a bu- 
finels. If it is alked, how the fame thing can be done in filk countries ? I anfwer, that 
labour is but half the price of Engliffi labour-, owing to caufes explained in other chap¬ 
ters ; that the multiplied fubdivifion of landed property fills many of thofe countries 
with hands,—many idle, and many not half employed. To them the culture is highly 
vatu able; but to introduce it in a country, even if the climate would permit, conllituted 
and politically arranged, in a manner and upon principles abfolutely contrary, would be 

* Mi rattan Monarch . Prujf. tom. I. p. 180. -j- Tom, ii, p. 166. 

j Tom i p. 180. J Tom. ii. p. 166. 
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attended with difficulties and expences, not in the contemplation of people very Inge¬ 
nious, perhaps, who have amufed themfelves with filk-worms* and paid an attention to 
them, being a pleafure, which, if commercially valued, would poffibly amount to fifty 
times the value of all the filk they make. 

Chap. XXIV.— Of Cattle in France. 

EVERY part of agriculture depends fo immediately on the quantity of live (lock, 
that a fanning traveller cannot give too much attention to fo material a part of his pur- 
fuit. The candid reader will not, however, look to any traveller, that does not refide 
long in a place, for fuch information as is alone to be acquired by fuch refidence. He 
who flays a week will gain knowledge beyond the attainment of a day; and the atten¬ 
tion of a month will produce fruits beyond the reach of him whofe obfervations are limit¬ 
ed to a week, and yet remain very fuperficial, when compared with the refearches of 
others who live on the fpot. A mere traveller ffiould gain what his opportunities allow*, 
and what he is thus able to gain is not the lefs valuable, becaufe larger powers would 
have commanded a greater harveft. 

Pays de Beauce. — Toury , tsfe .—Their bed cows fell at 150 livres ; they give twelve 
or thirteen bottles a day. 

Orleans .—They have a remarkable cuftom of letting chick-weed get a head in their 
vineyards, which they pluck in May and dry. This they boil in water with bran for 
their cows, giving it thrice a day, and find that it makes them give double the quantity 
of milk they would do on any other food. This application of a common plant, that 
might eafily be cultivated, and got off time enough for a crop of turnips, probably im¬ 
proving the land, deferves a trial. The faft is curious. 

Sologne. —To ha Ferte. —Make hay of the weeds of their vineyards, and are the 
chief fupport of their cows; do not boil, but give them in bran and water. In fummer 
feed with grafs and vine cuttings.—A cow, that gives one to three bottles a day, fells 
at go livres. ' 

La Fuzelier. —The cows fmall, and very like Alderneys. Plough bullocks of the 
fame breed. 

Berry.— Yerfon. —A pair of oxen, ready to work, fell at 400 livres (17I. ics.); and 
when old and pall labour, but lean, 300 to 340 livres. 

Armenian. —A good pair of oxen fell at 400 livres; common ones 300 livres; very 
fine to 600 livres (a 61 . 5s.). All the cattle here are cream coloured, as well as the 
droves we have met going to Paris.—-A cow, not the largeft, fells at 150 livres ( 61 . 1 is. 
3d.). 

La Marche. —To Boifmande .—Very fine bullocks, well made, and in great order, 
600 livres (26!. 5s.) the pair. Thefe oxen are of a beautiful form; their backs (Irak 
and Hat, with a fine fpringing rib; clean throat and leg; felt well; and are in every 
refpeft fuperior to many breeds we have in England. 

La Yille Aubrun .—Work their cows, but they do not give as much milk as if not 
worked. A good one fells, with its calf, at 150 livresf 61 . 1 is. 3d.). They fatten 
oxen here with raves, a fort of turnip; begin to life them in October or November, 
and Ia(t generally about three mouths. To fatten a pair of good oxen, would take 
forty-five cart loads, cut in pieces, and twenty quintals of hay ; when the raves are 
done, they give the flour ef rye or other corn, with water enough added to form a 
psfte; this they leave four or five days to become four, and then they dilute it with 
water, thicken it with cut chafl', and give it to the oxen thrice a day; when fed with 
raves the oxen do not want to drink. Such a detail would imply a turnip culture of 
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fame importance, but though hoeing is not abfolutely unknown, yet the turnips may be 
conjectured, from the common management, being never to hoe, fearing to cut up the 
crop by it. The young plant is fometimes eaten by the fly, in which cafe they fow again; 
froft fometimes damages the roots, but never deitroys them entirely. Often fow wheat 
after them, and do not cultivate clover: thus three-fourths of the merit of the culture 
is loft. 

Baffle, —Their raves yield, according to the year, two or three cart loads per boiferce 
of land, about eight of which make an Englifh acre. A pair of good oxen will eat a 
cart load in two days, but have hay with them *. they are as fond of this root as horfes 
are of oats: they finifh with flour of rye, mixed as before-mentioned : they aflert that 
the oxen like it the better for being four, and that it anfwers better in fatting them. 
They eat about a boifeau a day (weighs 22 lb.) and never give this acid liquor without 
chopped hay. It is proper here to remark, that, in coming to Paris, we have met a great 
many droves of thefe oxen, to the amount I guefsof from twelve to fifteen hundred, and 
that they were with few exceptions very fat; and confidering the feafon. May, the moft 
difficult of the year, they were fatter than oxen are commonly feen in England, in the 
fpiing. I handled many fcores of them, and found them an excellent breed, and very- 
well fattened. 

Limousin.— To Limoges, — A pair of good oxen will eat a cart load of raves a day ; 
begin to feed the end of October: after the raves, give rye-pafte as deferibed above, 
but with the addition of a /even (levain) to the pafte, to quicken the fermentation, and 
make it quite four : at firfl: the oxen will not drink it, but they are flawed to it; ufually 
take it the fecond day, and after they have begun like it much, and never leave a drop. 
Saw a pair bought laii winter for neo livres (4 81 . as- 6d. ); but fuch as are ready for 
work, fell as dear as fat ones, which is remarkable. An arpent of raves yields forty cart 
loads ; and a pair of good oxen will eat a load a day. They have two kinds; one very- 
large and flat, the other more round, and with a root that enters the ground deeply. 
They generally manure thoroughly for them in March, and plough in fo early that the 
dung may be quite rotten and mixed with the foil by the end of June. Begin to fow a 
fortnight after Midfummer: they are not hurt by the froft: when it thaws with rain, but 
are apt to rot when it thaws with the fun. About Chriltmas they plough up the part 
eaten, and fow rye, the reft for oats. They plough their cows, milking them once a day, 
from three to five bottles. 

Limoges. —The great ftaplc of the whole province Is fat cattle, fent to Paris and other 
towns, as well as hogs, that go for faiting to the fea ports. The cattle are all of a yellow 
cream colour, with no other diftinction than having, one in an hundred perhaps, a ten¬ 
dency to a blood red: all have horns of a medium length; legs fhort in proportion to 
their carcafles, which are deep and heavy ; the fhape in general very good; the back 
ftraight and broad ; the rib fpringing, and confequenily well arched; the hips and rumps 
very fat; the tail riling high from the rump j which 1 note, not becaufe fuch points are 
of real importance, but becaufe it is efteemed by fome as a proof of a bad breed: the 
weight 1 guefs to be from 60 to feventy /tone (14 lb.;) fome rife to eighty, and a very- 
few may be fo low as fifty. Their hogs are many of them large : fome with lop ears 
like our old Shropfhire’s. 

Si. George. —The fame breed of oxen continues here, but hardly fo large ; they are 
always kept in high order: a pair draws the weight commonly of 2000 lb. and fupports 
fuch labour well. 1 hey rear calves by keeping them eight of ten months with the 
cows. 
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O/arch .—Fatten their oxen with raves, as above, and then with rye-flour, made into- 
a parte with leaven, and given four, as before defcribed. They alfo fatten fome with 
potatoes, mixed with chefimte, and alfo alone ; but in either cafe boiled thoroughly, and 
given frefli as boiled every day. They have a great opinion of their fattening quality : 
they feed their cows alfo with this root, and find that it gives a great increafe of milk. 
Calves reared, either for oxen or cows, fuck ten or twelve months, which is' the univer- 
fal practice. 

Ouercy. —Briveto Creffenfac ,—A practical farmer, that has the largeft oxen I had 
met with, gave me the following account:—they fatten with maize, but, in order to ren¬ 
der it tender, pour boiling water on it, cover it up clofe, and give if to the cattle the fame 
day ; and in this method it is a molt excellent fattener, both of oxen and poultry. But 
in order to make them fatten fooner and better, tills farmer gives them, every night, 
and fometimes of a morning, a ball of pork-greafe, as large as an apple; he fays this is 
both phyfic and food, and makes them thrive the better. 

To Souil!#c ,—Fat their oxen here alfo with raves, and pive them alfo to lean hearts; 
the mafter of the port town where we flopped fays, that he fent laft year to Paris, four 
raves that weighed i oolb. They foil their oxen with crops of the mcia latharoides , and 
of the lathyrus fetfolins • of thefe plants he fpoke fo highly, when given in the foiling 
way, in the liable, that he faid the oxen became fo fat that they could not get out of the 
liable if they were not worked. He fhewed me fome oxen that did not allow' a doubt 
of the truth of what he faid, for they were as fat as bears. The fact of hog’sgreafe be- 
ing given, was here confirmed ; it is given to increafe the appetite, and anfivers fo well, 
that the beafts perfcftly devour their food after it, and their coats become fmooth and 
fhining. The molt fattening food they know for a bullock, is walnut oil-cakc. All here 
give fait plentifully, to both cattle and flieep, feeing but i if. a pound. But this practice 
is, more or lefs, univerfal through the whole kingdom.. 

Gabors. —Nearly all the draft cattle are mules, and yoked as oxen in England, only- 
collars to the yoke in Head of bows. Cows and oxen all cream coloured ; very good, and 
in-fine order. 

Languedoc. — Touloufe. —Very fine cream-coloured homed oxen j a pair good 
working ones fell at 25 louis. 

St. £audmts ,~Price tsolivres, (5I. 5s.) ; in the winter kept in rtabies, and fed 
upon hay. 

Bagnerc de. lajchon .—Every parifh in thefe mountains has common paftures for their 
cattle and fheep, and each inhabitant has a right to fend as many as they can feed in 
winter. They are on the mountain three or four months, under the care of people who 
milk the cows, goats, and ewes, and give the proprietor, at the end of the period, two 
cheefes of eighteen pounds lor each cow ; 'or four goats; or ten ewes; the price of the 
cheefe is xj. the pound ; but io/l at a year old, and the overplus, if any, is their reward. 
A cow is reckoned to pay above 2 louis a year, valuing the calf, as they do, at a louis* 
A pair of cows, flout enough to be worked, fell at jo to 12 louis; and a pair of oxen 
12 to 15 louis. 

Basque.— Informed by a gentleman, at Bagnere de Luchon, that the mountains in 
this province afford a very great fupply of food, in fummer, for cattle, which are fent to 
winter on the landes of Bourdeaux, where they juft get a living on weeds, rough grafs, 
branches of trees, &c.; and that they pay only. 5/ a head for wintering thefe cattle, 
which is perfe£tly incredible-; but I note it as reported. He alfo informs me, that thefe 
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mountains of Eafque, and alfd of Navarre, breed moll of the oxen that I faw in Lhnoc- 
fin ■ thev are fold thither calves; and are all cream-coloured, or yellowifh. 

Languedoc .—Pinjean i» Montpelier .— Ploughing with fine large oxen, in good or¬ 
der * foine cream-coloured, others deep red; middling horns. The fame breed has 
been found all the way, almolt from the Loire to Barcelona; and from Calais to the 
Loire, variations cf the fliort-horned Alderney, or Norman cow. 

Bearn. — Navatfens. —Cream-coloured cows, too livres to 120 livres. 

Gascoign.— Si. Palais to An/pan. —In >786, on thefe mountains, the fcarcity of fo- 
t age being very great, they cut much fern and made hay of it, and it anfwered well; 
horfes, mules, and young cattle, eat it freely ; but it was cut early. Through this coun- 
try, and nearly to Bayonne, they fatten oxen with raves, which they cultivate carefully 
for*an after-crop. Theyanfwer perfectly well, without other food being given ; wlma 
the raves are done, they fometimesgive maize-flour, but dry, knowing nothing of theLi- 
moufin method. 

Port St. Marie. — Very fine cream-coloured oxen. 

A^u'tlhn. —Ditto, very fine and beautiful. 

Tomtom to La Mdrte Laud>on. —As we advance on the Garonne, the oxen are yet 
finer; meet common ones at 600 livres and 700 livres the pair; but fome very fine that 
rife to 1 000 livres, and 1200 livres, f 52L 1 os.) as they are in the plough ; all arc 
however, in fine order, and many fat. Breed their own cattle; a pretty good ^ 
cow fells at 250 livres; harnefs and work them as oxen, but gently while they give 
milk. 

La Reolc. —Work their cows: put oxen to work at three years old, and keep them 
to it four, tight, and even ten years, according as they are found fit for it. Rife in price 
to iaco livres the pair. The leatt weight they are put to draw, is 20 quintals (a ton 
Eimlilh) a pair; but good oxen draw 30 quintals with eafe: all harneffed by the horns ; 
they are fed now upon maize leaves, which are fo excellent a food for them, that it is 
fown in fucceflion thickly for mowing for foiling. Give alfo at prefent vine leaves, 
which are very good food. See them fhoe an ox ; they are fattened by the horns in a 
ihoeing Hall, and lifted from the ground, if wanted, by two broad bands of hemp, that 
pafs under the belly. The Ihoe turns over the toe, or hoof, as in England; flioe for 
ploughing as well as for the road. 

Barfac. —Oxen, through all this country, where they are found fine, are drefled as re- 
gularly every day as horfes. 

Angoumois.— Barbefieux toPetignac. —Cream-coloured oxen; 20 louis to 25 louis 
the pair. 

Poitou, — Poitiers. —Red coloured oxen, with a black tinge in the head; thefign of 
the Poitou breed, 

Chateaurault.—Good cream-coloured and red oxen, but they have declined fmee 
Bourdeaux. The good ones here fell at 25 louis the pair. They plough with a pair, 
without driver or reins. 

Amboife Cream-coloured, an^l fome blackilh ; and, which fliews we are got to the 
Loire, fome Norman 01.es, with mixtures. This great river is the reparation of breeds 
in a remarkable manner. Ail the way from Tours, to Blois, they raife raves, for cows 
and oxen, but never hoe them; and the fcale not at all refpe&able. 

Pctiviers. —•Cows quite the Norman breed, and the earth tilled by horfes. 

Isle of France.— Liancourt. —Exceedingly deficient. Some poor ill fod cows upon 
the commons were all that 1 law, except the Dutchefsof Liancourt’s dairy of Swifscows. 
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Oi oxen and falling beafts they have none. Very fine fat beef appeared at table which 
came from Pans, I think. 

Brajfeufe. Madame la Vifcounteffe dii Font's dairy of cows fed entirely with lucerne 
and the butter excellent; I admired it much, and found the manufacture ouite differ! 
ent from the common method. The milk is churned in Head of the cream. Her dairv" 
inaid is from Bretagne, a province famous for good dairy-maids. The evenings milk 
and the morning's are put together, and churned as foon as the latter is milked • the 
proper quantity of fait is added in the churn, and no waJhing or making in water which 
thele dairy-maids hold to be a very bad method. Finer butter, of a more delicate fia 
vour, was never tailed, than procured by this method from lucerne. 

Comerle en Vexin.~Uvs part of the province is famous for fatting calves for the Paris 
market. 1 had gatheicd lome circumllances at Marenne, and they were confirmed here 
All is known at Paris under the name of Pontoife veal, but it comes chiefly from this 
country. The farmers here are moftly, if not all, in the fyftem of fuck!ine. The cows- 
are of the Norman fhort-horned breed, nearly refembling our Alderney; thofe of three 
confiderable farmers, whofe herds 1 viewed, were fo unceptionably. The management 
of their cows is to keep them tied up conftantly, as far as food is concerned, but turned 
out every day for air and exercife, during which time they pick up what the bare paftures 
yield, I heir food is given in the fcoufes, being foiled on lucerne, fainfoin, or clover, 
mown frefh every day, while they give milk, but hay and ft raw in winter. The calves 
a Ho are, in general, tied up in the fame houfe ; thofe I faw, both cows and calves, were 
all httered; but they feemed to have fo little attention to keep them clean, that I enquir- 
ed the realTon; and was told, that they are fometimes fullered to reft on their dung till it 
rifes high, by the addition of frefh draw, but that no inconvenience is found from it 
Having been affured that they fed their calves with eggs, for giving reputation to the veal 
of Pontoife I enquired into the truth of it, and was affured that no Inch pradice was 
known; and that the reafcn of the fuperiority of the veal of Pontoife, to that of Nor¬ 
mandy, from which province moll of the other calves come, was fimply that of making 
them fatter by longer .uckmg; whereas the Norman cuftom was to feed them with fkim 
milk. In this country of the Vexin, they are in the cuftom of keeping them till they are 
of a large fize: I faw feme of four months old, valued at 4 louis each, and that would 
be worth 5 louis in another month; feme have been fold at 6 louis; and more even 
than that has been known. I felt one calf that fucked the milk of five cows. It was 
remarkable to find, that the value of many fatting calves I examined was nearly what it 
would be in England ; I do not think there was 5 per cent, difference. They never 
bleed them to whiten the flelh, as is done with us. Some of the farmers here keep manv 
cows; Monf. Coffin, of Commerle, has forty, but his farm is the largeft in all the coun- 
try ; the country people fay it is sqjOqo liyres a year. 

Picard^.— St. Quintin.—A\\ the way from Soiffons hither, the cattle are fome black 
and black and white, which is very uncommon in France. 

Cambray to Bouchame. —Feed their cows, and fatten oxen and cows, on carrots. They 
reckon that no food is fo good, for giving much and excellent milk. For fattening an 
ox they flice them into bran: but they remarked, that in fattening, the great obted was 
to change their food; that a middling one, with change, would go further than a good 
one without; but m fuch change, carrots rank very high. h 

Flanders* VajenaenneitoOrchiet .—Finding that they fed cattle with Iinfeed-cakes, 
1 inquired ft they ufed any of their immenfe quantity of colefeed- cakes for the fame ufe? 
A»d was affured that they did i and that a beaft, with proper care, would fatten on them, 
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though not fo well as on linfeed-cake ; alfo that they feed their flieep with both. For 
fattening beads and for cows, they diffolve the cake in hot water, and the animal dtinks, 
not eats it, having various other food given at the fame time, as hay, bran, &c.; for 
there is no point they adhere to more than always to give variety of foods to a fattening 
bead. Their cows, of which they are very proud, are Dutch; not large, though bigger 
than the Norman breed; they are red, or red and white, with a few black; the horns 
fhort and curled inwards, forward. They are fed in the houfe the whole year round, but 
kept dean with the greateft attention. They boaft of their butter being equal to any in 
the world; and I was allured of a cow that gave 19 livres (16s. 7Id.) in butter every 
nine days. They feed them with potatoes, which give excellent butterand with tur¬ 
nips, which give as bad. Cows fell at 150 livres. 

To Lille. —All the cattle tied up in houfes, as they allured me, the year round ^in¬ 
quired into their motives for this, and they affected, that no practice is, they think, fo~ 
wafteful as letting cattle pafture abroad, as much food, or perhaps more, being fpoiled 
than eaten; the raffing dung alfo is a great objedt with them, which Hands Hill, to their 
great lofs, when cattle are abroad. 

Their cows were now (November 4,) feeding on turnips and cabbages. In every 
eow houfe I faw a tub of bran and water, which is their principal drink; hoiled with brain 
in it is greatly preferred, but fome give it without boiling. Such minutiae of practice 
feeras only poflible on a little farm, where the hands are very numerous compared with, 
the quantity of land; but it merits experiment to inquire, how far boiling all the water 
drank in winter can anfwer. Without experiment, fuch queftions are never underflood. 
All the cows I faw were littered, but the floors being flat, and without any fteep at the 
heel, they were dirty. 

Normandie.. — Neufchatel. —There are dairies here that rife to fifty cows, the produce 
of which in money, on an average, rejecting a few of the word, is 80 to 100 livres, in¬ 
cluding calves, pigs, butter, and cheefe. In winter they feed them with ftraw; later 
with hay ; and even with oats and bran ; but not the lead idea of any green winter food. 
The vale from hence to Gournav is all full of dairies, and fome alfo to Dieppe. One 
acre of good grals feeds a cow through the fummer. 

To Rouen. —Good cows give three gallons of milk a day, they are of the Alderney 
or Norman breed, but larger than fuch as come commonly to England. 

Pont &u Berner. —Many very fine grafs inclofures, of a better countenance than any I 
have feen in France, without watering; grazed by good Norman cows, larger than our 
Alderneys, but of the fame breed; 1 faw thirty-two in one field. In the height of the 
feafon they are always milked three times a day; good ones give three Englifh gallons 
of milk a day. A man near the town that has got cows, but wants pafture, pays 10 f. 
a day for the pafturage of one, which is a very high rate for cattle of this fize. 

Pont I’E'veque. —This town is fituated in the famous Pay d’Auge, which is the diftrict 
of the richeft pafturage in Normandy, and indeed of all France, and for what I know of 
all Europe. It is a vale of about thirty-five miles long, and from half a mile to two miles 
over, being a fiat trafl of exceedingly rich land, at the bottom of two Hopes of hills, 
which are either woods, arable, or poor land ; but in fome places the pafture rifes partly 
up the hills. I viewed fome of thefe rich paftures, with a gentleman of Pont 1 -Eveque, 
Monfieur Beval, who was fo good as to explain fome of the circumftances that relate to 
them. About this place they are all grazed by fatting oxen: the fyftem is nearly that 
of many of our Englifti counties. In March or April, the graziers go to to the fairs of 
Poitou and buy the oxen lean at about 240 livres (lol. 10s.): they are generally cream- 
coloured ; horns of a middling length, with the tips black; the ends of their tails black;. 
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and tan coloured about the eyes, which are the diftincfions of the Poitou breed. At Mi- 
( chaelmas they are fat j and fent to the fair at Polity, that is Paris : fuch as are bought 
in at 240 livres lean, are fold fat at 350 to 400 livres. (15I. 6s. 3d. to 17I. 103.) An 
acre of good paflurage carries more than one oi thefe beafts in fummer, befides winter 
fattening flieep. This acre is four verges, each forty perches, and the perch twenty-two 
feet, or a very little better than two Englilh acres. The rent of the bell oF thefe paftures 
(called herbages here) amounts to ico livres (4I. js. 6d.) per Norman acre, or nearly 
si. 3s. 9d. the Englilh ; the tenant’s taxes add 14 livres (12s. 3d.) or 6s. lid. perEng- 


lilh acre. The expellees may be Hated thus: 

!ir. 

Rent, - - 100 

Taxes, - - - 14 

Suppofe 11 ox fattened, bought at 240 livres, 360 
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Intereft of that total, - - 23 


4 97 

Say, - -» 500 


Ox and an half fat, at 375 livres - 562 

Expences, - - - 500 


Profit, - - - 62 


Which is about il. 6s. 6d, per Englilh acre profit; and will pay a man well, the intereft 
of his capital being already paid. As thefe Norman graziers are generally rich, I do 
not apprehend the annual benefit is lefs. In pieces that are tolerably large, a flock pro¬ 
portioned to the fize is turned in, and not changed till they are taken out fat. Thefe 
Poitou oxen are for the richeft paftures ; for land of an inferior quality, they buy beads 
from Anjou, Maine, and Bretagne. The flieep fed in the winter do not belong to the 
graziers, but are joifted; there is none with longer wool than five inches, but the paf- 
ture is equal to the fineft of Lincoln. In walking over one of thefe noble herbages, my 
conductor made me obferve the quantity of clover in it, as a proof of its richnefs; it was 
the white Dutch and the common red: it is often thus—the value of a pafture depends 
more on the diadelphia than on the triandrm family. 

To Lifieux. —This rich vale of the Pay d’Auge, fome years ago, was fed almoft entirely 
with cows, but now it is very generally under oxen, which are found to pay better. 
Whatever cows there are, are milked three times a day in fummer. 

To Caen .—The valley of Corbon is a part of the Pay d’Auge, and faid to be the richeft 
of the whole. In this part, one acre, of one hundred and fixty perches of twenty-four 
feet, or about (not exactly) z\ acres Englilh, fattens two oxen. Such rents are known 
as 200 livres (3k 1 ye. per Englilh acre) but they are extraordinary: the proportions here 
are rather greater, and more profitable than in the former minute. They buy fome 
beafts before Chriftmas, which they keep on the paflurage alone, except in deep lnows; 
thefe are forwarder in fpring than fuch as are bought then, and fatten quicker; they 
-have alfo a few lheep. There are graziers here that are landlords of 10,000 livres, and 
neven 2o ; opo livres a year, yet 100 acres are a large farm. 

Bayern;* 
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Sayeufa— The rich herbages about this place are employed in fattening oxen, of the 
Poitou breed, as before j bought lean, on an average, at 200 livres, and fold fat at 350 
Gvres. Their cows are always milked thrice a day in fummer; the bell give twelve pots 
a dnv, or above four gallons, and fell at 7 or 8 louis each* 

IJigny to Carentan .—Much fajt tnarfh, and very rich ; they fat oxen ; but I was fur- 
prifed to find many dairy cows alfo on thele very rich lands* A cow they fay fome times 
pays to louis in a year; giving eight pound of butter in a week, at icf* to 30 f a pound 
at fome feafons, but now (Augufl 25) only rc f which they fay is ruinoufly cheap. All 
are milked thrice a day. Others informed me that a cow gives ten pound a week, at 
the average price of 1 t/i Thefe cows refemble the Suffolk breed, in lize and brindle co¬ 
lour, round carer fe, and fhoit leg ; and would not be known from them Inn by ,the 
horns, which are of the fliort Alderney fort* The profit on fattening a cow here they 
reckon, at 72 livres, and an ox of the largeft frze 300 iivres. They have alfo a common 
calculation, that dairy cows feed at the expence of 8/ a day, and yield icjl leaving 1 
profit. It is remarkable, and cannot be too much condemned, that there are no dairies 
in this country ; the milk is fet and the butter made in any common room of a houfe or 
cottage. 

Gurmtaiu —Many oxen are bought at Michaelmas, and kept a year* They eat each 
in the winter three hundred bottes of hay, or 50 livres, but leave J50 livres profit, that 
is, they rife from 300 livres to 450 livres. Cows pay, on an average, 100 iivres, and 
are kept each on a verge of grafs, the rent of which is from 30 to 40 livres. As the 
verge is 40 perches, of 24 feet, or 23,040 feet, it is equal to 0 Englifh fquare perches, 
which fpace pays 100 livres, or per Englifh acre 7I. 5s. 3d.; but all expences are to be 
deducted, including what the wintering coils. Here they have milk-rooms* They work 
oxen all the way from Bayeux, in yokes and bows, like the old Englifh ones, only fingle 
inftead of double* 

Advancing ; cows fell fo high as 10 and 12 louis. Many are milked only twice a day : 
good ones give or if pound of butter a day* They remark that cows that give the 
larged quantity of milk do not yield the iargeit quantity of butter. Fat cows give much 
richer miik than others. 

Again ; a good cow gives fix pots of milk a day, which pays in butter 24/. Three 
thonfand livres profit has been made by fatting thirty cows. A great number of young 
cattle all over the country, efpecially year olds. 

Bretagne.— Rennes *.—Good oxen of Poitou, 400 livres to 6co livres the pair; 
they are harnaffed by the horns. A good cow, 100 livres* Milk but twice a day. 

La?ider*vi/ier .—I was at the fair here, at which were many cows ; in general of the 
Norman breed, but final!: one of the fize of a middling Alderney, 4 louis, but find to 
be dear at ptefent. Colour, black and white, and red and white. 

Ouimper*— Many black and white fmall, but well made, cows on the wafles here; a 
breed fomewhat diftincl from the Norman ;■ different horns, &c. 

Nantes**-~Mziij Poitou oxen ; cream coloured ; black eyes, tips of horns, and end 
of tail ; about fifty orfixty ftoue fat; all yoked by the horns. 

Nonant, —Much rich herbage; an acre of which feeds two oxen to the improve¬ 
ment of 160 livres. Many cows are fattened alfo j and fome milked always three times 
a day in fummer. 

To GacL —Some very fine cream coloured oxen, of fixty fione or more; but in ge¬ 
neral, red and white, not Poitou* 

Isle of France. — Nangis,*— Cows fell at 4 louis or five louis; oxen, half fat, from 
5 louis to 1 j louis. They come from Tranche Comptet 


Champagne. 
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Champagne. — Mareuil. —Monf. Le Blanc’s Swifs cows give eighteen pints, of Paris 
(the Paris pint is an Englilh quart) of milk per diem, and hold their milk remarkably 
long. He gave jo louis for a bull and a cow. 

Loraine.— Braban. —Afm.all cow, 75 livres. 

A1. sacs. — Strasbourg .—A cow, 6 louis ; an ox the fame. 

Iffmheim. Cows improve as you approach Franc he Compte. 

Be fort.— Good oxen, red and cream coloured, to 25 louis a pair. 

IJh.— Here much fmaller; and they fay the fine ones I have feen are from the moun¬ 
tains on the frontiers of Swifferland. 

Bourgognu. — Dijon to Nap .—Small oxen in this country, and yoked by the horns. 

Jutun to La Maifonde Bourgogne.— Good oxen drawing by the horns. 

Auvergne. — Ckrimnt .—Salt given twice a day to cows that give milk. In the 
mountains the price of cows, 150 livres to 200 livres ; a few, 300 livres: an ox, from 
200 livres to 450 livres. 

Lzcir .—A pair of good oxen, 16 louis to 18 louis, which will draw two thoufand 
pounds. The Poitevins will buy only red cattle in Auvergne, having remarked that 
thev fatten eafier *. 

Viva rais.— Co/lerons .— A fmall cow, 4 louis. 

Provence. —The cities of Aix, Marfeilles, and Toulon, are fed by oxen, cows, and 
fheep, from Auvergne, which come every week; a few from Piedmont. 

Tour d’Aigues .—A pair of good oxen, 18 louis or 20 louis. When they have done 
working, they are fattened with the flour of the iathyrus fativus, See. made into pafte, 
and balls given frefh every night and morning ; each ox, two or three balls, as large 
as a man’s fift, with hay. 

Obfervations. 

From the preceding notes it appears, that in Normandy, the Bas Poitou, Limoufin, 
Ouercy, and Guienne, the importance of cattle is pretty well underftood; in feme 
diftriQs very well; and that in the pafturage part of Normandy, the quantity is well pro¬ 
portioned to the richnefs of the country. In all the refl of the kingdom, which forms 
much the greater part of it, there is nothing that attracts notice. There would, in 
eighteen-twentieths of it, be fcarcely any cattle at all, were it not for the practice of 
ploughing with them. There are fome pra&ices noted, which merit the attention 
even of Englilh farmers.—1. The Limofin and Ouercy methods of fattening, by 

means of acid food.-It is remarkable, that 1 have found hogs to fatten much bet. 

ter with their food become acid, than when uied frefli t- But in England no experi¬ 
ments, to my knowledge, have been made, on applying the fame principle to oxen ; it 
is, however, done in the Limoufin with great fuccefs. Thefubjefl; is very curious, but 

the brevity neceflary to a traveller will not allow my purfuing it at prefent.-2. The 

praftice in Flanders, and, in fome degree, in Ouercy, &c. of keeping cows, oxen, and 
all forts of cattle, confined in ftables the whole year through.—'This 1 take to be one of 
the moll correft, and probably one of the moft profitable methods that can be purfued; 
jfmee, by means of it, there is a con ft ant accumulation of dung throughout the year, 

.and the food is made to go much farther.-3. Milking well-fed cows thrice a day, 

as in Normandy.—Experiments Ihould be made on the advantages of this praflice, 
which will probably be found not inconfiderable ; it is never done, either in England • 
nor in Lombardy. 

* Sec alfo Voyages D 1 Auvergne ? par Monf. Lt Grand D 7 Atffp t 8va* 1788* p. 273# 

£ Annak of Agriculture^ vol* i- 340* 
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Except in the provinces I have named, the management of cattle in France is a blank. 
On an average of the kingdom, there is not, perhaps, a tenth of what there ought to 
be: and of diis any one muft be convinced, who reflects that the courles of crops 
throughout the kingdom are calculated for corn only ; generally bread corn ; and that 
no attention whatever is paid to the equally important cbjc£t of fupporting great herds 
of cattle, for raifing manure, by introducing the culture of plants that make cattle the 
preparative for corn, inftead of thofe barren fallows which are a difgrace to the king¬ 
dom. This fyftera of interweaving the crops which fupport the cattle, among thofe of 
corn, is the pillar of Englifh hufbandry; without which our agriculture would be as 
miferable and as unprodu&ive as that of France. The importance of grafs in filch 
views, is little underftood in France; but in proportion as corn is the ultimate objeft, 
fhould be the attention that is paid to grafs. England, by the immenfe extent of her 
paftures, has a prodigious preparation always ready for com, if it was demanded. He 
who has grafs can, at any time, have corn ; but he who has corn, cannot at any time 
have grafs, which demands one or two years' accurate preparation. In proportion to 
your grafs, is the quantity and mafs of your improvements; for few foils, not laid to 
grafs, are at their laft ftage of improvement. The contrary or all this takes 
place in France; and there is little appearance, from the complexion of thofe ideas 
which are at prefent fafliionable there, that the kingdom will be materially improved 
in this refpedl: the prejudices in favour of fmall farms, and a minute divifion of pro¬ 
perty, and the attention paid to the pernicious rights of commonage, are mortal to 
fuch an improvement; which never can be effe&ed but by means of large farms, and 
an unlimited power of enclofure. 

Horfes. 

This is an animal about which I have never been folicitous, nor ever paid much at¬ 
tention ; I was very early and practically convinced of the fuperiority of oxen for molt 
of the works of hufbandry; I may, indeed,, fay for all, except quick harrowing: and 
if oxen trot fix miles an hour with coaches, in Bengal, which is the faff, they are cer¬ 
tainly applicable to the harrow, with proper training. To introduce the ufe ot oxen in 
any country, is fo important an agricultural and political objeft, that the horfe would be 
confidered merely as adminiftering to luxury and war. 'Ihe very few minutes! took, 
I lhall infert in the order they occurred. 

Limousin. —This province is reckoned to breed the bell light horfes that are in the 
kingdom; and fome capital regiments of light horfe are always mounted from hence ; 
they are noted for their motion and hardinefs. Some miles to the right of St. George, 
is Pampadour, a royal demefne, where the King has a haras (ftud): there are all kinds 
of horfes, but chiefly Arabian, Turkifh, and Englifh. Three years ago four Arabians 
were imported, which had been procured at the expence of 72,000 livres (31491.) ; 
and, owing to thefe exertions, the breed of this province, which was almoft fpoiled, has 
been much recovered. For covering a mare, no more is paid than 3 livres, which is 
for the groom, and a feed of oats for the horfe. They are free to fell their colts ta 
whom they pleafe; but if they come up to the King's ftandard of eight, his officers 
have the preference, on paying the feme price offered by others ; which, however, 
the owner may refufe, if he pleafes; Thefe horfes are never faddled till fix years old, 
and never eat com till they are five ; the reafon given is, that they may not hurt their 
eyes. They paftureall day, but-not at night, on account of the wolves, which abound 
fo in this country as to be a nuifance. Prices are very high 5 a horfe of fix years old, 
vol. iv. 3 Q 3. lit— 
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3 little more than four feet fix inches high, fells for 70 louis ; and 15 louis have been 
offered for a colt at one year old. The paftures are good, and proper for breeding 
horfes. 

Caban. —Bean-draw they reckon excellent for horfes, but not that of peafe, which 
is too heating. 

A gen . —Meet women going to this market, loaded with couch roots to fell for feed¬ 
ing horfes.' The fame practice obtains at Naples. 

Saintonge. — Monlieu. —Never give chaff to their horfes, as they think it very 
bad for them. 

Isle of France. — Dugny. —Monf. Crette de Falleul has found cut chaff one of 
the mod (economical foods that can be given to horfes ; and his machine for cutting 
it is by far the moft powerful one that I have any where feen. It is a mill turned by 
a horfe; the cutting inftruments are two fmall cylinders, that revolve againft each 
other, circular cutting hoops being on their furface, that lock into each other; thofeof 
one, plain, but of the other, toothed ; juft above them is a large trough or tray, to 
hold a trufs of ftraw, which weighs twelve pounds, and the machine cuts it into chaff 
in three minutes, without putting the horfe out of his pace; and in two minutes, by 
driving him quicker ; a man attends to fpread the ftraw equally in the tray, as it is 
fucked in by the revolving cylinders ; a boy driving the horfe. One of the machines 
common in England, for dreffing corn, is at the fame time turned : the whole is in a 
building of eight yards fquare. 

Normandy. — Ifigny. —The rich herbages here are fed, not only with bullocks and 
cows, but alfo with mares and foals. 

Carentan. —Colts, bred here, fell for very high prices, even to 100 louis at three 
years old ; but in general good ones from 25 to 30 louis. 

Bretagne. — Rennes.-— Good horfes fell-at 150 livres. The author of the Confide - 
rations fur k Commerce de Bretagne , fays, p. 87. that he has feen many markets in the 
bifhopricks of Rennes and Nantes, where the beft horfe was not worth 60 livres. 

Morlaix. —See in this vicinity, for feveral miles, fome fine bay mares with foals. 

Auvergnac .—Informed that Bretagne exports twenty-four thoufand horfes, from 12 
to 25 louis each j and the country that chiefly produces them, is from Lamballe to the 
fea beyond Breft. 

Alsace.— Strajbourg: —A good farm hovife, 12 louis. 

To Scheleftadt .—C lov er mown for foiling all the way. 

The Norman horfes for draught, and the Limoufm for the faddle, are efteemed the 
beft in the kingdom. Great imports have been made of Englifh horfes for the coach 
and faddle. It is no objeft to leflen that import, for their own lands can be applied to 
much more profitable ufes than breeding of horfes.. The xcononriftcs were great ene¬ 
mies to the ufe of oxen, and warm advocates for that of horfes becoming general; one 
of the many grofs errors which that fanciful fed were guilty of,. 

Hogs. 

Gascoign. — St. Palais to Anfpan. —See many fine white, and black and white hogs; 
they are fed much on acorns, but are fattened throughout this country on maize ground 
to flour, and boiled with water to a pafte. and given frefh, milk warm, every day. Some 
on beans. They are turned a year old when put up to fatten ; rife to the weight of 
two or three quintals. Thefe are the hogs that furnifbi Bayonne with the hams and ba¬ 
con, which are fo famous all over Europe. The hams fell at %of. the pound. 

t 1 RaVC 
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I have referred this minute, from foine others of little confequence, for the oppor¬ 
tunity of remarking, that, in England, the old cuftomof feeding hogs with warm food, 
is totally difcontinued; but it well dcferves experiment, whether it would not anfwer 
in fattening, and alfo in the nourilhment of fows and pigs. Such experiments are diffi¬ 
cult to make fatisfattorily, but yet they ought to be made by fome perfons that are able. 
Warm food in winter, regularly given, I Ihould tuppofe, mull be more fattening than 
that which is cold, and, in bad weather, half frozen. 

Chap. XXV.— Of the Culture of various Plants in France. 

IN the courfe of my inquiries into the French agriculture, I made fome minutes on 
various articles, that do not merit a feparate chapter affigned to each ; I fliall therefore 
introduce them to the reader alphabetically. It may be of ule to future travellers to 
know what articles are cultivated in that kingdom, that they may give to each fuch an 
attention as may fuit their purpofe. 

Almonds. 

Provence. — Asx. —More fubject to accidents than olives ; fometlrnes three, four, 
and live bad crops to one good. Olives flour in June, but almonds in February, and 
confequently fubjeft to frolfs. The produce of a good tree is commonly 3 livres. 

Tour d'Aigues. — Do not yield a good'crop oftener than once in ten years. Price, 36 
to 40 livres the quintal: four and a half quintals in the fliell yield one clean : the price 
has been 70 livres. Price of the piftachio almond, 6 livres the fifteen pound in the fliell. 
Some few fine almomid trees will give a quintal in the fliell. r i hey are a moll hazard¬ 
ous culture, by reafon of the fog that makes them drop; the worm that eats; and the 
froft that nips. 

Beans, 

Soissonois.— Cw/ry.—In the rich lands cultivated, in the courfe of, 1, beans; 2, 
wheat, remark now (October 3 0 fome beautiful curled and luxuriant pieces of wheat, 
which, from the beans among it, appear to have been fown after this crop. 

Artois. — Fillers to Bethunc. —IVtany beans through all Artois, in drills at twelve or 
fourteen inches, very fine and very clean; the culture is as common and as good as in 
Kent, and they have a much richer foil. Wheat is fown after muftard, flax, and beans; 
and is better after beans than after either of the other two crops. 

Alsace. — Wiltenhehn to Sirafbourg. —Many pieces; good and very clean. Produce,' 
fix facts (of one hundred and eighty pound of wheat) per arpentof 24,000 feet (twenty- 
eight bufliels per Englilh acre). 

' Scbelqftadt. —Produce, fix to eight Tacks, at 7 to 12 livres, (feven at 9 livres is 4I. 7s. 
per Engliffi acre). 

The culture of beans is by no means fo common in France as it ought to be; they 
are a very necefiary affiflance on deep rich foils in the great work of banifhing fallows; 
they prepare on fuch foils better than any other crop for wheat, and are of capital ufe 
in fupporting and fattening cattle and hogs. 

Broom. 

Bretagne.— Rennes.— The land left to it in the common courfe of crops. It is cut 
for faggots; fold to the bakers, &c. 
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Morlaix. —Cultivated through all this country, in a very extraordinary fyftem ; it is 
introduced in a regular; courfe of crops, and left three or four years oil the land; at 
which growth cut for faggots, and forms the principal fuel of the country. It is a vaft 
growth, much fuperior to'any thing I ever faw; fix or feven feet high, and very flout; 
on regular lands, with intervals of two or three feet. Price fometimes of a cord of 
wood,° 30 Iivres. Does this apologize for fucli a fyftem ? 

Breji. _The broom feed is town among oats, as clover is in other places, and left 

four years, during all which time it is fed. The faggots of a good journal will fell for 
400 Iivres (14J. per Englifn acre). The faggots weigh fifteen pound, and fell fifty for 
g Iivres to 1 1 Iivres, being a three-horfe load. It is only within the reach of Bred, 
market that it is worth 400 Iivres, elfewhere only 300 Iivres the belt. Four years, 
broom improves land fo much, that they can take three crops of corn after it. 

Bourgogne.— Luzy.— When I left Bretagne, I never expected again to find broom 
an article of culture ; but the rye-lands of all this country, and there is nothing but 
rye in it, are left, when exhaufted by corn, to cover themfdves with broom, during 
five years; and they confider it as the principal fupport of their cattle. 

To Rourbonlancy and Bourbonnois.— Mloulhis. —Much broom through, all this dif- 
trift of rye-land. 

Carrots and Par/nips. 

Flinders.— Cambray. —See feme fine carrots taken up, which, on inquiry, I find. 
^ |o\* cows. They fow four pound of feed per arpent; hoe them thrice . I gueflcd 
the crop about four bulhels per fquare rod. An arpent fells, for cattle, at 180 Iivres- 
the purchafer taking up (5I. 5s. per Englifh acre). After them they dung lightly, and 
fow wheat. 

Orcbies to Lille. —The culture here is fingular ; they fow the feed at the lame time, 
and on the fame land, as flax, about Ealler; that crop is pulled in July, the canots 
then grow well, and the produce more profitable than any other application of the^flax 
ftubble. They yield, I guefs, from fixty to eighty bulhels, and fome more, per Eng- 
lifh acre; but what 1 faw were much too thick. 

Jrgentanto BaOk at— Carrots taken up, and guarded, by building in the neatelt and 
moft effectual way, againft the froft; they are topped, laid in round heaps,, and packed 
clofe, with their heads outwards ; and being covered with draw, in the form of a pyra¬ 
mid, a trench is digged around, and the earth piled neatly over the ftraw, to keep out 
the froft. In this manner they are found perfectly fecure, 

Artois.— Afs to Aras. — A fprinkling of carrots, but none good. 

Bretagne.— Ponton to Morlaix —Many parfnips cultivated about a league to the. 
left; they are fown alone and hoed.. They are given to horfes, and are reckoned fo 
valuable, that a journal is worth more than one of wheat. Wearer to Morlaix, the road 
paffes a few fraall pieces. They are on beds, five or fix yards broad, with trenches 
digged between, and on the edges of thofe trenches a row of cabbages. 

Morlaix. —About this place, and in general through the bifooprick of St. Pol de 
Leon, the culture of parfnips is of very great confequence to the people. Almoft hah 
the country fubfifts on them in winter, boiled in foup, &c. and their horfes are gene¬ 
rally fed with them. A horfe lead of about three hundred pounds fells commonly at 
3 livreSV; in fcarce years, at 4 Iivres ; and fuch a load is good food for a horfe fifteen 
days. At fixtv pounds to the bufliel, this is five bulhels,. and is. 7|d. for that is 6|d. 
per bulhel of that weight, I made many inquiries how many loads on a journal, hut 
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no fuch thing as information tolerably to be depended on; I mud therefore guefs the 
prefent crop, by the examination I made of many, to amount to about three hundred 
bnOiels, or three hundred and fifty per Englilh acre. The common aflertion, there¬ 
fore, that a journal of parfnips is worth two of wheat, feems to be well founded. The 
ground is all digged a full fpit deep for them; they are kept clean by hand-weeding 
very accurately, but are left, for want of hoeing, beyond all comparifon, too thick. 
They are reckoned the belt of all foods for a horfe, and much exceeding oafs ; bul¬ 
locks fatten quicker and better on them than on any other food j in fhort, they are, for 
all forts of flock, the molt valuable produce found on a farm. The foil is a rich deep 
friable Tandy loam. 

handernau to Bre/l. —The culture of parfnips here declines much, but I faw a few 
pieces ; one was weeding by five men, crawling on their knees. Fatten many horfes, 
by feeding them with cabbages and parfnips boiled together, and mixed with buckwheat- 
ilour, and given warm. They have a great pride here in having fat horfes. Many 
other diftricts in France, befides Bretagne, poffefs the right foil for parfnips; and many 
more, befides Flanders, that for carrots ; but they are no where elfe articles of com¬ 
mon culture. Parfnips are not cultivated in England; but carrots are in Suffolk, with 
great fuccefs, and all the horfes in the maritime corner of that county fed with them. 

I have, in the Annals of Agriculture , given many details of their culture and ufes. Car¬ 
rots fucceed well on all dry foils that are fix inches deep; hut for large crops, the land 
fhould be a foot deep, rich and dry. The extent of fuch in France is very great, but 
this general profitable ufe not made of them. 

Cabbages,' 

Flanders-— Orchies to Lille. —The kale, called here cboux de Yacht, is common 
through this country ; it never cabbages, but yields a large produce of ioofe reddilh 
leaves, which the farmers give to their cows. The feed is lown in April, and they are 
tranfplanted in June or July, on to well dunged land, in rows, generally two feet by 
one foot r I faw forne fields < f them,, in which they were planted at greater diflanees. 
They arc kept clean by hoeing. They are reckoned excellent food for cows ; and the 
butter made from them is good, but not equal to that from carrots. 

Nopmandie. — Granville to Avranches. —In the gardens of the cottages, many cab¬ 
bage trees five and fix feet high. 

Bretagne. — St. Brieux. —Many fown here on good land, on wheat Hubbles, for 
felling plants to all the gardens of the country, and to a diflance,. I do not fee more 
than to the amount of a journal in one piece; which, in September, I mull have done* 
had they poffefled any cabbage culture, as reprefented to me,.worth attention. They 
firll clean, and then plough the wheat ftubbles, and chop and break the furface of the 
three-feet ridges fine, and then fow. The plants are now ^September 7) about an ineh- 
high, and fome only coming up. 

Morlaix. —They have fome crops that are much more produ&ive than their turnips, 
but planted greatly too thick : they are given to cows and oxen. 

Anjou .— Migniame. —The cboud’Anjou, of which the Marquis deTurbilty fpeaks, is 
not to be found at prefent in this country; they prefer the chon de Poitou which is a fort 
of kale, and produces larger crops of leaves than the chan d y Anjou. Mont, id von mere 
gave me me fome feeds, but by miftake, they proved a bad fort of rave, and not com¬ 
parable to our turnips, as. 1 . found by fowing them at Brad fie-d. 

Als ace. —Saverne to Wilienhem *—Many cabbages, but full of weeds.. 

8 Strafbcurg*. 
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Strajbourg .—Crops to a great weight, but only for four crout. 

Scheleftat. —The quantity increafes between Benfeldt and Scheleftat. Their culture 
is, to low the feed on a bed in March, covered with mats, like tobacco, and traniplam in 
June, two thoufand to three thoufand plants on an arpent; they make a hole with a 
fpade, which they fill with water, and then plant; they never horfe-hoe, yet the difiance 
would admit it well. They are in fize ten pounds or twelve pounds, and fome twenty 
pounds; the hearts are for four-crout, but the leaves for cows. An arpent is worth 
303 livres (20I. 15s. tod. per Englifh acre) 3 but carriage to a town is to be deducted. 

The culture of cabbages for cattle, is one of the moil important objects in Englifh 
agriculture; without which, large flocks of cattle or fheep are not to be kept on foils 
improper for turnips. They are, in every refpeft but one, preferable to that root; the 
only inferiority is, that of cabbages demanding dung on all toils, whereas good land will 
yield turnips without manuring. Great attention ought to be paid to the full introduc¬ 
tion of thefe two crops, without which we may venture to predict, that the agriculture 
of France will continue poor and unproductive, for want of its due flock of cattle and 
fheep. 

Clover. 

Isle of France. — JJanmirt. —Never cultivate it for its place in rotation, but merely 
for forage like lucerne; have a barbarous cuflom of fowing it without tillage on wheat 
Hubbles, and it lafts fo fometimes two years. 

Artois.- —■ Recottjfe .—-Monk Dvinkbierre, a very intelligent farmer here, adored me, 
that clover exhausted and fpoiled the land, and that wheat after it was never fo good as 
after a fallow 5 but as the clover is Town with a fecond, and even a third com crop, no 
wonder therefore that it fouls land. 

I could add many other notes 011 this fubjeCt, but will be content to mention, in 
general, that the introduction of clover, wherever I have met with it, has been com¬ 
monly effefled in fuch a manner that very little benefit is to be expected from it. All 
good farmers in England know, from long experience, that the common red clover is 
no friend to clean farming, if fown with a fecond or third crop of corn. In the courfe, 
1, turnips or cabbages; 2, barley or oats 5 3, clover; 4, wheat: the land is kept in 
garden order. But if after that fourth crop, the farmer goes on and fows, 5, barley or 
oats; 6, clover ; 7, wheat, the land will be both foul and exhaufled. In a word, clo¬ 
ver is beneficial to the really good and clean farmer only to the extent of his turnips, 
cabbages, and fallow ; and never ought to be fown but on land previoufly cleaned by 
thofe hoeing crops, or by fallow. As to fallow, no Frenchman ever makes it but for 
wheat, confequently the culture of clover is excluded. I have often feen it fown in this 
Courie; 1, fallow; 2, wheat; 3, barley ; 4, oats; 5, clover; 6, clover; 7, wheat; 
8, oats; and the land inevitably full of weeds. I may venture to affert, that clover 
thus introduced, or even in courfes lefs reprehenfible, but not correct, will do more 
mifchief than good, and that a country is better cultivated without than with it. Hence, 
therefore, let the men, emulous of the charaQer of good farmers, confider it as effential 
to good husbandry to have no more clover thali. they have turnips and cabbages, or 
fome other crop that anfwers the fame end ; and never to fow it but with the fir ft crop 
of com; by thefe means their land -will be clean, and they will reap the benefits of the 
culture without the common evils. 

I have read in fome authors, an account of great German farmers having fuch im- 
raenfe quantities of clover, as are fuffieient to prove the utter impoffibility of a due pre¬ 
paration : 
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paration: thefe quantities are made a matter of boaft. We know, however, in Eng¬ 
land, in what manner to appreciate fuch extents of clover. 

Chefmtts. 

Berry. — La Marche,— Firft meet with them on entering La Marche. 

Boijmande. —They are fpread over all the country; the fruit are fold, according to 
the year, from $f. to 1 of. and 15/. the boifeau, which meafure will feed a man three 
days: they rub off the Ikin ; boil them in water with fome fait; fqueeze them into a 
kind of pafte, which they dry by the fire; they commend this food as pleafant and 
wholefome. The fmall ones are given to pigs, but will not fatten them fo well as 
acorns, the bacon being foft; when fattened with acorns, they are finifhed with a little 
corn. A chefnut tree gives two boifeau each of fruit on an average; a good one, five 
or fix. The timber is excellent for building ; I meafured the area fpread by many of 
them, and found it twenty five feet every way. Each tree, therefore, occupies fix hun¬ 
dred and twenty five feet, and an acre fully planted would contain feventy; at two boi¬ 
feau each it is one hundred and forty, which, at lof. is al. 18s. 4d. and as one of thefe 
meafures will feed a man three days, an acre would fupport a man four hundred and 
twenty days, or fourteen months. It inuft, however, be obvious, that land cannot be 
fo exa&lv filled, and that an acre of land would not probably, in common, do for half 
that number. 

La Vilkaubrun. —They eat many chefnuts, but do not live upon them, eating fome 
bread alfo; in which mode of confuming a boifeau, it will laft a man five or fix days. 
Price as above. 

Limousin. — Limoges. —Price 7/. to 15/ the boifeau. This food, though general in 
the country, would not be fufficient alone; the poor therefore eat fome rye bread. The 
comfort of them to families is very great, for there is no limit in the confumption, as of 
every thing elfe 1 the children eat them all day long, and in feafons when there are no 
chefnuts there is often great diftrefs among the poor—The exaft tranfeript of potatoes 
in Ireland. The method of cooking chefnuts here, is to take off the outward Ikin, and 
to put a large quantity into a boiler, with a handful of fait, and very little water to yield 
fleam ; they cover it as clofely as poffible to keep in the fleam: if much water is added 
they lofe their flavour and nouriflung quality. An arpent under chefnuts does not yield 
a product equal to a good arpent of corn, but more than a bad one. 

To Magnac .—They are fpread over all the arable fields. 

Quercy. — Briveto Noaillcs. —Ditto; but after Noailles there are no more. 

Payrac. —Boil them for their food, as above deferibed. 

Languepoc.— Gauge .—Many in the mountains, and exceedingly fine chefnut under¬ 
wood. 

Poitou. — Ruffce. —Yields a good crop, to the amount even of 10 livres for a good 
tree’s produce. ' The poor people live on them. A meafure of forty-five pounds has 
been fold this year at 48/i . . * 

Bretagne. — Pont Or/on.— On entering this province, thefe trees immediately occur, 
for there are none on the Normandy fide of the river, that parts the two provinces. 

Maine. — La Fleche toLe Mans. — Many chefnuts, the produce chiefly fold to towns; 
the poor people here not living on them with any regularity: three bulhels (each hold¬ 
ing thirty pounds of wheat) are a good crop for one tree, and fell at 4.0/. the bufhel $ 
this is more than a mean produce, but not an extraordinary one. The number here is 
very great; and trees, but of a few years’ growth, are well loaded, 

Vivarais. 
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Vivarais. —Praddles ioThuyfz .—Immenfe quantities of thefe trees on the moun¬ 
tains; it is the greatefl chefnut region I have feen in France. The poor people live on 
them boiled ; and they fell by meafure, at the price of rye. 

The hufbaudry of fpreading chefnuts over arable lands mull: unqueflionably be very 
bad; the corn mull fuffer greatly, and the plough be much impeded. Ir is as eafy to have 
thefe trees upon grafs land, where they would be comparatively hannlefs; but the fact is 
here, as is fo general in France, that they have no paflures which the plough does not 
occupy by turns ; all, except rich meadows, being arable. The fruit is fo great a re- 
fource for the poor, that planting thefe trees upon lands not capable of tillage by the 
plough, is .a very confiderable improvement; the mountains of the Vivarais thus are 
made productive in the bell method perhaps that they admit. 


Isle of France. — Dugny,- —Monf. Crette de Paleuel, 1787, had this plant recom¬ 
mended to him by the Royal Society of Paris; in confequence of which, he has made 
feveral very fuccefsful experiments on it. He has had ii two years under cultivation. 
The feed is fown in March, twelve pounds per arpent {one hundred perches at eighteen 
feet) on one ploughing, and is harrowed in. It rifes fo thick, as to cover the whole 
ground, and is mown the fame year once; Monf. Crette has cut one piece twice the 
firft year. The following winter he dunged it, at the rate of eight loads of three horfes 
per arpent. The year after, forne was cut three times, and fome four; and Monf. 
Crette remarks, that the oftener the better, becaufe more herbaceous and the (talks not 


He weighed the crop upon one piece. 

and found the weight, green, 
lb. 

Of the firfl cutting. 

55,000 

fecond. 

- - 18,000 

third. 

3,000 

Per arpent. 

- - 76,000 


By making fome of it into bay, he found that it loll three-fourths of its weight in drying, 
confequently \he arpent gave nineteen thoufand pounds oi hay, or ten tons per Englilh 
acre. It is fo fucculent and herbaceous a plant, as to dry with difficulty, if the weather 
be not very fine; but the hay, he thinks, is equal to that of clover, though inferior to 
meadow hay. lie has ufed much in foiling, and with great fuccefs, for horfes,cows, young 
cattle, and calves; finds it to be eaten greedily by all, and to give very good cream and 
butler. Monf. Crette’s fine dairy of cows being in their flails, he ordered them to be 
fed with it in my prefence ; and they ate all that was given with great avidity. When 
in hay, it is moll preferred by fheep; cows do not in that Hate eat the flalks fo well as 
fheep. A circumftance which he confiders as valuable, is its not being hurt by drought 
fo much as moll other plants; and he informs me, but not on his own experience, that 
it will Iaft good ten years. 

I viewed one of his crops, Of feven or eight arpents, fown lad fpring, and which has 
been mown once ; I found it truly beautiful. He fowed common clover and famfoin 
among it, and altogether it afforded a very fine fleece of herbage, about eight or nine 
inches high (Otlober 28) which he intends feeding this autumn with his fheep. He is 
of opinion that the fainfoin will be quite fuffocated, and that the chicory will get the 
better of the clover. 


Chicory, 


Psovence. 
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Provence. — Vamhife to Orgon. —In a very fine watered meadow, one third of the 
herbage is this plant. 

I liked the appearance of this plant fo well in France, and was fo perfectly fatisfkd 
with what I law of it, cultivated by Monf. Crette de Palejtel, and growing fpontaaeoufiy 
in the meadows, that I brought feed of it to England, and have cultivated it largely at 
Bradfield with fuch fnccefs, that I think it one of the belt prefents France ever made 
to this kingdom. I fow it with com like clover; but it pays well for occupying tbe 
land entirely. It will prove, without doubt, a very valuable plant for laying land per¬ 
manently to grafs; and alfo for introducing, in courfes of crops, when the land wants 
reft -for three, four, or five years. I am much mi (taken if we do not in a few years 
make a much greater progrefs in the culture of this plant than the French themfelves, 
from whom we borrowed it, will do. 

Sheep are faid to be very fond of it *, a fuck I have fufficiently proved in Suffolk.-- 
From a paffage in an Italian author, who fpeaks of fowing the wild chicory, 1 am in 
doubt whether the French have the honour of being really the firft introducers of this 
plant t, 

Colefeed. 

Fl anders .— C.ambray .— Near this town, I met firft with the culture of colefeed: 
the; call it goz& Sow the feed thick on a feed-bed, for tranfplanting; fetting it out on 
an oat ftubble, after one ploughing. This is fo great and linking an improvement of 
our culture of the fame plant, that it merits the utinoft attention ; for faving a whole 
year is an objetl of the firft confequence. The tranfplanting is not performed till Octo¬ 
ber, and lafts all November, if no froft; and at fuch a feafon there is no danger of the 
plants not fucceeding earlier would however lurely be better, to enable them to be 
ftronger rooted, to wkhftand the Spring frofts, which often deftroy them ; but the ob- 
j e a is not to give their attention to this bufinefs till every thing that concerns wheat 
fowing is over? The plants are large, and two feet long, a man makes the holes with 
a large dibble, like the potatoe one ul'ed on the Effex fide <jf London, and men and wo¬ 
men "fix the plants, at eighteen inches by ten inches ; feme at a foot fquare, for which 
they are paid 9 livres per manco of land. The culture is fo common all the way to 
Valenciennes, that there are pieces of two, three, and four acres of feed bed, now 
cleared, or clearing for planting. The crop is reckoned very uncertain; fometimes it 
pays nothing, butin a good year up to 300 livres the arpent (one hundred perches of 
twenty-four feet) or 81 . 153 the Englilh acre. They make the crop in July, and by 
manuring the land, get good wheat. 

Valenciennes to Orcbies. —This is a more valuable crop than wheat, if it fucceeds, but 
it is very uncertain. All transplanted. 

Lille. —The number of mills, near Lille, for beating colefeed, is fnrprifmg, and proves 
the iinmenfe quantity of this plant that is cultivated in the neighbourhood. I counted 
fixtj at no great diftance from each other. 

BailleiiL —The quantity cultivated through this country immer.fr ; all tranfplanted ; 
it occurs once in a couiffe of fix or feven years. Price of the cakes, g\f. eachj they 
are the fame fize as ours in England. 

Artois.—S t. Qmms.~ Great Hacks of colefeed ftraw all over the country (Augeft 
yth) bound in bundles, and therefore applied to ufe. 

* Phylcyraphit Odtonomique tie la Loramc , Far M- W ilk met, t 7 Sq. Svo p* 57* 

^ Rotuonl Diziomino D % zfgrkallUL a ojta La Colttvaztons Italians. Tu*iu ii< p* 148, 
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I fliould remark, in general, that I never met with colefeed cultivated in any part of 
the kingdom merely for fheep-feed ; yet it is an object, fo applied, of great confequence, 
and would be particularly ufeful in France, where the operofe cultures of turnips and 
cabbages will be long eftablifbing themFlves. With this view colefeed fhould be thus 
introduced: 

1. Winter tares, fown the beginning of September on a wheat hobble; 

mown for foiling : then the land ploughed and colefeed harrow¬ 
ed in. 

2. Barley, or oats. 

3. Clover. 

4. Wheat. 


Fuller's Thljlle . 

Isle of France. —Liars court .-—Vcry profitable: has been known to amount to 300 
Iivres or 400 livres the arpent (about acre). 

Furz. 

Gascoigne. — 5 /. Palais to Anfpan .—A practice in thefe mountainous waftes, which 
deferves attention, is their cutting furz when in bloffom, and chopping them mixed 
with ftraw for horfes, &c.; and they find that no food is more hearty or nourifhing. 

Normandie.' —Vologne to Cherbourg .—Throughout this country a fcattering of furz 
fown as a crop, with wheat or barley, as clover is ufually fown: the third year they cut 
it to bruife for horfes ; and every year afterwards; and it yields thus a produce of 40 
livres the verge, of ninety-fix Englifh perch.' 

Bretagne. — St. Pol Leon .—^Through all this bifhopric the horfes are fed with it 
bruifed, and it is well known to be a mod nourifhing food. 

The practice here minuted is not abfolutely unknown in England ; there are many 
traces of it in Wales, and fome other parts of the kingdom. I have been afihred that 
an acre, well and evenly feeded, and mown for horfes every year, has yielded an annual 
produce, worth, on a moderate eftimate, iol., but I never tried it, which was a great 
negleCt, in Hertfordfhire, for I had there land that was proper for it. 


Culture of Hemp and Flax. 

Pic ardie. —Montreuilto Pkquigny .—Small patches of flax all the way. At Picquig. 
ny, a good deal of land ploughing for hemp, to be fown in a week. (May 22.) 

Quercv. —The hemp, in much of this province, is fown every year on the fame 
fpots; and very often highly manured. This appears to be an erroneous fyftem, where- 
ever the lands in general are good enough to yield it. 

Cauffade .—Vaft quantities near this place, now (June 12.), two or three feet high. 

Languedoc. — Monrejeau .—Flax now (Augufl 10.) grading. 

Bagnere de Bigore to Lourd. — Never water their flax, only grafs it. I faw much with 
the grafs grown through it j if the land or weather be tolerable wet, three weeks are 
fufficient. 

GiutNNE —Port de Leyrac .—This noble vale of the Garonne, which is one of the 
richeft diftricts of France, is alio one of the molt productive in hemp that is to be found 
in the kingdom. 

6 Agen, 
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A gen. _Hemp yields ten quintals per carterce, at 40 livres the quintal, paid de table 

(iy\, 10s.), which carteree is fown with two hundred and feventeen pounds of wheat. 
This is probably about 1J Englifli acre. 

JpiHlon .—The hemp is every where watering in the Garonne; they do not leave 
it in more than three or four days. 

Tmneim .—The whole country, from Aguillon to this place, is all under either hemp 
or wheat, with exception of feme maiz; and its numerous population feems now em¬ 
ployed on hemp. 

La Morte Landron .—It yields ten to twelve quintals, at 36 livres to 45 livres the 

quintal. _ _ 

Soissonois. — Covey. —Hemp cultivated in the rich vales, in the coune,— 1. hemp; 
2. wheat. It yields five hundred bottes, at 25 livres the hundred, reckoned on the foot 
before watering. 

St, Amand .—The carterce of land, of one hundred verge of nineteen feet (thirty-fix 
thouland one hundred feet), under flax, has this year a very good crop, on account 
of the rainy weather ; it has been fold at 1200 livres, or very near the fee-fimple of the 
land (55I. 1 is. 3d. per Englilh acre). This amazing value of flax made me defirous 
of knowing if it depended on foil, or on management. Sir Richard Wefton, in the 
laft century, who has been copied by many fcores of writers fines, fpeaks of poor fandy 
land as being the belt for that flax of which the fine BrufTels lace is made; confequent- 
Iv this is made from land abundantly different from what produces the Valenciennes 
lace, if that aflertion were ever true. The foil at St. Amand is a deep moift friable 
loamy clay, of vail fertility, and fituated in a diftrift where the greateft poflible ufe is 
made of manures; it therefore abounds very much with vegetable mould. Flax is 
fown on the fame land once in twelve to fifteen years; but in Auftrian Flanders, once 
in feven or eight years. “Advancing and repeating my enquiries, 1 was allured that 
flax had been railed to the amount of 2000 livres the carteree (92I. 15s. 6 d. per Eng¬ 
lifli acre). The land is nearly the fame as above deferibed, and lets, when rented, at 
36 livres the carteree (il. 13s. 3d. per Englifli acre). They low two raziere of feed, 
each holding fifty pounds of wheat per carteree; and a middling crop of good flax is from. 
3I to four feet high, and extremely thick. They water it in ditches, ten, twelve, and 
fourteen days, according to the feafon; the hotter the weather, the fooner it is in a 
proper ftate of putrefaftion. After watering, they always grafs it in the common me- 
thod. ' 

Going on, and gleaning frelli information, I learned that 1200 livres may beelteem- 
ed a great produce per carteree; the land all round, good and bad, of a whole farm, 
letting at 30 livres and felling at 1200 livres. Nothing can fliew more attention than 
their cultivation: befides weeding it with the greateft care while young, they place 
poles, or forked flakes, amongft it, when at a proper height, in order to prevent its 
being beaten to the ground by rain, from its own length and weight; without this pre¬ 
caution it would be flat dow'n, even to rotting. 

Orchids,— A carteree of flax, of forty thoufand feet, rifes to the value of 1500 livres, 
and even more (63I. 18s. gd. per Englifli acre). They fow fuch as is intended for fine 
thread, as foon as the frolts are over, which is in March; but fuch as is for coarfer 
works, fo late as May. Never feed their own flax, always fifing that of Riga. They 
prefer for it an oat-ftubble that followed clover; and they manure for it in the winter 
preceding the fowing. Wheat is, in general, better after flax than after hemp. 

Flax in common, is worth 90 livres the centier, or 360 livres the carteree 
(j cl. 6s. 3d. per Englifli acre); this is excluding uncommon crops. 

3 r 2 
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Artois. Billers, Flax all through the country, and exceedingly fine. Sow wh.‘at 
after it. 

Beihune .—An arpent of good flax worth more than one of wheat; yet good wheat 
is worth 200 livres. 

Beawval .—f lax fomelimes worth 500 livres the journal (25I. 17s. lid. per Englifh 
acre). Hemp does not equal it. They do not water flax here, only fpread it on grafs 
or dabbles. 

Normandy. — Bolbec to Harfeur. Flax not watered, but fpread on Hubble. 

Bretagne. —Throughout this province, they every where cultivate flax in patches,, 
by every family, for domeflic employment. 

Ancenis. —The culture of flax is generally, throughout the kingdom, as well as in 
the greateft part of Europe, that of a fpring crop; but here it is fbwn in autumn. 
They are now working the wheat-Hubbles on one ploughing, very fine, with a flout 
bident-hoe, and fowing them; fome is up. It is pulled in Auguft, and wheat fown 
after it. 

Anjou. — Misname .—They have winter-fown flax all over the country. The value-. 
of the crop exceeds that of wheat. r ihey do not water, only grafs it; yet admit that 
watering makes it whiter and finer. 

Turbilly. —Hemp is fown in patches every where through the country; fells at %/. the 
pound raw; fpun, at 26 f. and 27/; bleached, at 30/: to 3^ The crop is thirty 
to forty weights, each fifteen pounds or iixteen pounds per journal, or about 210 
livres. 

Maine. Gaefceland. — Through all this country there is much hemp fown every 
year, on the fame fpot; fpun, and made by domettic fabrics, into cloth for home ufes. 
Spinning is io/i the pound; and it is an uncommon fpinner that can do a pound in a 
day ; in common but half a pound. 

Loratne. Lunc-villc .— Hemp is cultivated every where in the province, on rich 
fpots; hence there is much of it; and fome villages have been known to make a thou¬ 
sand crowns in a year of their thread and linen. If it is wiflied that the hemp be very 
line, tney do not water, but only fpread it on the grafs; but in general water it. Ufe 
their own feed, and furnifh much to their neighbours; but have that of flax from Flan¬ 
ders. Sow beans among flax for fupporting it; others do this with fmall boughs of 
trees. Some alfo fow carrots among their flax; which practice, I fuppofe, they bor¬ 
rowed from I* landers. Hemp is ahvays dunged ; and always fown on the fame fpots, 
which fell at the fame price as gardens; a common and execrable practice in France. 
A journal gives on good land, ninety-five pounds, and one hundred and three pounds 
oitoupi price laft year, ready for fpinning, 16 /, the pound ; the toup 11/ now higher: 
alfo two r .zcau of feed (each one hundred and eighty pounds of wheat). The journal 
equals fixty-five Englifh perches. 

Alsace. — StroJbourg.—'Produ £1 three quintals, at 27 livres the quintal, the arpent 
( 5 *- 12s. per Englifh acre). 

Schekjlat .—Produce two quintals, ready for fpinning, at 36 livres to 48 livres the 
quintal (5I. 16s. 3d. per Englifh acre). Water it for cordage, but not for linen; grafs 
it only, as whiter. 

Auvergne. — Clermont. —In the mountains; price of hemp, ready to fpin, \zf. to 
18/; the pound; fpun, 24/; fine, 30/ 

Izoir. Produce of hemp, per cartona, one hundred and fifty pounds rough, at 5/. 
the pound, which is one hundred and thirteen pounds ready for fpinning; but bad hemp 
lofes more. I he feteree is eight cartoni, of one hundred and fifty toifes, or forty-three 

* thoufand 
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thoufand uvo hundred feet. Hemp grounds fell equally with gardens (ul- ns. 6d. 

per Endilh acre). _ . . , .. , 

Briudi >—Hemp yields a quintal raw, percartona: Female is worth 40 uvres the 

quintal, male 30 livres ; alfo eight coups of feed, at 6 f. Average produce, 35 livres 

DauphiVe'.— Lorw/. — Chinefe hemp fucceeds well with Monfieur Faujas de St. 
Fond, and perfeds its feed, which it rarely dobs in the King’s garden at Paris. He 
flunks it an error to fow it, like other hemp, in the Ipring; tor he is of opinion, that 
it would feed even in England, if Town in Autumn. He has found by experiment, that 
it is excellent for length and firength, if fawn thick enough to prevent its fpreadmg 
laterally, and to make it rife without branching. , 

Provence.— Marfeilku — Price of hemp; Riga, firft quality,. 36 livres the quintal ; 
ditto, fecond quality, 33 livres. Ancona, firfi quality, 33 livres; ditto, iecond 
quality, 30 livres to'31 livres. Piedmont, three group, 26 hvres; lour group, 

* From thefe notes it appears, that hemp or 11 ix is cultivated in fraall quantities, 
through every part of France ; generally for the ufes of domcftic manufadures among 
the lower claffes. A veiy interefting political queftion arifes on thofe diffufeS fa¬ 
brics, and on which I {hall offer a few obfervations under the chapter ot manufac¬ 
tures. 

Madder. 

Alsace .—Stmfboiirg Fertenheitn . —Much of this plant is cultivated in various parts 
of A1 face, where the foil is very deep and rich, efpecially on that which tney call hmo- 
ntit ' e . from its having been depofued by the river. They dig the land for it three feet 
deep, and manure highly: the rows are fix to nine inches afunder, and they hoe it 
clean thrice a fummer. The produce of an arpent, ol twenty-four thou.and feet, is 
forty quintals green, before-drying, and the mean price 6 livres the quintal (16k 12s. 
6d. per Englilh acre). Such is the account I received at Strafbourg; but I know 
enough of this plant by experience, to conclude, that fuch a produce is absolutely m 
adequate to the ex peaces of the culture, and therefore the crop is probably larger than 
here Hated ; not that the low rate of labour fliould be forgotten. 

Dauphine'.— Tiers Latte. -Planted here in beds; but it is very poor, and apparent¬ 
ly in a foil not rich enough. 

To Orame.— Much ditto; all on fiat beds, with trenches between, but weedy and 
ill cultivated. The price is 27 livres the quint?! dry. Some juft planted, and the trenches 
very /hallow: dig at three years old. Price 24 livres the quintal* dried m the luo* 

The roots are finall and po^r. , 

Avignon —Price 24 livres to 30 livres; but there is no profit if it be under 50 livies. 
It is three years in the land. Sow wheat after it; but if it were not well dunged the 
crop is poor. A good deal on flat beds, eight feet wide, with trenches between, two 
broad and two deep, which are digged gradually for fpreading on it. 

Lille, —An eymena in three years gives five quintals* at 20 livres to 24 hvres the 
quintal, but a few years ago was 50 livres to 70 livres. 1 he expences are very high, 
iso livres. At 4L a cwt* which equals a French quintals madder paid a pioper pro¬ 
fit for inducing many Englifti cultivators to enter largely it; ly falling £0 40s. and 
50s. per cwt. fome were ruined* and the reft immediately withdrew from it. luu 

in France we find they carry on the culture; it is however weakly and poorly 

done 
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done j with fo little vigour, that common crops, well managed, would pay much 
better. 

Maiz. 

The notes I took on the fubjeft of this noble plant were very numerous; but as 
there is reafon to believe that its culture cannot be introduced, with any piofpeft of 
advantage, in this illand, I fhall make but a few general obfervations on it. 

In the paper on the climate of France, I have remarked, that this plant will not fuc- 
ceed in common cultivation, north of Luneville and Ruffec, in a line drawn diagonal¬ 
ly acrofs the kingdom; from which interefting faft we may conclude, that a confider- 
able degree of heat is neceffary to its profitable cultivation, and that all ideas of intro¬ 
ducing it in England, except as a matter of curiofuy, would be vain. It demands a 
rich foil or plenty of manure, and thrives belt on a friable Tandy loam ; but it is plant¬ 
ed on all lorts of foils, except poor gravels. I have feen it on lands in Guienne, that 
were nor rich, but none is found on the granite gravels of the Bourbonnois, though 
that province is fituated within the maiz climate. The ufual culture is to give two or 
three ploughings to ihe land; fometimes one ploughing, and one working with the 
heavy bident-hoe; and the feed is fown in row's at two feet or two and a half, by one 
and a half or two; fometimes in fquares. Some I have feen near Bagnere de Bigore, 
in rows, at three feit, and eighteen inches from plant to plant. The quantity of feed 
in Bearn, is the eighth part, by meafure, of the quantity of wheat fown. It is univer- 
fally kept clean by hoeing, in molt diftricts, with fuch attention, as to form a feature 
in their hulbandry of capital merit. In Auguit, they cut off all that part of the Italic 
and herbage which is above the ear, for feeding oxen, cows, &c. and it is perhaps the 
richell and molt faccharine * provender that the climate of France affords: for wherever 
maiz is cultivated, no lean oxen are to be feen ; all are in high order. The crop of 
grain is, on an average, double the quantity commonly reaped of wheat; about Nava- 
reen in Bearn, more than that; and there the price ( \ 787 ) is 54 f. to 55 /". the meafure, 
holding 36 pounds to 40 pounds of wheat; but in common years 18/. to 20 f. Whe¬ 
ther or not it exhauIts the land is a queftion; I have been allured m-Eanguedoc, that 
it does not-, but near Lourde in Guienne, they think it exhauffs much. Every where 
the common management is to manure as highly as poflible for it. In North America 
it is faid to exhauft confiderably f; Monfieur Parmentier contends for the contrary 
opinion j; wherever I found it, wheat fucceeds it, which ought to imply that it is not 
an exhaufting crop. The people in all the maiz provinces live upon it, and find it by 
far more nouriffling than any bread, that of wheat alone excepted. Near Brive, in 
Ouercy, I was informed that they mix one-third rye, and two thirds maiz to make 
bread, and though yellow and heavy, they fay it is very good food. A French writer 
fays, that in Breffe, maiz cakes colt nine and two-thirds deniers the pound, but that 
a man eats double the quantity of what he does of bread made of wheat §. A late 
author contends, that it is to be claffed among the molt wholeiome articles of human 
food f[. 

# A real fugar has been made from it. Spet. de la Nature. Vol. ii. p. 247* 

-(■ MitchuPs Prefent State of Great Britain and N. America* p. 15 7. 
j Memoirs fur k MaU, 4tn. 1785 p 10. \ 

Obfervathm fw P Agriculture, par M* Varenne de Fe[iiUe> p, ^t. 1 
Ii Injlrutihu fur k Culture & la Ufaga da Mats* 8vq, 17 86. p, 30* 
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Event one knows that it is much cultivated in North America ; about Albany, in 
New York, it is faid to yield a hundred bufheis from two pecks of fe'd * ; and that it 
fhonts again after being kilted by the froft, even tty ice j that it w'ithftands the drought 
better than wheat fthis is quejiionable) ; does much better on loofe than on ibifF toils, 
and not welt at all on clay. In South Carolina it produces from ten tothirry-five bufliels 
per acref. On the Miffiflippi two negroes made fifty barrels, each one hundred and 
fifty pounds t. In Kongo on the coalt of Africa, it is faid to yield thre-*crops a year §. 
According to another account, great care is taken to water it where the fituation will ad¬ 
mit || ; th?s I have fcen In the Pyrennees ; but moil of the rnaiz lit Franee, even nineteen 
parts in twenty are never watered. About Douzenac, in the Limoufin,-they low it thick 
to mow for foiling, and at Port St. Marie'on the Garonne they do the fame, after the 
barvefl .of other grain, which is the moll profitable, and indeed admirable hufbandry. 
This is the only purpofe for which it can be cultivated in northern climates. It might 
be Town in England the firft week in June, and mown the eud of Augufl, time enough 
to catch a late crop of turnips, or as a preparation lor wheat. 

Mttftard. 

Isle of Franc e. — Peih'iers. — At Denainville, near this place, I faw them mowing' 
muftard, in full blofTom, to feed cows with. 

Artois. — Lilliers. —Much ail the way to Bethune; fow fpring corn after it. 

Orchards r 

r Normandie. — Falaife.— Many apple and pear trees are fcattered over the country. 
Thev never plant them on the bed lands, as they are convinced that the damage to the 
com &c. is at leaf! equal to the value of the cyder; but on the poorer foils they codfider 
it as an improvement, forming a fourth, or third, and in forne cafes even a half of the va¬ 
lue of the land. 

Bretagne. — Del!. —A cyder country; but reckon the trees at no real value beyond 
that of the land, for they fpoil as much as they produce. 

Rennes. —A common proportion is to plant thirty trees upon a journal (about five 
roods Engiifh,) which, if well preferved will yield on an average five to ten barriquesof 
cyder every year; and the mean price 12 livres the barriqu % which is one hundred and 
twenty pots ; this year good orchards give forty or fifty per journal, but they have pro¬ 
duced none, or next to none, for four years pad. The damage the trees do to the com 
is fo great, that, in common expreflion, they fay they get none. The cyder is made by 
the prefs, which is of the fame kind as jerfey, I fuppofe, brought from this country. 
The ground apples, and wheat or rye draw in layers under the prefs, and reduced to fiich 
a deficcated date that they will bum freely immediately out of the prefs. 

Loraine .—Blamcn to Savsrn.— The whole country fpread with fruit trees, apples, 
pears, &c. from ten to forty rod afunder. 

An vergn ii.-— Fciires .'— Hie valley of this place, fituated in the Limagne, fo famous 
in the volcanic hidory of France, is much noted for its fine apples, particularly the ren¬ 
net blanche, the rennet grts , cahille , and apj, all grafted on crab flocks. 

* Jtalm’s Travels in North America. Vol. ii. p- ? 45 ‘ f Defcnption of South Carolina, 8vo. 

376T. P.£. t Du Prati Hlttory of LouiC aiK$ VgL l. p* 306* 

f § Modern Univ* Hitt. VoLKvi. p. 25, H Mein, dePAcad, des Sciences# 1759* P- 47 1 * 
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Olives. 

Roussillon. —Bellcgard to Perpignan .—Reckoned to pay one Ilvre each free. 
P'ta.— The laud under them fallowed every other year, and fown with com: 
they are pruned in the fallow year, yielding no fruit; af crop being only in the corn 
Lan ou£ doc.— Narboyme .—Olives pay, in general, 3 livres each tree per annum ; 

fome <; livres-. Many fields of them are planted in rows, at twelve yards by ten. 
jfiLf rrr —TTi*» trees on the farm that was Monf. L’Abbc Rozier’s, are feventeen yards 

^ Pinjean. —Some trees fo large and fine are known to give eighty.four pound of oil in 
a year, at icf. the pound, or 4 2 livres ; but they reckon in common that good trees give 
6 livres one with another ; this epithet good , (hews that the common average of all trees 
is much lower. In planting, if they mean to crop the land with corn in the common 
manner, that is one year in two, the other fallow, they put one hundred trees on eight 
fcterces of land; but if they intend to have no corn at all, the lame number on four fe- 
leres ; under corn, the eight fetm'es yield forty feptiers of corn, each one hundred pound 
at 9 livres (ys. told.) The feteree is about half an acre, as 1 conclude, from the bell 
intelligence I could procure. This proportion is one hundred trees on four Englifh 
acres, or twenty-five per acre: if they were all good, the produce in oil would be 150 
livres’ and of wheat 00 livres—in all 240 livres or 10I. 10s ; the half only of which is 
annual produce, or 5I. 5s. which feerns not to be any thing very great, even fuppofiag 
the trees to be all good, which mu 11 be far fiom the fid. 

Montpellier to Nifmes.—The trees are three rods afunder, by one and a half; alfo 
two by one and a half; both among vines; alfo two fquare; alfo one by one and a 

Pwt.de Card Planted at one rod and one and a half; their heads a] moft join. They 
are all pruned to flat round heads, the centre of the tree cut out, cup-falhion; and thele 
formal figures add to the uglinefs of the tree. 

Vinarais*.— Aubcnas.— In palling-fouth from Auvergne, here the firlt olives are met 

' d'auphine'. — Piere Latte to Avignon.— Many; but feven-eighths dead from the froft, 

and many grubbing up. ,. . - p. m 

Provence.— Six .—Land planted with olives Tells at icoo hvres the carteree, whOft 

arable anly 600 livres, but meadows watered 1200 livres. Clear profit of a cartere'e of 
olives, 40 livres, (21,600 feet, at 40 livres, it is 3]. as. id. per Englifh acre.) Gathering 
the olives 40 livres 1 cf. the quintal: preffing 2 livres: cultivation 18 livres the carteree: 

the wood pays the pruning. , , . , .... 

Tour d' Aigues. —The olive, pomegranate, and other bard trees as they are called here, 
bear fruit only at the end of the branches,; whence, they conceive, refults the neceflity 
of their being pruned every other year. Thirty years ago the common calculation 
of the produce, per olive, was 5/ ; but now, the price being double, it may be fup- 

1 ^TguIou '.—They have great trees in this neighbourhood that are known to yield 20 
livres to 30 Hvres a tree, when they give a crop, which is once in mo years, andfome- 
times once in three. Small trees yield 3 livres, 5 livres, and 6 livres each , and are much 
more profitable than mulberries, for which tree the foil is too dry and honey. Olives 
1 demand 
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demand as great an expence in buildings, prefles, coppers, backs, &c. as vines* Preffing 
comes to ; livres a barrel. Crop of a large tree, eight to ten pannaux* Olives, in Pro¬ 
vence, never pruned into the hollow cup-form, which is fo general in Languedoc : they 
appear here in their natural form. 

Hveres ,—They produce confiderably in twenty or thirty years, and feme have beei\ 
known to be a hundred years old, I faw, going to A Toth Dame y feme that refilled the frofl 
of 1709. A good tree of thirty years gives, when it bears, three pannaux of olives ; 
the pannaux holds thirty pounds to thirty-two pounds of wheat, and the common price is 
24^ the pannaux. They have great trees that give a mot or twenty pannaux, or 24 
livres each tree. When fields planted with olives are bought, they are meafured by the 
fquare eanne or toife ; a canne of good land, well planted, 30/.; middling, 20j.y 
bad, to f; but there are fome that fell to 60 J\ ; confequently a middling arpeat is 
goo livres. 

Antihs *—The largefl trees I have feen in France are between this place and the 
Var, as if the near approach to Italy marked a vegetation unknown in the reft of the 
kingdom. 

The culture of this tree is found in fo final 1 a part of France, that the objefl: is not of 
very great conicquence to the kingdom; one fhonld, however, remark, that in Pro¬ 
vence, where the bed oil in Europe is made, there might be twenty trees to one that is 
found there ; whence we may conclude, that if it were fo profitable a hufbandry, as 
fome authors have reprefented, they would be mufiiplled more. The moft important 
point is, their thriving upon rocky foils and declivities, impenetrable to the plough ; in 
which fpots too much encouragement cannot be given to their culture. 

Oranges, 

Provence. — Uyeres .—This is, I believe, the only fpot in France where oranges are 
met with in the open air ; a proof that the climate is more temperate than Rouffillon, 
which is more to the fouth ; the Pyrennees are between that province and the fun ; but 
Hyeres lies open to the fea ; fo indeed does the coalt of Languedoc ; and fo does Anti¬ 
bes ; but there is a peculiarity of ihelter at Hyeres, from the pofition of the mountains, 
that gives this place the adva ntage. I always, however, doubt whether experiments have 
been made with lufEcient attention, when thefe nice diferiminations are pretended, that 
are fo often taken on trull without fufficient trial. The dreadful frod of lafl winter, 
which deftroyed fo many olives, attacked the oranges alfo, which were cut down in great 
numbers, or reduced to the mere trunk ; moll of them, however, have made confider- 
able ilioots, and will therefore recover. 

The King's garden here, in the occupation of Monf. Fine, produced lafl year 21,000 
livres in oranges only, and the people that bought them made as much by the bargain; 
the other fruits yielded 7^0 livres or 800 livres ; the extent of this garden is twelve ar- 
pents; this 180S livres perarpent, befides the, profit (94k 7s. 7th Englifh acre.) 
A fine tree will produce one thou fan d oranges* and the price is 20 livres to 25 livres 
the onethoufand for the belt; 15 livres the middling ; 10 livres the final!. There are 
trees here that have produced to die value of two ioufs each ; and what is a more con¬ 
vincing proof of great profit, a ffuall one, of no more than foven or eight years, will 
yield to the value of 3 livres in a common year. They are planted from the nurfery at 
two or three years old, and at that age are fold at %oj\ each ; and it is thought that the 
flowers, fold for diftillmg, pay all the ex peaces of cultivation; they mufl, however, be 
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planted on land capable of irrigation, for if water be not at command, the produce is 
iinall. 

Pomegranates, 

Provence.— Hyeres .—The hedges are full of them, and they are planted fingly, and 
of fmall growth: the largeft fruit fell at or 4 f each ; middling, 1 f .; little ones, 
one liard. A good tree, of ten or fifteen years, will give to the value of 2 livres or 3 
livres a year. 

Pines, 

Gascoign. — Bayonne .—The great produft of the linmenfe range of wade, as it is 
commonly called landes , is refin : the pinus marithnus is regularly tapped, and yields a 
produce, with as much regularity as any other crop, in much better foils. I counted 
from fifty to eighty trees per acre, in fomc parts; but in others from ten to forty; thofe 
with incifions for the refin are from nine to fixteen inches diameter. Some good com¬ 
mon oak on this fand, twelve to fourteen inches diameter, but with bodies not longer 
than from eight to ten or twelve feet. 

St. Vincent’s. —Here pines are cut for refin, at the age of fifteen to twenty years; the 
firft year at about two feet from the ground, the fecond to four feet, the third to fix feet, 
and the fourth to eight or nine feet: and then they begin again at bottom, on another fide 
of the tree, and continue thus for one hundred years: the annual value per annum in refin, 
4/ or 5 f. When they yield no longer, they cut into good plank, not being fpoiled by 
tapping. Much tar alfo is made, chiefly of the roots. Cork trees are barked once in 
feven years, and yield then about 15 f. or about 2 f. per annum. Men are appointed, 
each to a certain number of trees, to collect the refin, with fpoons, out of the notches, 
cut at the Butt-end of the tree to receive it. 

Dax .—Pines pay 4/. a year in refin. Pine woods, with a good fuccelfion of young 
ones ; from one rod and a half to three afunder. 

Tartafs ,—Several perfons united in afferting that the pines give one with another 4 f. 
to 5 f. each, from fifteen to one hundred years old, and are then fold on an average at 
3 livres each ; that taking the refin was fo far from fpoiling the tree, that it was the bet¬ 
ter and cut into better planks. This furprifing me, I fought a carpenter and he con¬ 
firmed it They added that an arpent of pines was worth more than an arpent of any 
other land in the country; more even than of vines : that it would fell according to the 
trees from 500 livres to jooo livres. while the inclofed and cultivated fands would not 
yield more than 300 livres, or at mod than 400 livres. The arpent I found by mea- 
furing a piece of two arpents, to be 3366 Englifh yards (500 livres is 31I. 10s. per 
Englilh acre). 

St. Severe. — Pafs feveral inclofures of Tandy land, refeinbling the adjoining waftes, 
fown with pines as a crop ; they are now of various heights; and very thick. See fome 
very good chefnut underwood on a white fand. 

Guiehne.— Langon. —Many of the props ufed for their vines here, are young pines, 
[he thinnings of the new fown ones; are fold for 36 livres to 40 livres the thoufand, or 
t wenty bundles, each fifty pines. 

* M- Secondat makes the fame obfervatIon, Mint, fur Plli/l. Nat. Ju Chtne. Folio. 17S5. p. 35. The 
fame affertion is made in Memoirefur dUiditi du Dtfrichement du Term de Cafiehau^e-Mcdoc. 410. 179 
Reponfiait Rapport, p. 27. 
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Citbpac to Cavirnac.—On the pooreft lands fow pines, which are not an unprofitable 
article of culture! At five years old they begin to thin them for vine props; and the 
f ra all branches are fold m faggots. At fifteen years the produce is more confidence; 
and at twenty-five the beft trees make boards for heading calks. I faw a journal and 
half, the boards of which- yielded 1200 livres. They fow one hundred and thirty- five 
pound of wheat-feed on a journal. Several crops of lown pines very thick. 

Bretagne.— Quimperky to V Orient. — Pines abound in this country, and feem to 
have fown themfelves all around ; but none are cut for refill. 

To Vamics. _Such a fcattering of them, that I apprehend all this country was once pme 

^Auvergne.— S/. George.— In the mountains, fee immenfe pine planks laid by way 
of fences, not lefs than fixty feet long, and two and two and a half broad. 

Fix —Dr. Coiffier has them in the mountains eighty feet high, and ten feet round. 

Provence. —Cures to Toulon .—In the rocky mountains of this coaft, there are pines, 
and fuch as are of any fuse are cut for refin; but they Hand too thin to yield an acreable 

produce of any account. , ,, rt ... , , 

Cavalero to Frejm. —The mountains here are covered chiefly with pines, and have a 

mod neglected defert appearance. . . n 

To EJlrcllcs. —The fame; and hacked and deftroyed almoft as badly as m the Py- 

Pines are iufily efleemed a profitable crop for the. land lord, for they yield a regular 
and certain revenue, at a very little charge ; no repairs, and no lofies by failure ot te¬ 
nants. But, in regard to the nation, pines, like mod of the poor woods ot France, 
fhould be reckoned detrimental to the public intereft, fince a kingdom flouriflies by 
grot’s produce and not by rent. 

Poppies* 

Artois. — Tillers. —Much cultivated for oil; they are called here zullette. Get as 
good wheat after them as after colefeed. 

Aras.—Mmy here; they are reckoned to yield more money per arpent than wheat} 
equal to colefeed ; which, however, is a very uncertain crop. 

Loraine. —Nancy to Lutwville .—Some fine pieces on a poor gravel. 

Alsace .—Save™ to Wiltenbeim .—Many poppies ; feme fine crops, and very clean. 

Stra/bcurg. —Produ£t three facks, at' 24 livres per arpent, of twenty-four thoufand 
fquare feet (4I, 19s. 9d. per Englith acre). Manure for them, and fow wheat after. 

Our ideas of the exhaufting quality of certain plants, are at prefent founded, I be¬ 
lieve, but upon that half-information which is fcarcely a degree above real ignorance. 
It is a common obfervation, that all plants whofe feeds yield oil* are exhaufters ox foil j 
an obfervation that has arifen from the theory of oil being the food of plants. Expe- 
riments upon both have been fo few and unfatisfaflory* as to be utterly infurheient ror 
the foundation of any theory* Colefeed* feeded in England, is almoft generally made 
a preparation for wheat; fo it is in France, and we here find the fame efteft with pop* 
pies. It can hardly be believed, that wheat, which demands land in heart as much as 
almoft any Other crop, fliould be made to follow fuch exhaufting plants as the theory of 
oil would make one believe thefe to be; it is the organization of the plant alone that 
converts the nourithment into oil; which, in one plant, turns it to a faccharine iub- 
ftance, and, in another, to an acid one ; but the idea that plants are fed by oil, and that 
they exhauft in proportion to their oil, is absolutely condemned by the olive, which 
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planted on land capable of irrigation, for if water be not at command, the produce is 
fm all. 

Pomegranates* 

Provence.— Hyeres.—' The hedges are full of them, and they are planted fingly, and 
of fmall growth: the largeft fruit fell at yf. or 4/! each ; middling, 1/; little ones, 
one liard. A good tree, of ten or fifteen years, will give to the value of 2 livres or 3 
livres a year. 

Pines, 

Gascoign. — Bayonne .—The great product of the immenfe range of wafle, as it is 
commonly called landes , is refin : the firms maritimm is regularly tapped, and yields a 
produce, with as much regularity as any other crop, in much better foils. I counted 
from fifty to eighty trees per acre, in fome parts; but in others from ten to forty; thofe 
with incifions for the refin are from nine to fixteen inches diameter. Some good com¬ 
mon oak on this fand, twelve to fourteen inches diameter, but with bodies not longer 
than from eight to ten or twelve feet. 

St. Vincent*s .—Here pines are cut for refin, at the age of fifteen to twenty years; the 
firfl: year at about two feet from the ground, the fecond to four feet, the third to fix feet, 
and the fourth tq eight or nine feet: and then they begin again at bottom, on another fide 
of the tree, and continue thus for one hundred years: the annual value per annum in refin, 
4/- or 5 f. When they yield no longer, they cut into good plank, not being fpoiled by 
tapping. Much tar all'o is made, chiefly of the roots. Cork trees are barked once in 
feven years, and yield then about 15/ or about 2/. per annum. Men are appointed, 
each to a certain number of trees, to colled the refin, with fpoons, out of the notches, 
cut at the Butt-end of the tree to receive it. 

Dax .—Pines pay a year in refin. Pine woods, with a good fucceffion of young 
ones ; from one rod and a half to three afunder. 

Tartafs .—Several perfons united in afferting that the pines give one with another 4 f, 
to 5/. each, from fifteen to one hundred years old, and are then fold on an average at 
3 livres each ; that taking the refin was fo far from fpoiling the tree, that it was the bet¬ 
ter and cut into better planks. This furprifing me, 1 fought a carpenter and he con¬ 
firmed it *. They added that an arpent of pines was worth more than an arpent of any 
other land in the country; more even than of vines: that it would fell according to the 
trees from 500 livres to 1000 livres, while the inclofed and cultivated fands woTdd not 
yield more than 300 livres, or at moll than 400 livres. The arpent I found by mea- 
furing a piece of two arpents, to be 3366 Englilh yards (500 livres is 3th 10s. per 
Englifh acre). 

St. Severe,— Pafs feveral inclofures of fandy land, refembling the adjoining wafl.es, 
fown with pines as a crop ; they are now of various heights; and very thick. See fome 
very good chefnut underwood on a white fand. 

Guienne.— Langon. —Many of the props ufed for their vines here, are young pines, 
the thinnings of the new fown ones; are fold for 36 livres to 40 livres the thoufand, or 
t wenty bundles, each fifty pines. 

* M. Seccmflat makes the fame obfervalion, Mem. fur PHiJi. Nat. da Client. Folio. 1785. p. 35. The 
fame affertion is made in Mmoire fur /’ UtiM da Dfrichemcnt des Torres de Caftelnaude-Mcdoc. 410. 1791. 

FJjmife att Rapport^ p. 27. 
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Cubfac to Cavigtiac .—On the pooreft lands fow pines, which are not an unprofitable 
article of culture. At five years old they begin to thin them for vine props ; and the 
fmall branches are fold in faggots. At fifteen years the produce is more confiderable; 
and at twenty-five the heft trees make boards for heading cafks. I faw a journal and 
half, the hoards of which' yielded 1200 livres. They fow one hundred ami thirty-five 
pound of wheat-feed on a journal. Several crops of fown pines veiy thick. 

Bretagne. — Qitinperley to IS Orient- — Pines abound in this country, and feeiii to 
have fown themfelves all around ; but none are cut for refin. 

ToVames .—Such a Icattering of them, that 1 apprehend all this country was once pine 


Auvergne. — 5 /. George.—In the mountains, fee immenfe pine planks laid by way 
of fences, not lefs than fixty feet long, and two and two and a half broad. 

Fix.— Dr. Coiffier has them in the mountains eighty feet high, and ten feet round. 

PnovEKCEi“C^j to 'V onion. —In the rocky mountains of this coaft, there are pines, 
and fuch as are of any fize are cut tor refin; but they Hand too thin to yield an acreable 
produce of any account. 

Cavakro to Freju j-.—T he mountains here are covered chiefly with pines, and have a 
mod neglefled defert appearance. . 

To EJlrellcs. —The fame j and hacked and deftroyed almoft as badly as m the Py- 
rennees. 

Pines are juftly efteemed a profitable crop for the landlord, for they yield a regular 
and certain revenue, at a very little charge; no repairs, and no lofies by failure of te¬ 
nants. But, in regard to the nation, pines, like mod of the poor woods of France, 
fhould be reckoned detrimental to the public intereft, fince a kingdom flourifhea by 


grofs produce and not by rent. 


Poppies* 

A rtois. —tillers .—Much cultivated for oil; they are called here zuliette. Get as 
good wheat after them as after colefeed. 

Aras .—Many here; they are reckoned to yield more money per arpent than wheat j 
equal to colefeed $ which* however* is a verjr uncertain crop* 

Lgraine, — Nancy to Luneviile. —Some fine pieces on a poor gravel. 

Alsace. — Savern to Wiltenbeim.— Many poppies ; feme fine crops, and very clean. 

Strajbaurg. —Product three facks, at' 24 livres per arpent, of twenty-four thoufand 
fqu are feet (4I. 19s. 9c!. per Englifh acre). Manure for them, and fow wheat after. 

Our ideas of the exhaufting quality of certain plants, are at prefent founded, I be¬ 
lieve, but upon that half-information which is fcarcely a degree above real ignorance. 
It is a common obfervation, that all plants whofe feeds yield oil, are exhaufters of foil; 
an obfervation that has arifen from the theory of oil being the food of plants. Expe¬ 
riments upon both have been fo few and unfatisfafiory, as to be utterly infufficient for 
the foundation of any theory. Colefeed, feeded in England, is almoft generally made 
a preparation for wheat; fo it is in France, and we here find the fame effebl with pop¬ 
pies. It can hardly be believed, that wheat, which demands land in heart as much as 
almoft any other crop, fhould be made to follow fuch exhaufting plants as the theory of 
oil would make one believe thefe to be; it is the organization of the plant alone that 
converts the noUriftmient into oil; which, in one plant, turns it to a faccharine lub- 
iftance, and, in another, to an acid one ; but the idea that plants are fed by oil, and that 
they exhauft in proportion to their oil, is abfolutely condemned by the olive, which 
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yields more oil than any other plant, and vet thrives bell: on dry arid rocky foils, of ah- 
iolute poverty, as far as > il is concerned. We (hull be wholly in the dark in this part 
of agriculture, treated as a fcience, nil experiments have been greatly multiplied. 

Potatoes. 

Anjou. —Angers to La Flrche .—More than is common in France. 

Loraink.— Pont a Mrtf.n —Throughout all this part of li raine there are more 
potatoes than 1 have feen any where in France ; twelve acres were at once under thj 
eye. 

To Nancy .—Many cultivated through all this country, but degenerated, by being 
fown too often on the lame land ; and for want of mw forts. A journal yields twenty 
toulins, or about twenty-four bufliels Englife ; and 2 f journals are equal to auarpeut 
de France, which makes tbs acreable produce milerabk'. Price now 0 livres the tou- 
liu ; was only ? c f. 

LmtcNdk, — More fltll; they plant them, after one ploughing, in April: for feed, 
cut the large ones only ; but fell the fmaller ones uncut. Always dung much. Every 
man that has a cow ke-ps the dung carefully for this crop; and luch as have no land 
plant on other people’s, without paying rent, that being the preparation for wheat: 
the crop of that grain is, however, very moderate, for the potatoe pumps much, to uie 
the French expreffion,— i. e. rxhaults greatly. Poor light foils aniwer beil for them, 
as they are found not to do on ftrong land. Produfd per journal, thirty to fiity raiaitx. 
Which ineafure contains one hundred and eighty pounds Of wheat. I found an exacl 
journal, by ftepping, to be one thouiaud nine hundred and feventy-four Englife yards, 
or about fixfy-five rods. At forty ra faux, each three Englife bu feels, it is nearly about 
three hundred bufeels Englife per acre* The price is now 7 livres the razal, heaped; 
when low, 3 livres; and in common, 4 livres 1 of- The culture increafes much. 

Alsace.-- Savern to Wiltenhsim. Many, and good potatoes. 

Strajbourg. - Produce of an arpeut, of twenty-four thouiaud feet, feventy-five facks 
to one hundred, at 3 6f. to 60 f. (at i'< livres, and ninety lacks, it is 15I. 10s. Jid. per 
Englife acr .) Sow wheat after them, if manured, other wife barley. In the mountains 
they pare and burn for them. 

Schelefladt . —Produce fifty or fixty facks, at 3 livres, but 4 'ivres or 5 livres feme- 
times (fifty-five facks, at 3. livres, are 13k 5s. iod. per Englife acre.) In planting, 
they think the difference is nothing whether they be let cut or whole. The people eat 
them much. 

\Befort. — The culture continues to this place. 

l r RANCHE Comp I'd.— Be.'angon. — And a Scattering hither. 

Grech amps .—Now lofe the culture entirely. 

Auvergne, — I'iUeneuve. — In thefe mountains they are cultivated in fmall quan¬ 
tities. 

Vex 1 ay .—he Puy to Praddles .— Ditto. 

To Thuytz .—They are met with every where here. 

Daupjiikk'.— St. Fond .—Many are cultivated throughout the whole country; all 
planted whole; if diced, in the common manner, they do not bear the drought fo well. 
They are plagued vi.h the curl. 

Thefe minutes feew, that it is in very few of the French provinces where this ufeful 
root is commonly found ; in all the other parts of the kingdom, on inquiring for them, 

1 was told, that the people would not touch them: experiments have'been made, in 

many 
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many places, by gentlemen with a view to introduce them for the poor, but no ef- 
forts could doit. The importance, however, would be infinite, for their ufe in a 
country in which famine makes its appearance aluioft periodically, arifing from abfurd 
reflriftions on the com trade. If potatoes were regularly cultivated ibr cattle, they 
would be ready for the poor, in cafe of very high prices of wheat; and fuch forced 
coniumption would accultom them gradually to this root; a practice in their domeftic 
ceconomy, which would prevent much nfilery lor want of bread. Ibis object, like fo 
many others, can only be effected by the exhibition of a large farm, high'y (locked 
with cattle, by means of potatoes; and the benefit, in various ways, to the nation 
would make fuch an exhibition, exceedingly advantageous* But fuch eftablifhmeats 
come hoe within the purview of princes or governments in this age: they mu ft be en¬ 
veloped in the mill of feience, and well garnithed with the academicians of capitals, or 
nothing can be effected, 

Racine de Difette* 

T lk of France .—Dugny —This plant, the betacyda aJtijJjma of Linnaeus, Monf. 
Cretre de Paleud has cultivated with attention: he has tnea it by traniplantation, as 
direffod by i\fonf. I'Abbe de C umerell; alio by lowing the feed broadcaft where it 
remains; and like wife feed by feed, in fquares of fifteen inches ; and this laft way he 
thinks is bell and mod profitable. The common red beet, which he has in culture, 
he thinks yields a larger produce; but it does not yield lo many leaves as the other, 
which is (tripped thrice in the luminer by the hand, an operation which may anfwer 
where labour exceflively cheap; but 1 have my doubts whether the value in England 
would equal the expeuce of gathering and carriage. Tows and hogs, Monf* Crette 
has found, will eat the roots readily, but he has made no trial on it in fattening oxen 
or feeding fheep. 

A^AQE.—SeheleJiadt.—Tbe culture is common in this country: I viewed three 
arpents belonging to the mafter of the poll, which were good and clean. They gather 
the leaves by hand for cows, and then return and gather again, and the roots are the 
belt food for them in winter;, they come to eight pounds and ten pounds, and are 
fawn and planted like tobacco. 

Rice* 

Daufhine'.— LorioL —Sixty years ago the plain of Livron, one mile from Loriol,. 
and half a league from St. Fond, more than a league long and a league broad, was alb 
under rice, and fucceeded well, but prohibited by the parliament, becaule prejudicial! 
to health*. 

Saffron . 

Angoumois t—Angeufeme. —The belt land for this crop is reckoned that which is 
neither flrong nor ftooey, but rich and well worked ; plant the rows fix inches afun^er, 
and two inches from plant to plant; fow wheat over the planted land, and gather the 
iaftron among the wheat; bloffom at All-Saints, when they gather it. r ln a good year, 
and on good I; nd, a journal yields three pounds, which fells, when dear, at 30 livres 
per !b. hut it is fometimesat ibjivres : lads two years in the ground, after which it is 
removed. I hey afiert,. that the culture would not anlwey at all if a farmer had to hire 
labour for it; all that, is planted is by proprietors. 
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Tobacco. 

Flanders.—M oft farmers, between Lille and Montcaffel, cultivate enough for their 
own ufe, which is now (November) drying under the eaves of their houfes. 

Artois. — St. Outers. —Some pieces of tobacco, in double rows, at eighteen inches 
and two feet intervals, well hoed. 

Aire.— A crop is worth three times that of wheat on the fame land, and at the fame 
time prepares better for that grain than any thing. 

Alsace. — Strajbourg .—Much planted in all this rich vale, and kept very clean. 
Product eight to ten quintals per arpent of twenty-four thoufand feet, at 15 Livres to 
30 livres per quintal (nine, at 23 livres, is 14I. 6s. 2d. per Englifh acre). Sow wheat 
after it; and the belt wheat is after tobacco and poppies. 

Benfeldt .—Great quantities here, and all as clean as a garden. 

Sebelejladt.— Produce fix quintals to eight per arpent, at 16 livres the quintal 
( 81 . 15s. yd. per Englifh acre). This they reckon the bell crop they have for produc¬ 
ing ready money, without waiting or trouble. There are peafants that have to fix 
hundred quintals. They always manure for it. They fow it ill March on a hot bed 
covered with mats; begin to plant in May, and continue it all June and the beginning 
of July, at eighteen inches or two feet fquare, watering the plants in a dry feafon. 
When two feet high, they cut off the tops to make the leaves Ipread. Their bell 
wheat crops follow it. 

Tobacco, as an objefl of cultivation, appears in thefe notes to very great advantage ; 
and a refpctable author, in France, declares, from information, that, inftead of ex- 
hau fling the land, it improves it like artificial graffes * j which feems to agree with my 
intelligence ; yet the culture 'has been highly condemned by others. Mr. Jefferfoft 
obferves thus Upon it i “ it requires an extraordinary degree of heat, and flill more 
indifpenfably aft uncommon fertility of foil: it is a culture productive of infinite 
wretchednefe: thofe employed in it are in a continued ftate of exertion, beyond the 
powers of nature to fupport: little food of any kind is raffed by them ; fo that the men 
and animals, on thefe farms, are badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoverifhed. 
The cultivation of wheat is the reverfe in every circuinflance: befides cloathing the 
earth with herbage and preferving its fertility, it feeds the labourers plentifully ; re¬ 
quires from them only a moderate toil, except in the feafon of harvefl - t raifes great 
numbers of animals for food and fen-ice, and diffufes plenty and happinefs among the 
whole. We find it eafier to make an hundred bufhels of wheat than a thoufand 
weight of tobacco, and they are worth more when made j-.** This authority is re- 
fpettable j but there are circnmftances in the paffage which alinoft remove the depen¬ 
dence we are inclined to have on the author's judgment. The culture of wheat pre- 
ferving the fertility of the earth, and raffing great numbers of animals! What can be 
meant by this ? As to the exhaulting quality of wheat, whicn is fufficient to reduce a 
foil almoll to a caput mvrtuum , it is too well known, and too completely decided to 
allow any queftion at this time of day ; and how wheat is made to raife animals we 
mu ft go to America to learn, for juft the contrary is found here ; the farms that raife 
moft wheat have feweft animals; and in France, hulbandry is at almoft its loweft pitch 
For want of animals, and becaufe wheat and rye are cultivated, as it were, to the exclu* 

* Be /’ Adminijlratim Provinciate par M. k Trone. Tom, 1. p, 267. 
t on the State of yirgitiia, p. 278. 
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fion of other crops. Tobacco cannot demand an uncommon degree of heatj becaufe 
it has been cultivated on a thoufand acres of land fuccefsfuHy in Scotland : and as to 
the demanding of too great exertions, the free hands of Europe voluntarily addict 
themfelves to the culture ; which has nothing in it fo laborious as reaping wheat. I 
take the American cafe to be this; ill hulbandry, not tobacco, exhaufted the land ; 
they are now adopting wheat; and, if we may judge from the notions of the preceding 
quotation, that, culture will, in a few years, give the finiftiing ftroke to their lands; for 
thofe who think that wheat does not exbauft, will be free in often fowing it, and they 
will not be long in finding out what the refult will prove. s. 

Monf. Bolz, in Swifferland, fays, that they are difgufted with the culture of tobacco, 
becaufe it exhaufts their lands; half an arpent gave five to fix quintals of * leaves. 
Eflimated grofsly, this may be called a thoufand weight per acre, which Mr. Jefferfon 
compares with one hundred bulhels of wheat; a quantity that would demand in Eng¬ 
land, four acres of land to yield; and, as American crops do not yield in that propor¬ 
tion, it is one acre of tobacco being as expenfive as five or fix of wheat, which furpaffes 
coroprehenfion. 

The Strafbourg produce of nine quintals, in the notes above, equal 15 cwt. per Eng- 
liih acre The Schefeftat produce of feven quintals is about 12 cwt. per acre. 

Ur. Mitchel, many years before Mr. Jefferfon, gave the fame account of theexhauft- 
ing quality of tobacco f. 

The cultivation is at prefent fpreading rapidly into countries that promife to be able 
to fupply the world. In 1765, it was begun to be cultivated in Mexico, and produced,, 
in 1778, to the value of 8oo,oool. and in 1784, i, 200,000!. J 

Turnips. 

Gujenne. — Anfpan to Bayonne —Raves are, in thefe wafte trails at the roots of the 
Pyrennees, much cultivated; they manure for them by burning ft raw, as deferibed 
under the article manure; weed, and, as they told me, hoe them; and have fome as 
large as a man’s head. They are applied entirely to fattening oxen. Maize isfown 
after them. The people here knew of the orders given by the King, for cultivating 
this plant, but I could not find they had had any effeft. The practice obtained here be¬ 
fore the two laft fevere years, which were the occafion of their increafing it, much more 
than any orders could do. 

Flanders. — Valenciennes to Qrcb'tes .—Many fields of this root, but quite thick, 
though it was faid they have been hoed ; thefe are all after-crops, fown after corn. 

Normandie. — Caen. —In going to Bayeaux, many, both flourilhing and clean, 
though too thick ; but on inquiry, found them all for the market, and none for cattle 
or flicep. I thought the colour of the leaf differed from our own, and got off my horfe 
more than once to examine them. They are the raves of the fouth of France j. the 
roots, which ought to have been of a good fize, were carrot-lhaped and fmall. 

Bretagne.— Belle-IJle to Morlaix. — Here is an odd culture of raves amongft buck¬ 
wheat ; fown at the fame time, and given to cows and oxen, but the quantity is very 
inconfiderable. 

Morlaix. — Get their bell turnips after flax, femetimes to a very good fize; but, for 
want of iufficient thinning the crops, in general, very fmall roots muft be produced . 

* Matt* (U la Sochti OtcQtiQmiqut dt Berne* 1763. Tom. i. p. 87* 
t Prefent State of Britain and North America, 8vo. 1767* p. 14.9* J5K 
J Bourgoanne’s Travels in Spain } i p* 568. 
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yet the leaves large, healthy, and vigorous. They fow them alio among buckwheat; 
but ihe product is trifling, and the ule but momentary, as they plough the land for 
wheat. 

Anjou. — Migniame. — If one were to attend only to converfation, without going into 
the fields, a ftranger would be perfuaded that the culture of turnips flourished here: 
they actually give fome, and cabbages too, to their cows, for every man has a fcrap : 
but /own quite thick, and the largelt I faw not bigger than a goofe egg; in general, not 
a fourth of that fize ; and the largeft piece I faw was half an Knglilh acre. They have, 
in like manner, patches of a fort of kale, which is the ebon de Poitou ; this is inltead of 
the ebon d* Anjou, of which the Marquis de Turbilly fpeaks fo much: and which is quite 
negleded in this country now, in favour of this Poitou cabbage, tnat is found to pro • 
duce many more leaves. To me it however appears inferior to the chou de Vacbe of 
Flanders. 

To La Fleche. —A fcattering of miferable raves all the way. 

Alsace.— Scheie flat to Colmar. —Some fcattered pieces, but in very bad order; and 
none hoed, which they ought to have been three weeks before I faw them. 

Auvergne. — Jffb'tre .—Raves are cultivated for cattle, but on fo fmall a fcale, that 
they fcarcely deferve mention. They fow them alfo among buckwheat, which is 
drawn by hand, when in bloffbm,for forage, and the raves left. No hoeing, but fome are 
weeded. 

Brioude. —Many raves, and cultivated for cattle: common to two pounds weight. 

St. George*s to Villeneuve. —Many raves, but miferably poor things, and all weeds. 

Perhaps the culture of turnips, as praftifed in England, is, of all others, the greatefl 
defideratum in the tillage of France. To introduce it, is effential to their Kufbandry ; 
which will never flourifli to any refpeftable extent, and upon a footing of improvement, 
till this material objett be effe&ed. The fleps hitherto taken by government, the chief 
of which is diffribuiing the feed, 1 have reafon to believe failed entirely. I lent to France, 
at the requeft of the Count de Vergennes, above an hundred pounds worth of the feed ; 
enough for a fmall province. When I was at Paris, and in the right feafoii, I begged 
to be (hewn fome effefls of that import, but it was all in vain. I was carried to various 
fields, fown thick, and abfolutely negletfed ; too contemptible to demand a moment’s 
attention. Not one acre of good turnips was produced by all that feed. It is with tur¬ 
nips, as in many other articles ; a great and well cultivated Englilh farm, of feven htn- 
dred or eight hundred acres, fliould be eftablifhed on an indifferent foil; and two hun¬ 
dred acres of turnips cultivated upon it, and eaten on the land by fheep, fhnuld every year 
be exhibited : and a fucceffion of perlons educated on fuch a farm, difprrfed over the 
kingdom, would do more to introduce the culture than all the meafures yet attempted 
by government. 

Walnuts. 

BtERY.-^vyoH to Vatan. —Many of thefe trees fpread over the country which yield 
a regular revenue by oil. 

Qufrc v. —Souillac - Walnut-oil cake the fineft food of all for fattening oxen. They 
export pretty largely of this oil, the trees being every where. 

Angoumois — Rign c. —Walnuts fpread over almoll every field. 

Ruffec.—A common tree yields a boifleau of nuts ; fold at 3 livres or 4 livres; but 
a good tree three boifleau. All for oil, which the people eat in foups, &c. 

Poitou. — Many through all parts of the province, which I pafTed in eroding it. Oil 
univerfally made from them. This year (1787) all were fo frozen, that the crop will 
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be very final I; fometimes get fixteen boiffeau a tree, even to twenty boiffeau; the boif¬ 
feau fells generally at %of. There is, on an average, one tree to an acre. One tree 
f'ives five or fix meafures of nuts, and each meafure makes fomething more than a pint 
of oil, which fells at iSf. or 2c [ 

Anjou.— Acrofs this whole province they are found every where, but none through 
Bretagne. 

Alsace. — Ifenhcim. —Great numbers fpread all over the country; for oil. 

Bourbonnois.— Moulins. —Some eftates have a good many fcattered trees; the oil 
fells at 12/1 the pound. 

Auvergne. — Clermont.— Many in every part of the country ; a prime tree will, in a 
good year, give twenty pounds and even thirty pounds of oil, one of ten years fix 
pounds; common price 6 f . per pound. 

Lempde.— Here they finifii; as we advance from this village, no more are met with. 

Various Plants. 

Ouercy.— B rives.— Figs we met with here for the firft time; they are fcattered over 
the'vineyards, and wrapped up in mats, to preferve them from the frofts. 

Creiffenfac. — Gicyfs much cultivated here; it is the latbyrus fetifalius. Alfo jaraft, 
the vicia latbarsides. They fow them both in September and the fpring, which are 
generally ufed, mown green, for foiling, 

Somllae. —They have no meadows in many diftriets of this country, but fupply the 
want by the above-mentioned plants, which are always ufed green. They do not anfwer 
equally in hay, as it is faid that the leaf falls off in drying. 

Cohort .—Near this place meet with four new articles of cultivation ; one a vicia fa- 
tiva varietas ; another the cicer arietinum ; the third the ervum lens; and the fourth the 
lupinus albus. 

Caitflade .— Here the trifolium rubens is cultivated, and continues through all the Py* 
rennees. On all thefe articles I mull however obferve, that they do not feem to equal, 
for foiling, the common winter-vetch, which we cultivate fo much in England; nor lu- 
cern, fo fuccefsfully fown in France. 

Guienne. — Triticum Repens. Upon the banks of the Garonne I met women loaded 
with the roots of this plant, going to fell it at market; and they informed me it was 
bought to feed horfes with. It is applied to the fame ufe at Naples. It grows with 
great luxuriance at Caygan Solo, in latitude 7 * ; and being the great plague of Eng- 
Jifh hufbandry, may be called a univerfal grower. It feems, from a late account t, as if 
they cultivated it in the ifland of Nantucket, in America. 

Isle of France.— Dugny. — Monf. Drette de Paleuel gave me fome notes of ex¬ 
periments he had made on various plants, in drying them for hay; 

The epilobium anguJUfolium makes hay that is readily eaten by fheep, and lofeshalf in 
■drying. They are very fond of the hay of the fpirea ulmaria , the litbum falicaria , tha- 
liftritm vulgaris, pucedanumfilaus, and centaureajacea ; all thefe lofe half, when made into 
hay ; the althaa officinalis two-thirds. Monf. Crette is of opinion, from his trials, that 
thefe plants may be very ufeful in cultivation, for hay. He found, at the fame rime, 
that an arpent of wet meadow gave thirteen thoufand two hundred pounds of green 
herbage, which loft two-thirds in drying. An arpent of winter-vetches feyenteen thou¬ 
fand eight hundred pounds green. 

* Foreft’s Voyage to New Guinea, p, 16. 

f St. John's Letters of an American Farmer* 3 vo. 1782, p, 207, 
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The common fun-flower he has alfo cultivated; he plants it in rows, at two feet afiin. 
der, and one foot from plant to plant; an arpent containing fixteen thoufand two hun¬ 
dred plants; the leaves he gives to cows, the flowers may he ufed for dying; of the 
items he makes vine props, or for French beans, and afterwards burns them ; and of 
the feed he makes oil, which leaves a cake good for fattening cattle. Six perch of land,, 
each of eighteen feet fquare, has given him twenty-two boifieau of feed, the boil! au ,%■ 
of the feptier, that contains two hundred and forty pounds of wheat; but the crop ex- 
haufls the land exceedingly, and final 1 birds devour the feed greedily. 

The fame gentleman compared, cabbages and potatoes, in alternate rows: an arpent 
gave (half the ground) fixty-two feptiers of potatoes, which weighed fourteen thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty pounds; the cabbages on the fame land, in number five thou- 
faud four hundred, weighed twenty-five thoufand. five hundred pounds. 

Davnmarthi. •—Summer-vetches cultivated here, they are mown for hay, and yield 
eight hundred to one thoufand bo ties per arpent; one thoufand one hundred have been, 
known. 

Artois. —La Recotijfe. —Winter-vetches are found on every farm, on the good land 
from Calais to St. Omer: oats are mixed, to keep them up; and every one foils his 
horles in the liable. 

Afs .—Some hops here. 

Anjou. In the way from Angers to La Fleche, the number of citroules is very great, 
even to acres, and the crop extremely abundant; the metayers feed their hogs with 
them. 

Auvergne .-—Brioude — Jarouffe every where fown, the end of Auguft or beginning 
of September, for hay. 

DaUphinE.— Loriol .—The melUotm fibyrica , from Motif, Thouin, at the King’s gar¬ 
den at Paris, makes, in the garden of Monf. Faujas de St. Fond, a molt fuperb figure; 
nobody can view its prodigious luxuriance without commending the thought of cultivat¬ 
ing it for cattle. The coronitia -varies, a common plant here, and of fuch luxuriance, that 
it is hardly to be deilroyed. The bedyfarum coronarium does well here. 

Provence. — Cages . —Capers are here met with for the find time, in going from 
Marfeilles to Italy. It is a low bufh, planted in fquares of abour five or fix feet. This 
year they yield nothing, becaufe damaged by the froft; but, in common, more profit¬ 
able than vines ; they mentioned one pound per tree, at 30 f. 

Toulon .—Capers are not fo profitable as vines. The buihes here are planted at 6 \ or 
feven feet fquare ; and a goojl one will give Jj or two pounds of capers; but the price 
varies prodigioufly, from 30 livres or 40 livres, to 120 livres the quintal; average 30 
livres, or from 6 f. to zof. the pound. 

Hseres *.—Capers are here planted in fquares, at fix, feven, and eight feet; each good 
bufhel yields two pounds from 6 /. to 24/. the pound; but in a grofs eitimate of a whole 
crop, are not fuppofid to pay more than 6 f. to \ of. per bufhel. 

Grajfe .—Here is one of the moll fingular cultures to be met with, that of plants for 
making perfumes ; whole acres of rofes, tuberofes, &c. for their flowers, and a flreet 
full of (hops for felling them : they make the famous otter of rofes, as good and as clear 
as bom Bengal; and it is faid now to fupply all Europe. 

Ly on no is. — The fro mental of the French ( a-cena elaticr ) is cultivated in this part of 
France, and in fome diliri&s of Franche Conipte. The feed is commonly fold by the 

# The natural liiftorian of Provence mentions a fingular profit by this plant, at Hieres, of two hundred 
Cannes fquare giving 200 livres net, while ihe fame breadth, in common hnfbandry, only ItJ livre Mem. 
pour fervir a I'Aid. Nat. de la Prjvmr, par M. Bernard, Kvo. tom. i. p. 329. 
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feedfmen, at Lyons, of whom I bought fome to cultivate in England. The fil'd perfon 
who mentioned it publickly was, I believe, Monf. Miroudot, who wrote an effay upon 
ir in which he fell into an error, copied by many of his countrymen *, namely, that of 
calling it the ray-grafs of the Englilh. The great botaniff, Haller, was miftaken in 
fuppofing it the a-vcna fiavefcens f. King Stauifiaus made fome experiments on it in 
Loraine In Bretagne + it has been found to yield ten times the produce of common 
meadows, That it is very productive cannot be doubted, but it is a very coarfe grafs : 
however, it merits experiments, and ought to be tried upon a large fcale, as the qualities 
of plants cannot be afcertaitied upon a final 1 one. 

Citroules, in this province and the neighbouring ones, are cultivated largely, and 
rarely fail. They may be preferved until the beginning of January : oxen, cows, and 
hogs eat them freely; for lean cattle they are given raw, but commonly boiled for fat¬ 
tening : from ten pounds to twenty pounds a day, given to cows, foon thews the effect 
in the quality of milk. For fattening an ox, in Brefle §, with them, they mix the cit- 
roule with bran or pollard, or flower of buckwheat, and boil them together, and give 
thirty-five pounds to forty pounds to each beaft per diem. In fome places they apply 
them to feeding carp. The poor people eat them in foup, in moll parts of the kingdom, 
but not in great quantities. 

Chap. XXVI.— Of the Wafts Lands of France 

Sologne.—THERE is, in this province, fuch a large mixture of waffe, even in the 
moff cultivated parts, and cultivation itfelf is carried on upon fuch barbarous principles, 
that there will not be much impropriety in confidering the whole as waffe ; to every 
fpotof culture called a farm, a much greater proportion of rough fheep-walk and wood 
(eaten down and deftroyed) is annexed ; fo that any good farmer, who got pofleflion 
of one thoufand or one thoufand five hundred acres, would conclude the whole as waffe, 
and treat it accordingly: by much the moff unprodu&ive and pooreft part of fuch a 
tract would, in every cafe, be the lands at prefent under the plough. 1 may, in con¬ 
firmation of this general idea, add, that there are many abfolute waftes in France, that 
yield as good, and even a better produce than all Sologne, acre for acre. I know no 
region better adapted for a man’s making a fortune by agriculture, thau this ; nothing 
is wanted but capital, for rnoft of the province is already inclofed. 

BEKB-Y.—Chateauroux. - Leaving this place for the fouth, enter vaft heaths of ling 
and furz, but much mixed with trefoils and grades. Some final! parts of thefe heaths 
are broken up, and fo ill ploughed, that the broom and furz are in full growth. After 
this another heath, of feveral miles extent, where the landlords will not give leave either 
to build or break up, referving the whole for flieep, and yet not flocked j for the peo¬ 
ple affert, that they could keep twice the number, if they had them. 

Lijjousin.— To Limoges. —The mountainous heaths and uncultivated lands are 
commons, and therefore every metayer fends his Iheep in the common flock of the 
■village* 

Bigore — Bagmresde Lvchon —The waffe tracts of the Pyrennees, by which are to 
be underftood, lands fubjeH to common paffurage, are fo much fubje£I to the will of 
the communities, that thefe fell them at pleafure. Formerly the inhabitants appropri- 

* Bmarre j d'Hift* A T ah tcm H. p, 565 ; v. p. 225. 

-f’ Jlfem. tk la Soc* ek Berne* 1770. p* 16. 

I Carpi d’Oifcr'v, eh la See. de Bretagne* 1759, I 760. p. 44, 45* 

§ OMerv* ct Exp. par Fmlky p» 8^6. 
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ated to their own ufe, by indofure and cultivation, what portions they pleafed; but this 
obtains no longer; at prefent the communities fell thefe waftes, and fixing a price oil 
them, nearly to their value, new improvements are not fo common as heretofore. 

L an g o edoc. —Narbonne to Nifmes .— This vale, which is by far the richeft of Lan¬ 
guedoc in productions, is of no confiderable breadth, yet the quantity of wafte neglected 
land in it is very great. ° 

Monrejeu to Latin Mai/on. —Vail waftes, covered with fern ; the foil good; and land 
projecting into it cultivated to advantage. 

Bapteres de Bigorre. —Thefe immenfe fern-waftes continue for many miles, with many 
new improvements in them. They belong to the communities of the villages, which 
Jell portions of them to any perfons willing to buy. The price molt common has been 
20 livres the journal, of one hundred and twenty-eight Cannes fquare, the canne eight 
pans, the pan eight inches and four lines, four journals making an arpent. The method 
of improving has been, firft to burn all the fern and rubbifh, then to mattock it and fow 
rye, which is pretty good; then oats for fix, feven, or eight years, according to circum- 
ftances; after that they fummer-fallow and take wheat. Some they leave to grafs and 
weeds, after thofe eight crops of oats ; a detail of the hufbandry of barbarians! They 
have all a right of commonage on the waftes, as long as thefe continue uninclofed; con- 
fequently can keep cattle, and efpecially fheep, to any amount in fummer; yet, in their 
inclofed improvements, they give not a thought to raife winter food ! Such ftupidity is 
deteftable. ihe panfh of Cavare has 104,000 arpents of thefe waftes, without one 
metayer; all are peafant proprietors, who buy morfels as it fuits them. The improve¬ 
ments are exempted from tithes for ten years, but not at all from King’s taxes, which 
is lhameful, 

Bearn. — Pan to Monet ns. —Vaft waftes of rich foil, covered with an immenfe product 
of fern, to the amount of five or fix waggon loads an acre. 

St. Pahih to Anfpan. —Vaft waftes, belonging to the communities of the parilbes, 
that fell them to whoever will buy: a common price 120 livres per arpent; but after 
they are brought into culture, they fell for at leaft 300 livres. The advantages of this 
fyftem, which extends through tfce whole region of the Pyrennees, is 'prodigious: it 
excludes the rights of commonage, becaufe all is enclofed as faft as bought; and en¬ 
ables every induftrious man, that has faved a little money, to become a land proprietor, 
which is the greateft encouragement to an aftive induftry the world can produce ; it 
has, however, one evil, that of too great a population. 

Bayonne to St. Vincents. —In this line I came firft to the landes of Bonrdeaux, becaufe 
they extend from the gates of Bayonne to thofe of Bourdeaux, and of which I had read 
lo much, that I was curious to view and examine them; they are laid to contain 
3,100,000 arpents *. Ihey are covered with pines, cork-trees (only half the value of 
pines), broom, whins, ling, and furz; the foil land, but the growth of trees Ihews a 
moift bottom. There is a good deal of cultivation mixed with the wafte this firft ftage. 
There is much land alfo under water, a fort of fandy fen. Pals a great fpace, with¬ 
out trees, covered with dwarf furz, ling, and fern. Others before Dax; one of 
them of five or fix miles long, by two or three broad: much rough grafs and ling on 
it: but none of thefe tradfs appear half flocked. 

Data to Tartas, — This diftrift is a deep white fand, the whole of which has evidently 
been lands , but part of it inclofed and improved; much is, however, yet rough.—-Sin¬ 
gular fcene of a blowing fand, white as fnow, yet oaks growing in it. two feet diameter ; 
but a broken ground difcovers a bed of white adhefive earth, like marl, which explains 
the wonder. 

* Be k NaeJfiU d’ocaipir lous let grot QttvrUrs, p. 8, 
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Learn at Tartas, that thefe immenfe waftes, the !anries y without pines or wood, are to 
be purchafed, at all times very cheap indeed, of the King, the great lords, and of the 
communities of many parifhes, even fo low as 3 livres per arpent, with an exemption 
from tithes, and from taxes for twenty years. But every one here reckons them fo bad, 
that all the money fpent would be lure to be loft ; yet it is admitted that there is a bed 
of marl or clay under all the country. This opinion is chiefly founded on the attempts 
of Monf. Rollier, of Bourdeaux, having made a trial of cultivating them, and fucceeded 
very ill. I gueffed how fuch improvements had been attempted, and told my informants 
what I fuppofed had been done; and my guefs proved exactly right; com—corn- 
corn—com ; and then the land pronounced good for nothing It does not ftgnify tell¬ 
ing fuch people, thar the great objects in alt improvements of waftes are cattle, and fheep, 
and grafs, after which corn will be lure. Nothing of this kind is comprehended from 
one end of France to the other. 

As I (hall here take my leave of thefe [aitdes, I may obferve, that fo far as they are 
covered with pines, they are not to be efteeined waftes; but, on the contrary, occupied 
with a very profitable culture, that does not yield lefs than from 15s. to 25s. an acre an¬ 
nual revenue. Of the very extenfive trafts not fo employed, and which are to be pur¬ 
chafed at fo cheap a rate, they are among the moll improveable diftrifts in the king¬ 
dom, and might be made, at a very final! expence, capable of fupporting immenle flocks 
of fheep. 

Cavignae to Pierre Prune. —Many fandy waftes, with white marie under the 
whole. 

To Cherfac .— Great waftes, of many miles extent, covered with fern, ling, and fhrub- 
by oak; all greatly improveable. 

To Montlieu —Ditto. Many of thefe waftes belonged to the Prince of Soubife, who 
would not fell but only let them; the confequence has been, that no improvements have 
been wrought. 

La Graule .—The waftes in this country are fold at 10 livres the journal, and lefs ; 
fome better at 30 livres. The journal here is to the Erigliih acre as ten to thirty-eight; 
it confiftsof ten carraux, each eighteen feet fquare. 

Normandie,— Yalogne to Cherbourg.-— Monf. Doumerc, of Paris, having bought of 
Monfieur, the King’s brother, three thoufand arpents, part of fourteen thoufand fold at 
the fame time, being parcel of an ancient but much neglefted foreft, has made an im¬ 
provement here, which fo far deferves attention, as it fhews the principles on which 
the French improvers proceed. He has brought into culture feven hundred verges, 
which form his prefent farm, around a houfe for himfelf,*and another for his bailiff, all 
built, as well as many other edifices, in much too expenfive a manner; for thefe eretlions 
alone coft 2500 Iouis d'or. Such unneceffary expenditures.in building is generally fure 
to cripple the progrefs in much more neceffary matters. The firft bufinefs in the im¬ 
provement, was to grub up the wood ; then to pare and burn; and manure with lime, 

„ burnt with the furz, fern, and heath of the land; the ftone was brought from Valogne: 
as foon as it was cleared, it was fallowed the firft year for wheat. Such infatuation is 
hardly credible! A man, in commencing his operations in themidft of three thoufand 
acres of rough ground, and an immenfe pafturage for cattle and fheep, begins until 
wheat; the fame follies prevail every where: we have feen juft the lame courle purfued 
in England, and prefcribed by writers. Such people think cattle and fheep of no im¬ 
portance at the beginning of thefe improvements. This wheat, limed at the rate per 
arpent, of feven or eight tonneaux, of twenty-five boiffeau, each eighteen pots of two, 
pints; four boifieau of feed fown, and the crop forty boiffeau. After this wheat fown s . 
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fiv • boiffeau of oats, the crop foriy. Then barley, feed four boiffeau, produce twenty 
to twenty-uve boill- au. With this barley clover fown ; mown the fir It year twice, and 
paltered the (econo ; being then ploughed for wheat, which is inferior ro the original 
crops; then oats and billow again. From all thefe crops it is fufficiently evident, that i 
French farmers efteem corn, and not cattle, the proper fupporr of a in w improvement. 
Tile foil whicn-has been thus reclaimed is on a (lone quarry in general; a friable fandy 
loam, covered with a flrc.ng fpontaneous growth (where not loved) of lurz, fern, and 
in fonn: places, heath; mixed with much grafs, and even clover and , millefolium ; which, 
if properly Hocked by cattle, well fed in winter, would be of confiderabie value in its 

prefent rough Hate. . 

Though the methods purfued have not been calculated on the belt principles, yet 
there is certainly a confiderabie degree of merit in the undertaking#* Laft year s crop 
of "wheat produced forty thoufand gerbsj and this year (1787) there is one piece of 
oats, of eighty verges, which gives twelve thoufand gerbs, at fifteen boifleau per bun- 
dred ; each boiffeau forty pounds, and the price at prefent 45 /• 1 he prefent Hock, 
■two hundred and feven wethers, ten horfes, twenty-one working oxen, ten cows, one 
bull, fix young cattle, are certainly fine, for a fpot where, ten years ago, Monfieur 
Baillio, the bailiff, who has executed the w hole, and who teems to be a tiuly excellent 
man, was in a hovel, with no other ftock than a dog. The whole improved would now 
Itr at 15 livres the verge, 2§ to the arpent. 

Bretagme .—Cmbourg to Bede.- Pafs an immenfe wafte for a league, but to the 
left a dead level, boundlefs as the fea ; high lands at one part, feemingiy eight or ten 
leacues off. Every part which the road paffes has been under the plough, for the 
ridges are as diftina as if made but laft year; and many ruined banks of hedges crofs 
it in various ways. The fpontaneous growth, furz, ling, and fern; the foil good, and 
equal to valuable crops, in a proper management. The king has part, Monfieur Cha- 
teaubriant part, and other feigneurs alio ; but every body I talked with fays, it is good 
for nothing. Would to heaven I had one thoufand acres of it at Bradfield! I would loon 

put that affertion to the tefl. , 

R e „nes. _The wafte lands, which, in almoft every part of the province, extend for 

many leagues, are almoft every where to be bought, in any quantity, of the feigneurs, 
at ilf. the journal, which is to the. Englilh acre as 47 to 38, with afmall quit-rent per 

annum. ... ,. , . , 

St, Brieux-'- Inquiring here into - the period or the cultivation which I every where 

remarked on the londes of Bretagne, I was told, that it w-as no ancient cultuie, but 
common for peafaiits, who took them of the feigneurs, to paic and burn, with the 
ecotibou ;' exhauft, and then leave them to nature; and this for forty, fifty, and fixty 
years back. Rented for ever at lof. to 30 f. the journal. 

Si. NtiZflire to SavanaL — Inunenfe bog marked on all the maps of Bretagne, and 
.filling the fpace of many leagues, covered with vaft growth of bog myrtle, and coarie 
graffes, three or four feet high; what a field for improvement, in a-climate that gives 

fuch a fpontaneous growth! . . , 

To Nantes.— the larnlcs, which, ft range to fay, extend to within three miles of 
Nantes, there was an improvement attempted fome years ago ; four good houfes of 
ftone and flate are built, and a few acres run to wretched grafs, which have been tilled 
but all favage, and become almoft as rough as the reft; a few of the banks have been 
planted. This may be the improvement 1 heard of afterwards at Nantes, made by 
ierne Engliftunen at the expence of a gentleman, and all the parties ruined. I in- 

su.ied how the improvement had been effected: pare and burn; wheat; rye; oats.... 

j. nus 
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Thus it is for ever ; the fame methods, the fame failures, the fame folly, and the fame 
maJnefs. When will men be wife enough to know that good grafs mull be had, if com 

is the obieft. , r n . 

Nantes. -I have now travelled round the vaft province of Bretagne, and may obferve, 

that fo larce a proportion of it is wade, as to be difficult to calculate ; I have palled 
trads of land, of three, four, five, and even eight miles in extent, without any cultiva¬ 
tion, and 1 have heard of much more coniiderable, even to fourteen leagues in length. 

1 have marked one dillrict in the map, which contains feme hundred thou fan d acres. 
Three-fourths of the province are either wade, or fe rough as to be nearly the fame 
thing. This is the more furprifmg, as here are feme of the fir ft markets m trance ; 
that is to fay, feme of the mod confiderable commercial towns; and every where the 
vicinity of the fea. Thefe enormous wades, which arc faid to exceed two millions of 
arpents*, are found, as I have remarked, in my notes on the great road, within four 
miles of fuch a city as Nantes: vaft di finds are to be had on leafes, or rather property 
for ever, on the payment of very flight fines. The foil is generally very improvable, 
I mean convertible to cvltivation, at a very final! expence, and with great facility; con¬ 
trary to the afiertion of every body in the province, who have been fo ufed to lee it de- 
folate, that they cannot readily believe it capable of a bttter hufbantlry than being burnt, 
exhaufted, and left to nature. The means of improving thefe waftes are abfoliitely un¬ 
known in France, and not much better underftood in England. The profit of the un¬ 
dertaking, however, when properly purfued, upon the never-failing principle oigrafs—— 
Iheep—cattle—corn ; in (lead of the common blunder, which puts the cart before the 
horfe (if I may ufe a vulgar proverb), will be found great and rapid. 

Anjou.— Turbilly.- In the journal-part of this woik, I have explained the mo.ives 
which carried me out of my road, to view the waftes of this vicinity, and particularly 
the improvements of the late Marquis of Turbilly, deferibed at large in-his Memoirefur 
les D frichemem , which has been fo often cited in almoft every language. 

The immerife heaths, or landes, are in general a fandy or gravelly loam ; feme on a 
gravel, others on a clayey, and others on a marley bottom, and others again, on imper¬ 
fect quarry ones : the fpontaneous growth would predominantly be every where foreft, 
particularly of oak, if it were inclofed, and preferred from depredation. At prefent, 
it is wood browfed and ruined, fern, furz, broom, ling, &c. &c. In the deiert ft ate in 
which the whole country is left at prefent, the value is nothing elfe but what it yields 
to a few cattle and flieep ; not the hundredth part of what might be kept, if any well 
regulated provifion were made for their winter fupport. I pafied ten miles over thefe 
heaths; they were, in feme directions, boundlefs to the view, and my guide affured 
me, I might continue travelling upon them for many days. When at Tours, I was told 
of their extending much in that direction alfo. The climate is good. There are many 
ftreams that pafs through thefe waftes, which might be employed in irrigation, but no- 
ufe whatever made of them ; there are marl and clay under them for manure, and there- 
is every where to be found plenty of pafturage, for the immediate fummer food of large 
flocks.—In a word, there are all the materials for making a confiderable fortune— 
except fkill and knowledge. 

Such was the country in which the late Marquis of Turbilly fat down, at an early pe¬ 
riod of life, determining to improve hiseftateof three thoufand arpents in thefe defertsj 
with all the neceflary activity of difpofition; every energy of mind; and that animated 
love of laudable attempts, to give life and efficacy to the undertaking. Some meadows^ 

* De la N(cejfiU d'cecupa- touj la gros Ou triers, par Monf, Bonccrf. 1789. p. 8. 
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and plantations, which he made, fucceeded well, and remain; but, of all his improve¬ 
ments of the heaths, to the inconfiderable amount of about one hundred arpents, hardly 
any other traces are now to be feen, except from the more miferable and worn-out ap¬ 
pearance of the land; which, after cropping, was of courfe left in a much worfe con¬ 
dition than if it had never been touched. The fences are quite deftroyed, and the whole 
as much lands as before improvement. This flowed from the unfortunate error, fo 
common, indeed fo upiverfal, among the improvers of wafte lands, and unexceptionably 
fo in France—that of improving merely for the purpofe of getting com. Pyron, the 
labourer who worked in all the Marquis's improvements, informed me, that he pared 
and burnt, which is the common practice of all the country, and then took three crops 
of com in fucceflion; that the firft was very good, thefecond not good, and the third 
good for nothing, that is, not above three times the feed: from that moment there was 
an end of improvement, it only crawled, during many years, to the amount of one hun¬ 
dred acres, whereas, if he had begun on right principles, he would in all probability 
have improved the three thoufand; and others copying his modes, the whole country 
might by this time have been under cultivation. It was reckoned a vafl effort in him to 
fold two hundred and fifty Iheep, and this was the beft engine he had in his hands, but 
giving the fold for corn, it was loft as foon as exerted. Inftead of two hundred and 
fifty Iheep, the Marquis Ihould have had five hundred the firft year, one thoufand the 
fecond, one thoufand five hundred the third, and two thoufand the fourth; and all his 
paring, burning, manuring, folding, exerted to raife turnips (not their contemptible 
raves') to winter-feed them ; with fo much burning, folding, and eating off the turnips, 
the land would have been prepared for grafs, and when once you have good grafs, good 
corn is at your command. Thus com was the laft idea that Ihould have entered his 
head : inftead of w hich, like other French improvers, he rulhed upon it at once—and 
from that iuftant all was ruined. 

The particular advantages of the fpot are confiderable, if ever an improver Ihould 
arife, with knowledge enough to purfue the methods that are adapted to the foil and fitu- 
ation. The hills of all the country are fo gentle, that they are to be tilled with great 
eafe, offering the advantage of perennial ftreams, that run at prefent to-wafte in the vales. 
There are rich veins of white marl, with an under-ftratum, in many places, of clay. 
There is a hill of Ihell-fand, for improving the ftiffer foils and the moory bottoms. 
There is lime-ftone at the diftance of half a league, and plenty of peat to bum it. The 
Marquis of Galway's father fpread fome of the {hell-land on a fmall poor field, and had 
an immediate luxuriance of crop in confequence. The prefent cure of the parilh has 
tried the marl with equal fuccefs. But both thefe manures, and indeed any other, would 
be abfolutely loft, if a fucceflion of com crops were immediately to follow. It is this 
valuable under-ftratum of clay and marl which gives fuch a growth to wood. In pair¬ 
ing from La Fleche toTurbilly, I was amazed, in fome fpots, at the contrail between the 
apparent poverty of the furface foil, and the oaks fcattered about it; they are in general 
eaten up by cattle, yet the bark is clean and bright, and this year’s Ihoots four and even 
five feet long. A common mode, and indeed the only one of attempting improvements 
here, is to permit the pealants to pare and bum pieces of the heath, to take five crops 
in fucceflion, but to leave the ft raw of the laft, to fence the piece around, and to' fow 
whatever feeds of wood the landlord provides, ufually oak, for a copfe, which in this 
villainous way fucceeds well; but as fuch copfes are fenced with a ditch and bank only, 
and never any hedge planted, they are prefently open and eaten. 

Maine. — Gucjfelard. — The landes of Anjou extend over a great part of Maine alfo. 
—Here they told me, that the extent in that neighbourhood is hardly lefs than fixty 

leagues 
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leagues in circumference with no great interruption of cultivation. The account they 
give of the foil is, that it is abfolutely good for nothing but to produce wood, which it 
will do very well. The feigneurs fief it out for ever, in any quantity, at the rent of half 
a bufliel of oats an arpent (the bulhel thirty pound of wheat), and lame at io f. to 20 f. 
The peafiints pare and burn, and get a very fine crop of rye, then another poor crop of 
rye, and after that a [inferable one of oats; reckoning in common that a burning will 
give juft three crops ^ after which the laud is ftrictly good for nothing, but is left to na¬ 
ture to recover itfelf. The price of paring and burning 30 livres per arpent. I can 
hardly record thell* inftnnces of barbarifm with tolerable patience without dealing exe¬ 
crations, not againft a poor uner.lightened peafantry, but againft a government poffef- 
fing in detnefne immenfe trails of thefe lands, without ever ordering any experiments 
to be made and publifhed, of the belt methods of improving them. But had it come 
into any fuch project, and had thofe experiments had French conductors, they would 
have been merely with a view of getting corn! corn! corn ! 

To Le Mans. —Much of thefe waftes here referable the fandsof Sologne; upon a dead 
level, and water Handing in many places; yet the foil a fand j and in (pots even a run¬ 
ning one : it arifes from the fame circumftance which makes them produitive of oak 
timber, wherever preferved, viz. the bottom of clay and marl. 

Bo ur bon no is.— Moulins. —Three-fourths of the whole province wafte, or heath, or 
broom, or wood. 

St. Fountain .—As I quitted the Bourbonnois in this vicinity, entering Auvergne, it 
will not be improper to remark, that the whole province, as well as that of Nevernois, 
ought, refpecting all the purpofes of improvement, to be deemed wafte. The culture 
that is carried on, without any exception, on the arable lands, is only fallowing for rye ; 
and, after two or three rounds, the land is fo exhaufted by this blefled fyftern, that it is 
left to weeds : broom is the prevalent fpontaneous growth in fuch a cafe; and if the 
broom be left for a number of years it becomes a foreft* This rye-courfe produces the 
landlord for his half (as all is in the hands of metayers) about 2s. fid. or 3s. an acre 
through the whole farm, by corn, cattle, &c.; and at fuch rates a vaft proportion of 
the province is chiefly to be bought. Confidering that the lands are all inclofed; that 
wood enough is every where found j that the country is furnilhed with a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of buildings ; that the roads are excellent; that it enjoys a navigation to the capital; 
that markets are good and prices high; that there is marl or clay under the fands and 
fandy gravels; that the climate is one of the fineft in Europe ; and the country highly 
pleafant and beautiful: when all thefe circumftances are well weighed, it will be admitted 
that no part of France is fo eligible to eftablifh a great and profitable improvement; 
bur, as I mult again repeat it, the whole province appears wafte to the eyes of an Englifli 
fanner.’ 

Auvergne.— Brioude. —The mountains in this neighbourhood too much cultivated; 
the earth is, by fuch means, waflied away by ftorms, and torrents drive away every 
thing. 

Vivarais.— Traddles.— Pare and burn old turf in thefe mountains. Great trails 
burnt, exhaufted, and left to nature to recruit. 

To Tbuytz —Cultivation is carried on in thefe mountains to an incredible height; and 
is all by hand. In fome cafes earth is carried by hand in bafkets, to form the*terraced 
beds that yield a difficult and fcanty crop, that is brought away on the back. Nothing 
could poiliblv fupport fuch exertions but the whole being final! properties; every pea- 
fa nt cultivates his own land. 
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1 rovenc t. Tour d Avgust, — I he mountains here are all calcareous, vet thev are 
from a vicious culture and management, deftroyed and abandoned, and yield fubftftence 
to a few mtferable goats and fliecp only ; fuch mountains in the Vivarais, the Prefident 
remarks, are covered- with fuperb chtfnuts, that yield a good revenue; - this country 
would do equally well for them, as appears from the very fine ones found in" the park 
of lour d’Aigues. The cutting of every bulk for burning the earth is the caufe; this 
fpecies of culture loofens the furface, and renders it a prey to torrents • fo that*all is 
wafhed into the rivers, and becomes the deftruftion of the plains. The Durance, in its 
whole courfe of near 200 miles, has deftroyed on an average to the breadth of half ? 
league. 

General Obfervaiions. 

In the preceding notes mention is made of great trafts of country fo miferablv culti¬ 
vated, that the whole would by a good Engiilh farmer be confidered as wafte. This is 
particularly the cafe in Bretagne, Maine, Anjou, Sologne, Bourbonnois, &c.; and it is 
this circumfiance which reduces the general average produft of France to fo low a pitch, 
a? appeals in the chapter which treats of it, no twit h flan ding the immenfe traft of twenty- 
eight millions of rich land, the prod Lifts of which are of courfe very high* Here then 
ought to be the great effort of a new fyftem of government in France. The revolution 
has coft immenfe fums; and hasoccafioneda happy defalcation of the revenue, provided 
it be replaced wifely and equally on fome.object of general confumption, and not on 
land: but the public burthens of the kingdom are fo heavy (proportioned to its con¬ 
fumption and circulation) that every attention fliould be exerted to increafe and improve 
the contributing income; and this can in no way and by no methods be effefted fo well 
and fo eafily as by fpreading improvements over thefe immenfe wades, which are fuch a 
difgrace to the old government. The waftes alone are calculated in thefe Iheets at 
18,000,000 of Engliih acres; if to thefe we add the trafts in the above mentioned pro¬ 
vinces, which, though cultivated, are no more productive than waftes, and much of them 
not of equal profit, we cannot reckon for the whole lefs than 40,000,000 of acres that, 
are in a wafte ftate ; not absolutely unproductive, but which would admit of being ren¬ 
dered four, five, fix, and even ten times more fo than they are at prefent. This extent 
is nearly equal to that of the kingdom of England; whence we may judge of the im- 
menfe resources to be found in the improvement of the agriculture of France; and the 
wifdom of the rneafures of the National Affembly ought to be eftimated in proportion to 
their exertions in this relpeft rather than in any other. If they give a ready, immediate 
and abfolute right of inclofiirej an exemption from all taxation whatever, for twenty-one 
years ; and by a wife fyftem of impofts, the futureprofpeft of not being too much bur- 
thened; if fuch be their encouragements in addition to the great ones already effefted, 
particularly in the abolition of tythes, they may expeft to fee in a few years great un¬ 
dertakings on thefe delolate trafts. But the policy of a good government will not, in 
this point, do the whole; it may encourage buildings, inc'lofures, manuring, and the in- 
vellment of large capitals ; but if thefe foils be attempted to be cultivated,°as they have 
hitherto always been hi ‘France, failure, bankruptcy, and ruin will be the confequence, 
and the lands after a few years left in a wurfe ftate than they are in at prefent. The go¬ 
vernment fljbuld therefore not omit taking the neceffary fteps to have mftruftions well 
diffufed for the cultivation of thefe immenfe trafts of country j not in the ipirit of the 
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del * fvftem, by printing memoirs, which, if followed, probably would fpread more m‘f- 
chitf thaii benefit, but by the exhibition of a farm In each confiderable diftrict, under a 
right management, and in that degree of perfection of culture which is applicable to the 
practice of alt mankind, of the poor farmers as well as of rich ones; every other Ipecies 
of perfect: ton does well enough for gentlemen to commend, but is not adapted for farmers 
to imitate. One large farm taken entirely from wade in Bretagne, another in Anjou, 
a third in Sologne, a fourth in Bombomiois, and a fif th in Guienne, would befufficieni. 
If thefe farms were^cultivated on right practical principles, on thofeof utterly disregard¬ 
ing corn till the amplefupport of fhcep and cattle (but particularly the former) in win¬ 
ter, by means of green crops, and in furnmer by grades, gave fuch a command and fa. 
cility of action, that whatever corn was then fown, would in its produce be worthy of 
the foil and climate of France, yielding ten for one on thefe waftes, inftead of five or 
fix for one, the prefent average of cultivated lands in that kingdom. If this were done, 
I fay, the profit of fuch improvements would be equally great and durable; the p rati ice 
exhibited would take deep root in the refpeclive provinces ; ar.d extenfive and fpeedy 
improvements would be the confequence. By fuch a policy, the National Affembly 
would prove themfelves genuine patriots; the kingdom would flourifh; population, 
which at prefent is a burthen, would be rendered ufeful, becaufe happy ; and thecon- 
fumption and circulation of thefe provinces in creating, would give a fpur to thefe of the 
whole fociety ; the weight of taxes would leffen as the bafis enlarged that fupported it: 
—in a word, every good effect wduld flow from fuch undertakings, if properly executed, 
that can add to the trials of national profperity, and confequently the mo ft worthy the 
attention of an enlightened legiflature f. 

Attempts have been made to improve thefe wades, but always with ill fuccefs; I Taw 
a negledcd farm gone back nearly to its pridine date, not far from Nantes; the Marquis 
of Turbilly’s in Anjou had no better fuccefs; and equal failures attended thofe that 
4V* 1 re tried on the heaths of Bourdeaux; and I heard of fome others, fimilar under¬ 
takings in different parts of the kingdom; but in general they wer£ all equally unfuc- 
cefsful; and no wonder, for all were conducted on the fame plan, with no other objefl 
in view than corn; but ibis is the lead important of the products, as it hath been ob- 
ferved, that fliould be found on new improvements. A French writer j, who fpeaks 

* from 

* The edl& exempting new Improvements from taxation was in the right fpint. We are Informer] by 
Monf. Keeker, that, from 1766 to 17^4, no lcfs than c^OjCOO nrpents were declared dejricbh. De L'Ad* 
mlmjl* des, Fin. Svo. T. iii p 233. There can be no doubt blit the greater part of thefe nre long Jinee 
abandoned again to nature. 1 never met with a Jingle perfon in France who h d half an idea of improving 
wafle hinds ; and J may add that of ah other pra&ices in the agriculture of England, this is the Icaft under¬ 
wood. See my Obfervations on the.prefent S 3 taLe of Waite Lauds*” Svo, In regard to the excellent 
edrcl above-mentioned, there occurs a proof of the grofe and c^nfummate ignorance one meets with fo often 
in France on all agricultural fetbje®. In the (’abler du Tiers El at de Troyes t j>. 3^, they demand the abro¬ 
gation of this cdi£t as prejudicial to the nounfhmeut and multiplication of cattle. Even the nobility of 
Cambray, Cahrtr± p< if), are againd cultivatmg commons. The nobility of Pord-a - MtJi$bn s Cahier s jSf # 
declare, that the encouragement of incioftires and difrhhemsnr is prejudicial to agriculture ; fhamc on their 
folly ! The clergy are wfkr, for they demand that the poJTefTors of walk a fhafl either cultivate them them- 
folvts or let others that are willing on reafonable terms* Cal i r de iViehm iff Morel) p* 22 ; and that all 
commons Jhali be alienable for the profperity of agriculture, Bayonne* Art. yi. And fome of the Tiers 
Etat alfo; all commons to he dividefl* Cnlenlm MS. And new defriehemens £0 be exempted from all taxes 
for twenty years> Nima , p, 1 <j . La Rochdfey Ait* 17. MS . 

f Ai prefect (Auguft f'93) we know what the blood-hound government of Fiance have done for agrL 
culture; completely ruined, all that was good In it, 

f Experiences andOtyfertfations furjes Defriebtmtns. Par Motif* It* DofTeur. Lambnlh. 1773*. 4U0. 
p. 2 6, 28, 33. This gentleman tells us that paring and burning fliould be pvs£tifed only on a calcareous 
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from experience, as well as the Marquis of Tarbiiiy, preferibes this courfe: i di» ■- 
the expence of 20 lines per arpentof 4 < 5 ,oco feet, in winter, and fummer-failew, 
many pldughmgs and harrowings, for — a, wheat — 3, oats — 4, fallow — 5, wheat — 
6, oats, &c. &c. This gentleman, who tells us he broke up and improved t our hundred 
and fifty arpents, has not explained how rml improvement is to be made without fliee*)- 
or cattle. Where is his winter food in this prepofterous courfe ? If thefe four f undrell 
and fifty arpents be really improved, they have coll him five times more than they art- 
worth } but I lurpeft they are—improved «la Turbilh. It is mere romance to think o'-' 
improving waftes profitably without a great flock of fheep. The ideas of French im¬ 
provers feem rooted in a contrary Ipirit; to the prefent moment, there is no other plan 
than the old one of corn. A publication of the year 1791, Memoirs fur fUtilite duDe - 
/vehement des Term de Cnjtienau de Modoc, fpeaks of the fame methods— diracimr— 
labourer—herfer enfemencer -froment — jeigle, p. 5. The fame views in every part of 
the kingdom ; but when you inquire for cattle, you have, on feme hundreds of acres 
feven cows, three mares, four oxen, and no fheep! (p. 4.) 

As the fubjea is one of the molt effemial in French agriculture, I will very briefly 
Iketch the right principles on which alone wafte countries can be improved to profit 
The rapid view which is prafticable for a traveller to take, will allow no more than an 

outline ; fully to explain the procefs would demand a diftba treatife.--i. The build - 

ings, upon which Co much money is generally fo ufeiefsly employed, fhould, in a pri¬ 
vate undertaking, be adapted to that fized farm, which lets in the country molt advan- 
tageoufly; but in a public undertaking, they fhould be adapted to that fized farm which 
is moft favourable to a beneficial cultivation of the foil; in the latter cafe from four hun¬ 
dred to fix hundred acres. This attention to the fcale of the buildings flows from the 
plan of the improvement, which is that of letting the land in farms, as faff as it is well 
improved and brought into the cultivation, in which it ought afterwards to remain. But 
whatever the fize of the future farms may be, the firiaeft attention ought to be had to 
keeping this part of the expenditure as low as poffible, it contributes little to the pro- 
duftiyenefs of the land, except what arifes from convenient offices for cattle and fheep. 

2. 1 he next object is to buy a large flock of fheep, to feed on the lands in their waffe 
flate, that are to be improved ; five hundred would he a proper number to begin with 
Thefe fheep fhould be, as nearly as poffible, fuch as the South Downs of England ; of 
the French breeds, the moft profitable, and the belt to procure, would be thofe of Rou- 
fillon. It is of more confequence to have a breed not too large, and well clothed with 
a fbort firm fleece, than larger or more expenfive breeds,—3. The firft fummer fhould 
be entirely employed in paring and burning, and cultivating at leaft one hundred acres 
of turnips and rape, for the winter fupport of the fheep and plough oxen. After the 
turnip feafon is part, the paring and burning to continue for rye, artificial grades to be 
fown with rye.— 4 . Begin, as early in the fpring as pcflible to pare and burn frefli wafte 
firft for a crop of potatoes, on fifteen or twenty acres, and then for two hundred acres of 
turnips. r J he turnip land of laft year to be fown with oats, on three plough ings; and 


foil, for in Bretagne the peafants get but two or three crops of com by 1't; and if more, much <W is re 
quihte. But >1 they can hare two crops of corn, cannot they have one crop of turnips > Cannot thev have 
GRASS, which teems never to be in his contention, though alraoft the only thing that ought to be in 
view, De Serres knew better, he recommends paring and burning, deferibei the operation, and anfwers 
the objection of thofe who urged a flmrter cont.nuance of the proht, by flawing, that fuch cafes moceed 
from improper management, and do not occur, if the laws of good tillage be purfued, au either Vm n- 
fqf'r. Le iheatre £>’Agriculture, par D’Olivier ae SerrtB, 4 u>. i6zp. p. 64 to ;o. 
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with the oats, over fifty acres, clover-feed to be Town. After the turnip feafo n is pa ft, 
continue paring and burning for rye, as before. The labourers employed in the fummer 
on paring and burning, to work in the winter on ditching, for forming inclofures ; the 
banks to be planted with white thorn, and willows for making hurdles* This is fufficient 
to (fate the leading principles of the undertaking, (Economy in the execution demands 
that the labourers employed (hould have w ork conftantly; in fummer paring anti burn¬ 
ing, and managing the hay and corn harveit; and in winter ditching, quarrying, if there 
be lime-done on the premifes, for burning lime fur manure, and if nor, digging and 
filling marl, or chalk, or other manures which may be found under the fur face. In- 
like manner the number of mafons and carpenters fhould be fo regulated, in proportion 
to the works, fo as to find coniiant employment through the building feafon* 

Thecourfes of crops will explain the whole bufmefs of tillage. On the land pared- 
and burnt, and planted with potatoes in the fpring, the following rotation: i, potatoes — 
2, oats—3, turnips—4, oats, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with turnips at midfummer: i, turnips— 
2, oats—3, turnips—4j oats or barley, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fawn with rye in autumn: 1, rye—2, turnips— 
g, oats—4, turnips—5, oats, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

All the turnips to be fed on the land with fheep, by hurdling, except thefrnall quan¬ 
tity that would be wanted for the plough oxen,- 

All the grafies to be mown the firft year for hay, and then p'aftured by (keep, for two, 
three, four, or more years, according to circumfiances. When they wear out, or be¬ 
tray indications of a want of renewal, they may be broken up with a certainty of yield¬ 
ing grain in plenty, but no two grops of white corn ever to be fown in fucceffion: by 
white com is underflood wheat, rye, barley, and oats* 

A very eafy, and, in fome cafes, effectual method of improving heaths, is by grubbing 
lip the plants that grow fpontaneoufly, and fpreading lime upon the wafte without any 
tillage, fowing grafs feeds and covering them by the (beep-fold: it is furprifing what a 
change is thus effected at the fmalleft pofiible expence \ foils apparently miferatele, have 
been made at once worth the rent of 20s. per acre. 

It is not poffible to give more than an outline in fitch a (ketch as this; variations, arif- 
ing from a difference of foil, will occur, which, though not confiderable, muff be marked 
with care, or ufelefs expences will often be incurred* The method juft hinted at iV 
particularly applicable npon thofe waffes, which are in culture fterile, from abounding 
with the vitriolic acid j the cafe of many in Bretagne ; where pudding ft one is found in 
fome di ft rifts at fix to eight inches under the furface : cultivation on fuch by the plough^ 
in ay be fo tedious and expend ve, that the mere paring and burning, and application of 
calcareous manure, lime or marl, with grafs feeds and fold, as above-mentioned, would 
be much the belt improvement, as I have myfelf experienced in a country more vitri¬ 
olic and fterile than any waftes ! faw in Bretagne. 

The progrefs of the flock of (heep will, by its procreation, lhew what may be the 
given progrefs of fitch an improvement, providing turnips in the proportion of one acre 
to five (heep, which will allow enough for oxen and other cattle, and iuppofing the Ioffes 
upon a flock to be five per cent. 

If the breed of (heep be good, all the ewes (hould be fared for increafing ftock, and 
the weathers fhould be kept until two years old and paft, fold fat at from two to three 
years. On fuch a plan a flock increafes rapidly, perhaps more fo than the capital em¬ 
ployed* But the conductor of fuch an undertaking would of courfe proportion his 
flock to his money, lb that all the works might be conftantly.going on, without flop or 
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break ; to effect which, would demand no inconfiderab’e forefight and knowledge cf 
the bufmefs. 

By the plan of letting the lands, as foon as brought : nto complete cultivation, the 
capital employed in the undertaking would be exerted to the utmoli force and adv itage 
in fpreading the improvement over the greateff pofftble breadth of wa'le. If the lands 
were all to be kept accumulating into one farm, it would grow toe vaft to be managed 
with profit; but, by letting, the principal attention, exertion, and force of capital would 
be always employed where mod wanted and mod ufeful; and it is hardly to be believed 
by thofe not accudomed to fuch obfervacions and inquiries, how great a tract of country 
might, in twenty years, be improved. 

Planting colonies of foreigners upon wades, has been a favourite method purfued in 
feveral countries, particularly in Spain and in lfudia j fuch fpeculations have rarely an¬ 
swered the immenfe expences bedowed upon them. The lands are ufually but half im¬ 
proved ; the hufbandry introduced is a! modlure to be bad; and the jealoufy with which 
the newfettlers are viewed by the natives, prevents their practice from ever being imitated. 
Such a mode of improvement as is here fketched would be infinitely more beneficial; 
what \yas done would be well done, all would be executed by natives, for the only 
foreigner employed in the bufinefs fliould be the director. There would +se no proba¬ 
bility of the improvement not being durable andfpreadiug widely, for the lands not being 
let until the cultivation was completely in train, the profit as well as the method would 
be feen by every one ( . 

By executing the improvement of a wr.ft,e on thefe principles, ten thoufand pounds 
would have an infinitely greater effect than an hundred thoufand expanded in any other 
method i in the German colonies, ellabliHied in the Siera Morena in Spain, and in va¬ 
rious others in different parts of Europe, much attention has been paid to the eftablifil¬ 
ing of little farms only." I do not want to view fuch, to know that the improvement is 
beggarly, and the hufbandry contemptible : no wafte can be really improved, and to 
the beft advantage, but by means of the flieep, powerfully applied ; all other methods 
are coftly, flow, and of weak effect; but no little farmer can have a flock fufficient. This 
paltry idea, of eftablifliing nothing but little farms, is the^efult of molt impolitical ideas 
refpe&ing population, which ought never to be the object of a moment’s attention. If 
it e-xifl idle, or beyond the.proportion of employment, it is the fource of poverty and 
wretchednefs; it is valuable only in proportion to regular and aftive employment; find 
that employment, and you will have an induftrious active population in fpite'of every 
obflacle. But fmall farms and Tittle divifible properties, increalmg trie people without 
increafmg employment, has no other tendency than to propagate idle beggars, and 
to difleminate modes of hufbandry calculated to exhauft the land, and keep its culti¬ 
vators in mifery. This.is not theory but fa£t, of which almoft every province in France 
abounds .with glaring intlances. But of this more in another chapter. 

There is another fort of wafte land, that abounds alfo very much in France, I mean 
marfhes: itjs affected, that there are from i,2oo,oco to 1,500,000 * arpents of them 
in France. 1 he improvement of thefe is vaflly more expen live and more difficult than 
that of Iqndss-, heaths, moors, &c. The drains demanded for them require aconfider- 
able capital. Thefe ought to be converted to meadow and rich pafture, by means of 
draining. Where they admit it, the cheapest improvement of fuch is by irrigation ; the 
general drainage of great marfhes, if not trufted by the afiemblies of the departments to 

* Rapport du Cornilf d' Agriculture, tfc. 7 Fcv. 1790. par M. tie LamervlUe, depute de Berri, p. t, Dc la 
SAterffite d'occupcr Ions Itsgros Uuvrkn, ijyS, par M. Boncerf. p 3. 
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the conduct of fame one able director, fhould be done by commillion ; by conftituting a 
company as in England, and paying the expence by a tax on the lands drained. If the 
rage for final! farms continue, thefe inarfhes, in proportion as the ibiHs boggy, will ad¬ 
mit of being divided into I mall portions, that is of thirty to fixty arpents, but it fhould be 
und^r an abiolute prohibition of the plough. The bog, which 1 faw in pafiing from 
Auvergnac to Nantes, and which Teems from its appearance on the map of Bretagne, to 
be of a vaft extent, is highly lufceptible of improvement, and every acre of it might be 
converted into rich meadow. 

Chap* XXVII.— OfCmls in France. 

Limousin. — Limoges. —I was here allured that a vein of coal has been found at the 
depth only of twelve yards, w hich is feventeen feet thick, but it is no where ufed, either 
in houfes or in manufactures; the iron forges are all w orked with charcoal. If this is 
faff, what a want of capital it proves i 

Flan ders.— Valenciennes .—There are mines worked here. The manco of two hun¬ 
dred and forty pounds fells for 23/. 9 den. and the word of all at 1 t\f. ; the largefi of 
all at %$f. and 36 f. ; they are more abundant at Mons* Wood is burnt here at the inns, 
and a!i the better private houfes, but the poor burn coal : the mines they lay, are fevea- 
hundred feet deep; the coal is drawn up by four horfes; they have four If earn engines. 

Lille* — Coals, the raziere, 3 livres. 

Dunkirk* —Englilh, the raziere of three hundred pound, 8 livres, "fhefe are burnt 
in every houfe in tjie town, and are one-third cheaper than wood : there is a canal to 
to the coal pits at Valenciennes, but the dilhnce too great, and lucks too numerous and 
expenfive to rival the import from England. 

Befbime* — Pits within a few leagues* Price here 44/ to 4 6/ the raziere, which, I 
have been told, holds about nine Englilh pecks, but the raziere of St. Omers holds one 
hundred and ninety-five pounds of wheat. 

Rmen *—The baifleau of twenty-two pots, each two bottles, 3 livres 10/. 

yigny .—A mine newly opened, at which the coals fell at 14^ 1 hard the boiffeau of 
ninety pounds to one hundred pounds. 

Carenimu —Coals of the country only for blackfmiths, 14/ the boiffeau of eighty 
pounds dry at the nvlne, but wet are ninety pounds or one hundred pounds : they are 
not half to good as what is brought from England. 

Cherbourg* —In the manufacture of blown plate giafs, a great quantity of Newcafile 
coal is burnt; thirteen keel, or oriehundred and three chaldrons coll, all Englifli charges 
included, about 7500 livres ; the French duty 3000 livres \ and port charges, &c* make 
kin all about t j,ooo Itvra, which being near 5I, a chaldron feems an enormous price, 
at which to buy fuel for a manufacture* The coals of the Cotentin, they iay here, are 
good for nothing. 

Granville .— i he blackfmiths burn Guemfey coals. 

Auray *—1 ng.^fh coals 2 livres the boilfeau of about three Englifh pecks, which the 
bladdmkhs Ife tor particular purpofes. 

Nanta —-Lrench coal 300 livres the rwenfy*cne barriques, each double wine- 
meafure, or tour Hundred and eighty pints, but one barrique of Engliih is worth two of it. 

A coal mine worked by a TvLmf, Jarry, at Ladgeih, five leagues from Nantes. Ano¬ 
ther at Muntrelak, near ingrande; and at St* George, near Stunner. Tne French 
coals uied in the foundry, near this city, come to 34 Livres the two thoufand pounds. 
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La Fleche .—Price 1 6f. the boiffeau, of thirty pounds, wheat; they are from 
Angers. 

Rouen. —Motif. Scannegatty works the common borer with a windlafs in boring deep 
for coals, for which purpofe he has been employed by government: he (hewed me the 
model of one made at Paris, three hundred feet long, with this he has bored one hun¬ 
dred and fixty feet, much of it in hard rock, without accident; his objection to (hafts is 
the water riling, he would ufe (hafts until he comes to water, but after that muft bore. 
He fays the badnefs of the coal in the mine near Cherbourg, arifes merely from being 
ill worked ; they have got at prefent only to the furface coal, inftead of piercing through 
the bed. M. Scannegatty afl'erts the confumption of Englifh coals in the generality of 
Rouen to be two millions a year. The price is 40 livres for fix and a half barriques, 
each barrique one hundred and fifty pounds, or nine hundred and feveaty-five pounds, 
or about So livres a ton. 

Flbaaf .—Confumes 200,000 livres a year in Englifh coals. 

Nangh .—Brought from Berri. Price 4 livres the Englilh bufliel. 

Lorraine.— Pont-d-MouJfon —From Sarbruck 18 livres the thoufand pounds. At 
the mine 5 livres. 

Alsace. — Befort .—Price at the mine, four leagues from this place, 12 f. the hun¬ 
dred pounds ; here 16 f. They are ufed only by blackfmiths. 

Bourgogne. — Chagny .—Coals from Mont Cenis; at the mine 6 livres the wine 
queu —here 10 livres. Nobody burns coals in their houfes. 

Mont Cents .—At the mine a ban 10 f. It is remarkable, that at the inn here and at 
every houfe, except thofe of the common workman, wood is burnt: which (hews the ab- 
furd prejudices of the French in favour of that fuel, in fpite of price. 

Bourbonnois. — Moulins. —Price 30 /. the bacbole, of which four makes a poin$on. 

Auvergne. — Clermont. —Price to livres the raze of two feet two inches, by one 
foot fix inches, and nine inches deep. Ufed only in (loves or by blackfiniths, they are 
from Brioude. • 

Brioude .—The raze, of one hundred and fifty pounds, 16f, but the beft is 20 f. 

Fix .-—The carton of fifty pound 14./. 

Vivarais.— Cofteros ,—The quintal 50/. 

Tbuytx .-—The blackfmiths here burn charcoal, yet are near the coal mine which I 
pafied in the vale ; it is a (lone coal; the price 7 f. the hundred pounds. 

Dauphink '.—MmUlimart .— Large coal 1 livre 15 f. the one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds; finall, for blackfmiths and manufacturers, 22 f. the one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds. The mine is at Givors near Vienne, at five leagues from Lyon; there 
is a canal to Vienne, but with a toll. Coak, made of coal, for melting, the 
.quintal. 

Pierre Latte .—Coals 3 livres the mealyre of about fix pecks ; none ufed by black- 
Xmiths. 

Provence.' —Tour d*Aigues .'—Price 40 f. the quintal. 16 f or iSyi at Aix, At the 
mines three leagues from Aix, 5 f. 

Marfeille. —Coals from Givors inDauphine near Lyon, 33 f for two hundred and 
ten pounds, of Faveau in Provence, 40 f. to 14./. for three hundred pounds. Of Valdonne 
41 f. ditto ; ufed in the foap fabric and fugar refineries. Of England 42 f. to 43/ on 
board the (hip, for two hundred and ten pounds ; on (hore 6®/, for one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds. 
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Lyonnois. — Lyon. —Coals 30 f. the one hundred and thirty pounds. The mines are 
fix leagues off, price there 24/ for one hundred and fixty pounds: there is a canal from 
the pits to the Rhone. 

The want of vigour in working the coal-mines in France, is to be attributed to two 
caufes; 1. the price of wood has not rifen fufficiently to force this branch of induflry j 
and, 2. the want of capital which affefts every thing in that kingdom, prevents exertions 
being made with the neceffary animation. But thafe evils will cor reft themfelves; the 
gradual rife in the price of wood, which fo far from being an evil, as it is univerfally 
thought in France, is only a proof of national improvement, will by degrees force the 
confmnption of coals ; and when thefe are in the neceffary demand, they will be pro¬ 
duced in greater quantities. 

Chap. XXVIII.— Woods , Forejls, Timber, and Planting, in France* 

Pyrennees .—A con fid er able proportion of thefe mountains is under wood, and a 
much larger has been ; for the deftru&ion 6f them making every day is not credible to 
thofe who have not viewed them. Faffed frequently through feveral woods near Bag- 
nere de Luchon, in which the woodmen were at work, riving and cutting beech (laves for 
cafks; I was fhocked to fee the definition they made* which could not have been more 
wafteful or lavifh if they had been in the midfi of an American fared, Large and 
beautiful beeches are cut oft, three, four, and five feet high, and diofe noble flumps left 
to rot; whole trees, which on trial would not rive well, left for years, and now rotdng 
untouched: and in working thofe we faw, nothing but clean cuts taken, three or four 
feet perhaps in fifty, and the reft left on the ground in the fame confufion in which it 
Fell, I he definition to general in this noble foreft of Lartigues, that it is ahnoft de¬ 
ft royed ; there is no young growth for fucceflion ; and in ten or twelve years it will be 
a bare mountain with a few iniferable fhrubs brow zed by goats and other cattle. In 
fome trafts which I paffed, at a few leagues diftance towards the walks of the Spaniflx 
flocks, there are feme forefts deftroyed in fuch a fhameful manner, that to aperfon, from 
a country where wood is of any value, muft appear incredible ; feveral fcores of acres 
fo utterly deftroyed that not a tree remains Handing ; yet the whole a foreft of flumps, 
three, four, and fix feet high, melancholy and fiiockiug to behold. The torrents every 
where roll down as much wood as Hone, and prefent a fpedtacle of fimilar ruin; the 
roads are formed of fragments of trees, and are guarded againft the precipices by whole 
ones laid and left to rot; you no where pafs many yards without thrufting your cane 
into bodies, rotten, or rotting; all is ruin, wafte, and defolation; and the very appear¬ 
ance one would fuppofe a wood to carry, in which a foreign enemy had, with the mo ft 
wanton malice, deftroyed every thing, 

T. hefe woods are commons belonging to the communities of the panfnes, upon which 
eveiy inhabitant affumes the right, and praftifes the rage of depredation. So carelefs 
01 the interefts of pofterity, or rather fo inflamed againft every idea but that of the pre¬ 
lent moment, that, in the general opinion, there will be an undoubted fcarcity in thirty 
yea)$, amid ft what ^ have been, and yet are, in fome diftri£ls very noble forefts. The 
communities fometimes fell woods; an indance occurred lately, that of Bagnere de Lu- 
chon fold a fall for 14,000 liyres, but worth, it is faid, 35,000 livres, in which fome pi!- 
m Jght take place ; this was to pay their fhare of the new bathing-houfe. Is it 
pohible that Juch a recital can be given of a country that imports poi-aflx from the dis¬ 
tance of two thoufand miles ? 
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I he number of faw mills in thefe mountains, turned by torrents, is confiderable; they 
are of a very cheap and fimple con It i uflion, but exceedingly incomplete, having no me¬ 
chanical contrivance for bringing the tree to the faw, a man conft anti y doing it by*prdlir.tr 
with his foot on the cogged wheel. 

., | ' t-Doc. Luuel. cVt the 1 Rot si inn there is one among many (tables 

which is covered by twelve large beams, fixteen or eighteen inches fquare, and forty- 
five feet long. 1 he whole country is at prefent quafi fuch trees as thefe, denuded. 

' Gascogne.— St. Palais to Anfpan.—An oak here fells for 30 livres, which would in 
England fell for 45s. to 50s. 

Isle of Franc t.—Lieurfgint .—In the royal forelt of Senars, die oak copfes are cut 
every twenty years, and fell at 600 livres the arpent (the cord of wood felling at Paris, 
at 50 livres , which makes 30 livres a year, but from this carriage is to be deducted, and 
there will remain about a louts d’or. 

Liancourt. —Woods here form a confiderable portion of the whole country. They 
are in general cut at twelve years growth, but in fome parts at fifteen ami twenty; they 
fellat twelve years from 1 ooiivres to 2oolivresthe arpent (about one acre aud a quarter . tat 
150 livres, it may be called 12 livres per ann.; as they are on the poorelt land this is much 
more confiderable than the fame land would let for, bur it is much inferior to what the 
product of the fame lands would be under a tolerable fyftcm of cultivation. The quan¬ 
tity of foreft fpread over the country, in almuft every"dire&ion, makes timber cheap: 
oak, a(h, and elm fell at 30 f. the cubical foot, a larger foot than that of England. The 
poorefi: family ) 5 o livres a year in wood. 

Clermont.— Near this place, in the foreft of la Neuville eu Haye, belonging to the 
king, there is an undertaking now (1787) going forward, which "does honour to go¬ 
vernment : it is a plantation of oak for timber. The land is inclofed with pales, wired 
to the rails in the French manner, inftead of nailing : the land is all trenched two feet 
deep, for which the workmen are paid according to the foil, 20 f to 40 f the fquare 
peitch of twenty-two feet, and they earn about 22/ a day : as it was an old forefl where 
they work, there are many roots, for extrafling which they are allowed fomerhing more, 
i he foil in general is a good light loam, except in fome parts on a pure white (and. 
The whole expence by contract (fencing excepted), digging, planting, filling vacancies, 
and hoeing twice a year, for five years, is 300 livres the arpent, of about one acre and a 
quarter. The fence is 3 livres the toife, or about is. 2d. a yard, running meafure: 
fixty arpents are done, and they are Hill at work. I viewed the oaks with pleafure; they 
are moll of them remarkably fine; they thrive well and are very healthy; fome are five 
years old from the feed, and others five years old from tranfplanting ; the plants then 
three years old : thefe are the largeft, but not more fo than three years’ difference in age 
ought to make them ; they are in rows at about four feet. There is alfo a (mail incio- 
lure of chefnuts and Bourdeaux pines ( phuts maritimus,) (own four years pall, which are 
now five feet high, which is'a vaft growth. The only enemy which the oaks have hi¬ 
therto met with is the cock-chaffer grub, which has killed fome. 

Dugny. —Monf. Crelte de Faluel has planted many thoufands of the poplar with fuc- 
cefs, and has cut them when only twelve years old, large enough for building. Several 
of his farming offices, very well and fubftantially built, are of this wood, erected twelve 
years ago : and the timbers are now as found as at the time of ufing; but he has found 
that when expofed to the weather it does not iaft. 

Norm andie. — lhcfea£ of the Marquis de Turgot, elder brother of the cele¬ 
brated controleur-general. A large plantation of foreign trees, in which nothing is fo 
remarkable as the fuperiority of the larch to every other plant. 
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Falatfe *—Woods at twelve years growth, pay S to io louis an acre, or 22 livres a 
year. 

Harcourt, — The larch and Weymouth pine of eighteen years growth, have thriven 
beyond any thing. 1 meafured a larch of that age, three feet fix inches in circumference, 
at live feet from the ground ; and a Weymouth two inches larger* Woods through¬ 
out Normandy, on an average, pay 20 livres the Norman acre (ids. 6d. per EngJifli 
acre). 

La Rcche-Guym *—There is nothing in this country that pays better than plantations 
of willows for yielding vine props* The Duchefs D'Enville has a piece of three and a 
half arpeats, which yields 400 livres a year, by being cut every third year* New ones 
are fet as the old wear out ; the heads are cropped at three years old, and the great 
prod oft is from nine to eighteen years of age* Lombardy poplars planted by the pre¬ 
sent Duchefs, of twenty-four years growth, are worth 1 t livres each, (landing only fix 
feet afunder : it would be ufelefs to apply calculation to this fact, to fee what the acreabie 
produce would be; for if a man had a few acres to fell every year, he would be able to 
get no more than the price of a very bad fire wood, not faleable till after every better 
lbrt in a country was confutned* Could a demand be found the profit would be enor¬ 
mous. They grow on the level of the Seine, They are cut into boards ten inches wide, 
which fell at 2Jl the foot* 

Isle or France. — Columiers, —Woods at nine years growth, worth 180 livres the 
arpent (gh the Englifh acre). 

Champagne* — MareuiL —At twenty years growth, worth 300 livres the arpent 
(10I* i os. per Englifh acre), at one and a half or two leagues from the Marne, but if fur¬ 
ther, 4 livres per arpent per annum deduftion. 

Epernay* —It is pofiible to go from hence to Alface, with no great interruption, through 
forelt all the way. 

Loraine. — Brahan* —Woods are cut at twenty years growth, and the produce 12 
livres per arpent per annum (18s* 4d. per Englifh acre). 

Woods cut at twenty to twenty-five years growth, 120 livres the journal. 

Lune-vtlle .—Woods cut at twenty-five or thirty years growth, from 40 livres to 
100 livres net the journal, one thoufand nine hundred and feventy-four Englifli yards. 

Tranche Comte'* — Befancon .—‘Cut at twenty-five years growth, and yields 1^0 
livres to 200 livres the cutting, or 8 livres per annum per arpent; near the forges of the 
city, to 300 livres (10I, ios. per Englifh acre). , 

Or champs* —A little auberge confumes from twenty to thirty waggon loads, each 8 
livres in a year at one fire* 

Bourgogne, — Amonne .—Pafs a wood felled antj corded, twelve cords per Englifh 
acre ; the cord eight feet by four feet, and two high ; and the price 8 livres* A little 
aubergifte confumes to the amount of 200 livres a year one fire. It would eofl a poor 
family 80 livres a year, if they bought fairly ail they burn. Calculate 


Four millions of families, at one cord, and at ten per acre. 
Cut at twenty years, - 

At two cords, - - - 

At three ditto, - * 


400,000 acres, 
8,000,000 
16,000,000 
24,000,000 


Dijon ,—Confumption of one fire, five or fix mosul for the poor, the mwul four feet 
cubical* Of the whole town of twenty-four thoufand people, forty thoufand nmuL 
Befl oak timber, 3 livres the cubical foot. Inferior to 20/. Elm dearer than oak; ufed 
for wheel carriages only. Pine one-third cheaper. 
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Bourbonnois. —Moulms —Copfes cut at fifteen years growth, and fell at 50 livres 
the arpent, of forty-eight thoufand three hundred and eighty.four feet; no expence ex¬ 
cept cutting. Oak timber, 18/ to 20/ the cubical foot. Blanks of nine, ten, and 
eleven inches wide, 45 livres to 60 livres the hundred toife (fix feet), \ inch thick. 
Laths 14 f. the faggot, of fifty-two, and five feet long. 

Auvergne.— Riom —One fire, and a very poor one, 80 livres, if bought. 

Clermont ,— A poor family, to fteal none, mull have ten cord, or 60 livres and 
charcoal to the amount of 15 livres; but in general they fteal, or colled as well as 
they can. 

Vivarais. — Praddles to Thuytz .— Great woods of pines in thefe mountains, with 
faw mills for cutting them. 

Dauphine'. — Loriol .—Oak 12 f the hundred pound. 

Provence. — Tour dlAigues .—Wood thrives greatly in this country. The Prefident 
has a great many oaks, and feme of a vaft fize; alfo black poplar and beech. One by 
the farm-houfe, thirteen feet eleven inches, French, in circumference, at five feet from 
the ground, and eighty feet high. Here alfo are ever-green oaks, five hundred years 
old. He has plat amis of a vaft growth, in twenty-five years, and the morns papyrifera , 
of a great fize. The pooreft family in this country confumes fixty quintals of wood a 
year, ftolen or bought; generally the former. A bourgeoife, that has foup every day 
at one fire, one hundred and fifty quintals. 

Frejus to Ejlrdles .—The pines, &c. in thefe mountains, hacked, plundered, and de- 
flroyed, ahnoft as wantonly as in the Pyrennees: and fpots every where burnt by the 
fhepherds, though prohibited, in order to procure herbage for their flocks. 


Price of Wood and Charcoal , &c. Price per 

Par ip had 
of ft* 

1787. '—Limousin,— Limoges, —Charcoal 30/I the quintal. iiv. 

Angoumois.— Verteuil. —Cord of wood 10 livres near a navigation; 3 livres at 

a diftance. 

Isle of France.— Montgeron. —Cord 44livres, 

Flanders.— Ltile, —Ditto 60 livres. 

Dunkirk. —Ditto 60 livres the load of one hundred meafures. 

1788. — Normandy. — Caen —Charcoal 20 f. the raziere, of forty pound of 
wheat. 


Cord of beech wood, fix feet long, four broad, and four high, 24 livres. 

Other woods 18 livres to 20 livres, - - _ 

Faggots of three and a half feet round, and five feet long, with large wood in 
them, 60 livres to 80 livres per hundred. 

Bretagne.— Rennes.— Cord eight feet long, four high, and two and a half 
broad, 15 livres to 17 livres, - 

Landemau .—Cord eight feet by four feet, and two and a half high, 24 livres, 
VOrient .—Cord eight feet by four feet, and two and a half high, 20 livres, 
Auray ,—Charcoal 3 livres the barrique. Iron 5/ the pound. A horfe fhoe 
I if, 

Auvergnac .—Cord of wood, 28 livres, - „ 

Nantes .—Ditto 30 livres to 36 livres, . 

Swedifh iron 280 livres the thoufand pound. Hemp 50 livres the hundred 
ditto. 


35 

27 


23 

42 

35 


49 

57 
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Price per 
Paris load 
0/ 140 ft* 
liv* 

Ancenm —Coni 24 livres. * * " - •42 

Anjou. —Angers. —Cord eight feet long, four feet high, and four broad: a dou¬ 
ble cord, 40 livres, - - - - 4-2 

Faggots 18 livres to 24 livres the hundred. 

La Flecbe .—Cord 16 livres to 21 livres, - - - 39 

Charcoal 70 livres to 80 livres the forty-two barriques. 

Maine. — Guefcelard .—The cord, fix feet by 3! feet, and 3} high, of pine, 6 
livres, - ' - " - - -12 

Ditto of oak, 14 Hvres, - - - - - 26 

Normandy. —Gace .—Charcoal 52/ thebarrique. Iron 23 livres the hundred 
pound, or 1 liard lefs that 5/ the pound. They charge 8f. the pound for heavy 
work, and $2/. for Ihoeing a liorfe. 

TLlbmif .—The cord eight feet by four feet, and 2| high, 24 livres, - - 42 

La Roche Guyon.— Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, is 30 livres, 32 
Isle of France. — Nangis .—Cord twelve feet by four feet, and four high: 
price 24 livres to 28 livres, - - - - - 18 

Champagne.— Mareuil. — Cord eight feet long, five feet high, and three feet 
feven inches broad, fells, oak 36 livres, - - - ' 3 1 

White woods 24 livres, - - - - • 21 

Charcoal 50 f. the tonneaux, of two hundred pints of Paris (quarts). 

Epernay .—The cord 40 livres, - - ' - 40 

St. MenehmuL —Cord eight feet by four feet, and 3! inches: 18 livres \of .; in 
the town 19 livres; but twenty-five years ago it was 7 livres to ten feet, - 24 

Lorraine.— Braban .—Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, is 19 
livres, - - " * • - 20 

Mar-le-Tour .—Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, is 16 livres; the befl: 

21 livres, - - - - - - 20 

Metz .—Charcoal 30/i the fack: cord eight feet by four feet, and four high ; is 
32 livres; of beach and hornbeam, * * - "35 

Of oak, 22 Hvres, - - - - - - 24 

Pont a-Moujfm .—Cord eight feet by four feet, and 4 high: in town 16 livres 
1 of. - - - ' - - 18 

In the foreft 12 livres. 

Nancy .—Cord floated oak 20 livres; other forts 23 livres, - 28 

Not floated oak 26 livres; beech and hornbeam 34 livres, - “37 

Luneville .—Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high : .now 24 livres to 28 
livres. 

Beech, - - - - * - -28 

Oak 22 livres to 23 livres, - - - - - 24 

Alsace. — Strajbourg .—Cord fix feet by fix feet, and three high: price 27 
livres, - - - .. - "“38 

Schekjlat .—Cord fix feet by fix feet, and three high; price 24 livres % 31 

IJie. - Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high; price 12 livres, yet many 
iron forges, - - - - - -14 

* Some fold fix feet by fix feet, and fix high. 

Tranche. 
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rrice per 
Ptir'n load 


liv. 

IS 

2 7 


26 


3 * 


24 


of 140 yi; 

Franche Comte'.— 5 g/Zr^«.—Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, 
floated, if> Iivres lq/i - 

Not floated, 25 Iivres, - 

Orchamps .—Iron ; all ufed by blackfmiths ; is of the country ; 5/, the pound. 
Charcoal only ufed in making it, at 40 Iivres the load of four horfes, about fifty or 
flxty bufhels ; there are forges fpread over the whole country : one within three 
leagues, which, with its furnace, ufes fifty loads of wood per diem. Shoeing a 
horfe 4 of* 

Dijon . — Cord 7! feet by four feet, and 4I high, at 26 Iivres the moeul, a cube 
cf four feet, and the price 1 3 Iivres, - 

Price of carriage 2 of, per fhoufand pound for each league, 

Cbagny, —Mosul, cube of four feet, 13 Iivres to 16 Iivres, 

Iron ; tier of wheels yf the pound and 8/i for the nails. Price of iron 
1 liard, 

MouJhu, —Cord, two to a coche, 30 Iivres, Charcoal 3 If* to 3/ the Englifh 
peck Iron 1 hard under per pound. Caft ditto 3/i 

Clermont, — Cord three feet eleven inches, by feven feet four inches circumfe¬ 
rence; price 6 iivres, about one-fourth of a Paris cord, - 

Charcoal af the pound. 

Fix *—Iron 5 ^f the pound, 

Montilmart *—-Charcoal f the hundred pound. 

Pierre Latte , — Wood 2 c/, the hundred pound, 

Avignon *—Wood iSf to 20 f the hundred pound. Charcoal 3 Iivres the hun¬ 
dred pound, 

Tour d’Aigues, — Charcoal 45^ the hundred pound. 

Marfeille* —Wood 3 Iivres lyf for three hundred pound, and 8/! carriage from 
the fhip. 

In winter the fame, 5 Iivres, Charcoal, by fhipping, $of the quintal, one hundred 
and twenty pound ; by land yof 

Lyon,~Odk r the moeul, three feet eight inches fquare, 23 Iivres. 

General average, - 

To thefedata may be here added, that the woods and forefls of the kingdom amount 
to 193850,515 acres, and that the average annual produce may be reckoned 14s. an 
acre. It here appears, that the average price per cord, of one hundred and forty cubi¬ 
cal feet, is 30 Iivres, 

The price of wood has rifen confiderably in France, Price of the lignier, equal to 
two Paris voies, at Botirg, in Brefle. 

In 16S8, - - 3 liv, of* 

1718, ’ ^ 3 12 

1748, - - y 10 

1778, . - 90 


30 


1789, 


21 


The fcarcity of wood in France, as marked in this rife of price, has occupied at leaft an 
hundred pens during the laft ten years: almoft all the cahiers complain heavily of it, and 
in that of the clergy of Meaux, they call it a real calamity. There is hardly a fociety of 


* Olftrvaiitms fur P Jgricvkure, par Ma. Varenne de FenJIle. 
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agriculture in the kingdom, that has not offered premiums for memoirs that fiiould ex¬ 
plain the caufes of fuch an alarming want, and point out the belt means of remedying 
it. The*opinion is univerfal; I have met but one mind upon the topic, which, confider- 
ing the talents for political ceconomy, furprifed me a good deal; for I mult declare 
myfelf of a directly contrary opinion, and venture to affert, that the price of wood is too 
low in France; that it has not rifen fo rapidly as it ought to have done; and that all 
ideas of encouragiug plantations, to prevent a further rite, are ignorant 3nd inifchievous, 
and founded in a total mifconception of the fubjeCt, for want of combining thofecircum- 
ft a rices which bear upon the queftion. The rent of arable land, in France, calculated 
feparately, and rejecting the parts left watte, and in negleCt, is 15s. yd. an acre $ but 
the rent of woods is only 12s. How then in common fenfe can any one complain of a 
price of wood, which, inftead of being at its prefent rate an injury to the confumer, is 
actually a material one to the landed intereft, who do not make by their woods nearly 
what they would do by the land if it was grubbed, cleared, and converted to cultiva* 
tion; and 1 am fo well perfuaded of this, that if I was the poffefforof woods in France, 
I would mod affundly grub up every acre that did not grow upon land impracticable 
to the plough; and I fhould do this under the firmed conviction that my fpeculation 
would be profitable. If tillage improves, and freed from tithes and inequality of taxa¬ 
tion, no one can doubt but it will improve* the price of wood ought to rife very con- 
fiderably to prevent landlords, who are well informed, from grubbing up; and let it 
be confidered how vad a premium there is to induce them to fuch a conduct, in aU 
woods where the growth is ancient, as forty, fifty, fixty, and a hundred years, at which 
age many are found in France; the money which the fale of fuch would produce, placed 
at filtered, and the land converted to tillage, would in mod in dances treble, and even 
quadruple, the revenue to be gained from the fame land while cropped with wood. Nor 
is it to be forgotten, that frefh wood-land is generally fertile, poffefling dores that, with 
good management in refpect to cropping, may be made to lad at lead twenty years, 
and in foine meafure for ever. We may fafely determine that the price of wood is not 
rifen to a fair par with other land produ&s, until it can no longer be the intered of the 
land owner to grub up, and till woods yield as good a revenue as the lands around 
them, well cultivated. It is an undoubted fact, that the price is not yet rifen near to 
luch a par. 

There is yet another, and equally unquedionabl'e proof, that the price of wood is 
much too low’ in France, and that is the coal mines, found in almoft every part of the 
kingdom, remain for the greater part unworked; and that the people burn wood even 
in the immediate vicinity of fuch mines ; I was myfelf ferved with wood at all the inns, 
at and near the coal mines wrought, of Valenciennes, Mont-Cenis, Lyon, Auvergne, 
Languedoc* Normandie, Bretagne, Anjou, &c. &c. Is it poffible to fuppofe that this 
would be the cafe if wood was rifen to its fair par with other commodities ? 

The conclufion to be drawn, from this ftate of fads, is fuffidentiy clear, that the le- 
giflatpre ought not to take any fteps whatever to encourage the production of wood, but 
leave it abfolutely free to rife gradually to that fair price to which demand will carry it; 
and that the focieties and academies of agriculture, compofed of citizens, that is to fay, 
commonly of mere confumers, uninterefled in the production, ought to ceafe their un- 
]iift and impertinent clamour againft the price of a commodity which is much too cheap. 
Whenever the price of wood rifes too high-, coal mines will every where be effectually 
worked, and the people in fight of them molt afluredly will not burn wood. 

We have of late had, in Lngland, the fame vulgar apprehenfion of a want of wood, 
especially for fhip building, which has difgraced France. No wonder timber has been 
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destroyed in both kingdoms, while the price was inadequate to the expence of railing it. 
Timber for fliip building, as well as cord-wood, fhould at leaft bear a proportion with 
corn, meat, butter, wool, &c. which the ground might yield if not occupied in a differ¬ 
ent manner. The comparifons made are by landlords, who look only at rent, but the 
national interefls require that produce fhould be conluked. The argument commonly 
uftd, by the proprietors of the landes of Bourdeaux, againft cultivating them, is, that 
they yield at prefent, in pines, a better rent in refin than they would do for cultivation, 
which is certainly true, if the culture introduced was not good ; but what a lofs to the 
nation to have lands employed to yield, like all the woods of the kingdom, a grofs pro¬ 
duce of 16 livres per acre, inftead of 40 livres, the produce of arable land ? Thofe 
who contend for encouragement to planting, becaufe wood is dear, call for the marvell¬ 
ous improvement of converting land, which now yields 40 livres, to the date of yielding 
16 livres! It is juft the fame in England; our focieties offer premiums for planting, 
and, as far as thofe premiums are claimed, or induce men to think planting an improve¬ 
ment, they are attended with the mil'chief and abfurdity of preferring a fmall to a great 
produce. There are trails of mpradlicabk land, I will not fay wafts, becaufe nine-tenths 
of our wafte lands, like thofe of France, are fufceptible of cultivation, and therefore it is 
a public nuifance to plant them : it may be profitable to the landlord to plant quick 
growing trees, becaufe he confiders only rent, but focieties and the nation lhould look 
at produce, and confequently difcourage all planting. 

The common argument, that is founded on the fuppofed neceffity of a Royal Navy, 
I fhould be forry to beftow three words upon; for I hold every idea of a great naval 
force to be founded on very queftionable theories. Injurious to other nations in its ob- 
jefl, which is that of extending to the molt diftant parts of the globe, the mifehievous 
effects of ambition, and all the horrors that attend the fpirit of conqueft, when flowing 
from the worft fpirit of foreign commerce. A great navy affords the means of fpread- 
ing what may to Europe be called a domeftic quarrel to the molt diftant regions of the 
globe, and involving millions in the ruin of wars, who are in jufliceas unconcerned in 
the difpute as they are removed by diftance from the natural theatre of it. And what¬ 
ever commercial neceffity, founded upon the worft principles, may be urged in the fop- 
port of it, yet the expence is fo enormous, that no nation, it is now well underftood, 
can be formidable both at land and lea at the fame time, without making efforts, that 
throw our own burthens, by means of debts, on our innocent pofterity. Mr. Hume re¬ 
marks, that the Britifh fleet, in the height of the war of 1740, eoft the nation a greater 
expence than that of the whole military eftablifhment of the Roman Empire, under 
Auguftus, while all that deferved to be called the world was in obedience to his feep- 
tre; but in the late war, the expence of our fleet amounted to more than the double of 
what attracted the notice of that agreeable and profound politician, for the naval ex¬ 
pence of 1781 arole to 8,603,884!. 

The ambition of ftatefmen is ready at all times to found upon a great commerce the 
necefiity of a great navy to protect it; and the next ftep is, the fuppofed neceffity of a 
great commerce to fupport the great navy ; and very fine arrangements, in political 
■ceconomy, have been the confequence of this mifehievous combination. The delufive 
dream of colonies was one branch of this curious policy, which coft the nation, as Sir 
John Sinclair has calculated, two hundred and eighty millions! Rather than have in¬ 
curred fuch an enormous expence, which our powerful navy abfolutely induced, would it 
not have been better had the nation been without commerce, without colonies, without a 
navy ? The fame madnefs has infefted the cabinet of France; a great navy is there alfo 
confidered as eifential, becaufe they have in St. Domingo a great colony; thus one 
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nuifance begets another. The prefent century has been the period of naval power. It 
will ceal'e in the next, and then be confidered as a fyliem founded on the fpirit of com¬ 
mercial rapine. 

But whatever necefiity there may be for navies, there is none for railing oak to build 
them, which it is infinitely better to buy than to cultivate. There is no profpeCl of ex- 
bauHing the oak of the north, of Bohemia, Silefia, Poland, Hungary, and the territories 
on the Adriatic, for centuries to come; the price will rife as carriage becomes expen- 
five, but the fupply will remain for ages. So long ago as the beginning of the laft cen¬ 
tury, we ufed fir for building, from the fcarcity of oak * ; and notwithllanding the im- 
menfe confumption fince, the countries that fupply it proiuife to continue that fupply for 
five centuries to come. 

A veffel of the firft rank is faid, in France, to demand fixty thoufand cubical feet 
of timber t J but a later account makes it much more confiderable. 


- 

Quantity in a Ship 
ofn6 Guns, 


Quantity in a 
of 74 Guos. 

Cubical feet,—Firft fpecies. 

77*520 

— 

47*356 

Second ditto. 

39,840 

— 

16,161 

Third ditto, 

*396 

-- 

12,300 

Fourth ditto, 

1,250 

— 

1,780 

Fifth ditto. 

180 

— 

l 9 

Plank, 

* >995 

“ 

*>497 

Fir, 

126,681 

— 

79» II 3 

8,449 

— 

6 * 3381 


The common price of oak 3 livres the foot. 

I cannot quit the fubjefl: of woods without remarking, that many of the nobility, 
in France, have given that attention to the introduction of exotic trees, which would 
have been a thoufand times better applied to improving the agriculture of their dift rifts; 
I faw many places, the owners of which affeCted to make a reputation by their ever¬ 
greens, and other plantations, while living in the midfl of lands, under a cultivation 
difgraceful to the kingdom, and the fame even on their own farms. For one fol that 
France will ever be improved by their exotics, it was in their power to have improved 
her many louis, by very different exertions. 

Chap. XXVIII.— On fame (Economical Practices in France. 

SOME fcattered minutes, not abfolutely ufelefs may perhaps better be thrown 
together than burnt; for ingenious men fometimes catch hints from a flight mention 
of praftices, and apply them to ufes not at firlt thought of. 

Building. 

Languedoc. —Montauhan to Touhu/e.—At a brick-kiln, obferve that they bum 
only faggots of vine-cuuings. 

* “ And now of late, for want of other timber, we begin to ufe fir for building of houfe9. M An Old 
Thrift newly revived, or the Manner of Planting, leic by R, C. 410. 1612. Black letter. P, J. 

Recherches fur la Ho mile d* Engrais- Tom, iu p. *5. 

£ Encyclopedic Mcihodiquc. 410- Marine. Tam, i. part t» p« i6j« 

vol* iv* 3 V Bag* 
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Bapiere Ac Litcbon .^-For building the new bathing-houfe ere&ing here, by the ftatas 
of Languedoc, they work the lime (burnt from a fine blue hard Hone) with gravelm- 
ftead of fund, of which they have none in the country; andj on examination, I found 
this gravel to be a true lime-Hone one, the fame fo often mtt wnh in Ireland. I could 
not find that the mortar was the harder or better for this; bu:, on breaking, rather 
fofter than that of land. They have here a very effectual method of cementing ffone * 
when fquared blocks break, they join them very eaftly, by.applying this cement - - 
refin, three-fourths; fulphur and wax, one-fourth; powdered Hone, of the fort to 
be joined, enough to give it the right confidence when melted This holds the Hone 
fo firmly together, that the folid part will break rather than at the junQion. 

Normandy. —Carcnhm to Cvutanca .—They bull here the bell mud houfes I have 
any where feen ; very good ones, of three Ilories, are tnus raifed : and considerable 
offices, with large barns. The earth and firaw well kneaded together, are fpread, 
about four inches thick, on the ground, cut in fquares of nine inches, and thefo toffed 
from a fliovel to the man on the wall, who builds it; it is finiflied, layer by layer, 
and left for drying, as in Ireland ; the layers three feet high, and the thicknefs of the 
walls about two feet ; they male them projecting about an inch, which thev cut off, 
layer by layer, perfectly fmooth; if they had the Lnglifh way of white-wafliing, they 
would look as well as 'our lath and plaffer houles, and be vaitly better and wanner. 
In good 1 oufes, the doors and windows are in Hone work. 

Bertwy .—Mud walls to inclcfe gardens, and for fruit, well built and thatched at 
top. 

Champagne — Epcrnay.^ Monf. Paretclaine's new oak floor, which is the common 
fafliion of France of lhort fcanthugs, in a fort of Moiaic, cods 43 tiyrcs, the fquave 
toife of fix French feet, including joifts and all. They are dove railed along the tides, 
but nailed at the ends, the nails knocked in, and a plug of wood driven in and plain¬ 
ed off. 

Lime. 

'Languedoc-— Bagnere de huehen. — The lime kilns here, while burning, have a 
remarkable fnie-1 of burning fulphur, from tlie quantity of that mineral uitb which 
the lime-Hone is mixed. They build their kilns oval, fuelling in the middle, with a 
mouth, not quite at the bottom, where they put in the wood ; the upper part is co¬ 
vered with Hones, in order to keep the heat in. They are twenty-four hours burning, 
the lime. When burnt, Hop the mouth ciofe, and leave it to cool, which takes three 
days; after which, they take the lime out. A kiln holds four hundred feptiers, 
which may be fuppofed the feptier of Paris. They C&rry, with a pair of oxen, but two 
formers. Sell it at 4 of. to 45 f. the feptier. Such a quantity of lime lakes fix hun¬ 
dred faggots to burn, and a'little other wood. 

Flanders.— Armmiieres to MwitcajfcL — Heaps are lying in fome of the fields, rea¬ 
dy for fp reading. It is burnt in the country. 

Maine. — La i'lcche to Le Mans. Lime burning; the price ^ livres the pipe, pf 
two barriques. 

Beaumont.- —L:me-flone plentiful, yet lime 10 jivres the pipe. 

'Ain,gon to 1 L,turn. —Lime-Hoik- every where, yet lime 16 livres the tonneaux of 
two ; ipes. 

isouRDOKNOis. — Moulins .—Lime 55 f the poincon, thirty inches high and twen¬ 
ty-two da meter. 

VivARA S,— Fraddles .—Lime 9/. die meafure of ilihty-two pounds. 


Fences. 
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Fences. 

Normandy.— Pays de Caux. —The fences here referable more the double banks 
and ditches of Ireland than any I have fecit: parapet banks are thrown up out of a 
double ditch, hoped; and upon them are planted a hedge, and one or two rows of 
trees ; and the foil is fo rich, that all thrive to filch a pitch, as to form hedges forty 
or fifty feet hi eh, and perfe&ly thick. By means of feme fmall inclofures of this fort 
around every houfe, every habitation is a redoubt, and would make the country very 
ddenfible, for a Iniall army again ft a great one. 

Font L’E'vequs .—Many of the rich paflures here are fo well fenced, that one can no 
more fee through a imgle hedge, than through a wood; yet there are many willow's 
in them, with only a mixture of thorns and bramble; but they are fo well trained, 
and of fitch a luxuriant growth, as to be impenetrable to man or bead. 

In fencing little is to be learned in France, yet a confiderable portion of the king¬ 
dom is inclofod. In England we have carried that art to a perfection of which the 
French know little- It is only in a few di Oriels, where .gates and ftiles are regular; 
in others, a few bullies put in a gap fupply tbe place. Whenever the French have 
invefled in their agriculture, the films it ought to attract, at leaft three or four thou- 
fand .millions of fores more than in at prefenr, thefe objects will receive an attention 
which they have not yet commanded. They are by no means unimportant; and as 
far as connect'd wkhincjofiitg, in general, are eflential to prufperity, 

Fiji} Ponds . 

Sologne.—T his province abounds very much with ponds of all fizes, which let at 
from 5 livres to 12 livres the arpent. ; 

Bourdqnnois, - Moulins .—Through every part of this province, which I few in 
trolling it, in two directions, the number of filh ponds is very confiderable. The 
country, though in exrenfive views fiat to the eye, is, on a nearer examination, found 
to iwell into a variety of gentle inequalities, which form vallies, with fmall brook^, 
fprings, or ftreams, in them, as eligible for a refidence, and agreeable to the eye, as 
it would be beneficial to cultivation, if they knew how to apply them. Mounds are 
made acrofs thefe little vales to form ponds; and there are mills at their heads, 
when the II reams are confiderable enough. Thefe ponds are from two or three to ten, 
twenty, and thirty acres, and ferae a great deal more. They are all filhed regularly 
every fecond or third year, anil the filh fold, at fo much a thoufand, to the merchants, 
who fend them, by the Allier, Loire, canal of Briar?, and Seine, to Paris. On one 
e ate, 1 law eight ponds, that paid 800 livres; on another, four paid 800 livres; and on 
a farm oi about four hundred acres, four ponds paid icoo livres. Water deceives one 
fo much in guefiing the fu per ikies, that 1 may be erroneous (for nothing is meafured 
in this province ; but I fhould guefs, that land underwater paid 20 livres an acre at 
leaft, infteadof ■> livres, which is the more common net produce of the country; and at 
the fame time that the proprietor receives this fuperior benefit, his table is, by terms 
of the contract with the merchant, who flocks the ponds himfeif, allowed, to be amply 
fupplied. 

Bresse.—T he ponds of this little province and Dombes, cover fixtyfc leagues 
fijuare of country, and are found terrible to population, from the effeft they have 
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on the climate *. In 1764, ponds in France generally let at 5 livres to 7 livrcs per 
arpent t- 

The management of ponds is vaflly better undernood in France than it is in Eng¬ 
land, both as to flocking, adapting the fort of fifh to the foil, clearing the ponds, empty¬ 
ing, fifiling, &c. &c. J11 all Catholic countries, fifh is of more importance than in 

Protellant ones, and this occafions more attention being paid to them. 

Leaves. 

Lancuedoc. — Gathering, the end of July, leaves of mulberries, for feeding 
cattle. 

Porrou.—See them gathering elm leaves for cattle, particularly for mules, the firfl 
week in September. 

Tour aine.—C lipping elm trees to feed cows, in September. 

Near Clarey, they gather the vine leaves in September; we faw them fpread, in 
large quantities, by the fides of the roads, with many women, girls, and boys, gather¬ 
ing and drying ; they are for winter provender for their cows; this cuftom is gene¬ 
ral through the country. They make an infufion of thefe leaves in hot water, by 
boiling them with fonte bran; which mixture they give to their cows, in fnowy or 
frofly weather, with ftraw. Was a cow fed with leaves alone, it would require eight 
or ten arpents to fupport a cow the whole winter ; they reckon them very beneficial 
' for this ufeful animal. Leaves are fometimes fold, in which cafe, fuch a heap dry as 
would equal thirty pounds of hay, fells for 2 of. but all this varies according tq the 
year. An arpent produces feven or eight times that quantity. 

Isle of France. —Among the winter provifion which Monf. Crette de Paluel, 
of Dugny, makes for his flieep, is that of faggots, cut in fummer while in full 
leaf, and houfed as foon as dry : thefe he has found to be of confiderable ufe, and to 
anfwer the purpofe perfectly well. When given to the flieep they pick off every leaf 
carefully. Such a practice well deferves attention in England. 

Dauphine'.—A bout Montclimart the leaves of all mulberries are gathered in No¬ 
vember for feeding Iheep. A gentleman, near the fame place, feeds a flock of Spanilh 
and half bred flieep, with faggots cut in fummer from full leaved trees. 

Provence. —The prefident de la Tour d'Aigues making elm faggots, in Septem¬ 
ber, for his flieep; a common practice: poplar alfo and oak; indeed all forts are 
thus applied. Olives are alfo excellent; one of twelve years growth will thus yield to 
the value of 12/ j every fecond year, on good land, more than the expence. 

For the better understanding this lubjeQ: I beg to refer the reader to an excellent 
and ufeful memoir on the fubjefl;, by Mr. Profeffor Symonds, infer ted in the Annals 
of Agriculture , vol. i. p. 207. } 

This is one of the (economical practices of France, which well deferves imitation in 
England : not gathering leaves, for 1 queftion whether it would anfwer the expence 
of labour, but cutting faggots in fummer inftead of winter; drying them like hay 
before binding, and then flacking and thatching for feeding flieep. I made a flack 
of them in 1789, but the two following winters were fo open and mild, that 1 could 
not experience the benefit. I ihall, however, make other trials on the practice, for 1 

* Obfirw* fur Udgrhuk. par Monf Varmnc de Fentile* p* 270. 

\ Chanvalon Manvel dm Champs, 1 2 mo, p* 363* 

t See alfo Mm, de la Soc* Roy, d' Jig. de Paris- 17%. TrimJIre d*ctc. p« it* 
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have not the lead doubt of irs anfwering as well here as in France. Leaves are very 
nouri filing, but aflringent, and wholeibme tor fiieep, and fuch (lores might' be got 
at eafily when the ground is covered with fnow, to the great faving of hay. Confi- 
dering the immcnfity of leaves that fall to wafte, in a woodland country, it is certainly 
an object that well deferves attention. 

lhrejhing. 

Roussillon.—Languedoc. —Through all the fouthem parts of this province, 
they tread out the corn with horfes and mules; a man in the centre of the threfhing 
floor, in the open air, drives them round, and other men fupply the floor, and clear 
away the ft raw. In fome eonverfation I had on this method, between Narbonne and 
Nifilm, I was affured that it was far preferable to the ufe of flails. That twenty-four 
mules or horfes, and twelve men, would depique, as they term it, one hundred and 
fifty feptiers of wheat in a day. That fome farms produce two thoufand feptiers 
of com; what would flails do for fuch a quantity ? I examined the wheat, and 
did not find it more damaged than with flails ; but the climate is to be remembered, 
which makes the grain much harder than any with us. Seeing fame flails going alfo, 
I demanded the reafon, and was told that the mafler would fometimes have particular 
parcels of draw thrdhed fo, to get the corn that was left in it, if he fufpe&ed too muck j 
at others the labourers defire to do it for [hemfelves, which is fometimes granted. 

Dauphine'. — Loriol. —But Monf. Faujas de St. Fond has tried threfhing the corn all 
at once with flails, and finds it much better than with horfes, &c. 

Monrejeauto Lann Mai/on. —The oats are all mown to the Handing com; one wo¬ 
man follows each fey the, gathers and lays them in gavels, ready to be bound after¬ 
wards in {heaves. 

Orange to A>vig?ioiu —The fame method of threfliing with horfes, &c. prevails here y 
and they flack their ftraw very neatly, plaftering at top with white clay, mixed with 
ftraw and water. 

Provence.— La Tour d' Aigues.— Seeing a large quantity of the Prefident's wheat 
fpread on cloths, for drying in the fun, and inquiring what it meant, I found it was 
waflied, as all is, of which the belt bread is made; owing, beyond all doubt, to the 
mode of threfhing, which renders it fo foul that this operation is neceffary. 

Chap. XXIX. — Of Tillage, and the Implements of Husbandry in Frances 

NOT an objeft of the firft confequence, but of too much importance to be ne- 
gle&ed by a farming traveller. In a climate in which the fun has power to burn up 
weeds, with only a fcratching of the foil, and in a territory where harfb, obftinate, 
churlifh days are almofl unknown, perfection of implements, and great powers of 
tillage, are not fo neceffary as in the lefs favourable climate and foil of England. 

Of the Tillage, and Laying of Lands. 

Picardie.— Calais. —Lands well and ftraight ploughed ; three horfes. 

Montreuil. All tuvn-wreft ploughs; which, from having two breafls, go alone at- 
moft as well as with holding; I faw a man leave his plough to chat with the driver of 
a load or bark, and tile five horfes went on and performed their work as well with* 
out as wit.1 him : the double breaft occafions the cutting double work. The man, 

while 
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while I held, if fora I out, told me that his mafter expected him to plough 30 mea lures 

ihno in the fummer. 

£• may .—A pair of horfes. 

Ajb$yi§£,— Very badly, with fourafles or two horfes. Feed their affeswilh hay ani 

oats _ * - . 

Piquigny .—Women ploughing with a pair of horles. 

■Pays de Beaijce.— 'loury ,—Do not give their firft ftirring Jo their fallows until 
Slay. Plough well, ft might, and clean. 

SoLOGNm— La Fcrte.- Plough their poor fands all on three feet ridges ; and'affert 
■that without them they fliould get no corn, as they preferve the fand front pbilk-ring 
in rains : this is an odd idea, as plaftering fuch {harp fand is ufually a means of im- 
provement; but ihowers here certainly hill with much greater violence than with us; 
their crops, however, arc lb beggarly as to give no weight to their opinions. Their 
teams of horles are kept out all the year, as they have the paHurage c.f the landlord's 
woods for them. What a barbarous fyftem ! Plough an arpent a day v.ith three. 
Plough alio with hx oxen, and this in land- 

To La Motts Bewvron .—Plough with eight bullocks, and on fand ! Buck wheat is 
given before winter, mixed vithoais; if alone, before it has had a fweat, it gives the 
cholic ; but afterwards, -alone fafe'iy. 

I pJonan k Tufdicr -.—For two years pall, chaff cut at the poll, of rye flraw, mixed 
with buckwheat, for horfes, and found excellent: the fcarcity ot forage alone drove 
them to this ufeful experiment. 

-La Lege .—-Through all Sologne the land is ploughed on to the two-bout ridge of 
three feet, and they never for it in any other way. 

Safaris. — Plough their Tandy gravels with fix to eight oxen, that are pretty good, 
felling for fix or {even krais each. 

Berry.— Vetfon .— Tillage all done with oxen, harneffedby the horns ; a pair draw 
a plough; fome are not bigger than our Alderney cows ; the furrow about four in¬ 
ches deep, but hardly to be called a furrow, fo irregularly and ill cut. They are now 
ploughing up oat Hubbles for wheat; an Englilhman can hardly conceive what work 
thev make; they give four of thefe wretched fcratchings for every crop. 

In 1 o r m a r«j .1 £. - Argent an. —Wretched ploughs drawn by four oxen. 

Limousin.— Limoges .—Plough throughout the province with oxen or cows, harneffed 
by the horns. 

OuitRCY.— PeUecoy. —Walked from the road to a peafant at plough with two cows, 
about as big as Alderneys; it is nor pofiible for an Englilh farmer to conceive how 
badly ; tre: ches three and a half or four inches broad, and two deep, were fcratched 
parallel to each other, and the earth driven alide by -two mould boards, foine one way, 
fome auGther; no coulter to the plough : they do about an Englilh rood a day, A 
ihim, where there are no Hones, and a Eentifli nidget, where there are, would do the 
work much more effectually, and ten times as quickly. But their burning fun deffroys 
weeds better than fuch tillage. Their hoeing is excellent and effective, and to this their 
crops are more owing than to their ploughing. 

Can fuels.—The lands ploughed as ftraight as in Suffolk ; all by oxen or cows. 

Languedoc. — A1 onfauha>!.~ Plough with oxen, without either reins or driven 

Tcuhnfe to St. Lyce .—The ploughs better, the mould boards being larger. The fields 
are thrown into Hetches or flat lands. Ploughs are ox-hoeing the vines, each ox walking 
in an interval with a row between them, and yoked with a Hiding yoke, to vary the ditlance 

from 
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from ox to ex, and hafketsat their mouths io prevent their biting the vines. The rows 
at live feet, and ihe plants at two, 

Mangeres ds Luc bon .— They ox-hoe the rows of their maize. Ail oxen yoked by the 
horns. 

Royssii.i.o-N.— BoUcgard to Perpigan .—Plough with mules yoked ; alfo with affes in 
the fame way. Eanh-boards of the ploughs are to the left. 

Liu. —Bay’s work of a man, his plough and team, 3 livres. 

Lais'gu ut>oc. Narbonne .—Of many ploughs now going (July) moft are drawn by 
mules in yokes; the plough’ beam fattened to the centre of the yoke; earth-board to 
the left. They plough well, 

Pexe?!(is to Montpellier. —The oxen all yoked by the horns. Ploughing olive grounds 
with one horfe; the plough of an odd conftruction, the beam dividing and forming 
fliafts for the horfe. 

IjEar.v.-- Pau to M,o?ieins and Navarehu .—All this country is ploughed with oxen 
that are good, and in good order. 

Guienne .—Agen to Aiguillon ,—Plough with very fine cream-coloured oxen, a pair 
to a plough. AH draw by their horns. 

Tonnehu —A pair of very fine oxen plough a journal a day ; that meafure contains 
33 - 75 ° fquare feet, and is to- the Englifh acre as 33 to 38. The plough beams all fallen 
to the yokes. 

To La Matte Landron .—They are now (Auguft) ploughing iur jarouche and forage,, 
(by the latt is meant oats for foiling), and are very attentive in the ordering and finifliing 
their lands, and covering the feed ; breaking the clods with a wooden beetle and rake, 
fo that the high ridges are brought down in fuch a manner as to admit the fey the, and 
at the fame time the f urrows are kept open. 

Barface .—They are now ox-hoeing their vines quite clean; and fee one piece of ofiers 
ox-hoed. 

Poitou.—A pair of oxen without eilher driver or reins. 

Tou jraine. — Montbaxon .—Horfe ploughs ; faddles on the horfes with a bar like a 
curricle, one from faddle to faddle, to which the beam of the plough attaches. A bad 
plan, as by this means the horfe does not draw from his fhoulders, where his ftrengtli 
and weight fie. 

Solog.m !■-. — Chambord .<—The poor finds of this country are laid on the three feet ridge 
cf two-bouts, and rye and buckwheat fown on them; the furrows are as wide as the 
ridges, and yield nothing but weeds. 

La Chapslle La Reins .— Hough with turn horfes, and no driver, yet the price per ar- 
pent is 5 hvres, one hundred perch twenty-two feet. 

Isle of Fran ce.— Mcllun. — Plough into broad flat lands, and very ftraight. Many 
ploughs with three horfes, one before a pair ; 110 driver. 

Liar.court. — In the general arrangement of their farms, they reckon three horfes to a. 
plou. h, though they never ufe more than two at a time; and a plough to feventy-five 
arp.-nts one and a quarter acre), twenty-five of which are-fallow; and a common calcu¬ 
lation here is 1300 livres rent per plough, which makes 20 livres per arpent. They 
nev r uled oxen until the Duke of Ljancourt introduced them from England. 

Pans to /’.Hers Coterets .— I’he whole way the lands are ploughed quite flat, with a 
turn-wrett -»heel-plough, and much of the wheat is overflowed, for want of furrows to 
carry (.fi the water from the late rains. 

11 cAK.UI-L» La Fere ,—Pour horfes in the ploughs, and no driver.. 
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5 /. Quentin to Cambray. —Thirty-five horfesto’a farm of eight hundred feptiers; and 
twenty hqrfes on one of four hundred. The latter proportion is feventeen on four hun¬ 
dred Enghfli acres. 

Flanders. — Si. Amand.— This fcafon (November t, 1787) the wheat here, owing 
to the excelfive rains, is put in as badly as pofiible. The lowed and wetted fields are per¬ 
fectly flat, and half of them, in parts, overflowed. Furrows are drawn, as marks for 
digging, which is doing, through all the country, with a narrow fpade of five inches 
wide, and eight long; thefe furrows are from fix to eight yards afunder, but done 
poorly, miferably crooked, and the whole unfightly. 

There is a minutia of labour and attention given to land in this country, which 
muff, in the nature of things, refiilt from that over-population, which is fodnd every 
where in France on fatal! properties. I faw many men and women hoeing up the land 
with great mattock-hoes, almoft a foot fquare, with long handles; by which they are 
lifted high, that in the fall they may cut four or five inches deep. They work by lines 
that mark out -beds, five or fix feet broad, along which other men dig out trenches, a 
full Epic deep, fpreading the earth over the beds. "Wheat feed is thenfown, and covered 
by a man’s drawing a wooden harrow over it: another follows with a hoe to cut clods, 
and level inequalities. I calculated in my mind what this would colt me in Suffolk, and 
I made it amount to 3I. 10s. per Englilh acre. Such operofe methods are not in prac¬ 
tice here, becaufe the labour which comes to market is cheap, fince fuch labour, like 
every thing elfe in Flanders, is what is commonly called dear: it fprings alone from the 
population that is attached to the poffeflion of land in property; and is, relative to any 
other country, a fyftem of trifling; a watte of labour not greatly better than picking 
ft raws. Perhaps it is owing to this over-population of the fields, that Flanders, with the 
richelt foifm Europe, cannot feed her own towns, but is forced to import large quan¬ 
tities of wheat from Artois and Picardie, where large farms enable thofe provinces to 
fpare to the wants of their more fubdivided neighbour. 

About four or five miles from Lille begins another method of laying their lands; it 
is that of ploughing them up in very broad high arched beds, of all breadths from four 
rods to ten or twelve. When inclofures are finall, a whole one is formed into but one 
land ; and in larger fields, there is a drain left at every parting furrow, which is either 
planted with a row of alders or willows, or dug into a trench and laid to grafs. In a 
land ten or twelve rod wide, the centres may rife four or five feet higher than the bot¬ 
toms of the furrows; the llopes on each fide very gentle and regular 5 and fo equal, 
that all water is effectually drained off. I difeourfed with fome farmers on this method, 
flaring objections and hearing their anfwers. They infill that no other method of lay¬ 
ing land dry is fo effective, cheap, durable, or commodious. That all the methods I 
mentioned are known and practifed in fome part or other of Flanders, but that all the 
belt hufbandmtn have one opinion, are united in thinking this mode fuperior to all 
others. That planting alders or willows (which are always kept low by conftant cut¬ 
tings), or having grafs in the furrows, are not neceffary parts of the lyitem, and that the 
furrows, in a few years after throwing up the lands, are as good as the reft ot the field. 
The neatnefs and regularity with which the fyftem is executed, is extraordinary; the 
borders, headlands, and fides of the fields, are fo dug away, that a finall one has the 
form of a feather-bed, the feathers of which are driven towards the middle. 1 never 
faw this fyftem fo well executed as here, though I have known it copied in England ; 
not in the highlands of many of our counties, which are on companfon a t>arbarous 
method, but in the practice of a few individuals who had feen the effect in Flanders. 

Armentiem* 
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Jrmentkris.— Palling ihis town, meet with another exertion of induftry, that deferves 
attention. Many hubbies were ploughed into beds eight or ten feet wide, and the fur- 
rows digging out, and the earth fpreading on the beds. I fuppofed this was for wheat, 
but on inquiry found that thefe fields were intended for beans. They leave the land, 
thus prepared, till March, and then plant without further tillage. As fpring tillage is 
thus avoided on wet land, the fyltem mult be admitted to be excellent. 

Mont Cojfcl to Berg. —The lands not railed fo high as thofe above defcribed, nor w ith 
equal {kill or attention, and this wet feafon (November) (hews the confequence of it; 
they cannot get on to their lands to fow wheat, but molt of the high lands are fawn, 
and fome of them green. 

Artois.— Litters to Bethune. —The lands broad and arched ; but gently. From 
Ardres to Bethune, all the way, the greafell attention to plough the laud the moment 
the com is carried, yet much is now uncut and ripe. 

To Arras. —They are now (Auguft 8,) ploughing the (lubbles of fucli corn as is 
carried, with one horfe, that walks, not in the furrow, but on the unploughed land, 
by the fide of it: the plough beam very Ihort, with a foot; no coulter; a well-cur¬ 
ved breafl and throat; but too w'ide in the heel: flir {hallow, and do not make good 
work ; do about a meafure a day. 

Normandy.— Rouen. —All the harrowing is done in this country by men leading 
manv hnrfes. I law one man leading feven horfes, each drawing a harrow : the horfes 
are tied one behind another, obliquely, fo as to be out of danger of the harrows. 

Bretagne.— Rennes —Plough with four horfes and a driver j or two horfes and 
two oxen. 


Vannes. —The common plough team, two oxen; always harneffed by the horns, 
and a little horfe, a mere poney, before them; if no horfe, the oxen are led by a wo¬ 
man. They ufe aukward, ill made, but light, wheel ploughs. 

Auvergnac .-—1 he farmers (metayers) have here the EflTex cuftom of digging away 
the borders and margins of ail arable fields, and carrying them on to the land, which 
they pra£tife very exa£Uy, as it is done in that county. 

Anjou.— Migniame .— They plough deeper, in common, than ever I faw in any 
part of either England or France; eight or nine, and even ten inches deep ; ufing fix 
or eight good oxen of the Poitou breed ; but it is done, in one refpefl:, badly,—their 
depth obliges them to carry a furrow a foot wide, yet their {hare is not fix inches; and 
they do every thing on four-feet ridge work. The great ftrength of the team is molt 
wanted for the roots of the fern, which are now lying about the land in heaps. 

La Fkche to le Mans. - They are now' ploughing fand land, very flowly, with four 
bullocks and two horfes. Prepofterous ! 

Normandy. — Beaumont .—Two bullocks and two horfes, to draw thirty bufhels of 
dung. J 

To Alenpn.- Plough with four or fix bullocks, or horfes, and a driver. 

Bcntay. —Wheel-ploughs; with two horfes, and no driver. The rich loams here 
are on broad lands, very well arched. 

Tofies. Wheel-ploughs; three horfes, and no driver. 

1 o Dieppe. Ditto; well ploughed, flat and deep, 
cu M*Mtier.—Nloni. Gibert, a confiderable farmer and proprietor, keeps 

fire acres r EngSi) hreehUndred arpentS of rich loa,n y da y ( three hundred and feventy 

Champagne.— Chalons to Ow.—Plough with one horfe. 
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To St. Mcnehould. —Plough with four horfes, without a driver; turn-wr eft ploughs. 
Lorraine. — Mars-la Tour to Metz. —Fallows dunged, after ploughing with fix 
horfes (July"). 

Lunevilk to Btamont .-—Broad lands, and lome arched, but no water-cuts, confe- 
quently the crops much damaged, whenever rain falls. Plough with four, fix, and 
eight horfes, cows, and oxen ; all mixed fometimes. 1 have feen women holding the 
plough, and a boy driving 1 wheels, but not turn-wreft. 

Alsace.— Saverne to Wiltehn.— Here is a remarkable cuftom, of both waggons and 
ploughs being driven by poftillions. 

To Strajbourg .—The lands broad and arched, as in Flanders. 

To Schekjlat.— The fame lands on the flat rich vale. 

Colmar to JJfcnbesm —Oxen here improve much on the preceding country: they are 
harneffed by the horns, drawing fingly in lines, and alfo mixed with horfes. 

To Befort .—Plough with a pair of oxen, without line or driver. Arched broad 
lands. 

Bourgogne.— Dijon. —Plough with fix horfes. 

Bourbon Fancy. —Plough with fix oxen, that draw by the horns. A level country ; 

a fandy gravel. . 

Bourbonnois. — Cha-vannes. —AH the arable thrown into one bout-ridges, about. 

fixteen inches broad. 

Auvergne. — Riomto Clermont. — Plough with a pair of oxen. 

Clermont to Itfoire.— Ploughing with oxen only; feme of them good; all draw by 
the horns. 

Fix to Le Puy. —Miferable ploughing ; the plough has one long handle ; and the 
man holds a long light pole in the other hand for a goad: a pair of liule oxen-. 
Daophxne'.— Montelmart. —Plough with two mules. 

There is no part of England where lands are laid fo neatly as in Flanders ; but the 
French have no other province that partakes of this perfection ; Allace is in a fimilar 
fyftem, but not fo well executed. In general the tillage of the kingdom is moft mr- 
ferably performed; and many of the provinces are, in this refpebt, lo backward, that 
to Englifh eyes they appear to be pitiably conduced. 

The principal queftion that arifes upon tillage is the comparative advantage of ufing 
horfes or oxen. Both have had their advocates. The principal opponents to oxen 
were the osconomiftes , that fanciful feet, of very worthy and ingenious men, who, bom 
their chambers at Paris and Yerfailles, offered opinions upon every part of the farmer’s 
bufmefs. They divided the arable lands of France into thofe managed in the great 
and little culture: in the former the tillage done with horfes; and in the latter, with 
oxen ; and as Flanders, Picardy, Normandy, &c. where horfes were in ufe, being alfo 
let at money rent, thofe provinces were neceflarily more at their eafe than Sologne, 
Berrv, Lunoufin, and others in the hands of metayers. This companion is often 
made in the writings of the czconomijhes , and abundantly more ftrefs laid on the nature 
of the team than it deferves ; they gave many calculations to ftiow, that horfes were 
more advantageous, but all founded on falfe data ; for they allowed only two horfes to 
a plough, but four or fix oxen, forgetting that in Guienne, Ouercy, part of Langue¬ 
doc, &c. a pair of oxen plough as well as any pair of horfes ; an omiffion this the more 
extraordinary, becaufe thofe provinces are among the belt cultivated in France: the 
diftrict of the Garonne is like a garden, and the oxen large, vigorous, beautiful, and 

in fine order, the very contrary of the miferable half ftanred bealts, defcribed by the 
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Marquis de Mirabeau, Monf. Du Pont, Du Quefnay, and other mconomlftes. The 
comparifon has been made in England with great accuracy; and the opinion now is, 
that oxen are the moil: beneficial and the moft profitable, and that a pair of good oxen 
will plough as much in a day as a pair of good horfes. The other oeconomical points 
of the comparifon are all in favour of oxen. 

But though the fuperiority, both in faving to the farmer, and in national benefit, 
is clearly in favour of oxen, yet there want improvements to be made in training and 
working them. Some ftep well, and move with as much freedom and activity on a 
walk as horfes, but this is not the cafe with the generality; they are trained to go 
too flowly, and demand, for light -work , more houj-s than horfes. This is certainly 
owing to negligence and idlenefs of workmen and farming fervants, for T am well 
perfuaded, from cireumfiances I have remarked ill them, that they are capable of 
great a&ivity and quick motion. I have had them of a large fize, which have taken 
leaps that no horfe in the world would attempt, a proof not of activity only, but of 
great mufcular ftrength. 

Accultoming them to more fpeed, even to a trot of five or fix miles an hour, is cer¬ 
tainly as practicable, in the cool climates of Europe, as it can be in the burning ones of 
Afia. The fa£t that they draw coaches at that rate, in the Ea(t Indies, feenis to have 
been long afcertained. The Targuzinian Tartars ride on their oxen *: the Nogay an 
Tartars, of Koundour, do the famef: MandelfloeJ rode on an ox part of the way 
from Agra to Delhi, that carried him feven leagues in four hours : in Kachemire they 
fad die, bridle, fhoe, and ride them as faft as horfes § ; they alfo draw their coaches: 
at Surat, in riding them, they take care their horns are not more than one foot long, 
to avoid being ftruck when flies bite; they never fhoe them but in rough places; in 
the caravan from that city, they carry three hundred to three hundred and fifty 
pounds |j: a camel carries nine hundred to one thoufand pounds : but in a late ac¬ 
count, of great authenticity, five hundred and fix hundred pounds is mentioned as the 
common load of a camel in croffing the Arabian defarts ** : the hackrees, a fort of 
coach, is drawn in Hindoftan by oxen j which, when well trained and managed, will 
maintain their rate againft horfes at full trot; thofe of Guzerat and Cambray are as 
large as Lincoln beans, and white ft: the oxen that are rode in Formofa, go as well 
and as expeditioufly as the bed horfes, by being trained young JJ: the Hottentots 
train oxen to gallop and even run down an elk 

If fuch quicknefs of movement could be given to the oxen of France and England, 
it would be a very confiderable objefl:, for it would get over the principal objection to 
them, and would at the fame time render them applicable to a great variety of ufes, 
to which at prefent they are never pul. 

Of the Implements of Hufbandry, 

Picardie.—T he harrow teeth of wood, all the way from Calais to Clermont. 
Turn-wreft ploughs, and bad. 

* TJbrandt Ides. Harris ’ Voyages, vol. it p. 936. f Rujfsa ; an Account of all the Nations which 

compofe that Empire, Svo. 1780. vol. ii. p. 8;. ' J Harris, vol i. p. 76+. § Ih. p. 814. 

and At Blanc’s Travels, p. 54. || Harris, vol. i. p. 827. lb. vol. ii. p. 883. 

** Vhtf. Tranf.\ ol. kxxi part. 2. p, I $6. Graft’s Voyage to the Eajl Indies, p. 249. 

-ft Grazier’s General Dcfcriplian of China, 8vo. vol. i. p. 226. 

JS Sjparmari’s Cape of Good Hope, 4.to. vol. i. p. 230. 
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Solognh. —The ploughs have all a broad double finned /hare, and double mould- 
boards, with wheels; the whole ill conltruded. 

Berry. —The plough very ill made; it has two fcraps of fomething like mould- 
boards, and a long ground-reft, at the end of which is an iron (hare, four inches wide, 
fomething like the fhim which they ufe in Kent for earthing up beans: a hole for a 
coulter, but I law none ufed. Nothing can be worfe than its work. They have alfo 
turn-wreft ploughs, fomething like thofe of Kent, but bad. Beyond Argenton, the beam 
of the plough fallens to the yoke of the oxen ; the plough has a chilfel-reft and point, 
and no other mould-board than two final! flicks, ftuck in it, with a circularly bent one 
behind; thefe flicks anfwered the purpofe of two mould-boards, but very badly; the han¬ 
dles fo low, that the body of the ploughman is in a bent pofition to hold them. 

Limousin. —The ploughs which I faw near St. George, &c. have one mould-board 
on the left fide ; the fhare long, and one and a half inch broad; the beam reaches to the 
yoke, and confequently faves traices. They plough better than in La Marche. 

Quercy.—T he fame long beams to ploughs that reach to the yoke ; have two very 
bad mould-boards; the fhare long and narrow, with no coulter; but the land excel- 
fively ftoney. 

Languedoc. — Montauban to Touloufe* —The plough much better than many I have 
feen in France; it has a broad coulter, and a fhort noted fhare; one mould-board, and 
that to the left; the plough beam, like many others, fixes to the ox-yoke. 

To Noe .— Meet waggons for the firft time; the wheels fhod with wood, that is, wood 
upon wood. The oxen all cloathed with linen agamft the flies, one tape under the tail 
and another round the neck. The price of thefe waggons new is 6olivres(2t. 12s. 6d,) j. 
they carry, with a pair of oxen, two calks of wine, containing four barriques, which is 
twenty quintals, or about a ton Engliih. Some pairs of oxen will draw forty quintals. 

Guienne —Ton?ieins.~The ploughs have very long hollow or fluted mould-boards 
for lifting the furrow, in order to make fharp high two-bout ridges. 

Angoumois. — Barbtfteux. —Wheel-ploughs, 

Isle de Franc a.—Meiun. —Large heavy wheel-ploughs, with breafts as wide and 
thick in the throat, as the heel is broad; mufl go very heavy for the horfes. 

Cmmerle. —Wheel-ploughs drawn by a pair of horfes. 

Dugny .—One of the befl implements I law in France, was the chaff-cutter of Monf, 
Crette de Paleuel; it confifted of two cylinders, with edges that worked into the vacan¬ 
cies of each other, and, fucking in the draw delivered.very rapidly, cut it into coarfe 
chaff; one man fed the machine, by fpreading the flraw on an inclined plane; and a 
boy drove a iingle horfe, which turned the machine. A tolerable mechanic, improving 
on the idea, would produce a much more powerful cutter than any yet invented. 

Flanders.— Lille* —Many waggons loaded with chalk Hones, &c. with the principal 
part of the load laid on the hind wheels, and a very finall portion on the fore ones ; a 
good fenfe that reproaches our barbarians in England. 

Artois. —The fhort feythe which ihey ufe through this province, and all over Flin¬ 
ders, is one of the moft ufeful implements that can be feen : they call it the pique : it is 
much like the reprefentation given by Mr. Walker .n the Annals of Agriculture, only 
the handle here is much fhorter; a man cuts an arpent a day'in general with it, and fome- 
times more ; he cuts and rolls into bottes an arpent of vetches; (called here, mixed with 
oats, dravin ;) and he cuts an arpent of any fort of white corn, others following to bind 
with ftraw bands made at home. This is a moft ceconomica 1 fyflem. The fhort handle 
of the pique is made to reft againlt the elbow j he holds it with the right hand only, or 

rather 
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rather hand and arm; and in his left he has a (lick with a hook at the end of it, with 
which he draws or holds the corn in the right pofuion to receive the (troke. They ufe 
fcythes and cradles alfo for fome works. 

St. 0 trier .—That the pique is much eafier to work than a fey the, appears from women 
and even girls cutting (tout errps of tares with it. They give 43 f. per meafure of oats 
for cutting with the pique, and a uian does three-fourths per day. 

Normandie. — Harjleur. —I noticed here, what 1 may have often paffed, perhaps, 
without feeing it, a pierced roller behind and before a cart, which turns in the frame, or 
in the ladders, by which means a load is corded with a (mall handfpike, altnod in a mo¬ 
ment ; I have known fomething like it in the ladders of carts in England, but forget 
where; here they let down a cart behind by raifing the (hafts in the air, fet it againft 
a calk, and wind thecaik on to the cart, by means of the fore-roller, eafily and corn- 
mod oufly. 

Avranches. —Sea fand is drawn in this country in carts, by a horfein the (hafts, and 
another to lead, with two or three oxen between, and all in a line. About Carentan 
they attach the rope by which they draw, to the yokes of the oxen, confequently the horfe 
draws them down to ihe line of his own draught ; and their rope to the top of the pole 
between the two thillers, (when they are two,) confequently all draw the thill horfes 
down. A team of five, thus harnefied, does not draw more than from twenty to twenty- 
four bufhels of fea fand : the horfes are, however, poor fmall things; and no wonder, 
from the number of miferable gar ran (poney) (la (lions that iafeft every (table you enter. 
The oxen are better, but not large. 

Bretagne, — Varades .—They are now working their ridges, of three and four feet 
acrofs, with a great timber triangular machine, drawn by oxen, to anfwer the treble pur- 
pofes of harrowing, rolling, and levelling. 

Isle of France.— Brie. — Nangis. — Wheel-ploughs, and very good, except fingly 
the breadth, which is fixteen or eighteen inches, and in narrow lands lofes a fourth j 
it only wants to be taken in narrower, and left with the lhare projecting more from the 
throat. 

Champagne. — Mareuil .—Bad turn-wreft ploughs ; but have the Brie one, which 
they prefer when there are root weeds to cut. 

Rbeims .—Very light ploughs, with a broad (hare, and one earth-broad, but ill fet 
on; it has wheels on the beam which is* little more than a (tick. Women are 
ploughing. 

To C batons .—Many rollers every where ; an implement very uncommon in France. 

St. Menebould to Verdun. —Wheel ploughs that are not turn-wrells, with well turned 
mould-boards. This is among the bell ploughs I have feen in France. 

Lorraine,— Mars-la-Tour to Metz .—Broad (hare and good, but too wide at the 
heel; wheels. 

Pont-a Moufflon to Nancy. —Here, for the firfl: time, I met with waggons of a peculiar 
ftrufture, the fore wheels are within four inches as high as the hind ones, and are high 
enough to enable one horfe, for none are drawn by more, to convey eight hundred 
pounds, to one thoufand pounds. Ploughs fo wide at the heel that they are drawn by 
eight horfes. 

Alsace. — All through the part of Alface which I have feen, they ufe ploughs with 
low wheels; the (hare round and broad, and as wide on the land fide as on'that of the 
furrow, which i§ very erroneous, for they are not turn-wrells, but with fixed breads, 
turning the furrow to the left. 
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Bourbonnots.— Moidins. —Thecommon plough a turn-wreft one} but they have 
another for birring, called areou % without an earth-board. 

Auvergn E.—IJbire .—The plough only opens a flight furrow, into which the earth 
falls again, and buries nothing, and without a hot fun would kill nothing: the fhare a 
chiffel point, one inch wide at one end, and three inches at the other end for ftoney land, 
or for that which is free, turning it occafionally end for end. An earth-board on each 
Jide, L at not more than four inches high. 

Upon the implements in general, 1 may obferve that they will in all countries be pro¬ 
portioned to the wealth of the farmers. There is nothing in the kingdom comparable 
to thofe which we fee in every part of England, where the implements of hufbandry are 
carried to a perfection of which one fees nothing in any other country that I have view¬ 
ed. The right form and powers of all inftrutnents ufedin agriculture, depending very 
much on the application of mechanical principles, were proper objects for the attention 
of vhofe fcientific men that compote academies ; I do not know, however, that they 
have done any thing in this refpetl in agriculture, though fuch great exertions have been 
made in manufactures and (hip-building. At one period the ingenuity of mechanical 
genius in France was employed on agricultural tools; and then, as an ill bar would go¬ 
vern, nothing was thought of but drill-ploughs and horfe-hoes. Fortunately all invented 
were abfolutel-y good for nothing, which threw fuch a difeouragement on the practice, 
that the foliy was but of (hort duration ; had they been better it would have lafted longer, 
and would have done fo much the more mifehief; for the drill hufbandry, at its beft 
efforts, is fitter to arnufe very ingenious gentlemen, who aim at great products without 
attending to expences, than to become the beady baple practice of a kingdom, in the 
hands of men who cannot eafily underhand refinements; and if they could under band, 
could much lefs afford them. Adopting beneficial courfes of crops, that will allow a 
great increafe of cattle and fheep; draining, irrigating, manuring; fuch objects are ap¬ 
plicable to common farmers, little and great; but the refinement of drilling, applicable 
but to certain crops and certain foils, isnotadapted to the mafsof hufbandmen, by whofe 
.more plain exertions mankind muff be content to be fed. 

Chap. XXIX.— Of Manures and Manuring in France. 

Picardie, —THROUGHOUT this prpvince, mob of the way from Calais to Cler¬ 
mont, the dung is now (May) carried out and ploughed in upon the fallows; it is in a 
long brawy bate, and not one-fifth part rotten; nor half of it ploughed in. 

Pays de Beauce.— - Toury. —Many pits of white marl in this rich plain of Beauce, 
quite to Orleans; the fine loam four or five feet deep on it. They fpread it on their 
lands, but the quantity very final], nor did I fee any figns of old pits. 

Sologne. — ha Motte Beuvron. —The rye-bubbles are (May) collected in heaps on 
the land, having been left fo all winter, to prepare it for rotting for manure. Surely 
they might find a better way of doing it; houfing their flieep, as they do, at noon as well 
as night. , 

Limousin.— Ufarch, —Colleft leaves to make manure with. 

Languedoc. — Ni/rnes io Ouijfac. —In cultivating waftes, or old neglected pieces, 
they pare and burn; alfo collect turfs and clods in heaps, on faggots of box-wood, which 
they turn. 

Lann- Maifon io Bagnere de Bigorre. —Cut from their waftes much fern, which they 
fpread on their cultivated lands, and, fetting fire to it, find the afhes equal to a dunging* 
They alfo cart much to their flables and farm-yards, to make dung with. 
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Gascoigne, — 5 /- Palais to Anfpan*— Pafs three or four lime-kilns, which my guide 
affures me are employed in burning for manure, to improve the wades that abound fo 
much in this country ; and l faw feveral heaps near houfes, without any figns of build¬ 
ing going forward, 

A general practice through thefe mountains, and almofl to Bayonne, is that of ma¬ 
nuring for raves, with the afhes of burnt ft raw* I obferved ieveral fields quite black; 
and, demanding what it was, my guide told me of this common practice here; afterwards 
I faw them ft rewing ftraw thickly over land, part of which had been already burnt on. 
They do this on a wheat-ftubble ; but not thinking that ftubble enough is left, they add 
much wheat ftraw, and fetting fire to it, burn the weeds as well as the ftraw, and clean 
as well as manure the land. With fuch quantities of fern on all their extenfive waftes, 
I afked why they did not burn that, and keep their ftraw ? The reply was, that fern 
makes much better dung than ftraw, fo they burn the ftraw in preference. As foon as 
the operation is over, they plough the land, and harrow it in rave feed. One large field, 
thus treated, I faw ploughing for that crop. They both hoe and hand-weed the raves, and 
have them fometimes very large ; many as big as a man's head, Ufe them for oxen. 

Fteurange to Leitmre*-* Chop their ftubbles exactly as in Suffolk, driving it on with 
their foot: they gather it for making manure. 

Touraine.— St . Moure. — Here we found a greater exertion in hufbandry than is 
commonly found in France, that of marling. We faw feveral large heaps of white 
marl, and at one of them four or five carts at work, each with three horfes. It is found 
almoft every where under the country, at the depth of three to five feet ; the foil on 
which they lay it, is a good loam; adheflve, but not clay. 'Ihey draw it up by buck¬ 
ets, which is a Angular practice for fuch flight depths. The marl is In fame pits white* 
In others yellowifh, which is reckoned the beft ; it is very foft and fat to the touch. 
They fpread twelve cart loads per arpent, of one hundred chaine^ each twenty-five feet 
fquare, fixty-two thoufand, five hundred feet, or more than an acre and half; and it 
lafts good about twenty-four years. The landlords, on leafes of nine years, pay the 
digging, and the tenants the carting. Of the yellowifh fort they do not fpread quite fo 
much as the white. The fame account was given at Montbazon ; they fpread it-on the 
fallows, after two ploughing^; and having ploughed in the marl, manure it with dung* 
and fow wheat. Make compofts atfo of marl and dung mixed, 

Orleans to Petiviers,— Under the greater part of this country there is abed of imper- 
Fe£t marl, which is over the calcareous ft one of which the roads are made. The 
farmers fpread this marl on their lands, at the rate of ten imiheraux per arpent, which 
jafts twelve years ; fome, better than the reft, has been known to la(t thirty years. 

Isle de France^— Liancourt*— Within two leagues of idancourt, there is a naviga¬ 
tion from Paris, bur no idea, in any part of the country, of bringing manures; no won¬ 
der ; for they carry flour thither by land carriage; even the millers, who fend it regu¬ 
larly, do the fame. 

Sojssonois,— La Fere .—A vaft excavation made in a hill, by digging and burning 
peat for manure: great heaps of the afhes now here. The price* the fanners give is 22Jl 
per meafure, that holds fixty pounds of wheat, fifteen of which they fpread upon an ar¬ 
pent. The effett is very great on all kinds of plants. This peat is unlike any I have 
feen, refembling an Imperfeft coal; and the being found, not on a plain, but on hills, 
for 1 law feveral, and all equally on elevations, dtftinguifh it remarkably from the peats 
o England. The mine of this hill is nearly exhaufted, as the common red loam of the 
country now appears nearly all around it. 

Flaneurs*. 
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Flanders. — Lille .—See many loads of urine and night-foil carrying into the couiu 
try, by the farmers, for manuring their lands with. It is loaded in calks: each waggon 
carries ten tomieaux of about half an hoglhead Englilh, They lay from fixteen to twenty 
upon a quartier of land, at the expence of 7 livres: ufe it for cole-feed, wheat, flax, 
&c. and find it equally excellent for all forts of crops. 

Armoniieres to Monteqffhl .—Holes are dug in the lides and corners of many fields, 
for receiving the urine and night-foil, which is brought from every town, in calks, and 
kept again(1 the feafon when it is wanted. Some have fmall roofs built over, to ex¬ 
clude the fun, wind, and rain; and others covered with ftraw. The mod com-ft and 
uever-ceafing attention with which they procure and ufe this manure, deferves the great- 
eft commendation* 

7 0 Berg. —A good deal ofland chalked as well as dunged, and ready for wheat. The 
chalk is in large hard lumps, but broken and fpread molt curiouflv ; more evenly than 
ever I beheld any thing fimilar in England ; where the rough and unequal manner in 
u hich marl is rather tumbled than fpread over the ground, is a reproach even to 
our bell farmers, who permit thofe labourers, whofe families are fupported hy poor- 
rates, to execute their work in that manner, to earn ten Ihillings a week inltead of 
eight. 

Normandie. —Throughout the part of this province which I have feen, they gather 
their wheat ftubhles, and even bundle it in llieaves: they chop it with an inltrument 
fomething like a crooked feythe, fixed at the end of a handle of fix or feven feet long j 
but do it much flower than in England, with a common feythe 

Jfigrty. —Here, for the firlt time in France, I faw comports of dung and earth 
made. 

Carentan ,—Ufe fea-fand for manuring their patlures, fpreading twenty loads per 
verge, each load twelve to fixteen Englilh bulhels, The verge equals ninety-fix Eng- 
lilh perches. Mix it alfo with dung. 

To Cottfances, —Manuring with fea-fand continues hither. 

A-vranches. —And hither they have banked out half the river, which is a fmall arm 
of the fea, in order to build a bridge ; and the countrymen are digging out the blue fea- 
mud, and carrying it away to confiderable diftances. 

Bretagne. — Do! to Cembourg, —Wheat-Hubbies gathered carefully ; and a great 
deal of fern cut now (September 1.) and in heaps. 

Hede .—From entering Bretagne, paring and burning every where pra£Ufed, but the 
heaps too large and too much burnt. 

Renr.es ,—d he farmers and gardeners buy the town dung, at 4 livres the load. 

BelleAJle to Morlaix .—The rough land of this country is reckoned to find fuel and 
manure: one of the reafons for almoft the whole of it being in fuch a rough favage 
ftate. 1 hey have an execrable cuftom, well adapted to perpetuate their deferts, that 
cf burning parts for allies, to carry to their good land. 

Morlaix Heaps of Hidl land on lays, ready to fpread for fowing wheat; the fame 
hi lbandi y is practifed on our oppofite coaft, in Cornwall. 

To Brejl. A moll excellent cuftom of going round all the inclofures with an inftru- 
menr between a feythe and a wood hook, for cutting up all grals, weeds, and rubbilb, 
on the banks and in the ditch* s, leaving them in heaps, and then carting them away for 
making litter and dung; a practice that cannot be too much commended. 

Cbaieaulin. Paring and burning, the origin of all the culture there is in Bretagne j 
and the ru.11 oi the province at the lame time* They pare two and a half and three 
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inches deep; and having exhaufted the afh?s by three or four crops, leave it to weeds 
for twenty years before it is fit to burn again. 

Onimperlay. —There is here a mod Angular hufbandty, of which T never faflr any traces 
before. It is to pare the rough land, and not to burn, put to pile it up in heaps regu¬ 
larly fquare, of about twenty-five or thirty cubical yards in each, and about four of them 
to an acre ; they are fquared up very neatly, and then the field is left for foitie time, to 
cover itfelf with a new herbage, which is free from furze and broom, but not quite fo 
from fern ; after a time, the heaps being rotten, they are carted and fpread, and the 
land cultivated. Sometimes they cultivate the land before they are fpread, as I fuw 
fome in pieces of buckwheat. Paring and burning is alfo pra£tifed. This method is 
inferior to burning; it does not equally deftroy grubs, vermin, and weeds ; and the dou¬ 
ble carting is a confidsrable expence. 

Vannes . —Thefe heaps formed in the fpring, and many will be fpread this year for rye. 
Here they confift of three-fourths or feven-eighths of turf, pared off from every hole 
and corner from commons and bad fields, and carried to the good ones; and if this ex¬ 
ecrable practice is of any antiquity, it will account for the barren and wretched ftate of 
the country. Every poor field is made good for nothing, and the good one cropped, 
in confequence, till it is a I mo ft as bad. Thefe heaps continue about Vannes in amazing 
quantities. 

Anjou.— Migniame. —The common manuring, ten loads of dung, each threethou- 
fand pounds ; but not more than four of Angers dung, night-foil, allies, &c. 

Maine. ~Lc Mans, —Marl is here ufed ; one hundred pipes are laid on a journal. 

Normandie.— j 4lemon .—Fallows all dunged, with fquare lumps of dung, quite 
black, as if call in a mould; and very thinly, not more than fix or feven loads an acre. 

Leffiniolc -.—Marl employed here ; or rather a hardifh imperfect chalk-ftone; drawn 
up in buckets; it lafts twenty years. Stubbles cut clofe and botted. 

Bernay to Elbmuf. —Mari. 

Rouen. —Monf. Scannegatty, Profeflor of Phyfics in the Royal Society of Agri¬ 
culture here, having oblerved, that, in calcining gypfum, it was apt,- for various 
ufes, to be unequally burnt, part being partially reduced to lime, and the reft not fuffi- 
ciently calcined, invented a furnace for the more equal diftribution of the heat; a vault 
pierced for the fuel, with a long channel beneath, for conveying air, and a door to the 
mouth of the furnace; at top, various holes by way of chimnies, for the fmoke to iffue, 
and which he clofes alternately. He knows when the gypfum is fufficiently calcined, 
by applying a cold bright iron to thefe holes ; it is mfufiiciently done while any humi¬ 
dity arifes. 

La Roche Guy on. —Elm leaves are found to make good dung, but not oak ones; tho 
latter take three years to rot fufficiently. 

Isle de France. — Nangis. — 7 ere are afs-men, who take marling to do for the 
farmers, at 18 livres per arpent (to Englilh acre as 32 to 38). Monf. de Guerchy, after 
water in a pond, nine crops of oats, and all good. 

To Meaux .—Long dung fpread and fpreading now (July 2), for wheat next year. 

Nei.f Moutier .—Manure their rich clays with the white marl found under them; 
which has the appearance of ccmfolidated pafte. They fallow for wheat, and manure the 
fallows in June, with long dung almoft in the ftate of ftraw; a method they contend 
warmly for; thinking that greater degree of putrefa&ion would be lofs of quantity 
and virtue. But there is a clrcumftance which feems in fact much to condemn this me¬ 
thod ; it is, that whale the wheat crops are to be ranked among the fineft in France, and 
would indeed make a capital figure in England, the oats and barley are wretched, in- 
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deed (foil confidered) below contempr. Does not thisfeem to prove, that the expofirion 
of the manure, through the year of fallow, to the fun, exhaufts it to the amount of the 
benefit which one crop would receive from it, and that the wheat has it at fecond hand* 
and the fpring com at the third ? 

Alsace. — Strafbourg. —Gypfum ufed as a manure for clover with fuecefs ; does beft 
on clayey lands j there are mills for pounding it. It is laid to laft good for fome time; 
two or three boiffeau, of thirty pounds of wheat per arpent of 24,000 feet between two 
and three bufhels per Englilh acre. If a quantity is ufed it fpoils the land* What 
myfleries are thefe about this manure! 

Btfort .—Manure with blue marl. 

71 ? IJle .—The dunghills here are the neatefl fpeftacles I have any where feen j the 
walls of them are twilled bands of ftraw, clofe and regular as a bee-hive* and fonie are 
covered at top with leaves and branches of trees to exclude the fun. Admirable! De¬ 
fer ving univerfal imitation. 

Dauphinf'.— LorioL — Box i in this country, is cut on the mountains, for manuring 
vines, by burying it frefh at their roots. For mulberries alfo it is excellent. Three trees 
were planted at the fame time, and in the fame foil, one with box* and the other without, 
and there is now no companion between them. 

M, Foujas de St. Fond has tried gypfum* on a large fcale* on fkndy land, for fainfoin, 
with great fuccefs, 

Provence *—Salon to St. CanaU —Dead olive branches and cuttings* are piled up 
with clods and rubbifhfcr burning, as in Catalonia. 

Tour d* Aigues. —Paring and burning is practifed every where \ and, as in Ireland, in 
corners, holes, waftes, and even ditches, to make heaps of manure for their cultivated 
lands. They are now ( September) burning every where. The common opinion is 
very much again ft it * but the President remarks that it has been praftifed here unin¬ 
terruptedly, probably for two thou land years, yet the land is no worfe than it has 
always been. 

The importance of manuring is well underftood in many of the French provinces: 
where faults are to be found* it is more for exhauftifig the benefit as fait as poili- 
ble, than for want of knowing the operation and effect. The beft farmers in Eng¬ 
land fpread manures for ameliorating crops, in order that the hoe or the fey the may 
cut off the weeds that are apt to ante in confequence *, and as fuch crops fupport cattle* 
the more manure is fpread the more manure is made; it is in arithmetical progreflionj 
on the contrary, when it is given for exhauding crops, as wheat or rye, the benefit is foon 
exhaufted, and theincreafe* fo valuable in the oeconomy of a farm, does not take place. 
By means of fpreadiag the dung for thofe crops that fupport cattle and Iheep, the live 
ftock of a farm may be always gradually increafing; and it is impollible they fhould 
increafe* without the farm improving, and corn itfelf augmenting by the ratio of the 
product arifing. 

Chap. XXX,— -An Englijh Farm cJlabUjhed in France . 

AMONG ihe mod interefting obfervatioos which the Duke of Liancourt had made* 
in the various vifits he paid to England, was that of the fuperiority to which the induftry 
of that kingdom w f as carried beyond the practice of France \ and above all, to what a 
degree of perfection agriculture had attained, founded on experiment* and inanifeft in 
an infinitely greater production of corn and of live ftock than is to be found in aJmoft 
any other country, extent and quality of foil confidered* Imprefted with this faft, ha 
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had long cherifhcd the hope of introducing into his own country this fource of increif* 
ing wealth, flowing as welt from the augmentation of produce, as from that of the peo¬ 
ple employed to raile it; but fenfible at the fame time, that the moft ufeful innovations 
could be Introduced by example only—a truth the more applicable to agriculture, frOm 
being practifed by men of final! fortune, little or no education, and consequently full of 
prejudices, and unequal to the purfuit of any practice* but that of the beaten track— he 
determined to attempt, as foon as it was in his power, an efiay of Englifh agriculture ; 
but as he was defirous of having his example followed, it was necefi’ary that tfyefe effays 
fliould be fo conduced as to enfure fuccefe* 

His friend, Mon, deLazowfkEs refideuce during three years in England, whither he 
confented to accompany the fons of the Duke, facilitated thefe means, Mom de La- 
zowlki, whom I had the pleafu-rt: of knowing intimately, acquired that knowledge in 
agriculture, which much inquiry, afiiduous application, and frequent conyerfatiou. with 
the beft farmers, could give to a mind very capable of, and much accuflomed to obfer- 
vation : he was likewife no ftranger to the projects of Monk de Liancourt; and in this 
in fiance, as on every occafion, his unexampled friendfliip made him eager to iecond his 
views, i 

In 1789, Monk de Liancourt, on becoming the proprietor of a large eflate, fituated 
at thirteen leagues from Paris, refolved immediately to execute the plan he had fb long 
projected : he accordingly engaged an Englifh farmer to come over from Suffolk, with 
his family, and a common labourer; this Englifh colony carried with it every kind of 
farming implement; they had with them likewife five oxen, a bull, and five cows, from 
Sulfex, to perpetuate that breed, if the country into which they were tnmfported would 
admit of it; to thefe were added a Suffolk polled bull and five cows. 

The farmer was placed In a farm that had hitherto yielded about two hundred pounds 
a year; the land was in fome parts good, in others, bad ; it was fo divided in quality 
and filiation, as to render one part fit for the reception of (beep, and the other part for 
the feeding of cattle ; thefe two objects were thofe which Monk de Liancourt was molt 
anxious to attain, in the agricultural fyfteni he was about to introduce; becaufe they 
were molt advantageous, in a country furrounded by great markets, and very near to 
that of Paris; he added a large extent of land to the farm, taken from his park, and 
from other farms, conMing of about eight hundred arpents ; two hundred and fifty of 
which were appropriated to Iheep, and the reft to the feeding of cattle ; he defigned to 
have made fuch additions to each part, as would have enlarged the whole to fifteen hun¬ 
dred arpents; to which, in procefs of time, he would have nearly dedicated the whole 
of his park. Whilft the Englifhmen were beginning their operations, and forming the 
labourers of the country to the life of the new fort of plough imported from England, 
inftruffing the common workmen as to the conflruction of the new implements, and 
teaching the women fervants of the farm the management of the dairy, the making of 
cheefe, &c. Monk de Liancourt had fent two young labourers, out of the environs of 
Liancourt, to England, who, being placed by me with good farmers in my neighbour¬ 
hood, qualified themfelves to replace, at a future day, the Englifh family, in cafe thefe 
fliould grow tired of living in France, or to afiift them if, as Monk de Liancourt hoped, 
they were difpofed to remain. The artizans of Liancourt learnt to imitate the imple¬ 
ments, the plough and the cart brought from England, and made them very well. 

1 o the cows from England, were added twenty four more from Normandy and Swit¬ 
zerland ; the whole herd, a very fine one, amounted, in 1792, to a hundred and five 
head, and hopes were entertained of increasing the number to three hundred, and of 
/applying them completely with a fufficiency of food. The young beafts were not then 
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of an age to allow of any declfion being made, whether the produce of the Suffolk or 
Suffex breed would bell fucceed, but the whole afforded the moft flattering hopes. 

"With regard to the flock of fheep—the Spanifh ram crofied with the ewes of Berry 
and the Spanifh ewes, and the Berry ram with the Flemifli ewes, were the two breeds 
defigned to be eftablifiied and improved; an Englifh ram from Romney Marlh was alfo 
crofted with the Berry ewes, all of which anfwered perfectly well: the lambs were fine, 
but as this branch of bufinefs had been began later than the other, the profpeft of its 
fuccefs, although well founded, could not be entirely afcertained. 

The lands had been put into excellent condition, in a country where inclofures were 
unknown; every field of the farm was inclofed by deep and broad ditches, with well 
planted hedges; gates were erected in all j the dry lands were irrigated, and the marfhy 
meadows drained, by cuts underground ; old lands, for ages paft judged incapable of 
yielding any produce, were burnt and rendered fruitful; the buildings on the farm 
were modelled to the new fyflem, and to the management of the culture that was in- 
troduced. The two young French labourers were returned from England, and the 
Englifh farmer (Mr. Reeve), an excellent one, and a very honell man, fatisfied with his 
firuation, with his fuccefs, and with the treatment he met in the country, thought only 
of continuing his employment, of increafing his fuccefs, and of feconding the intentions 
of his mailer. He was ordered to keep an exaCt and daily regifler of all the bufinefs 
tranfafted on the farm, to Ihow it to whoever chofe to fee it, and to anfwer all their 
queftions with truth, mildnefs, and patience, but not to entice any perfon to undertake 
an imitation of the Englilh method of farming; Monf. de Liancourt thinking, that in 
every innovation, nothing lefs than felf conviction ought to actuate thofe who attempt it; 
and that by raifing their expectations too highly they rilk the fuccefs, which fooner or 
later would not fail to attend their efforts. The cows of the diftriCt were covered by 
the bulls of the farm whenever they were brought, and the produce from them was 
already found, by the people of the country, to be much finer; the culture of turnips 
and of cabbages, for the feed of cattle, abfolutely unknown before in the dill rift, began 
to be introduced ; fome proprietors inclofed their fields ; feveral others had made, for 
their own ufe, farming implements after the Englilh model, and found them anfwer bell 
the purpofe; many more hands were employed, of all ages and of both fexes, in the 
farms ; the Englilh were received with pleafure in the country, and treated in the moll 
cordial manner; every thing fucceeded to the utnioft wifli, and thefe lucceffes were, in 
great meafure, due to the indefatigable and enlightened vigilance of Monf. de Lazow- 
lki, whofe heart is equal to his capacity. 

The events of the 10th of Auguft added the cruel necelfity of forcing Monf de Lian¬ 
court to renounce the hope of being ufeful to his country, as he had every reafon to 
expeCt from thefe effays, to the other misfortunes he has experienced from the fame 
caufe. 

Agriculture was not the only objeCi of improvement he fought to tran/port out of 
England into his country ; he had likewife began to eftablilh the fpinning of cotton, a 
manufactory of linen, a ltockiug manufactory, and the fabrication of cards; he had 
engaged the different artizans in each branch from England, conllrutted buildings, and 
facriticed his gardens to thefe various ellablilhments; which, in 1792', already employed 
more than a thoufand people in thediltricl of Liancourt; and, although*yet far from 
having attained to perfection, they were productive of the moil falutary effeCts to the 
lower ranks of people. As thele manufactures have remained in the pofleffion of an 
Irifhman, whom he had taken as an affociate, Monf. de Liancourt confoles himfelf with 
the idea, that the conuderable funis of money it coll him to form thefe eftabhlhments, 
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were not wholly loft to the country he was fo anxious to enliven and to enrich by in- 
dullry. Thefe eftablilhments naturally recall to mind what the Marquis de Mirabeau, 
in his book De P Ami des Honmes, relates of the Dukede la Rochefoucauld, the grand¬ 
father of Monf. de Liancourt, having, in 1754, made a facrifice of one of the fineft 
orangeries in France, and part of his park, to the inhabitants of his eftate at Verteuil, 
in Angoumois, for the purpofe of planting mulberry-trees, and railing of fiik-worms, 
the cultivation of which was at that rime Icarcely known at Verteuil. This benevolent 
man had, before his death, the confolation of feeing many good intentions crowned with 
fuccefs; Monf, de Liancourt, on the contrary, has the i'enfible mortification of feeing 
the good he intended to do, and which he had fo happily begun, deitroyed by thofe 
very people for whom it was undertaken; and who, by a fatal error, in thinking to 
hurt him, whofe foie endeavours tended to their advantage, have hurt themfelves, by 
deftroying an eftablilhment that would have been a germ of national profperity, and 
was unique in France. 

The deftrufHon brought upon fuch eftablilhments, by revolutionary anarchy, is one, 
among a thoufand leffono that teach the danger, to the deareft interefts of the people, 
flowing from popular commotions. Little more remains of thefe agricultural eftablilh¬ 
ments, than the merit of having made them, a fource of heart-felt latisfa&ion to a worthy 
and patriotic individual. That he may be fpeedily reinftated in a property, which be 
lived only to improve and to adorn, is the fincere wilh of that gratitude and friendlhip 
which pens this faint acknowledgment of merit. 



ITALY. 

Notes on the Agriculture of Lombardy . 

ONE of the moft interefting countries in Europe, for the praftice of various branches 
of rural ceconomy, merits a much clofer and more minute detail than is poffible for 
a traveller to give, who from the nature of his purfuit can do no more than retain a 
few of the principal features, to point out thofe circumftances which demand the moft 
fludious attention: fome of thefe are fo valuable, that years would not be mifpent in 
acquiring a complete knowledge of them. On every fubjeft, except what refpefts 
directly praftical hulbandry, the fmall number of my inquiries is of lefs confequence, 
while the pen is in ttie hand of my elteemed friend, Mr. Profeffor Symonds, whofe ele¬ 
gant memoirs upon Italian agriculture * are fraught with information of unqueftionable 
utility, I ftiall arrange the minutes I made in Lombardy under four heads, which will 
include all that I think worthy of the reader's confideration. 

I. General circumftances of the hulbandry. 

II The management of grafs lands. 

III. Fhe management of arable lands. 

IV. The encouragement or depreffion which agriculture receives from various caufes. ' 


* Infertcd in the Annals of Agriculture, 


Chap. 
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Chap. XXXI.— General Circiem/lances of the Hufbandry of Lombardy, 

LOMBARDY is one of the rich eft plains in the world ; for fertility of foil, united 
with the ufe that is made of it by watering, it much exceeds every other in Europe; but 
for mere natural fertility, I take the plain which extends from Holland to Orleans to 
confift of a richer foil, and it is alfo of a greater extent. From the foot of the Alps, 
near Suza, to the mouths of the Po, are about two hundred and fifty miles, and the 
breadth of this noble plain varies from fifty to one hundred, containing,"probably, about 
fifteen thoufand fquarc miles. The Po bends its flately courfe through the whole extent, 
its branches ramifying, in innumerable ftreams, from the Alps on one fide, and from the 
Appenines on the other; the prodigious extent of the former range, covered with eter¬ 
nal blows, afford a vatb fupply of water, preferved moft conveniently in thofe immenfe 
refervoifs the I.ago Moggiore, Lugano, Como, Ifco, Guarda, whofe waters are the 
origin of the greater part of the irrigations of Lombardy. But in the Appenines there 
are no fuch refervoirs, nor any extent of fnow fimilar to that of the Alps. Thus the 
1'pace watered to the north of the Po, is probably ten times more confiderable than that 
to the fouth of the fame river. 

The foil of Lombardy is, wherever I viewed it, either fand, gravel, or loam. I met 
with none, or at leaft, with very little clay (fpeaking always as a farmer, and not as a 
natural!ft}, and no chalk. 

Under this head I fliall infert the notes I took concerning— i, foil; 2, climate; ■?, in- 
clofures; 4, farms and tenantry; 5, rent and price of land. 


Sect. I .—Of Soil. 

Piedmont. —Afterpaffing the Alps from Nice, and defeending towards Coni, in the 
level and fertile vale of Piedmont, the foil is every where a rich fandy loam, with final 1 
appearance of clay. Wherever rivers, or rather torrents are found, we fee great tracts 
of Hone and Ihingle, which were brought by the water from the mountains. The Dora 
Baltia offers this fpectacle; from that river to Ciglione, are plains and waftes of gravel. 
The rice country of V erceil is a fandy loam. The di ft rift of the Sefia is gravel. The 
Tefin is the fame. The gravels of Piedmont are all full of round [tones, from the fize 
of an egg to that of twice a man’s fill. 

Milanese. —In the way from Milan to Pavia, great trafts of gravel, which Would 
not be very valuable without water. To the north of the city, about Mozzatta, &c. 
they have two foils chiefly,—a ftrong loam, a little clayey, blackifli, and free from 
Hones : and a gravel mixed with loam, fome blackifli, dries quickly, and always Ioofe. 
The Lodizan is a loamy fand, or loamy gravel *. 

State of Venice. —The whole way from Vaprio to Verona, there are very 
great drafts of gravelly loams; there are alfo fome fandy ones; the foil naturally is 
not deep or rich, though there are tracts that merit both thofe epithets. The terri¬ 
tory of Verona is, in general, indifferent, and would not be of great value, were it not 
Lor water, and much indullry. The heft meadows and rice-grounds not more than 
nine inches deep on Hone and gravel. For fome miles from Verona, the Honey 


The Lodizan fail is termed, by the Italian writers* oriolaf a blackifh fand, mixed with clay* The 
Gera d* Adda a gravel, compofed of fand and reddlfh gravel, with a little clay* The Cremonefe, 

£ red fertighoufl earth. Sand and gravel every where. Alii til Milano 7 tom* ii, p. 165* 

gravel 
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gravel continues; but towards Vicenza, much fine red and brown, deep, friable, 
fandy loam, ‘with few or no (tones. 

Ecclesiastical State.— Ferr.ar.ese. —In the Ferrarefe, between P.iffo Siene 
and Bologna, the foil is two feet deep ; of a brown fandy loam, with a yellowifh hue 
under which is one foot of fand, and then blue clay, apparently ferruginous. In cut¬ 
ting, not long ago, through a field, for raifnig a bank, they met with a heap of an¬ 
cient bricks, five feet deep. From Ferrara to Bologna, the foil is, to all appearance, 
the rich eft I ever beheld; deep, friable, and with that degree of tenacity which marks 
great fertility j it feems to be entirely a depofition of waters, that have brought thofe 
fine particles which are held fufpended, and which render that fluid turbid : thofe ai¬ 
med impalpable particles which are long in fubfiding. 

Tuscany. —All I faw of this territory is a rockey ftone brafh, or gravel. The 
loams are compounds of it, with more or lefs vegetable mould; I faw fcarcely any 
tracts, large enough to be worth mentioning, that are exceptions. It is, upon the 
whole, though improveable, not a fertile foil; and, if olives were not well adapted to 
it, would be productive of little befide fheep-walk; to which animal, all I faw of 
this country, is admirably adapted, and would, I doubt not, produce as fine wool as 
Spain irfelf. 

Modena and Parma.—A rich fandy or gravelly loam is predominant through 
thefe dutchies; in many tracts it is deep, moift, and friable, as I faw in the lands 
which were receiving their autumnal preparation for beans in the fpring. In fomt 
diltrifts it is of a firm texture, but not clay. Much the fame foil, but not equally 
deep, is found in the ceded provinces of Vogara, Tortona, and Alexandria : but 
parts of the laft more tenacious, and to be ranked among the Itiffeft I met with in 
Lombardy. 

Sect. II.— Cl mate. 

ON the climate of Lombardy, Mr. PmfefTor Syraonds is fo full and fatisfa&orv, 
that the reader can be no where fo well inftrutled. 

Piedmont. —The great complaint in Piedmont, is the exceffive heat in fummcr i 
equal, I was allured, to ahnoft any that is felt on the globe, and of a fulfocatirtg qua¬ 
lity ; while the frofts in winter are as fevere, in the contrary extreme. The peltife- 
r ous climate of Sardinia is known to every body ; though between 39 and 41 degrees 
latitude; in the fouthern part of the iiland, they are not forwarder than in the Mi- 
lanefe : they cut their corn in the north part in July : in the Milanefe before the end 

of T u ^ * 

Milanese.- —The mod remarkable circumfiance in the climate of the Milanefe, is 
the mildnefs and warmth of northern and mountainous tracts, and the feverity Jelt in 
the plain. This fail is found particularly around the lake of Como; upon all the 
weftern coaft of that lake, which is about forty miles long, the agnimi, as the Italians call 
oranges, lemons, &c. are found, expofed to the open air, in good perfection ; yet the 
whole of the lake is bounded by the high Alps, which, immediately to the north, are 
covered with eternal fnows. On the rich plain of Milan, and thence to the Appenines, 
no fuch plant can be left expofed ; olives are not feen, and oranges, lemons, and ber¬ 
gamots, muft be covered in winter. Thefe agrimi are found chiefly on the weft coaft 
of the lake, but fome are fcattered on the ealtern. It is the flielter afforded by the 


* Rif.5rimer.t6 della Sardegna, tom. i. p. 155* 


mountains) 
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mountains, in peculiar petitions, that has this effect, The fame circumftance is found 
in the Lago Maggiore, where the famous Burromean 1 hands are covered w ith agrumi. 
In all the Milaaefe, dry fiunmers for com (l. believe It is the fame every where in 
Europe) are mod productive *. 

In an experiment made at Vicenza, in the Venetian State, by the Academia Agraria ot 
this city, they fovved wheat October 1 3 , 1787 : came up the 28th; the ears appeared 
May 2, 1788 ; the flowers May 13 ; reaped June 19. 

Tuscany.— I was at Florence the beginning of November, and the ice was four 
inches thick ; a feverity never yet known in England. The Englifh were, at the fame 
time, fkating at Rome. 

One-fifth of all the productions of the earth are calculated to be destroyed by hail 
and other accidents. 

Parma. —In the management of the vines in the Parmazan, there is a practice which 
{hews the conftant dread of feverc froils. All the vines are now (in November) turned 
down, and the end fhoots buried -f in the earth to preferve them ; yet in a wet feafon 
they luffer by this treatment, as well as in all feafons, by being ftript from the trees, in 
order to undergo this operation. 

Mr. Profeffor Symonds, in the excellent paper quoted above, removed the common 
erroneous jdea of the fine climate of Italy; I made many inquiries concerning the lead¬ 
ing faCts, and have every reafon to believe, that it is in point of health and agreeablenefs, 
one of the worft climates in the world : with the views of a farmer, however, it muff be 
confefled, that the productions which the whole peninfula owes to its climate are very 
valuable ; to omit fpeaking of Sicily or Naples, I may remark, that planting the poor 
bralhy hills of Tufcany with olives is an advantage unequalled by any thing to be met 
with in the north of Europe; that the produce of filk throughout Lombardy is an ob¬ 
ject of the firft importance—That rice is found to be an article of almoft unrivalled 
profit—That the productive ftate of the meadows is indebted almofi as much to the heat 
of the fummers, as to the plenty of water; and, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
the admirable quality of the cheefe alfo. Thefe are all objects of great magnitude, and 
entirely derived from climate. 

Sect. III.— Inclofures . 

Piedmont. —It is not very eafy, in many parts of Piedmont, to pronounce, on a fu- 
perficiat view, whether the country be open or inclofed $ but, on a nearer infpeCUon, the 

* The fame remark was made long ago, in i 440 j 

MDXL Extni&um 

Annus his bifiextilis fuit, et Inminare majus 
Fere totum eclypfavit 

A Cep time idus Novembris ad fcptimum ufque Aprilis id us 
Nec nix- nec aqua viia de ccdo cadere 
Attamen, prater mortalium opiiitonem* Dei dementia, 

Et meffis et vindemia multa. 

It is extraordinary, tKat in 1779 there was an almoft total eciipfe of the fun* followed by a fine winter, 
the fame as in i 40. There was a fmall eclipfe on the 7th of April, 1540, but an almoll total one the 
1 jthof April, 1 j 9, and which, for quantity and duration, was very much like that the 24th of June, 17' 9 * 
The crop was abundant* as it appears by the prices of the year, its the Ledger of the Cifterfian Monks. 
'Wheat, 15371 the moggia, 5 livres* In 15-40, ditto, 4 livres. In 1^41, ditto, 6 livres* Ihe ducat or 
gold Of zeLchm, then at 5 livres 15/ Campi {Ijforia dt Cremona, anno 1540) fpcaks of the extraordinary 
dryiit fs of thus year the abundance of crops, and fubjoina, that the corn was cut the middle of May, and 
the vintage the beginning of Auguft, This is the harveft near forty days fooncr than at prefent, and the 
vintage two months. Opufc. Seel tom. ii. p. 136* ^ ^ ^ .. 

f The fame pradtee was known among the auucnts. See Sdabo t lib, vii. and £>ulnU Curt, nb» vu. c. 3* 

1 * greater 
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greater part by far fount! to be inciofed ; generally by ditches, and, in many dif- 
ftrifts, with hedges alfoj which, in feme’ places, are as complete as in the bed Englilh 
counties. 

Milanese. —Much the greater part of this territory is inciofed. either with hedges or 
by ditches, which ferve as conductors of the water ufed in irrigation. Thele, in the 
Lodizan, and other diftrictsto the ibiith of Milan, are planted fo thickly with willow and 
poplar pollards, that the country looks every where like a wood. 

Venetian State. —Much of the country from Bergamo to Brefcia, is very thickly 
inciofed with hedges. From Brefcia to the Lago di Guard a it is the fame; bat from 
thence to Verona not equally fo. 

Ecclesiastical State.—Bologna. —The whole Bolognefe is inciofed. They 
make and plalh their hedges with the nicefl attention: made with dead [lakes, about 
four feet high, and tied in crofs lines, with great neatnefs and ftrength. This care 
is, however, exerted for the boundary of the farm only; fubdivifions of this kind are 
rare. 

Toscany. —There are no rights of commonage in all Tufcany; thanks to the wif- 
dom of Leopold; every man has a right to inclofe his property as he pleafes. The Ap- 
penines, crofted from Bologna to Florence, are however moftly unindofed, and almoft 

wafte. _ ;i ... 

Moden a.— From the city of Modena to Reggio, the inclofures are very neatly formed 
of well made hedges without any ugly fprawling ones; but all either trimmed or made 
fo often, that they are not fuffered to fpread. 

Parma. —To Fircnzuola all the country is inciofed. 

Piedmont. — Tortanefe .—The fences from the Duchy of Modena hither are greatly 
declined; there are fome hedges every where y but many large fields all the w»y, with 
only bad ditches or banks. 

l,ombardy, upon the whole, muft be confidered as an inciofed country, and much of 
it clofely fo. It would indeed be a glaring abfurdity to keep land fo extremely valuable 
in an open ftate, The importance of inclofing is well underftood, and where not prae- 
tifed in perfection, it arifes from caufes that form exceptions rather than effeft the general 
rule. 

Sect. IV.— Of Farms and Tenantry . 

THE predominant feature in the farms of Piedmont is jnetayers , nearly upon the 
fame fyftem which I have deferibed and condemned, in treating of the hutbandry of 
France. The landlord commonly pays the taxes and repairs the buildings, and the te¬ 
nant provides cattle, implements, and feed ; they divide the produce. Wherever this 
fyftem prevails, it may be taken for granted that a ofelefs and miferable population is 
found. The poverty of the farmers is the origin of it; they cannot ftock the farms, 
pay taxes, and rent in money, and therefore muft divide the produce in order to divide 
the burthen. There is reafon to believe that this was entirely the fyftem in every part 
of Europe; it is gradually going out every where} and in Piedmont is giving way to 
great farms, whofe occupiers pay a money rent. I was for fome time deceived in going 
Irani Nice to Turin, and believed that more of thejj farms were larger than is really 
the cafe, which refulted from many fmall ones being collected into one home ftead. 
That belonging to the Prince of Corignan, at Billia Bruna, has the appearance of being 
very confiderable $ but, on inquiry, 1 found it in the hands of feven families of metayers, 
vol. iv, 4 » In 
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In tiic mountains from Nice to Racconis, however, they are fmall; but many properties, 
as in the mountains of 1 -France anti Spain. 

The Caval. de Capra, member of the Agrarian Society, affured me, that the union of 
farms was the ruin of Piedmont, and the effect of luxury; that the metayers were dif- 
mlffed and driven away, and the Helds every where depopulated. I demanded how 
the country came to have the appearance of immenfe cultivation, and looked rather 
like a garden than a farm s'-l the way from Coni ? He replied, that I fhoukl lee things 
otherwife in palling to Milan : that the rice culture was fupported by great farms, and 
that large tracts of country were reduced to a defert. Are they then uncultivated ? No, 
they are very well cultivated, but the people all gone, or become miferable. We heal¬ 
ths fame ltory in every country that is improving: while the produce is eaten up by a 
fuperfluity of idle hands, there is population on the fpot; but it is ufelefs population; 
the improvement banilhes theie drones to towns, where they become ufeful in trade and 
manufactures, and yield a market to that land, to which they were before only a bur¬ 
then. No country can be really flourifhing unlefs this take place; nor can there be any 
where a flourilhing and wealthy race of farmers, able to give money rents, but by the 
deftruftion of metaying. Does any one imagine that England would be more rich and 
more populous if her farmers were turned into metayers ? Ridiculous. The intendant 
of Biffatti added another argument againfi: great farms; namely, that of their being laid 
to grafs more than fmall ones; furely this is a leading circumftance in their favour, for 
grafs is the Iafl and greateft improvement of Piedmont; and that arrangement of the ' 
foil which occafions mofl to be in grafs, is the moft beneficial. Their meadows are 
amongfl: the fined and mod productive in the world. What is their arable ? It yields 
crops of five or fix times the feed only. -To change fuch arable to fiich grafs, is doubt- 
lefs the higheft degree of improvement. View France and her metayers—View England 
and her farmers; and then draw your conclufions. 

The Milanese. —Wherever the country that (I faw) is poor and unwatered, in 
the Milanefe, it is in the hands of metayers. At Mozzata the Count de Cadiglipm 
Ihewed me the rent book his intendant (deward) keeps, and it is a curious explanation 
of the fydem which prevails. In fome hundred pages I faw very few names without a 
large balance of debt due to him, and brought from the book of the preceding year : 
they pay by fo many moggii of all the different grains, at the price of the year: fo many 
heads of poultry, fo much labour, fo much hay, and fo much draw, &c. But there is, 
in mod of their accounts, on the debtor’s fide, a variety of articles befide thole of re¬ 
gular rent: fo much corn of all forts, borrowed of the landlord for feed or food when 
the poor man has none: the fame thing is common in France, wherever metaying takes 
place. All tliis proves the extreme poverty and even mifery of t-hefe little farmers; and 
Shews that their condition is more wretched than that of a day labourer. They are much 
too numerous, three being caleu latod to live in one hundred pertichi, and all fully employed 
by labouring, and cropping the land ineeffantly with the fpade, for a produce unequal 
to the payment of anything to the landlord, after feeding themfelves and their cattle as 
they ought to be fed; hence the univerlal diflrefs of the country. Thofe who are ad¬ 
vocates for fmall farms, fhould come hither, and fee how they infallibly generate poverty 
in every cottage. The furplus of population is not demanded by manufactures, or by 
towns; the iricreafe therefore is only the divifion of a pittance of food amongfl; many 
mouths inftead of a few. It is impoffible to prohibit procreation, or to force emigra¬ 
tion ; but it is in a landlord’s power to introduce gradually and prudently, a different 
fyftem—to occupy a large farm himfelf, cultivated accurately by day labourers of all 
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ages and fexes, well paid, and if this be not fuftkient, to eftablifh a manufadure of fame 
grofs and fimpie kind, to employ the population already exifting ; and by a gmdual al¬ 
teration in his farms, to proportion the food to the mouths that are to eat it *■ There 
is at prefent an inducement to fuch a change, that ought to weigh very ferioufly: the 
example of the French revolution will fpreud, and will be much more apt to take effect 
in countries where there is nothing but the great land owner and the poor cottager, than 
in others where there are intermediate ranks of men of fob (lance, who have an intereft 
in preferving public order* What a temptation toconfufion and rebellion is it, to have 
& country full of milerable metayers, all deeply indbbted to the feignetyr ? Nine-tenths 
of the people in fuch a cafe, have an immediate intereft in burning his callle and his ac¬ 
count-books, for he (lands fingle, on one hand, againft all the people, fwarmingon the 
other : but in the watered plain, where the farms are large and not populous, from fo 
much being in grafs, there is every where a race of wealthy farmers, who have an in¬ 
terest in keeping the people quiet, — who are united with the landlord, — and who, 
paying their men in money, without thefe long and dangerous accounts, have not the 
temptation to revolt ; or even if they were tempted, they would not have the difpropor- 
tion of numbers to render it equally dangerous. The great objefl of men who have 
property, is at prefent to fecure it—and they can have no fecuritv, while they fill the 
country, by metaying, with fwarms of a flawing and indebted peafantry. It fhould be 
remembered that the mifchievous confufions, plundering, and burnings, in France, were 
not in the Pays de Beauce, nor in Picardie, nor in Artois, where metayers are unknown, 
and the farms large ; but in the Mat^onnois, in BrelTe, in Sologne, where all are in the 
hands of poor mtferable metayers ; an inflan ce, furely, exprefs to the purpofe, and 
which Ibould have its weight with Italian landlords* But to work a change in this per¬ 
nicious fyftem, demands arefidence on their eflates in the country, inflead of abandon- 
ing them to the rapacity of {towards ; it is not by living in the frippery of great cities, 
that their landed property is to be arranged on fafe principles f. 

In the watered parts of the Milanefe, great and rich farmers are found* Here are 
the particulars of a farm I viewed, between Milan and Pavia; vis* three thoufand one 
hundred periichi ; one thoufand fix hundred of rice; two hundred flax; four hundred 
and fifty perennial grafs ^ four hundred and fifty clover; four hundred arable crops, 
wheat, rye, maiz, millet, oats, &c*; twelve horfes; eight oxen; fifty-five cows, two 
bulls; forty labourers ; rent ao livres the pertica ; the whole capable of being watered. 
And at Codogno the following are the particulars of one, where one hundred cows are 
kept: two thoufand periichi ; one hundred cows ; onecazaro; one fotte cazaro; fix 
others ; nine for corn ; one agent; one guard againft thieves, and chofe who fteal water; 
one waterman. To flock fuch a farm 50,000 livres necellary. By means of fuch 
farms they have rich farmers ; fome worth 100,000 livres. The general idea of profit, 
in thefe dairy diftrifls, is ten to fifteen per cent*; fome dairy farms are occupied by pro¬ 
prietors, but the number is inconfiderable. 

Venetian State* —All the lands in the Brefcian and Veronefe territory are let at 
half produce, a la meta ; even vines : but fome meadows are ufually referved, and alio 
woods* The proprietor pays the land-tax, and the farmer provides live flock, &nd pays 
the taxes on it, 

# But ifiilead of the number of farms decreasing, they are mcreafed, as we learn from Sig* Lavlzari, 
uiniwt.fi! MiUtrpachtr, tom. i.p. 221. 

f This whole paflage is left as originally written; before French horrors rendered French politics objects 
of deleft at ion rather than example* 

4B 3 'Sig- 
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> Sig. Locatelli has a farm of one hundred campi, within two miles of the city, which 
yields him two hundred and fifty zecchini nett; this is fomething more than yes an 
acre. He has alfo another (arm more diflant, of fix hundred campi, which yields fix 
hundred and fifty zecchini nett; on which there are eight cows, twenty-two oxen, and 
one hundred and fifty fheep. 

In the Vicemine f, rent when calculated in money two and a half zecchini per campo.- 
They have farms fo large as two thoufand campi. 

In the Paduan, one hundred campi are a large farm ; common 60 ; fmall 40; and 
they reckon fmall ones the beft cultivated; if this befaH, and not a matter of opinion 
in the gentleman, my informant, it fhews thattheir hufbandry muft certainly beefteemed 
bad ; it is, however, queftionable, for the realon added was, that there were more peo¬ 
ple on fmall farms; a fure proof that the progrefsof improvement has not been carried 
far. I o flock, a farm or a hundred campi, one thoufand ducats are neceffary, reckon¬ 
ing the ducat at 3s. which is not exa£t; this is a poor flock, for it does not exceed ^35. 
the Englifh acre. The arrangement of the farms in the Paduan, may be gueffed at, in 
feme meafure, from the following particulars; there are found, in the whole diftrift, 
two hundred and eighty-eight thoufand three hundred fouls; forty-nine thoufand, nine 
hundred and forty-three cows and fatting cattle; forty-one thoufand plough oxen; 
one hundred and two thoufand fheep; fixteen thoufand five hundred and ninety-eight 
hogs; feven hundred and thirty-one mules ; two thoufand three hundred and eighty- 
one afies. One Profeffor informed me, that in his opinion, the great mifebief of the 
country is, that of great land proprietors letting their c Hates to undertakers or middle¬ 
men, who will hire to the amount of 10,000 ducats a year; and in re-letting to farmers 
will fqueeze them fo that they cannot live, to the great degradation of the country. Ano¬ 
ther profeffor faid, that the diflria of Padua is not fo well cultivated as the Vicentin, by 
reafon of the greater poverty of the farmers and peafams, who are miferable, and have 
no power to make the land yield well. Jndeed I learned, from very good authority, 
that the Paduan is not equal to the Vicentin, except in the mountains, where the pea¬ 
fams are much more at their eafe than in the plain. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. — Eflates here are very generally let to mid¬ 
dle men, who re-let them to the farmers at half produce, by which means the proprietor 
receives little more than one-half what he might do on a better fyftem, with a peafan- 
ti y in a better fituation. The whole country is at half produce ; the farmer fupplies 
implements, cattle, and fheep, and half the feed: the proprietor repairs. Silk, and even 
wine on the fame tenure. 

Particulars of a farm (Sig. Bignami’s) of fix hundred tornature; three hundred and 
fixty on the hills ; the reft on the plain : fix metayers ; thirty-fix working oxen ; 
twelve cows; twenty young cattle; one hundred fheep. Produce, two thoufand corbi of 
wine; three to four hundred corbi wheat. 

1 use any.- Letting lands at money rent, is btit new in Tulcany; and it is ftrange 
to fay, that Sig. Paoleiti, a very pra&ical writer, declares againft it f. A farm in Tuf- 
cany is called a psdere : and fuch a number of them as are pfaced under the management 
of a faflor, is called fcriteria. His bufinefs is to fee that the lands are managed accord- 
iRg to the leafe, an.i that the landlord has his fair half. Thefe farms are not often 
larger than for a p::ir of oxen, and eight to twelve people in one houfe; fome one huu- 

* Particulars of a farm of 011c hundred and twenty campi 1 twenty of meadow, not watered ; ninety of 
eern ; ten cf .lover ; fifteen oxen and young cattle } thiee cows ; two hoiks; four hogs ; foven men; four 
ditto, with ixen ; four women j two children. 

\ Pcn/tui) 6 cc* p. 162 • 16^ 
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dred pertichi (this tneafure is to the acre, as about twenty-five to thirty-eight), and two 
pair of oxen, with twenty people. I was allured that thefe metayers are (efpecially near 
Florence) much at their eafe; that on holydays they aredreffed remarkably well, and not 
without objefts of luxury, as filver, gold, and ft Ik; and live well, on plenty of bread, wine, 
and legumes. In fome inftances this may poffibly be the cafe, but the general fatt is con¬ 
trary. It is abfurd to think that metayers, upon fuch a farm as is cultivated bv a pair 
of oxen, can be at their eafe; and a clear proof of their poverty is this, that the landlord 
who provides half the live flock, is often obliged to lend the peafant money to enable 
him to procure his half; but they hire farms with very little money, which is the old 
ftory of France, &c.; and indeed poverty and miferable agriculture are the fere attend¬ 
ants upon this way of letting land. The metayers, not in the vicinity of the city, arefo 
poor, that landlords even lend them com to eat: their food is black bread, made of a 
mixture with vetches; and their drink is very little wine, mixed with water, and called 
aquarelle ; meat on Sundays only ; their drefs very ordinary. Yet in all thefe particu¬ 
lars they were in a worfe fit nation before the free corn-trade. The richeft peafanrs are 
in the Valdichiano. The moft common agreement is, for the landlord to furnilli all 
the cattle and fheep, and to pay the taxes, except the capitation on the peafant s’ family 
of 3 livres for all above three years old. In a confiderable fattoria of eighteen poderi, 
at Caftello Villa Bali Martelli, the largeft is two hundred ftiori (thirty-fix acres, at 5J ; 
28+, at 7), and 70 the final left. Particulars of one of one hundred and ninety ftiori ; one 
pair of oxen; two calves; one horfe; one mule; no cows, fheep, or hogs; fourteen 
people, of all ages and fexes , taxes before the grand Duke’s redemption. Ho pauls, 
now 15 ; tithes 15 pauls, half paid by landlord, half by peafant; this is 6s. 8d. in the 
whole for about thirty acres. Produce corn, one hundred and eighty fcudi ; filk, fix 
and a half; wine, fifty-eight; oil, fixty; in all 85I.; the half, or 44I. is the landlord’s 
receipt for thefe articles, or above il. 5s. per acre, at five ftiori and a half to theEnglifh 
acre, and il. ns. if at feven. Nofmail proprietor. 

Villamagm. —Sig. Paoletti, reflor of this pariJh, and author of fome valuable works on 
agriculture, which I have had occafion to quote, was fo obliging as to give the following 
detail of the three poderi belonging to his Jiving, from which the arable (economy of 
this part of Tufcany will be well underftood. 

Three Poderi; three Families. 

Seed/own .—48 ftaji of wheat — 16S jliori of land. 

3 ditto vetches — 7! 

24 ditto beans — 28 

6 ditto oats — 10 

Artificial grafies; vix. clover, 
great millet, vetch, and 
oats, all for forage — — 24 

"Wood, — — 283 

The ftajo of wheat, of forty pounds Englilh (fifty-two pounds to fifty-five pounds Tuf- 
can), fows three ftiori and a half, and yields eight or nine times as much ; vetches four 
times the feed ; beans three times; oats feven times; the wheat is a tolerable crop; all 
the reft miferable. If the farms, immediately under the eye of this able writer, yield no 
more in this metd l'y'tem, we may fuppofe the poverty of the common products; we have 
on the worft lands in England no idea of fuch crops as thefe of vetches, beans, and 

1 1 oats. 
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oats. There are further on the three poderi, thirty-fix fheep ; one mule; fix oxen ; 
and four cows; alfo fifty barrels of oil, at five fcudi; and three hundred and eighty bar¬ 
rels of wine, at 10 livres the barrel, vintage price, but at a year old 15 livres or 16 
livres ; in filt 25 fcudi; and in wood 10 fcudi, for three-fourths of the woods are in a 
fiate of dcflrudion. Thefe poderi are let a la ?nstd ; repairs are done by the proprie¬ 
tor; live itock belong to the incumbent, and neither to the church nor to the peafants; 
implements belong to the tenants; feed-wheat, three fourths to them, and one-fourth 
to the owner; of fpring-corn, all to the latter; alfo all forts that are put in with the 
vanga (fpade/, as the land isfo much the belter laboured. Let it be remembered, that 
'the fpade being preferred to the plough, is the tnoft decifive proof that tillage is in a 
date of mediocrity, if not barbarifm. 

Modena.'—I n the mountains there are many peafant proprietors, but not in the plain. 
A great evil here, as in other parts of Lombardy, is the practice of the great lords, and 
the poffefTors of lands in mortmain letting to middle-men, who re-let to metayers; un¬ 
der which tenure are all the lands of the duchy. The tenant furnilhes one-half of the 
cattle, and the landlord one-haif. To Reggio the number of fcattered houfes very great; 
good; and with neatly hedged hotne-ffalis: apparently there is not a labourer’s iioufe 
in all the country; all metaying fanners. 

Parma. —Appearances from Reggio to this place are much inferior to thofe from 
Modena to Reggio; the fences not fo neat; nor the houfes fo well built, white, or 
clean. All here metayers; the proprietor fupplies the cattle, half the feed, and pays 
the taxes; the peafant provides the utenfils. In the whole dutchies of Parma and Pia¬ 
cenza, and indeed almoft every where elfe, the farms mull be very fmail; the practice 
1 have elfe where noted, of the digging the land for beans, and working it up with a fu- 
perfluity of labour, evidently Ihew it: the fwarms of people in all the markets announce 
the fame fad ; at Piacenza, I faw men whofe only bufinefs was to bring a fmail bag of 
apples, about a peck ; one tnan brought a turkey, and not a fine one. What a wafte 
of time and labour, for a flout fellow to be thus employed. 

Savoy. —All the peafants are proprietors. So long ago as the year 897, lands were 
let on leafe for twenty-two years, and not only for a payment of fruits or fervice, as in 
all the northern parts of Europe, but partly at a money-rent. This fhews how vallly 
more forward Italy was iit thofe early periods, than the reft of Europe *. 

/ It is faid, that in 1464 began the cultom of letting lands on a three years leafe f. 

Sect. V.- Rent and Price of Land. 

This, as I have endeavoured to explain already, in the cafe of France, is one of the 
molt important inquiries in rural ceconomy. The vulgar notion is, that nothing raifes 
the value of land, but trade or manufadure. If the refult of my travels were only to 
produce fads fufficient to overturn fo falfe a theory, my time would not be altogether 
loft. 

Piedmont. — Chentale .—Land in general is fold at 800 livres, or 900 livres theg/w- 
.31 ata 3 which is to the Englifh acre as 7440 is to 7929. (PauSion.) At a didance from 

* —- Uneerta Dontio, chs cerca da P. Abate di S. Ambrogio a noma di I'rveUo, per nenlidm aim], akune 

tern net Ctmtado di Brejtia-, ciderano dd monijiero ddOrona ; promttmda dt pagan a §Uo doe per jtjfci annuals 
perfume tanta quantita di generic e di domra* Secaia madia decan ^ Sdigine jla> ia duadesew, faba f &c. Giu* 
iini goes on ; « Qui chiaramenie si camprende, che ding&nm it Mattioli it qitate credetfi', chc laftgakJaJfe laJdigine 
Aegh mhchiP Me mark della Cilta e della Camp di Milano ■ Guilvii parte i t, p. 62. 

f Cdromlfifopra I’lnjlduzicne /Jgraria della Cloven! a. 41.0. 1789* p. 58. 
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towns, 6co livres to 850 livres. Some at tooo livres (53!. 6s. per Englifh acre}. 
Good watered meads, toco livres to 12100 livres. 

Turin .—The price of land in the environs of Turin, as may be fuppofed, is very high. 
Four miles front the town fome is fold without water, at 1200 livres the giornata: with 
water, it depends on quantity, and the value is immenfe. Land that has one hour 
a week of iuch a ftreain as will water five giornata in that hour, fells at 1500 livres 
(79!. 19s. per Englifh acre); if it waters two giornata, 1 000 livres; and if three, 1200 
livres. And fuch watering adds at leaft one third to the value of the land. At Cam- 
biano, five miles from Turin, arable land fells at 3000 livres, but this is uncommon. 
Near the town luch prices as 3000 livres and 4000 livres are known. But in general, 
arable watered, near Turin, fells at 1000 livres; at a diflance and not watered, 200 
livres to 550 livres. If a general average were to be made of all iorts of land, except 
the very fined, it would be about 500 livres. In regard to rent, but little is let for 
money, chiefly at one half produce; but fuch meadows as would fell at 1000 livres would 
let at 70 livres to 75 livres. If two-thirds are arable, and one-third meadow, 40 livres- 
v/tli be about the rent in good lands. In the territory of Turin, arable lets at 30 livres. 

Vercclli . —Rice grounds, 500livres; good wheat land, 800 livres; watered meadowy 
600 livres and 700 livres per giornata. 

Milanese.—' The price varies from 15 livres for the pooreft waftes, to 1000 livres 
the pertica * but from 600 livres to 1000 livres more common.. As the livre is yld- 
Englifh, 1000 livres is 98I. 19s. 2d. per acre. It is dually bought in fuch a manner as 
to pay 2| to 3 per cent, for the purchafe money. 

Between Milan and Pavia, land rendered good by water, fome fells at 300 livres to 
jeolivres: at 30c livres it lets at 12 livres. 

From Milan to Mozzata, when you have pafled the watered plain, which is in a few 7 
miles, the rent in general is not more than 4 livres or 5 livres the pertica. In every- 
new leafe for a long period, fuch as eighteen or twenty-one years, there is always an 

* The difficulty I have met with, in afeertaining the contents of a Milanefe pertica, is flrange. Pane- 
ton, in his Mctralogie, makes it to the Engiiffi acre, as 0.14737 is to O.7929. by which proportion, it 
Ihottld contain 8090 feet, or about 5^ perticas in an acre. Count Alexander Cicogno, in the Memoiis 
of the Patriotic Society of Milan, vol. ii. p. 304, fays, that if feeds are planted at fifteen oncie one from 
another, 1479 will plant a pertica. As the oneia is two inches Engiiffi, this makes 9243 Engiiffi feet in a 

pertica. . . 

Monf. de la Lande fays, that it takes more than five perticas to make an arpent de Paris ; now as t.iat 
arpentistothe Engiiffi acre, 0.66 ,4 is to 0.7929, there are confequently 36,775 Eugliffi feetiu that arpent; 
at five perticas, it would coufill of 73 55 Engiiffi feet, or about fix to an acre. 

In the notes to the new edition of the Vetui Giornata of Gallo (4775), this pertica is hud to centain 6152. 
French feet, which will not differ materially from De la Lande. 

Count Carli, who was prefident of the fupreme council of Finances at Milan, and lias written intelligently 
on the cenfmenlo fays, L'arpent di FranciaJla alia pertica Milanefe come 1 J ad uno projfnnamente. ( i)elle opera 
del S. Conte Carli. evo. 17 -4, tom. i. p 223 ) The arpent of France being to the arpent de Paris as 48 
to 32, there are <. 5, 162 Engiiffi feet in it, and in the pertica (at to 1) 31,500 feet. But the fame au¬ 
thor lays p. 340. 1 , there are 4868 pertichi in a fcpiare Italian mile ; if fo, there are 3628 in a fquare Eng- 
lifn mile; this makes 5! and i-6th pertichi to an Engiiffi acre. _ _ , 

Finding fo many contradictions, I judged it ncceffary to recur to different authority. The oneia of Mi¬ 
lan is two Engliih inches, and the mcafures thus arrange themfelves: 

One pertica 24 tavoli. * 

One tavoli i 2 piedi. 

One piede 12 oncie. 

Of thefe the tavola and pertici are fquare mcafuita, the former containing 12 piedi fquare ; this makes 576 
Engliih feet, which multiplied by 24, the rclult is 13,824 feet for a pertica, or about 3$ to an acre; 
and by this etlimate 1 Brail calculate. 

augmentation- 
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augmentation of rent in every part of theMilanefe, and generally to a pr; M y confiderabie 
amount. There is alfo an undoubted augmentation in the fpecie curi : in the country, 
and the prices of everything have rifen at the fame time that money s increafed. It 
highly del'erves noting by the politician, that as the Milanefe fubfills , ely by lanj pro¬ 
duce, without trade (other than the fale of that produce) and witho " manufacture, [ is 
remarkable that it has experienced an advance in its profperity, a ell as countries that 
feem toengrofs both trade and manufacture; even at a period long after it ha i attained, 
a height of cultivation and improvement, to which thole trading countries have little to 
oppofe. 

Lodi, —The beft land near this place, 600 livres the pertica (59I. 8s. per F.n jlifli 
acre); but farther off, 300 livres to 350 livres. The Spina, a farm I viewed, belong¬ 
ing to the Caval. Don Baffiamo Bona Noma, lets at 30 livres, others at 25 livres; 
but the common price 12 livres to 15 livres. The belt land and higheft rent is all for 
cows. 

Codogno. —Watered lands fell at 300 livres the pertica; and let at 10 livres (19I. gs. 
per Englifh acre) nett rent, tenant paying cenfimento, &c. 

lm f- 

Rent nett, - - 10 o 

Water tax for diftri button, - to 

Cenfimento, - — 2 5 

Total rent, - - 13 5 

Venetian State.— Bergamo,— Price of land near Bergamo, 80 ducats the pertica. 
The ducat is 8 livres, and 50 livres the pound llerling; and if the editors of Agoftino 
Gallo be not mi {taken, there are 6 194 French feet in a pertica; on thefe proportions, 
land fells aty 81 . 8s. per Englifh acre. 

Brcfcia, —The belt fells at 800 fcudi; commonly from 300 to 500 fcudi the jugero. 
Thismeafure containing four pertichi, and the Englifh acre 4I, makes 400 fcudi to equal 
59I. per Englifh acre, at 7 livres the fcudo. The btft land of 80^ fcudi, amounts con¬ 
sequently to 11 81 . Rents, per jugero, 5 to 10 fcudi; the mean, fcudi, equals 22s. 
Englifh acre. 

Verona. —Land here commonly fells at 70 zecchini the campo (44I. 6s. per Englifh 
acre), and yields to the proprietor 3 to 4 per cent I viewed an arable field clofe to the 
city, yet fowing with wheat, that would fell for 100 zecchini per campo : and fome other 
lands juft out of the Porta Nouva, that are exceffively gravelly, would fell for 15 zec- 
-chini; fuch poor land, at a diftance, would not fell for more than 8 or 9 zecchini (5I. 
per Englilh acre): it is however not fo bad, but that good mulberry-trees are on it. 

Vicenza.— The beft watered meadows fell at 2400 livres to 3000 livres the campo, 
which is about 65I. per Englifh acre, the beft arable is nearly as valuable. The worft 
arable 300 livres ; in the beft there are neither mulberries nor vines. Common price 
geo livres to 1000 livres, and the produce no livres per campo, about 55s. the acre. 
The higheft rent in money is 3 zecchini the campo, common 1, t f, or 2 zecchini. But 
in general land is let at half produce. 

To Padua .—The beft lands fells at 45 zecchini the campo : rice-grounds are at that 
price. 

Padua. —The beft arable land fells at 200 ducats, of 6 livres &f. The campo is 840 
pertiche quadrate, each of fix feet, confequently 30,240 feet; but the foot is one inch 

longer 
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longer than the Paris foot: it is therefore equal to about 35,280 Paris feet *, or about 
-,Vh under an Engliih acre. Middling land 95 ducats ; bad 50 ducats ; rice grounds, 
and confequently irrigated, 200 ducats; the lame land before rice being planted, too 
ducats; watered meadows, 200 ducats; woods, 100 ducats; gardens, 4_>o ducats. 
Eftares pay 5 per cent. 

Ecclesiastical State.— Bologna. —Landlords are paid by half produce, which 
affords them about it. 6s. 3d. per tornatura, of half an Engliih acre, and as much is left 
for the farmer: this is about 5I. 5s. an acre, grofs produce, on an average; but it is in 
the rich plain only. Through all the country, and including good, bad, and indiffer¬ 
ent, it varies from 3 s. 9d. to 26s. 3d. the tornatura, for the landlord’s fliare. The price 
for fuch land as yields the latter fum, is 21 1 . 17s. 6d. Engliih, the tornatura: in general 
from 81 . 15s. to 13I. 2s. 6d. The return for the value of land is 4 to 5 per cent, on 
the capital, but in farms on the mountains, 7 per cent. 

Tuscany. — Florence. —The landlord’s half of the produce, for all farms are let a la 
meta, is about 3 livres nett (2s. ifd.) per ftiora on the plain (11s. Sid. per Eng¬ 
liih acrcf): it is 2 livres on the hills (js. 8|d. per acre), and i livre on the moun¬ 
tains. No other procf is wanted of the poor Hate of agriculture in tin’s country, arif- 
ing, doubtlefs, from fo wretched a mode of letting land. What muff it have been 
before the time of Leopold, who has done fo much towards the annihilation of its old 
lhackles ? 

Yillamagna. —Three poderi, containing 2co ftiori cultivated, and 283 of mountain 
wood, would fell at 12,000 feudi (34C0I-); and per ftiora for the whole, 7I. each : it 
alfo yields a rent by metaying of 500 feudi; and laud is commonly fold to pay 3 4 per 
cent, intereft ; but more commonly in other parts only 3. 

Dutchy of Modena. — Modena.— The biolca, which is here the meafure of land, 
is twenty nine French, toifes by twenty-fix, or feven hundred and fifty four; or to the 
Engliih acre as 27,144 is to 38,300; or as 15 to 21. This meafure of arable fells from 
500 livres to 1200 livres—the livre half that of Milan, or about 4d.; Soo would be 
-1 81 . an acre. Watered meadow fells at 1200 livres to 3000 livres; the latter equals 
70I. an acre. Such are mown ihrice; the firft cutting yields one carro of 100 poid, or 
25001b. (the pound about jths of an Engliih pound); and the price of hay 3 to 4 
zecchini per carro. 

Parma. —The belt land fells commonly at 50 zecchini the biolca (31 1 . 7s. per acre). 
To Firenzuola, the bell fells at 25 to 40 zecchini. 

Piedmont. — Vogara. —From St. Giovanni to Vogara, the price of the beft is 500 
•livres the journal. After that town, 24 feudi di Milano per tavola (about 20I. to 25I. 
per acre). From Vogara, to within a few miles of Turin, the average value of landns 
500 livres (26I. 13s. per Engliih acre). 

Savoy .—At Montmelian, vineyards fet at icoo livres to 1200 livres the journal, 
■which about equals a French arpent. On the mountain fides to Chamberry, on a foil* 
to appearance abfblutely ftones, that yield good wine, and felt as high as meadow. Cul¬ 
tivated land at Modena, in the Haut-Savoy, at 1000 livres. Improved mountain fpots, 
300 livres to 500 livres. 1 

The mod carelefs examination of the preceding prices will be fufficient to /hew, that land 
is lold at preient in Lombardy, fome ages after it has loft both its commerce and its ma- 

* Mr. Pauflon makes it more than an arptnt of France, 1.086b. How he proves this, I am not arith- 
snetjeran enough to know* 

t This at the ratio of 5 5 fliori per acre. 
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nufa&urcs % at prices that ought to mark thedirefi influence of immenfe iuduftry; for 
it riles from 30I. to look an acre, tlirough a territory not comparable for foil naturally 
to many others, I will venture to affert, that the fame land in England, would not fell 
for half, perhaps not for one third of the money. And it is worthy of remark, that the 
cities which pofleJs molt trade at prefent, as Leghorn, Genoa, and Venice, have little 
influence on the lands which fell at the prices here noted. It is not the competition pf 
Venetian merchants that raifes the prices on the terra firm a ; and what have thofe of 
Leghorn and Genoa to do with the Milanefe and Piedmont ? If Leghorn has not cul¬ 
tivated the Maremma, how was it to water the Lodizan ? Bologna is perhaps the moll 
manufacturing town in Lombardy; but has it drained the Commachio ? If you recur 
not to prerent, but to ancient wealth, you mull turn to Florence f, Pila, Genoa, and 
Venice ; the two firlt are in one of the worft cultivated countries in Italy : of Genoa I 
know nothing but by reading; but I have read no author that fpeaks of great cultiva¬ 
tion in the Ligurian territory, free from finall prefent proprietors - and let it be remem¬ 
bered, becaufe it is a circumftance that merits if, that great commerce and fabrics, 
efpecially when depending on a city that governs a territory , have a dired tendency not 
to eftablifh, but to annihilate fuch properties. 

Theeffeft of great wealth flowing from induftry, is to extirpate little properties by the 
profits from trade being invefled in their purchafe j one country gentleman, with half a 
fcore farmers, and a hundred labourers, takes the place in countries, where the prog refs 
of wealth is in its natural courfe, of a number of little proprietors, who eat up all their 
produce, and yet are half ftarving for want. Is this the cafe in the Genoefe territory ? 
I am fure it is not at Venice. J 

The fureft proof of the want of diffeminating wealth in the country, is the almoft uni- 
TeifaJ pi aft ice of cultivating the land by metayers; if trade and commerce did much 
foi Italy, Vt Inch cannot be doubted, you muff look for their effects, not in the country, 
but in towns* *1 hofe cities that poffeffed much indultry f which I have named I 1 , carry 
lure proofs of former profperity: go out of their gates, and you meet with none—from 
uhat did this arife ? Probably from thofe cities bein gjbvereign ones, and fhackling the 
country with every fpecies of monopoly, in favour of themfeIves* What is it therefore 
that will diffufe wealth through all the claffes, and give verdure to the fields, as well as 
luff re to the towns ? An equitable government* Whatever we po fiefs in England, we 
owe to this origin ; and it highly deferves notice, that it is not a cultivation fuperior to 
that of other countries, which diftinguiihes our iiland fo much, as the eftablifhment of 
a race of men generally found no where elfe; a fubftantial and wealthy race of tenantry; 
a race found in every corner of England : in Lombardy, you muff go for fuch, not to 
Florence and Genoa, but to the Lodizan. 

* Every one knows, that, ftriftly fpeaking, there are both trade and manufafttires in all parts of Lom¬ 
bardy; converting raw to organized {ilk, is certainly a manufacture ; and making a few velvets at Genoa, 
or glafs beads at Venice, are manufactures; but, for all tbe puipofes of argument, Lombardy, when com¬ 
pared to fuch countries as England and France, mull be faid to be almoft defhtute of them. 

f I or the immenfe manufactures and wealth of Florence in the fourteenth century, fee Giovanni Viliam, 
lib- ii, cap. 95. “ In Firenze le Botteghe (anno 1330) dell arte della lana erano dvgento e piu efacevam da fd- 

tanta in ottanta mtla panni'di valuta di piu di milk dvgento miglioja di Jiorim (Para (fono a feudi Horemini 
22,860,000) the tene il terzo e piu rmaneva nella terra per ovrvggio fenza U guadugno dt'latwjmii* Bd ditto 
ivrtggw vivevano piu di gc f cco perjtmm - Se per tutti i prodoUi e manifatturc dell’intera Tofcana pre- 
ientemente non cmra piti di un milione due centomila feudi; chiavo e, cbe tempo fa la fola arte della lana 
in Firenze produceva yenti volte pi* utile di qudlo* che prefentemente ne faccia tuito Jo ftato* Card Saggia 
bcpral a Tofcana, op* i. p* 348* 

A moll fmgular law pafied during the republic of Florence, that no man fhould make proof of nobility, 
who was not able to deduce it from the mauufafture of wool or filk, Carli^ tomo v. p, 335- A more 
commercial idea couldno where root itfelf. 
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Chap. XXXII. —Of the Management of Grafs Lands . 

CATTLE and gtv.fs lands ave fo conne&ed, that, I truft, it will not be deemed an 
impropriety to treat of them in the fame chapter, and as parts of the lame fubjefl'. 
The obfervations I have made in Italy will be divided eafdy into t, irrigations, live 
flock. 


Sect. I .—Of Irrigation. 

IF there be one circumftance which gives a fuperiority to Lombardy, over all the 
other countries I have feen, it is this, and therefore merits the moft particular detail. 

Piedmont.— -Nice.—Such is the confequence of water here, that a garden of four 
feftaradi (a fquare of twelve trebucchi, i. e. 144 is a feftarada, and 400 trcbucchi a gior- 
nata, which is to the Englifh acre as 0.7440 is to 0.7 929) with a fmall houfe, lets at 20 

louis d’or per annum, or about 15I. an acre. 

Coni. _For the laft ten miles from Nice to Coni, the country improves continually. 

The foil near the mountains is ftoney, but is a good fandy loam lower in the vale. It is 
perfectly level, and watered with the utmoft attention, in a manner I had not noticed 
before ; not as in Spain, in beds, but the field is ploughed flat, fown with wheat, the 
clods broken with hoes and bulb-harrowed, and then great deep trenches (truck with 
the plough, for letting in the water; thefe are eight to twelve yards afunder. They 
are now (September) watering clover eight inches high, by letting the water into thefe 
trenches, and condufting it in a Angular manner. A man walking backwards, draws 
by a line a bunch of ft raw and weeds, juft large enough to ftop the water in the trench, 
and force it to overflow on each fide. This is an expenfive and operofe method, and 
inferior to the Spanifh. The crops now on the ground are maiz, good, but not extra¬ 
ordinary ; millet; and a little hemp, the male plants picked. A great deal of clover, 
but not much that is clean. But meadow abounds, which is the glory of Piedmont; 
and the conducting of the water in multiplying conduits, feems well undeiftood, and 
praftifed in great perfection. 

Coni to Ghent ale. —In the watered meadows, much chicorium intyhu s and plantago 
lanceolata. Watered meadows are cut thrice commonly; but in fame feafons four 
times. 

Racconis.—The watered meadows are now mowing for a third time; the predomi¬ 
nant plants—the chicorium intybus, plantago lanceolata , acchillca millefolium , and trifolium 
praienfe. 

To Turin.—From Coni to Turin, fomething more than half the country appears to be 
watered, poflibly two-thirds, and wherever the water is carried, it is apparently with 
great Ikill. It is however rather Angular, that more trenches are not cut for taking the 
water off the land ; the attention is chiefly paid to bringing it on ; from which we may 
conclude, either that the heat of the climate renders luch drains lefs necefiary than in 
England—or that water is too valuable from every one underftanding its uie, to be 
brought on in the leaft fuperfluous quantity. The contrivance towards Turin, for car¬ 
rying the aquedufts of irrigation acrofs the roads, are beautifully executed: for conve¬ 
nience of diftribution, the water-courfe is raifed three or four feet, or more, above the 
general level: thefe aquedufts are brought to the fide of the road, and feemiugly fimfli 
in a wall, but really fink in a fyphon of mafonry under the road, and rile on the other 
fide behind another fmiilar wall. Seeing thefe huttreffes of mafonry, without perceiving 
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firft any water, I wondered for a moment to what ufe they could be afligned ; bat whet* 

I mounted the foot-way, this beautiful contrivance was at once apparent, Thefe are 
noble exertions, 

Turin ,—The irrigation in all this vicinity is extenfive, and carried to great perfection- 
Water is meafured with as much accuracy as wine. An hour per week is fold, and 
the fee Ample of the water is attended to with the fame ibiieitude, as that of the land. 
Rich meadows without water fell for 1000 livres and i ico livres a giornata; and arable 
worth 5C0 livres without water, is in many irifhnces worth sooo livres with it. Such a 
meadow as will fell for 1100 livres or 1200 livres per giornata, will yield thefirfl: mow¬ 
ing 1 15 rubbii of hay, worth q/I to tofi the rubbio, the fecond go rubbii, at jf, to 8/1 
and the third, 80 rubbii, at 6/1 to yf* ; the fourth growth is fold to be eaten by fheep, 
at 5 livres. This produce amounts to 120 livres, or 61 . Englilh per giornata, which is* 
under an acre. The intereft of 1100 livres being at 40 livres or 50 livres, there remains 
a fufficient profit, after all expences are paid. During the winter, as the meadows are 
commonly fed with Iheep, they do not water at all. Some experienced cultivators 
avoid water in the fpring, till the frofts are over, which happen here as late as the 10th, 
and even the 15th of May, as a ftrong frefh vegitation is in fuch cafes entirely cut off; 
but in general no attention is paid to this circiuiiftanee, and watering goes on at all 
times except when fheep are on the ground, Thofe who have water enough, let it on 
to their land once a week during the whole fummer; but if the weather is wet, once a 
fortnight; and a day or two before cutting, if the water is perfectly clear. In regard to, 
the quality of water, they make no other diftm&ion than that from mountains being cold,, 
and that of the Dora, near Turin, being charged with fo much fand as to be bad. They 
attend to the cutting of weeds in the canals that they may rot; and feme good managers 
harrow the bottoms in the fpring to foul the water, which thenadts more powerfully as 
a manure. Another practice, which tends alfo to prove what excellent farmers they 
are in all that refpe&s meadow grounds, Is that of paring and burning, which they per¬ 
forin on pieces that have a bad herbage, or want of improvement; but do not fow them, 
with corn or any other plant, except hay-feeds, in order to renew the grafs, with no 
other interruption* It is impoliible to praife fuch pradices too much. They call this 
hufbandry mtara* 

The power of effeding the great works in irrigation, which are vifible over this whole 
country, depends very much on the law, which fuppofes the right and property of ail 
rivers to be veiled in the king; confequently all canals taken from them, are bought of 
him, and this enfures another regulation, which is the power of carrying the water, 
when bought, at the pleafure of thofe who buy it, where they think fit; they cannot 
however cut acrofs any man J s ground without paying him for the land and the damage v 
but the law does this by regulations known to every one, and no individual is allowed a 
negative upon a meafure which is for the general good. The purchafers of water from 
the king, are ufually confiderable land owners, or communities that have lands wanting 
water, and it is of no confequence at what diilance thefe lands may be from the river 
whence the water is taken, as they have a right to conduct it where they choofe, pro¬ 
vided they do not cut through a garden or pleafure ground. Nor can they carry rhe 
water under that of others, ivhofe canals are already made, as they might in that cafe 
deprive them of part of their water - K they are obliged to throw - aquedufts m&r fuch 
canals. The benefit of water is fo great and well underllood, that nobody ever thi ks 
of making objections ; and in cafe their lands are not already watered* it is no fmali ad¬ 
vantage to have a new canal brought through them, as they have the opportunity of 
buying water of the proprietors- It is fold per hour, per week, and even half an hour* 
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and down to a quarter. The common price of an hour per week for ever, is 1500 
livres. At Gruliafcho, four miles from Turin, there are many Periian wheels that lift 
up the water by buckets; the wheels are double, with wafhers between for the llreain 
turning them ; the buckets or boxes on one outfide only ; they raife the water eight or 
ten feet, and about two and a half fhort of the full diameter of the wheel, and 1 could 
not perceive that they lofe a drop ; none falls except what adheres to the wheel itfelf. 
To fave the expence of multiplying fluices, for the occafional Itoppageof water, in car¬ 
rier trenches, to force it over the land they have a moveable board that fits the trench, 
which is placed occafionally where wanted, and anfwers the purpole well. They have 
none of the ramifications of carrier trenches common among us; and not fo many d rains 
for taking the water off as with us; and, on the whole, do not Ihew any thing like our 
attention "in the ufe of the water, though tw enty, or rather a hundred times more in 
bringing it from rivers, and distributing it about the country; and I could not but ob- 
ferve that their meadows have much bad herbage, and many places damaged by the wa¬ 
ter retting too long; this is more the cafe here than it feemed to be from Coni to Rac- 
conis, where the meadows carried a better countenance. 

Turin to Cbivafco. —Not one-third of this country is watered. At Chivafco but little 
alfo. After eroding the Dora Belta, there are foon two confiderable canals of irri* 
gation; one made two years ago only, which is as. great a work as a navigation in 
England. 

Ciglkne. —Tittle land watered in this country; but 1 obferved here forne meadows,, 
with off-channels from the principal ones, for conducing the water, which I did not 
notice before ; but very few drains. The new canal croffes a gravelly watte,.but none of 
it watered. 

Trouchan .—A very rich country much watered ; and many mulberries. 

St. Genmno .—Mowing the third crop of grafs, and very poor; not more than fifteen 
cwt. an acre, and yet watered. The glory of Piedniont is from Coni to Turin. Thofe 
who pafs MontCenis to Turin, and Turin to Milan, fee, on cotnparifon, nothing. 

Vercelli .—The new canal now making, for taking water from the Dora Beit a, and 
conducting it to the rice grounds of Vercelli, is done by the king, and will cott three 
millions; the water is fold to communities. The other I croffed near the Dora, at the 
fame time, was made long ago, and belongs to the Marquis de Bourg. 

Milanese.— Bujfalora.— After eroding the Tefino, in feveral branches, and enter¬ 
ing the Milanefe, we find a great fyfeem of watering meadows to Buffaiora, where that 
magnificent canal, theNavillio Grande is twenty yards broad, and though navigable, was 
originally made for irrigation alone- 

St. Pietro Olmi —Hence, for fome diftance, there is no watering; but then there is 
fomething in our Berkfhire method; -the lands are arched up, and juft in the centre, on. 
their crown, are the carrier trenches for conducting the water, and on each fide a row 
of low fallows; fome of thefe lands are two rods broad, and two feet higher in the 
ridge than in the furrow; the land firm and the herbage good: wherever the mea¬ 
dows feem good, there is abundance of chicorium uitybus , plantageo lanceolate, and trifo¬ 
lium fratenfe. , , 

Milan.— As the irrigation of the Milanefe is perhaps the greateft exertion of the kind, 
that ever was in the world, and certainly the iirft that was undertaken in Europe, after 
the decline of the Roman empire ; it merits every attention that a farming traveller can 
give; for it will be found, by very briefly recurring to records, which have been fearch- 
ed, that great exertions (perhaps as great as ever known) were made in this country, 
at a period when all the north of Europe was in a ftate of barbariltn. In the year 1037, 
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mention is made of the canal Vecchiabbia. In 1067, watered meadows were common, 
called prato roco, by Landojfo *. In 1077, there are notes of many ftreams ufe'd. In 1138, 
the monks of Chiarevalle bought of Giovanni Villana fome commons, woods, and mea¬ 
dows for 81 livres under the contract (a parchment yet remaining) “ ut monajierium 
pojjit ex Veflabia trabere ledum ubi ipfum monajierium voluerii et Jifuerit opus Ikcat facere 
eidem monajlerio fojfatafuper terrain ip/ius JohanrJs ab una parte via et ab alia — &c. ficjfit 
fir mare et habere dufam in prato ipfius Jobannis , &c.” There is a firailar contra ft of the 
following year, and various others, until the beginning of the thirteenth century ; from 
which, and others, it appears that the Vecchiabbia was the entire property of the mo- 
naftery, and confirmed in 1276 by the diploma of the Emperor Frederick II. The me¬ 
rit of thefe monks appears to have been great, for they gained fuch a reputation for 
their {kill and induftry, that they had many applications for affiftance in directing works 
fimilar to their own upon uncultivated lands; and the Imperial Chancellor Rinaldo, in 
the time of the Emperor Frederick I. being appointed archbilhop of Cologne, found the 
poffeffions of his fee in fuch a deplorable hate, that he applied for, and found the fame 
affiftance as reported by Cefarior Eifterbacenfe. Their greateft exertions were in irriga¬ 
tion, which was fo well known, that they fold their fuperfluous water, transferring the 
ufe and property of fome by the hour, day, and week. In two centuries they came to 
be pofTeffed of fixty thoufand pertiche, moftly watered : there is reafon to believe that 
the praftice in the thirteenth century did not materially differ from the prefent modes ; 
becaufe, in the papers of the archives of the abbey of that period, mention is made of 
chiufe, incafiri, bochilli, foratoi t, and other works, to diftribute the water, and regulate 
the irrigation In 1164, the Emperor Frederic gave various rights, in certain rivers, 
to the people of Pavia, for the purpofes of irrigation §. In 1177, the people of Milan, 
enlarged and continued the Navillio Grande, from Abbiate Graffo to Milan, being four¬ 
teen miles; it was brought from theTefino, near the Lago Maggiore, to Abbiate Graf- 
fo, twenty miles, by the people of Pavia, long before the date of any records now known 
to remain [}. In 1 27 j , it was made navigable. It is thirty-two Italian miles long, and 
twenty-five bracchi wide, or forty-nine Engliffi feet f . 

The fecond great work, was the canal called Muzza, which takes the waters of the 
Adda, at Caffano, and carries them to Marignano, there dividing and watering much of 
the Lodizan. It was executed in 1220 **, and done in fo admirable a ftyle, that Padre 
Frifi, in the preface to Mode di regolare ifiumi , &c. fays,—“ il meccamfmo d'trrigar is 
campdgne efiato ridotto all'ultimo grado di maefiria e di perfezione net canak di Muzza]]." 
And Padre Antonio Lecchi. another great engineer and mathematician, remarks,— 

De'nojiri tre celebri canali di Muzza, e de'due navigli quai ultra memoria ci rimane ora, 
fie non fe quells del tempo della loro conflruzione , e d'altre pccbe notizie , niente concernenti al 
maravigUofo artifizio della loro condotta JJ.” 

In 130j, the canal of Treviglio was made, which takes the water from the Brembo, 
and carries it for feveral miles, about twenty-five feet wide, and about three deep; it ir- 

* Guilini, tom. iv. p. 122. 224, 225. 

t Chiufe, are fluices; incafiri, are water gates that are moved perpendicularly ; lachilR, opening* 
in the banks to diftribute water ; foratoi, difcliarges for carrying off fuperfluous water ; the fade as feu- 
fhatorL J 

i idemoire Storica ed Economics fillIrrigations de Prati. Don. Ang. Fumagallt Atii di Milano, tom. ii. 

21 5 *. 

§ Guumi* tom, vu p, 3 

. ]\ Nuevo Raccolla A Jutoriche trait ano let moto dell' Acque. Parma. 1768. ,ito. Tom. vif. p. Prifi. p. 97. 

45 Ibid. p. 98. ** Verri, Storiadi M, t.i. p. 24c. f (- Nuova Raccolta, tom. «ii. 

4^ lb. Piano, Id*, de in torrenti, p. 141. 
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ligates the te.-ritory of Trivigiio and the Ghiara d’Adda. And, within four or five 
miles, there are five canals, taken from the Adda and the Brembo, all of great antiquity. 
In 1460, the canal de Martefano was begun, under Duke Francis Sforza I. ; it wits 
twenty-four miles long, and eighteen braccia (thirty-five Englilh feet) wide; fioce length¬ 
ened fevenor eight miles more. It takes the waters of the Adda, a little before Trezzo, 
by means of a powerful wear (chiufe) founded upon the living rock; it is then fupport- 
ed for five miles by a folid wall of ftone, forty braccia (eighty feet) above the bottom of 
the Adda, and parallel with it. At Gorgonzola, it paffes over the torrent Molgora, by 
a bridge of three ftone arches. At Carfenzago, it is crofted by the river Lambro, which 
enters and quits the canal with all its floods. And in order to prevent the furplus of 
water, which this circumftanceoccafions, from breaking the banks of the canal, or over¬ 
flowing them, there are nineteen fcaricatori in the canal, above, below, and facing the 
junction, which are fo calculated that they have not only powers fufficient to take off 
the waters of that river, but alfo half of thofe of the canal itfelf. Thefe fcaricatori are 
canals which take the water, when fiuice-gates are opened for that purpofe, and convey 
it at various diftances to the Lambro again; the fall in its courfe being confiderable 
enough to free the canal from all fuperfluity of water- Near Milan, this Navillio re¬ 
ceives the torrent Sevefo $ and, after furrounding the city, unites with the Navillio 
Grande and the Olona. The flu ices which Bellidor fuppofed to be invented by the 
Dutch were ufed for the firft time near Padua, in 1481, by two engineers of Viterbo, 
Dionifius and Peter Domenico, brothers * * * § . Leonardo da Vinci profited immediately of 
this great invention, for the union of the two canals of Milan; and finding between them 
the difference of the levels to be eighteen braccia t, he with fix lluices, in the year 1497, 
Under Ludovico il Moro, opened and facilitated the navigation from one to the other. 
The greateft fcaricatori \ of the waters united at Milan, is the canal of Vecchiabbia, 
which, after having ferved fome mills and irrigation, falls into the Lambro near Marig- 
nano ; and if this canal were made ftraight, and fupported by fome lluices, the naviga¬ 
tion might be continued to the Lambro, and thence to the Po and the fea. Both thefe 
canals, the Grande and the Martefano, are fo contrived as to be completely emptied 
once a year, for cleaning and repairing whatever accidents may have happened to any of 
the works. 

I have entered into this digreflion upon a very curious fubjeft, little known in Eng- 
lilh literature §, in order to fliew how well irrigation was underftood, and how admirably 
it was praftifed, when the countries on this fide of the Alps were barbarous. At the 
lame time, however, that juftice is thus done to thefe great exertions, we mud bear in 
mind that few diftricts in Europe are better, or fo well fituated for irrigation. 1 he 
lakes of Maggiore and Como, nearly upon the fame level, are three hundred feet (one 

* Mcto dell* Acqutj vol. v, Parma * i? 66 t p* 349. Mentioned by Zendrini in the tenth chapter, Sopra 
P /lc qua Currents* This is the common fuppoption in .Lombardy! ana is thus recorded $ but it appears to 
be an error, by a pafTage in Guilin?, tom* xih p, 332, where, anno 1420, mention is exprefsly made of them* 
Ttiaih'marum qmjs conchas appellant t 

f P, 98- Frtfi. 

% The fcaricatori are what I believe we call wears in England; they are difcbarg.es of fuperfiuous waters,, 
Mr Brindley made them in the Duke of Bridgewater's canal, circular, and in the centre of the river, to 
convey the water as into a well ■ but in Italy they are cuts or openings in the banks ot the canal, at places 
that allow a quick conveyance of the water; for inftance, where a canal erodes the bed of a river ; their 
powers are calculated with fuch a mathematical exa&nefs, proportioned to the quantity of water brought 
into the canals by the rivers joining them, that no floods ever effect the furface, which is of an equal htight. 

§ One would naturally look for fome knowledge of thefe fads in tf Auderfon^ Dedu&km of Comtm rcc;* 3 
hut \vc fhalJ look in vain* 
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hundred and fifty braccia' higher than Milan, — and that of Lugano two hundred feet 
higher than thofe, with a nearly regular declivity.to the Po*. 

Ihere are authors who have afierted, that agriculture is improved in confeqnence of 
great trade or inanfaftures only ; but the inttauce of the imbnenfe irrigation in the'Mi- 
lanefe, effected by thefe and many other canals, too numerous to mention, will not allow 
of fuefa a conclufion being genera!and to fhew that my opinion is not without foun¬ 
dation, a very brief review of the ftate of Milan, fo far as it refpe&s thefe periods, will 
not be difpleafing to a relieving reader. 

In 1 177, when the canal de Navillio Grande was made, the republic of Milan had 
been gradually forming for about two hundred years f; but thefe dominions were ex¬ 
ceedingly confined;—Lodi, Pavia, Mantua, Verona, Crema, Tortona, Como, Ber¬ 
gamo, Brefcia, Piacenza, Parma, Genova, Afti, VercelH, Novara, Cremona, Ivrea, 
Padua, Alba, Trevifo, Aquileia, Ferrara, Reggio, Modena, Bologna, Inn la, Cefe- 
nn, Forli, Rimini, Fano, and Ancona,—were at that time independent republics 
which united againft Milan, in 1162, with the Emperor Frederick I. and befieged and 
dellroyed it. This fingular fact that in fifteen years after one of the molt figtial deft ruc¬ 
tions that could be brought upon a city, there fhould be found energy enough in a petty 
republic, to undertake a work which is in the prefent age regarded as an honour to 
Lombardy muft be admitted as a proof, that the trade and manufactures of that period 
could have been but very iuconfiderable. 

Milan, however, unqueftionably arofe to great power and profperity; and our bufi- 
nefsisto inquire into that period, whence we may judge how much its commerce might 
influence the perfection to which Ihe has carried agriculture, 

10.; 2, Civil war; the nobility driven out by the people, 
j 056, The government changed. 

1067, Meadows watered. Guilini, iv. 122. 

1108, War with Pavia. 

1111, Lodi deftroyed by Milan. 

1127, Como deftroyed by Milan, 
x * ^ -5, Frederick Barbarolfa interpofes. 

1162, Milan taken and deftroyed. 

1167, The people of Milan living in tents and cabins. To, 

1183, War with Frederick. 

1177, Navillio Grande continued to Milan. 

ugi, Grant of waters to Pavia, for irrigation, by the Emperor Henry VI, 
j 204, The nobility expelled. 

1210, The archbifliop’s revenue 80,000 fiorini d’oro, equal to ten millions of livres 
now. 

j -j 16, A woollen manufacture. 

1220, The canal bf the Muzza made. 

1221, The arch bifliop and nobles expelled. 

1237, War againft the Emperor Frederick II. 

1240, Government reduced to pay in paper money; the origin of all that has patted 
fmee in Europe. 
ia 57 ’ The nobility expelled. 

-The Navillio Grande begun to be made navigable. 

« lfyrri, Storiddi Mi?ano. 1 /S3, tom. i, p, 5, 

^ Storia di Mhito* p* Verri, 4*0, 1785, tom* I. p. 143* J ^m, tomo i*. p. jj j. 
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*263, Factions of the Guelphs and Ghibel kites now in full activity at Milan. 
jayT, The Navillto Grande navigable. 

1277, Civil war ;—Toriani and Vifcooti. 

1281, Ditto. 

1288, Milan buys wool from France, Flanders, and England. 

1296, Decree, that gave to every one the power ot conducting water acrofs ail great 
roads, provided {lone bridges were erected. 

1302, Revolution ;—the Toriani get' the better of the Vifconti. 

1305, Canal of Treviglio made. 

1310, Revolution; the Vifconti prevail. 

1327, Violent factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

1332, Grant of water for irrigation to the people of Treviglio. 

1350— 1385, Tyranny of the Vifconti drives away the manufactures. 

1395, Great power of Milan over the cities of Lombardy *. 

Through every part of the fourteenth century, the paflages in the Annals are 
numerous, which prove how well irrigation was underftood, and how high- 
ly canals of water were valued. 

1421, Milan exports cloths to Venice f. 

1457, Molt of the conquefts of Milan loft, 

1460, Canal de Martefano made. 

1481, Sluices invented at Padua. 

1497, Leonardo da Vinci joins the canals at Milan.- 


It ftiould feem from this detail that the exertions in Irrigation were almoft purely 
agricultural; the benefit enjoyed by the people ot Pavia, from the Lavillio Grande, 
was a conftant proof of the advantages to be derived from fimilar canals ; and they 
were executed at moments which will not allow us to attribute them to tne influence ot 
manufacturing or commercial wealth. 

To this may be added, that during the 13th and 14th centuries], Italy was the perpetual 
feene of bloody wars; the Venetians and Genoefe, the Venetians and the Alilanefe, and, in 
their turns, the other republics feem to have had no other butinefs than that orcutting each 
other’s throats. A perpetual ftate of warfare, and fo many revolutions as were taking 


* In 1378, Giiwanni Galeazzo Vifconti Contedi Virtu was declared Duke of Milan, his dominions 
then comprifing Arezzo, Reggio, Parma, Piacenza, Cremona, Lodi, Crema, Bergamo, Brefcia, Verona, 
Vicenza, lvltro. Be 11 uno. Baffano, Bormio, Como, Novara, Altflhndria, lortona, Vercelh, Pontremoli, 
Bobbin, Sarzatia. Pavia, Valenza, Cafali, Padua, Alba, Adi, Bologna, Pifa, Siena, Perugia, Nocera, Spo- 

leto, and Aflili. Veiii. p.417. . , , _ , rr- .1 r 

f As this woollen manufacture is faid to have been in the hands of an order ot friars, the /K-rfi mnltalt, 
we have no reafon to fiqWe.it an objeft of great eonfeqnence ; the expreflioiis feeming to imply its magni¬ 
tude being applicable to a companion with poorer neighbours. Count Giutim lays, on occaiion of its 
being carried from Milan to Sicily, " the larslofiarivafra mi," (tom W. p 0 j- ut i e cor[3 s do not c ?’ 
plain the exitut; though we are told that they worked up wool from Fiance, Flanders, and Lngland, in 
1288 (tom. viii. p, 599 ; ) which trade had exilted to fame degree of confidtratioo in I 2 tb. Count Vtrri 
ufes the exprilGon— -« lavoro ih panmlmi la quale pa-mo la ricthe%%ti cofptma ,u Milano. (Slorni as Ass- 
lam, tom. i p. 357.) But it was Venice, Genoa, Pifa, Amalfi, and Ancona 'hat had the empire of the 
fea, which gave that author reafon to fay, lt ehe tatio si tommercio dell Europa eraprepo g Italians. (tom. 1. 

^ t In the preceding periods it was probably worfe. Count \ erri obferves, “ Delia Jlato della pcpula&ione 
nel ,/esimo fecolo—mi pare vtrqfimile else slsrurffh'efere mrdwermentepepolaio MVano. Lb terre errno coUvuateparte 
da fer-vi e parte da Ttberii. Make parti del decat a era lofco. In qualcht luego, (he ora Ji cottiua jorje, ancora 
•e’ernno ilelle aerpseJlagnanli." Sioria di Milano, tom. 1. p. 76. 
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place in the governments of the Italian cities, were little adapted to give a fecurltyof 
poffeflion effentially neceflary to the eftablifhment of fuch manufadures and commerce, 
as lhall by the overflowing of their furplus, ameliorate the agriculture of a country. 

It was but fifteen years after the dcftrudion of Milan, that the Navillio Grande was 
made; and within three years after the lofs of all her conquefts, that the canal de Mar- 
tefano was digged : thefe great undertakings were, therefore, executed at periods when 
commercial profperity could lead of all effect them. There was no liability in that prof- 
perity. It is alfo to be remembered, that throughout this period of Milanefe hiilory, 
that people, even at the height of their power, were never mailers of a commercial fea- 
port. It is true that they twice took Genoa ; firft in 1353, but kept it for a very fhort 
time ; and again in 1421, when they were in poffelfion of it but fourteen years; and 
among 11 all the dominions of Galeazzo Vifconti, Sarzano was the only port, and 
that never a commercial one; thus the fabrics of Milan were obliged to be exported 
through the Venetian or the Genoele, who laid duties on the tranfport of their com¬ 
modities. 

The conclufion of the whole feems fairly to be, that we are not to attribute the irri¬ 
gation of the country to wealth derived from foreign commerce; the fertility and excel¬ 
lent management of the lands fupported a great population, which proved as induftri- 
ous as public calamities and confufions would allow; but it does not appear that this 
induftry was ever continued through a longferiesof peace and happinefs. 

Another idea has been ftarted, that Lombardy owed her irrigations to the effed of 
the crufades: that the mad enthufiafts who went upon thofe expeditions, brought home 
with them the art of cutting canals, for this moll beneficial purpofe ; but hiltory does 
not give fuffident lights to allow of this conclufion. 1 have already remarked that the 
Navillio Grande was made by the people of Pavia, long before thofe of Milan made the 
cut to that city; and fo long before, that no records in the archives were found of it by 
that moll induflrious fearcher into antiquity. Count Guilini. This fad feems nearly de- 
cifive, for the firfl crufade did not commence till 1096, nor terminate till 1100, before 
which period there is every reafon to fuppofe the canal in queflion was cut, as the re- 
fearchesof Guilini go fo far back as 773. The crufades ended in 1291 ; and had the 
effeds been as great-as pofiible, yet they cannot be imagined to have taken place imme¬ 
diately ; it muft be, after much confutation and long reafoning, that whole towns could 
be brought to co-operate in the execution of fuch plans for the common good, from 
mere reports of the effed in diflant countries and different climates. Another eircum- 
ftance, tending to prove that irrigation in Lombardy was much more antient than the 
crufades, is that Theodoric, who began to reign in Italy, anno 493, publicly rewarded 
an African who had come thither in order to inftrud the Italians in the art of irrigating 
lands, as Mr. Profeffor Symonds has explained, with his ufual elegance, in his moft 
agreeable paper on the effed of water in the agriculture of Italy *. Now if this art had 
been thus introduced, or more properly fpeaking, revived in Italy above fix hundred 
years before the crufades were thought of, there cannot be much reafon for attributing 
that improvement to the obfervations of thofe frantic enthufiafts. It is remarkable 
that Count Verri, in his Hiftory of Milan, fays, he had long conceived that their irriga-* 
lions were to be afcribed to the Crufades; but from paying more attention to the au¬ 
thorities quoted by Count Guilini, he gave up that opinion, and concurred in the idea: 


* Annals of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 421. 
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of a greater antiquity *: for which a!To P. Frm feems to contend, when he fays exprefsly 
that the canal made by the people of Pavia was more undent than 1177 f. 

And here it may he worth remarking, that Pavia was the capital and refidence of 
Theodoric, whence there refults, at leaft, a preemption, if he lent to Africa tor a per- 
fon to inflruft the Italians in irrigation, that here was the field of his exertions, and that 
this very canal was the work of that fovereign, not the lefs celebrated for thus laudably 
applying himfelfin a barbarous age to works that would do honour to the polite!!.. But 
to return from this long digreflion. 

The fame law that has been fo effectual in watering Piedmont, operates here alfo, 
arid has done even greater things. He who difcovers a fpring, conduGs it where he 
pleafes, paying a fixed compenfation J for cutting through the properties of others. A il 
rivers belong, as in Piedmont, to the fovereign, who fells the waters to fpeculators for 
this moll beneficial purpofe of irrigation. In the diftribution of it by lale, they do not 
meafure by the hour, as in Piedmont, but by the ounce; twelve ounces are a braccio, 
or twenty-two inches: an ounce of water is a ft ream that runs one braccio long and one 
ounce deep ; and the farther the water has run, the higher is the price as being more 
charged with manure. 

~ As an example of the beneficial influence of this law, I was ftiewn between Milan and 
Pavia, a fpring that was difcovered two miles from the lands of the difcoverer, the pro¬ 
perties of many perfons lying between him and the fpring. He firft bought the pro¬ 
perty of the perfon in whofe land it was fituated, which was eafily done, as it was too 
low to be there of any ufe ; then he conduGed it by a trench at pleafure the two miles, 
paying the fixed price for cutting through his neighbours lands; and, having gained it 
upon his own, prefently changed poor hungry arable gravel into a very fine watered 
meadow. 

Near Milan a watered meadow fells at 800 livres the pertica (321. 15s. the Enghih 
acre;) and the rent of fuch is about 30 livres (il. 5s. the Englifli acre.) This mull nor, 
however, be clafied high ; for there are lands that rife to 4000 livres, ( 1 63 1* 

Iilh acre.) In land at"Soolivres or 1009 livres, wafer often makes half of the value; 
that is, the rent to the owner of the land will be 15 livres to 30 livres, and as much to 
fome other perfon for the water. 

In viewing a great farm fix or feven miles from Milan s in the road to Pavia;, I found 
that all the watered meadow was mown four times ; and that what was watered in win¬ 
ter, prati di mercila, five times. Such is the value of water here, that this iarm, which 
watered is rented at 20 livres the pertica, would not let at more than 6 livres without 
water, the foil being gravel. The irrigation of the merrita begins in October, and lafts 
till March, when it is regulated like all other meadows. All in general begin in April, 
and la ft till September; and if there be no rain once in leven to fifteen days. An 


* Storte dl Milano, tomo i. p. 31:4. „ ■ ,, 

f Con tulle gue/to perb.fe impartial menteft morrd awe nguardo ai tempo, able areonjtanze, ada maiftna tk. 
levoro, if namelio di Milano (be forma la cemmunicattione del Tfttto, e dell'Adda, poUapaJare per i. capo a opera, 
the abbiama in quefto severe. Per quanto dice U Sigovio tie! libra l 4 dtl regno d Ita/w all anno 1 1 79, pare c..c 
■7 . • __ i.tPu.en. nr.—;-/;- J.t ad Alhintr Graffo. fofli Fid dm tempt pm antic hi mcommaato chat- 


fa 

£ai,Q da 


il primo t rent a de Jo Jit Jo Namiglio, del refine ad Aobiate Grajo, foje gid dai >f[P'P“P 
to dot pavtf per irrigate le -vicine loro vwpagnt. Fumil'anno 1176 the 1 Milan ft condujjero loft Jo 

Albiate a Corftto, t a Milano. Nnova Ruecolta, voi. iii. p. 97 - , r „ . 

± Thefe laws, relative to the cond«a of irrigation, are as old as the republic of Milan ; fidt compiled 
into a colledion of ftatutea and coftont in 1216. { Verri p. 239 ■) 'f fcwwwe revifcd and coHcaed by order 
cf Charles V, and are in full force to this day- Condi tulloms Domimi Medmmeitfis Dtcrdts « bmafus Lon- 
fulti*. Goh, Virtu Folio, 1747. Be aquu rtjjvmniktsi p. 168. 
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ounce of waiter running continually from the 24th of March to the 8th of Septem¬ 
ber, is worth, and will foil for iooq livrvs, When arable crops want water, it is always 
given. 

Milan to Mczmto .'—Every con fi durable fpring that is found becomes the origin of a 
new canal. They dear out the head for a baton, and link calks by way of tunnels for the 
water to rife freely, and without impediment from uiud or weeds. There are ufually 
three, four, or five of theie tunnels at the bottom of a baion of twenty or thirty yards. 

Milan to Lodi*— Of all the exertions that I have any where ieen in irrigation, ihty are 
here by far thegreateft. The canals are not only more numerous, more inceffanr, and 
without interruption, but are conducted with the mo ft attention, fkili, and expence. 
There is, for molt of the way, one canal on each fide of the road, and fometinTes two. 
Crofs ones are thrown over theie on arches, and pafs in trunks of brick or hone under 
the road. A very confiderable one, after palling for leverai miles by the fide of the 
highway, finks under it, and alfo under two other canals, carried in ftone troughs eight 
feet wide; and at the fame place under a fmaller that is conducted in wood. The va¬ 
riety of dire&ians in which the water is carried, the eafe with which it flows in contrary 
directions, the obfiacles which are overcome are objects of admiration. The .expenee 
thus employed, in the twenty miles from Milan to Lodi, is immenfe. There is but 
little rice, and feme arable, which does not leem under the belt management; but the 
grafs and clover rich and luxuriant; and there are feme great herds of cows to which 
all this country ought to be applied. I cannot but efteem the tweiuy miles as affording 
one of the molt curious and valuable profpefts in the power of a farmer to view; we 
have feme undertakings in England that are meritorious, but they fink to nothing in 
companion with theie great and truly noble works. It is one of the rides which I wifii 
thofe to take, who think that every thing is to be feen in England. 

Lodi. —Examining fome watered meadows in high eifimation, 1 found the following 
plants moft predominant, and in the Ol der in which I note them :—1, Ranunculus re - 
pens ; 2 , TrIf oh mn pratenfe; 3 , Chi cor turn inly bus ; 4 , Plant ago lameolaia ; 5 , Achillea 
millefolium * ;*and about one-fifth of the whole herbage at bottom jfoems what are pro¬ 
perly called graffes. Thefe rich meadows about Lodi are all interfered by ditches, 
without hedges, bora double row of pollard poplars ; all 011 a dead level, and no drains 
to be feen. They are now (Oftober) cutting the grafs and weeds in the ditches, to cart 
home lor nuking dung. The meadows are commonly cut thrice; but the bell four 
times. T he produce of hay per perika* fix faili of one hundred pounds, of twenty- 
eight ounces at the three cuts. Price of the firfi, 8 livres per fafs ; of the fccond, 5 
livres ; of the third, 4! livres. They wearer immediately after clearing if there be no 
rain. Without irrigation, the rent of the country in genera! would be only one-third of 
of what it is at prefert. In forming thefe watered meadows they have very fingular 
cuitoms : —all are broken up in rotation ; flax Town for the firff crop, and their way of 
laying down is to leave a wheat Hubble to clothe itfelf; clover is prohibited by leafc, 
from an absurd notion that it exbaufts the laud ; and that it is not fo good as what 
the nature of the ground gives; but on worfe land, the other fide of the Adda, they low 
clover* 

* 1 here appeared but few figns of ray-grafs, yet it certainly abounds in fome of their fields; opinions 
in Lombardy differ concerning it; Sig. Scarihagaita praifes it highly dl Milano* tom. ii, p 114;) 
but one of the belt writers in their language, Big. Lave^ari (toima. p. BV) wonders rather at the commen¬ 
dations given of it In other countries f he mittakes the French name, it is not fihfoin ; the kpjf of Lom¬ 
bardy, and the ray^grajs of England, h the folium penrm§ ; the Flench fain fo in is the hedyfarum ombrachh. 

Lodi 
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Lodi to Codogno ^—All this country the fame as about Lodi, a dead level, cut into bits 
of from three to ten acres, by ditches, without hedges, and planted with double rows 
of poplars and willows, all young, for they are cut as foon as the fize is that of a thin 
man: here and there one is left to run up to timber, 1 remarked, in the meadows 
fed, that the ranunculus is avoided by the cows as much as pofiible. I expe&ed in 
one meadow to find it the dcris 7 but much of it was the repens. All this country is al¬ 
ternately in tillage ; ridge and furrow every where ; no permanent meadow. After 
feyen miles, the road being natural, fhews the foil to be a Loamy fand, binding with 
rains *. / 

Codvgno .—Thirteen periiche of watered land neceflary for a cow, the hay of which is 
cut thrice and it is fed once; fuch land fells at 300 Jivres, and lets at 10 livres, free 
from tax. The whole country is ploughed by turns, being down to clover for the cows 
four years,—t* Flax, and then millet; 2, maize ; 3* wheat and clover j and rafts then 
for feeding cows ; white clover comes, but it is bad for cheele. The reader will note, 
that this opinion differs from that near Milan. 

Codogno to Crema>- —Grading Lhe Adda, from theLodizan, there is more arable, and 
much fewer cows. 

Milan to Vaprio* —In this line there are fome dairies, but not many. Near the city 
there is much grafs, all cut into patch-work of dmfions, and planted fo as to feem a 
wood of willows j after that much tillage, though all is flat, and there are no great ex¬ 
ertions in watering. But the road paffes by that fine navigable canal de Martefano from 
Milan, which at Vapprio is fulpended as it were again(t the hill, twenty feet above the 
Adda—a noble fpeftacle. 

Before we quit the Milanefe, it will be proper to make a general remark on the con- 
duQ: of their irrigation, that fame evils are obferved to attend the practice for want of 
a better forefight and more attention ; particularly from the gradual enlargement of the 
carrier canals and ditches ; they dean them with fo much care, for the fake of obtaining 
the mud, as a manure, that thefe are every where become too wide for the quantity of 
water they convey. Sig. Bignami has written upon this point very rationally, in his 
dilferration SulL abufo dijaware i canali delle Toggle ed i fojji nel Lodigmno ; where he aU 
fcrts that one tenth part of their lands is occupied by canals and ditches. The evils 
are numerous, it is not only a coniiderable lofs of land, but it is an equal !ofs of water, 
for when an oncio of a given run of water is pur chafed, there is a great difference be¬ 
tween its fir lb fitting a great or a filial! channel, as in proportion to the fize will be the 
quantity of ufelefs fluid. The atmofphere is alfo propordonably contaminated, for this 
great breadth either of ftagnant water, wheh irrigation is not actually going on, or, what 
is worfe, of mud, in fo hot a climate, muff be peftiferous; and to this have been at¬ 
tributed the diffempers which have frequently made fu :h havoc among their cattle. 
Another inconvenience is, the great expence of all ere£t ons, bridges. Unices, &c. &c. 
which are in proportion to the breadth of the channels. The remedy is obvious, it is to 
forbear all clean ling for the fake of mud ; to let ail aquatic weeds, and other plants, * 

* At: well Altered as this country is, yet in the fprhig V779 the feafon was fo thy, that where the 
1.3mbro enters the Po* men and women cro/Ted the Po itfrlf on foot, an if nterdy a rivulc i ; the icch.H“ of 
Alberoni Irimfelf pafTed it, and the water reached only to Iris middle. The damage was great every wheijr, 
hut fatal in the Liodizan, where herds of cows were obliged to he lent out of the country to he pafeured; 
the mifehief the greater, as from 1774 to 1779 they had augmented their cows 5000. {QpufcoU Sceky 
tom.vi. p. 36.) The clima-le has, however, m aliases, been .fubp €t to great droughts Fiom May 1138 , to 
May 1159* there fell no fain in Lombardy ; wells and fprings addried up. The E nperor palled the Ate, 
with his army, near Verona, without boats ; and the Count Palatine of Bavaria palTed thus the Po, below 
Ferrara, Giul'mi* tom, vb p, 175, 
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grow freely on the banks, edges, and ftdes of the canals, and to clear them in the middle 
only. Such a conduft would in time quite choak them up, and enable the farmer to 
keep his canals exaftly to their right width. AH thefe plants covering the fpaces, which 
in canals often cleaned, are bare"earth or mud, would be very beneficial towards pre¬ 
venting and decompofing that noxious, and mephitic, and inflammable gas, always i(Tu- 
ing from fuch mud, which is fo peftilential to animals, yet fo jfalutiferoua to plants; for 
mud covered with plants that are ready to feed on its exhalations, is much let's mifehie- 
vous than that which is expofed to the rays of a burning fun. Count Carlo Bettoni, of 
Brefcia *, has praftifed a* method which acts on fiinilar principles; namely, that of 
burying or fixing willows or poplars to the tides of the rivers whofe banks he wanted 
to prefervf, with the precaution only of keeping the ends of the branches our of water; 
he finds that they grow vigouroufly in this fituation, and by (lopping the mud of the 
current, form a folid bank; this, on a final! fcale, might certainly be executed : alfo in 
the canals of irrigation, as it has been remarked, by the author already quoted, in the 
jJtti di Milano . 

Venetian State. — Vaprioto Bergamo. —There is a mixture of watered meadow in 
this line, but the quantity is not confiderable. In fome which are old, I found a good 
fpr inkling of trifoliv.m repens , chiconum hity bus , and plant ago lanceolata ; but alio much 
ranunculus and rubbifh. In the plain dole to Bergamo, they clean the irrigation* 
ditches at the end of November, and harrowing them with a faggot, to thicken the 
water, let it immediately on to their meadow's, which is find to enrich them much. 

To Brefcia. —The Venetian State, thus far, is a confiderable falling off from the Mila- 
nefe, in refpect to irrigation; the country is not without canals, but neither the number 
nor the importance of them is to be compared to thofe of Milan. From Coquiilio to 
Brefcia there are many channels, yet the lands are not half watered. 

Brefcia to Verona. — The road paffes for fome di (lance by a very fine canal, yet the 
quantity of watered land in this route is but inconfiderable. Before we arrive at Lago 
di Guards, there are a few meadows never ploughed, that have a good appearance, but 
none from the lake to Verona. On the whole, thefe forty miles, for want of more irri¬ 
gation, are not comparable to the Milanefe or to Piedmont. This route fo much to the 
north, gives the traveller an opportunity of feeing a chain of confiderable cities, and of 
obferving the effe&s.of one of the mod celebrated governments that has exilted; but a 
better direction by me would have been by Cremona and Mantua. 

Verona. —The meadows here are cut thrice, and fed once ; are never ploughed, if 
good and well watered. Water for irrigation here, as in all Lombardy, is meafured 
with great care and attention, by what is called the quadrata, which is _ a fquare foot 
(the Veronefe foot is to the Englilh about as twenty are to-twelve). Twelve quadrate 
are fufficient to water five hundred campi of rice grounds (about three hundred and 
eighty Englifh acres), and the price of' fuch a quantity of water is commonly about 
jcoo zecchini (1425I. flerling). The wheels in this city for raffing water for irrigating 
the gardens are very complete ; they receive the water as in Spain, into hollow fellies. 
There is one in the garden of the Daniele monaftry for watering about four campi, which 
are faiJ to yield a revenue of 300 zecchini ; which is joo zecchini, of gs. 6d. per Eng- 
iifli acre. The wheel raifes the water about twenty-five feet, receiving its motion by 
the dream; a low wall, eroding the garden, conveys the water in a trench of rnafonry 
*n its tops; and a walk palling along the centre of the garden, the wall there is open to 
admit the path, the water finking in a fyphon, and riling on the other fide to the fame 


* Hcrjicri fu! Govtrn. di Fiumi. Brefcia, 178*. 
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height, paffes again along the wall, in the fame manner as canals are earrrieJ under 
roads in Piedmont, See* The wheel has double fellies, for giving water on both fidcs 
into troughs, which unite in the fame receiver, and the walkers for giving the motion 
are placed between the fellies. The whole apparatus complete, eoft three hundred 
zee chink 

To Vicenza* —There are in this traft of country feme perennial meadowrs watered, 
quite upon a level, w hich have a very good afpeft; the exigence of inch Ihould make us 
queftion the propriety of tlie Ladizan fyftetn of ploughing, where water is fo regularly 
at command* 

Padua *—The country from Vicenza to this city, is not watered like many other dif- 
trifts of Lombardy* The praftice is very well known ; and there are rice-grounds 
about Padua, but not nearly the ufe made of water which is found in the Milanefe; yet 
the rivers in the Venetian ftate belong to the prince, as well as in other pans of Italy, 
and water is confequently to be bought: but there is not the fame right to conduft it at 
will, and confequently the water itfelf might aim oft as well not exift. 

To Venice.*— In this tract I faw no irrigation, though the whole is very low, and quite 
level* 

Venice*—7 The fame admirable law that takes place in the Milanefe, for enabling every 
man to conduft water where he pleafes, is found in the Venetian flate alfo, contrary to 
my information at Padua j but fo many forms are neceffary, and the perfon who at¬ 
tempts it mult fight his way through fo much expenfive litigation, that it is a dead letter, 
and nothing done in confequence* I was farther told,, that it is a principle of the Ve¬ 
netian code, that not only all rivers, but even fprings, and rain it lei f, belongs to the 
Prince : an idea worthy of this (tern and tyrannical government. 

Ecclesiastical State Bologna. —I faw no watered lands. 

Tuscany*—! faw no irrigation in Tufcany ; and from the intelligence I received, 
have reafon to believe, that the quantity is not cqnfiderable; feme meadows, however, 
are watered after mowing* The belt methods I heard of, are about Poggio, Caiana, 
Villa Sovrana, ten miles from Florence* 

Dutch v of Modena .—The quantity of irrigated land in the Modenefe, is but 
final!;. it does not amount to more than fix biolche in eightv, nor have they more than 
fifteen perpetual water-mills in the whole territory* From Modena to Reggio, there is 
a fprinkling of thefe meadows, the canals for which, taken from the Lecchia, are not 
large j. all, whether watered or not, are manuring with black well rotted compoft, and 
have a very neat, countenance. 

Dutchy of Parma*— The country from Reggio to Parma is ntft without watering, 
but the quantity is inconfiderable; there is, in this line of country, a great inferiority to 
that from Modena to Reggio, not the fame neatnefs nor attention in any refpeft ; there 
aremole-caftsin the meadows, a thing unfeen before ; and though there are much cattle 
and fheep, yet the features of the hufbandry are worfe. From Parma to Firenzuob, 
not an hundredth part of the country irrigated, yet there is a good deal of grafs, and in 
fome places in large pieces. 

Piedmont. — Pave/e , EyV,—For fome miles in the Sardinian territories,.there are a 
good many, meadows, but very few watered. I puffed two final! channels of irrigations 
but the quantity was inconfiderable. If a map of thefe countries be examined, there is 
the appearance of many rivers defeending from the Appenines, and falling into the Fo, 
but the life made of them isfmalL It is remarkable that all the way by Tortona, Alex¬ 
andria, &c* to Turin, the quantity of irrigation, till almofl clofe to the laft mentioned 
city, is quite inconfiderable, not one acre perhaps in a thoufand. What an idea can be 
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framed of Piedmont, by thofe who pafs through it from Mont Cents, and quit it :or 
Milan or Tortona, without feeing it from 'I urm to Coni ? _ 

Savoy. —In the ©oimtains of the Alps, by Lunefburgh, &c. they mow their watered 

meadows once only, but in the plain twice. # .. 

From this detail of the irrigation oi liombardy, it tnufl be apparent, that for want of 
laws fiipilar to thofe which take place fully m Piedmont, and the Milanefe, and partially 
in the republic of Venice, no fuch exertions are ever likely to be made m a. ±\ eo conn- 
tJ y. \y e C an in England form no navigation, or road, or make any trefpafs on private 
property, without the horrible expen five form of an atl of parliament; we cannot even 
inclofe our own property, without the lame cerei non/. Nor is it only the ex pence of 
fuch applications, but the necelliiy of them generates oppofirioii at eveiy hep, and a man 
mull fight his way through country -meetings* through attorneys, agents, counfe!, wit- 
nefles, and litigation,“in a manner odious to every liberal feeling, and at a ruinous ex¬ 
pence, before he is at liberty to improve his own eftate, without any detriment to others; 
every idea of fuch works, therefore in England, as we have ken common in Lombaid) , 
is vifionary and impracticable ; and we nuift continue to view, with eyes of envy and 
admiration, the noble exertions which have been made and perfected in that country, 
and which, in truth, very much exceed any thing we have to exhibit in any ^■dk of agri¬ 
culture in this ifland an example to hold up for imitation, and an ample fiela of prac¬ 
tical fttidy* 

Sect. IL— Of Cattle* 

Piedmont —Hfice to Cmu—In this part of the Alps, the breed of cows refcrables the 
Alderney, in horn, colour, and fize. They are ufually cream-coloured, or pale yel¬ 
low, but with black around their eyes, black tail, and fonie of them legs alio, like the 

Poitou breed in France. . . .. 

Turin.— Price of a plough ox, 150 livres to 300 hvres. A good cow, 110 hv.res. 

The method of fattening in the plain, the cattle called moggie, frdin the mountains of 
Suza and Buffolino, as given by the Agrarian Society, deferves attention. They begin 
by putting them in airy'{tables, healthy, and well lighted, bleed once or twice, anoint 
the bodies of the cattle, drefs them well-at leak twice a day, give water mixed with rye- 
flour, in the evening feed with a certain mixture called condut, com do fed of elm leaves, 
with Vo me hay of the fecond or third cut, or clover-hay, to which they join a niefs ot 
well pulverized walnut-oil-cake, on this mixture they pour Tome boiling water, well 
falted, and ftir up the whole together, and mixing at the fame time an eyinenaof bran, 
according to the number ot moggie.; the pap, thus prepared, is turned into a tub, and 
feme h. urs after it is given to the cattle, who eat it with an avidity that marks a Je.ici - 
ous food y continuing this method fome time, they cad their-liair, grow i moo to, louud, 
fat. and lo improved, as to fell frequently at double the price . . 

Mu an Hsu. - A///™.—Examining the ox-flails of a farmer near the city, l found h s 
{landings 6 } feet wide, and made almoft like my own at Bradfield, except that inflead 
of a itep and gutter, he has a trench at their heels, in the Dutch method. I thought 
the houle too clofe and hot, yet there were air-holes, but all Hopped, the farmer kiyu g 
that a cow gives more milk for being kept hot, but in fumnier the iheds aie open and 
quite cool. They begin to work their oxen at four years old, and continue tili ten, 
fometimes till twelve, but after ten they do not fatten fo kindly. They all draw, as m 
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Piedmontj by the withers.; fine ones fell at 30 louis the pain A pair will draw four 
thou fan d pounds of hay, each pound twenty-eight ounces, o n a waggon that weighs one 
thoufand pounds more;, with wheels not three feet high, and wooden axles* Four thou¬ 
sand pounds at twenty-eight ounces Milanefe, are fix thoufand feven hundred and feverity* 
feven pounds, at fixteen ounces Englifh ; and three tons being only fix thoufand ieven 
hundred and twenty pounds, this is a confiderable load in fuch a vehicle, and fiioutd 
imply no bad method of drawing, yet I cannot like it fo well as by the flioulders, They 
are never fhod, except on ft one y hills. 

This farmer fattens his oxen in winter with lintfeed cake, giving five pounds or fix 
pounds a day to each beaft, and as much hay as they will eat; the bdl For them, that 
of meadows not watered. When it is fcarce, they fubfiitute forage of maiz, fown thick 
for mowing, and this hay they cut in a chaff-box, to the length of one or two inches. 

But the great object in the vicinity of Milan, as well as in the Lodizan, &c. is a dairy; 
I viewed feveral confiderable ones, from four to feven miles from the city, and had my 
inquiries very fatisfadtorily anfwered. Some of the particulars deferve noting, for I 
fliould remark, that all the dairies of the Milanefe are very famous, and few produce 
cheefe that is not fold under the general name of Parmefan. They buy ia about the 
end of Oftober, Swifs heifers, with calf, generally at two years and a half old, under 
contrafl:, that if they do not calve, or do not give milk from four teats, the bargain is 
void : the price on an average, ijf louis. They keep fo long as hit fifteen years old, 
or fo long as they breed* Till the age of fix years,, the milk augments annually, but 
afterwards diminifhes. They are fold lean at 15 to 36 crowns each, 6 livres (at Sd.) 
The heft two or three cows in a dairy of forty or fifty, will give thirty-two boeali of milk 
per diem ; but in common, twenty-four, or eighteen Engiifti quarts- The cows are 
moflly of a dark brindled red colour, with fmall horns * ; and it deferves noting, that 
thebeft made cow in fifty-five, quafi fattening, was the beft milker. 

In reTpeft to cheefe, a dairy' of fifty-five, which I viewed, make three hundred and 
twenty in a year, at forty pounds on an average, or twelve thoufand eight hundred 
pounds, or two hundred and thirty-two pounds per cow (three hundred and eighty 
pounds Englifh ), at 90 livres per one hundred pound ; in all per cow in cheefe, 7I. 10$. 
Englifh. The butter amounts to twelve pounds to every cheefe of forty pounds, at 26JI 
per pound: three thoufand eight hundred and forty pounds, which at z6f, are 4992 
livres (166k 8s. Englifh, or per cow, 3I.) The calf, at eight or fifteen days, fells at yz 
livres per one hundred pounds nett, and being weighed alive, twenty-eight pounds per 
one hundred pounds is the deduflion. I do not clearly under ft and this note, on re- 
vifion, but as veal at Milan is about the fame price as in England, I fhall call the calf 
ids. To fifty-five coivs, feven fows and a boar are kept, which breed forty hogs that 
are reared ; twenty fold in fpring, and twenty in autumn, average 1 § louis each j in all 
for hogs, 60I. Engli/h. 

M 

Recapitulation, per cow.—Cheefe, - * - 7 

Butter, - * - * 3 

Calf, o 

Hogs, * - - - * 


10 

o 

10 

2 


12 


* It is remarked by an Italian writer, that in chtiling cattle, the horns muni not be overlooked; the larger 
thefe are, the worfe. The Swifs cows that are Teputed the heft, have fmall horns ; aud on the contrary, 
thofe of Sardinia, that are poor milkers, have very long ones. Ekmenft D y dgricelfura dl MUterpaihera tomo u* 
p. 257, notes* % 
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The account of a dairy taken next door to me, in Suffolk, is complex, and fuck as 
not one man in twenty keeps accounts particular enough to ascertain j it may therefore 
be eafily fuppofed, that greater difficulties occur in a foreign country, through the me¬ 
dium, not only of a different language, but of different manners and cuftoms. This 
account was given partly as an a&ual one of fifty-five cows, and partly by calculation ; 
but in fuch a number of cows, there will be fome dry; there will not be fifty-five calves 
fold from fifty-five cows ; hogs mu ft, for fuch a produce, have fome corn given them, 
though not much ; and I fhould confider this eftimate rather as what a good cow ought 
to do, barring accidents and exceptions, than as a fair average of a large number. 

The expences, however, are high, as well as the produce j among others, there are 
the following to this dairy of fifty-five: 

liv. 


Chief dairy-man, the cazaro .—Wages, 

Five moggii of maize, at 20 livres. 
One ditto wheat, at 34 livres. 

Half ditto rye, at 18 livres. 

One ditto of white rice. 

One hog, of mo!b.at i^f. 
Lodging, fuel, fait, and butter. 
The under dairy-man,yo//o cazaro. —Wages, 

Board in the farmer’s houfe. 
Three men, at 70 livres each. 


3^ moggii maiz, at 


io| 


livres. 


a ditto rye, at 3J livres, 

| ditto rice, at livres, 

| ditto mullet, 1 \ livres at 18 livres, 

Towards board, 20 livres. 

Land enough for their flax. 

Two children, for the hogs, at 30 livres. 

Five faggots per diem, at 5 livres the ioOj 
4 livres if large. 


130 

100 

54 

* 9 

44 

90 

127 

2ICT 

210 

6 3 

99 

27 

60 

60 

60 


*323 

Here are above 44I. Englifh, without knowing at what to calculate the three other arti¬ 
cles ; probably they would raife it to above 20s. a cow. There is likewife the wear and 
tear of the dairy implements, fait, oil, and many fmall articles j befides hazard, and the 
lofs by difference between the fale of old cows and the purchafe of young. In regard to 
the management of the cows, they eat in winter, that is, from the middle of December 
to the end of March, nothing but hay, and the allowance is twenty one pounds of 
twenty-eight ounces, each cow per diem; this is 2184 pounds of Milan, or 3559 pounds 
Englifh, or about 11 ton. This fingle article of expence, without any other confider- 
ation, would make a very great produce neceffary, or the farmer could not live. They 
■ pillk at break of day, and fometimes before it; in the evening, two hours before full’ 
fet '• the quantity moft in the morning. The bell cheefe is made when the cows feed 
on white clover, which comes of itfelf the fecond year, where red clover was fown, 
which occafione a vulgar notion here, that red clover changes into white. This fecond 
year’s white clover is better than perennial meadows for cheefe. F«r one fortnight in 
a year, they foil their cows, — the laft half of March, —and the grafs goes thrice as far 
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as when eaten in the field; yet they never do it at any other feafon. Themoft fingular cir- 
cum fiance is that of their flailing their cows to empty racks rnoft of the day, and all the 
night; they are turned out at eight or nine in the morning for three or four hours, and all 
the reft of the twenty-four they have nothing. I inquired particularly into the motives 
for this very extraordinary practice, and was affured it was necefl’ary to make good cheefe, 
as without it the milk would not have the requifite richnefs. During fome feafons of the 
year, and in very wet or bad times, they give them during this fall, a final! quantity of 
hay, but the practice is confined to fuch times, and is an exception from the general 
rule, which is decidedly that the cows malt not eat grafs at pleafure. It is fo very fin¬ 
gular a practice, as certainly to deferve experiment in England. The French practice 
of milking thrice a day, is quite unknown. 

The method of making the cheefe known in England by the name of Parmefan, be- 
caufe the city of Parma was once the entrepot * for it, was an object I wifiied to under- 
lland as well as poflible. The idea is, that all depends on foil, climate, and irrigation; 
and the boafted account that the Kings of Spain and Naples, in order to make fimilar 
cheefe in their territories, at leaft for their own tables, had procured men of fk.il! from 
the Milanefe for this purpofe,—contribute to give a readinefs every where in anfwering 
queftions, as they are all very well perfuaded, that fuch cheefe can be made no where 
elfe. 

In order that I might view the procefs to the belt advantage, the Abbate Amoretti 
conducted me to the dairy in queftion, belonging to the houfe of Led. It is, in the firft 
place, neceffary to obferve, that the cheefes are made entirely of Ikimmed milk; that of 
the preceding evening mixed with the morning’s milk; the former had flood fixteen or 
feventeen hours, the latter about fix hours. The rennet is formed into balls, and dif- 
folved in the hand in the milk; the preparation is made a fecret of, but it is generally 
known that the ftomach of the calf is dreffed with fpices and fait. The rennet was put 
to the milk at twelve o’clock, not in a tub, but in the cauldron or boiler, turned from 
off the fire-place at ten o’clock; the heat 22 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer, and 
common to 24 degrees (8i| Fahrenheit’s), the atmofphere being at the fame time 16-^ 
(jo Fahrenheit’s). In fuminer, the whole operation is fmifhed by eight in the morn¬ 
ing, as the heat fours the milk if in the middle of the day. At one o’clock thecazaro 
examined the coagulation, and finding it complete, he ordered his fotto cazaro to work 
it, which he did, with a flick armed with crofs wires, as defcribed in Annals of Agricul¬ 
ture ; this operation is, inftead of cutting and breaking the curd, in the manner it is 
done in England, free from the whey. When he has reduced it to fuch a firmnefs of 
grain as fatisfies the cazaro, it is left to fubfide, till the curd being quite funk, the whey 
is nearly clear on the furface j then the cauldron which contains it, is turned back again 
over the fire-hearth, and a quick fire made, to give it the fcald rapidly; a fmall quantity 
»f finely powdered faffron added, the fotto cazaro ftirring it all the time with a wired 
machine, to keep it from burning ; the cazaro examined it from time to time, between 
his fingers and thumb, to mark the moment when the right degree of folidity and firm¬ 
nefs of grain is attained. The heat was 41 degrees (124^ Fahrenheit), but it is often 
44. (131^ Fahrenheit). When the cazaro finds it well granulated by the fcalding, he 
orders his deputy to turn it off the fire, and as foon as a certain degree of fubfidence 
has taken place, empties about three-fourths of the whey, in order the better to com¬ 
mand the curd. He then pours three or four gallons of cold water around the bottom 

* This is the general opinion, but a late writer lias Ihewn that it is an error, and that Parma Slid Pia¬ 
cenza were once the country In which tiit bell was made. 
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of the cauldron, to cool it enough for handling the curd ;• then he bends himfelf Into 
the vcffet in a formidable manner to view it, re fling his feet againfl the tub of whey, 
and with his hands Ioofens the curd at bottom, and works it into one inafs, fhould it 
no: be fo already, that it may lie conveniently for him to Aide the cloth under it, which 
he does with much apparent dexterity, fo as to inclofe the whole in one mafs; to enable 
himfeif to hoifl it out the eafier, he returns in the whey, and taking out the curd, refts 
it for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour in a tub to drain. The vat, in the mean 
time, is prepared in a broad hoop of willow, with a cord round to tighten it, and widens 
or contra&s at pleafure, according to the fize of the cheefe. Into this vat the curd is 
fixed, and the cloth folded over it at top, and tucked in around. This is placed on a 
table, flightly inclining, to carry off the whey that drains from the cheefe; a round 
plank, three inches thick, fhod with iron like the block-wheel of a barrow, is laid on the 
cheefe, and a Hone about thrice the fize of a man’s head on that, which is all the prefs 
tiled, and there ends the operation. "1 he cheefe of the preceding day was in a hoop 
without any cloth, and many others falting in different hoops, for thirty or forty days, 
according to the feafon,—-thirty in fuminer, and forty in winter. When done, they are 
fcraped clean, and after that rubbed and turned in the magazine every day, and rubbed 
with a little lint feed oil on the coats, to be preferved from infects of all forts. They are 
never fold till fix months old, and the price 90 livresthe one hundred pounds of twenty- 
eight ounces. 

'1 he morning’s butter-milk is then added to the whey, and heated, and a lironger acid 
tried, for a frefli coagulation to make whey-cheefe, called here nmfco-pim. Little ones 
are kept in wooden cafes, in the fmoke of the chimney. 

Upon this detail, I am to remark, that the rules that govern the operation of making 
cheefe in the Milanefe feem to be very different from thole which are attended to in 
England. Tbefe are marked diltiruhions. 

I. Starving the cows during fo large a portion of the day. 

If. Breaking and fcalding the curd. 

III. Light prefling. 

The mode of feeding which thefe farmers pm-fiie, they think effential to good cheefe j 
and that if the cows were allowed to pallure all day long, it would be difficult, perhaps 
impoffible, to make cheefe of equal goodnefs. It Would be idle to reafon upon a pro- 
polltion, which demands in otheF countries experiment alone. 

The breaking of the curd and fcalding is abfolutely different from ourfc, and appa¬ 
rently a method infinitely fuperior; our breaking by the hand, and cutting into cubes 
and other ways, are grofs, and render it difficult for the fcalding whey to operate equally; 
but in the Italian method it is broken minutely, and by keeping the heating whey con- 
ifantly flirting, the fcald is equal throughout, and operating on the minutely divided 
curd, mull take a more regular and a greater effect. I defcribed to the cazaro the 
method ufed in England, and alked his opinion, on which he replied —II •uojlro formag- 
gio in qud modo non pottl’effbre troppo bnona: come c la gram ? By referring to the 
grain of the cheefe, it is plain he thought that the texture of it demanded this way of 
operating. 

In regard to preffing, all with whom I converfcd were much again!! any very heavy 
weights, and feemed of opinion, that a good cheefe might be preffed into a bad one. 
Firnmefs, weight, and folidity, they contended, fhoukl arife from the right fabric 6f the 
cheefe, and from adapting the fabric to the land and to the feafon, but never from much 
preffing, which would be a bad way of remedying either evils or miftakes. Moved 
cheefes are very rare with them, i^hich may poflibly proceed not only from the granu- 
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fat Ion given by their method offcalding, but alfo froui their moderate prefling* How¬ 
ever it inu(t not be imagined that the excellency and peculiarity of Parmefan cheefe de¬ 
pend altogether upon die fabrication ; their own ideals probably very juft, that foil,cli¬ 
mates and irrigation come in for their Ihare; and that the abundance of certain plants 
has an influence; but this lad cauie will not have much ilrels laid on it* flnee clovers 
are found to be the chief plants. 

I ihall not quit this molt interefting diftrict, without recommending it flrenuoufly to 
thofe who wguH wifh to give thetnfelves a completely good farming education. For 
fuch a purpofe Codogno would be a proper fiation ; for it is furrounded by great dai¬ 
ries, and contains the largett magazines of cheefe of any town in Lombardy ; the con- 
fequence of which is a regular imercourfe with all the dairy matters of the Lodizan. 
Much ufeful knowledge might here be gained in irrigation, and in making cheefe* 

The oxen of this dairy farm begin to work at four years old ; and are fold at eleven 
or twelve years old, from 9 10 12 louis each. A pair will pknv eight pertiche a 
day ; and draw, waggon included, three thoufand pounds, of twenty-eight ounces, 
twenty miles. 

Mozzata* —They pradife a Angular method of fattening oxen here. They put chop¬ 
ped ftraw% a little hay, the leaves of rrraiz, and alfo feme flour of it, into a tub, and 
pour in hot (not boiling) water; and as they give this foup to the beaft, they add for 
each a handful of oil-cake in powder, or for want of that, of elm leaves in powder; oak 
leaves they give green. Another food in ufe is powdered acorns, which is given in dead 
of oil-cake, and with good fuccefs. 

Lodh —The cows here are generally of a blood red colour, long, lank, and ill made. 
In a dairy of ninety, they make for one hundred and fixty days, one cheefe a day, of 
fixty pounds ; but in April and May it is of leventy pounds. After St. Martin, the be¬ 
ginning of November, greater, but not every day ; in feven months, one Hundred and 
ninety cheefes ; and in the reft of the year one hundred and feventy ; in all, three hun¬ 
dred and fixty ; this is two hundred and forty pounds prreow. In feeding, they give 
the cows nothing from four in the afternoon till nine the next morning, unlefs the wea¬ 
ther be very bad, and then a little hay. In making the cheefe I found very little varia¬ 
tion in the practice from that already deferibed. For the coagulation, or what our dairy 
wives call felting, they heat the milk gradually, and take care not to do it too much at 
once. In the great heats of lummer theyfet it without heating and even put ice or fnow 
(with which every dairy is provided) to cool it; but they do not confider the heat at let- 
ring to be a point of much confluence, as a little more or lefs heat makes no difference. 
The curd is broken exadly as deferibed before, with two machines, one of wood only, 
the other armed with fine wires, and the faffron added during that operation. Scald it 
as at Milan, and, upon doing this with Ikill, they after t, that much depends; as by more 
or lefs fealding they can remedy certain deficiencies in foils and plants. The reft of the 
operation is juft as already deferibed, and all the uten fils the fame ; the weight fome- 
thing lefs than at Milan ; and here as great enemies to much prelling. The cheefe 
made yefterday is all honey-combed in the coat, and as yellow as wax, a pale yellow : 
whereas at Milan the new cheefes are quite white. Thefe honey-combs wear out by 
feraping after faking, which is for thirty-fix or forty days; they are then coloured,and 
there is given to them an appearance of a whirifh cruft, or effioiefcence artificially. 
They are preferved by oiling, as at Milan, Good cows give about five gallons of 
milk per diem ; the beft of all, fix. Sixty cows require one hundred pertiche for fix 
months in fimnner. 
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Codogno .—The produce per cow is here reckoned at one hundred pounds of cheefe*, 
at twenty-eight ounces, at 22 \f. per pound, and eighty pounds of butter at 24f. The 
calf fells at 20 livres, at fifteen days old; and the produce of hogs, twelve fows to one 
hundred cows, which pay about to livres per cow. 


Milanefc. 



lie. 

/ 

100 lb. cheefe, at 2 2 f f. 

- I 12 

IO 

80 lb. butter, at 24/. 

96 

O 
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Thirteen pertiche of land are heceflary to carry a cow through the year, which they 
cut for hay thrice, and feed once. Such land bought, fells at 300 livres, and lets at 
10 livres. The greatefb dairy in the country, one hundred and ten cows, and the price 
10 louis each. In funimer they milk at four o’clock in the morning, and at fun-fet. 
Make the cheefe at eleven in the forenoon; in winter at any time. Skim all the milk, 
and never fet it for coagulation without heating it by fire. In other refpefts, the ma¬ 
nufacturers conducted as already defcribed. They colour the coats with earth, and the 
whitifli efflorefcence is given with rye-meal. When the grafs is oldeft, it always gives 
the belt cheefe, but the produce, after being down four years, declines fo much, that 
the almofl: general practice is to plough it. 

View the magazine of cheefe at Codogno, of Sig. Bignami, and of Sig. Stabilini;—. 
the latter are immenfe. Moft of it is fold in Italy, much in Spain, and lead of all in 
France; there is not a folid cheefe in that kingdom that is eatable, and yet they confume 
little Parmefan! 

Codogno to Crema. —Meflrs. Bignami had the goodnefs to conduct me to a great farm, 
two miles front Codogno, in the way to Crema;—here I found that coagulation takes, 
according to the feafon, from one to four hours; in feme parts of the Milanefc the ca- 
zaro informed me that they fet the milk without warming : here never ; always heat it 
by fire. The caggio (rennet) is in balls about twice as large as a pigeon’s egg, put in 
a linen coarfe cloth, and rubbed, holding it in the milk, till it is diffolved. In this dairy 
after three hours coagulation, the milk was as hot as if frefh from the cow. Quantity 
of faffron, a quarter of ail ounce to a cheefe of fixty pounds—945 pounds of milk, of 
twenty-eight ounces, make a cheefe of fixty pounds weighed fix months after. The 
fame quantity of milk in fpring and in autumn, makes more cheefe than in fummer. 
Beft and moil; from old grafs, but a cazaro who really under Hands his bufinefs, will 
make all alike; and the idea here is that fabrication is all in all. A cheefe of thirty 
pounds will be as good as one of a hundred pounds. The fcalding in their manner is 


'• This is tlie general idea ; but let it be noted, that the particulars of two dairies l toolt, one of which 
was near Milan, were different; one two hundred and thirty-two pounds per cow ; the other near Lodi, 
two hundred and forty pounds per cow; yet there rs, near Milan, a notion, that the produce is one hundred 
pounds per cow* The difference, probably, h this, that upon a general calculation of all the cows of a difc 
tridl, good bad, and indifferent, dry, and giving milk, the quantity is one hundred pounds; but in certain 
capital dairies, and reckoning only the cows in milkj it is more than double* 
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to granulate the curd, ami, united with fo fmall a preflure, leaves cavities in the texture 
of the cheefe, that fill with an oleaginous liquid, and form the peculiar excellence of 
Parmefan cheefe. With the methods ufed in England, fuch cavities fpoil a cheefe. I 
muff, however, remark that fuch Parmefan as was common many years ago, in which 
thefe cavities, and their contents were of a texture that would allow of drawing out like 
a thread of glue, is not fo common now. The l’olid cheefe, without cavities, common 
at prefent, is not much better than our North Wilt (hire, and is apt to dry much 
fboner, if equally kept. Qmre y if this declenfion of quality is not to be imputed to their 
ploughing all the country ? When their cheefe gained its great reputation, it was made 
from old meadows; now all is from arable laud. Here it is kept five or fix years— 
never till ten. Walking with the farmer, the mafter of eighty cows, into his fields 
(17 co pei tiche), I begged him to pick the plants in the order of his ellimation for 
cheefe, which he did,—firft, trifolium repens ; fecond, trifolium pratenfe and plantavo 
lanceolaia equal; third, chicorium iniybus. Thefe he e(teemed capital. The ranuncu¬ 
lus repens bad ; all the graffes, properly fo called, bad, on compartfon with thofe above ; 
but loliumperenne the belt, if it come naturally ; bad, if fown. Oalkga officinalis bad. 
They fometimes do not fow any thing to make a meadow, leaving the wheat-ftubble to 
cover itfelf ; a barbarous practice, fince they confefs that in the firll year it yields little. 
There were dung-hills in rnoft of the fields, well mixed and rotten, to be fpread in win¬ 
ter. Feed the cows, in winter, only with hay, and twenty pounds, of twenty-eight 
ounces, the daily allowance; the price now 7* livres per one hundred pounds. I forgot 
to remark, that all the milk trays are of copper ; and that ice is in every dairy, to put 
into the chums with the cream. The cows are here fed, as every where elfe in the Mi- 
lanefe* but a few hours in twenty-four ; yet longer than in fome diftri&s, for they are 
abroad feven hours they eat nothing while tied up in the Iheds. 

In 17^3, there were in the Lodizan one hundred and ninety-feven dairies: in 1767 
there were two hundred and thirty-fix, each of which had one hundred and twenty 
cows, on an average, making two hundred and ninety cheefes each dairy per ann. ; in 
thirty-four years increafe—thirty-nine dairies, four thoufand fix hundred and eighty cows, 
eleven thoufand three hundred and ten cheefes, and value 8.18,210 livres*'. This is 
Count Carli’s account, but I fufpeft an error f, as I heard no hints of any decline; and 
at Codogno, the dairies were calculated, apparently with attention, at two hundred and 
thirteen each, making-three hundred and ten cheefes in a year, or iixty-fix thoufand 
and thirty cheefes, of fifty pounds each, or 3,301,500 pounds, of twenty-eight ounces, 
at one livre a pound ; this makes 110,047k and the account I received was, that, of this 
quantity, two-thirds were exported. 

in regard to the origin of this cheefe, it deferves notice, that it is not three centuries 
fince this great advantage of irrigated meadows has been here known ; and I may ob- 
ferve, that the Cifterfian monk who has written fo well — Sul?IrrigaziorJ de Pratt , in the 
Atti della Societa Pat . di Milano , feems to admit, that the original manufactures of Par¬ 
mefan cheefe was in the territory of Parma; and refers to original papers for (hewing that 
Milan was fupplied three centuries ago with this cheefe from Parma. A clearer proof 
of this cannot be produced, than that in the ledgers of the monaftery of Chiaravalle, 
there are entries of the purchafe of cheefe from Parma, which, moft affuredly, could not 
have taken place, if fuch cheefes had been made at home. And this feems to be con- 


* Carli, tom, i, p. 117. f 

f It mud be a grofs error to calculate the dairies at one hundred and twenty cows* on an average ; 
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in all my inquiries I heard but of one that reached one hundred and ten. 
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firmed by the account of 4 he entry of Louis XII. into Pavia, in 1499, given by Fran- 
cefco Muralto, juris confulto of Como, who fays,—“ Mu/fa f acre per Papignfes dono regi 
tradita et inter actcraformee centum cafes Placentina civitaiisf’ It is a! 10 worth obferving, 
that though they did not make good cheefe at this period, (as we may judge, from their 
buying it elfewhere,) yet fome cheefe was made at locchione, a farm belonging to 
them, of the weight of fourteen pounds per cheefe, as it appears by their ledgers for the 
year 1494.* 

Venice. _This city is fupplied with beef from Bofnia, Carinthia, Styria, and Hungary: 

at prefent the export from thofe countries is prohibited, on account of fupplying the 
Emperor’s armies in Hungary. Mutton from Dalmatia, and Bofnia. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. —In their tow-houfes they have the fame Aep 
at the heels of the beafts as I have in my own, and which I copied from Mr. Bakewell 
many years ago ; but they have applied it to their horfe-ftables alfo, which I never met 
with before; °yet it is an obvious improvement, which well deferves imitation. The 
lloors of their flails are level. 

Tuscany.— Though the quantity of cattle of every kind in this country is much in¬ 
ferior to what it ought to be, yet k the art of fattening an ox well underAood. In fura- 
mer they feed on mown clover and faggina (the great millet, bole us for gum) ; alfo on 
maiz, and a mixture of all forts of corn and pulfe, called farrana. Price of an ox, 45 
fcudi (at 5s. 8d.); a cow, 30; a fheep, 1 ; a horfe, 20 ; a hog, 7. 


Account of a Dairy of Eight Cows, at Vilamagna, in Tuferny, belonghrgto Conte Orlando 
J del Benina. 


Eight cows coft - 

Produce, fir A year, in butter and milk. 

Second year, value of the cows and three calves. 

Produce.—Calves. 

Milk and butter. 


Cheefe, 
Value of the cows. 


Exfences. 

Value of the cows. 

Dairy man. 

Bran and Bull, 

Saggina and clover fown for them. 

Profit, 


Scud. liv. f. 
85 1 o 
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■Which, on eight cows, is per cow. 

At 5 livres, 15/. the dollar, and47d. a dollar fterling 
Which is per week, - * 
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Scud. iiv. f. 

12 10 8 

£3 3 6 i 

o 1 3 


In which experiment almofl: the whole of this was profit, becaufe no fewer cattle of any 
other fort were kept; but it mu ft be obvious, that is. 3d. a week is, according to our 
ideas, a very poor return for keeping a cow *. I copy this account from Sig. Paoletti, 
with whom I had the pleafure of conferring perfonally on agriculture, and who informed 
me, that at Villamagna they begin to work their oxen at two years and a half old; they 
change fome every year; and gain by their improvement, while worked, about 6 fcudi 
(of 5s. 8d.) the pair, on an average, per annum; buy at 70 fcudi, and fell at 76. Cows 
give two fiafcebf milk per diem, during eight months; price 4 f. each. 

Modena. —Regifler of all the live-flock in the Dutchy of Modena, taken in June 
1771 : —Oxen, forty two thoufand fix hundred and fifteen ; cows fixty-one thoufand 
four hundred and forty-five; calves of one year, twenty-four thoufand one hundred and 
and feventy-two ; calves, twenty-one thoufand three hundred and twenty-fix ; horfes, 
eight thoufand three hundred and thirteen ; mules, eight hundred and thirty-fix ; alfes, 
eleven thoufand five hundred and forty-three; hogs, one hundred and thirty-feven 
thoufand three hundred and twenty-fix; flieep, three hundred and twenty-nine thou¬ 
fand and fifteen; goats, thirty-five thoufand five hundred and eighteen. Augmentation 
in the reft of the year; great cattle, twelve thoufand; fmall, thirty-eight thoufand. 

Parma. —Many and great dairies in the Parmefa; fome to fixty cows, and num¬ 
bers from twenty to thirty; and thofe who have a few cows, carry their milk to fome 
neighbouring dairy, and receive cheefes in proportion to the quantity; but this cheefe 
has not the reputation at prefent of being fo good as that of the Lodizan. As this coun¬ 
try gave its name to the belt cheefe in Europe, and once certainly made the bell, l was 
defirous of knowing how far the mode purfued in the manufacture differed here from 
that of the Lodizan : in the dairy of a farmer of the Count de Schaffianatti, I had this 
opportunity. The apparatus is nearly the fame, except that the flick with which the 
curd is broken, and which in the Lodizan is armed with crofs wires, is here only a bufh, 
the branches of which are drawn a little together by a firing; this is not fo effective as 
fine wire, and is a variation in a point of importance in giving a fine grain. I have re¬ 
marked already, that the board which in preffing is laid on the vat, is in the Lodizan 
one and a half or two inches thick; here it is five or fix inches, and heavy; and the 
{tone ufed to prefs it four or five times larger, yet the cheefes here are not often more 
than half the fize of the others ; this variation in a circumflance that cannot be uneffential 
certainly deferves notice; if fo very light a prefTure in the Lodizan is given, the cheefe of 
which is fuperior to all others, it undoubtedly fhoutd lead the farmers of Parma to exa¬ 
mine whether the inferiority of their cheefe does not arife wholly or in part from thefe 
variations; the country, it is true, is not watered to one-tenth of what the Lodizan is, 
and the cows feed in perennial meadows, inflead of the paflurage of arable land. . The 
trays here are of wood, mftead of copper for the milk ; and it is fkimmed, as at Lodi, 
before making the cheefe. The coagulation is made ul'ually in three quarters of an 
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hour5 if the milk be what they call wholefome, that is, if it have no particular quality 
that demands a variation, in which cafe it is coagulated in half an hour ; they vary the 
fcalding alfo ; for bad milk they fcald with a fierce quick fire, but good is done more 
gently. In managing the lump of curd* when fettled to the bottom of the boiler, they 
vary alfo ; they prefs it with a circular board, fixed at the end of a flick or handle, and 
then get a milk tray under it, and when they have hoifted it out, they leave it to drain 
in that tray about half an hour \ at Lodi, ten minutes, or at mo ft a quarter of an hour. 
The common price of thecheefe 30 livres, (2|d.) the pefo (twenty-two pounds Englifh). 
I tailed it at the table of the Count de Schaffianatti, and alfo at Parma, and the inferiority 
to the Lodizan is great. 

The attention of giving fait to cattle and flieep here, as in every other part of Italy, 
is regular; they even confider a plenty of fait as fomewhat effential to having proper 
flocks uf thofe animals, and gave me an inltance which is remarkable. In the Courft 
di Monchio, a valley in which the bifliop is the fovereign, there is no gabelle on fait,, 
and therefore given much more plentifully to cattle and fheep, the confequence is, that 
the numbers of both are much greater, proportionably to all other circtmiftances than 
in any other diftridh 

Savoy. —They reckon at Lanefburgh, that three goats are equal to one cow; 
the price here is ir livres to 12 livres. At Jfle, in Alface, a good goat fells from 
12 livres to 30 livres French, in common 20 livres. Some there are fo good that two 
equal a cow, but at Tour d'Aigues, in Provence^it takes four to equal a cow, the price 
10 livres or 12 livres French. 

Sect. Ill*— Of Sheep . 

Nice *—I here obferved what appeared very lingular, a flock of fheep brought down 
from the mountains to drink the fea-water, which is I fuppofe to fave fait. The gar¬ 
deners near the town generally keep a few fheep, confined in flies, juft as hogs in Eng¬ 
land, and fed with the offal of the garden. 1 took a fpecimen of the wool of one of 
thefe raq-fed flieep, more like goat’s hair than wool, it felts at 6 f, the pound. 

Turin .—The price of flieep from 10 livres to 15 livres. The fleece is eight pounds* 
at unwafhed. 

Milanese. —Throughout this country I fcarcely faw any fheep, and thofe few bad. 

Venetian State. — Bergamo*— Here I met a flock, an ugly breed, large, long* 
and iil made, without horns, the wool coarfe and hairy, large hanging ears, and their 
throats fwolien almoft like wens. They have a fabric of woollen cloth here, but the 
wool comes from Apulia. 

Brefciai— The fleeces here are four and a half pounds, (about two and three quarters 
pounds Englifh), and fell at 25 livres to 30 livres per peze, not wafhed, which is about 
is. Englifli the pound. 

Verona .—Price 30/". the pound of twelve ounces (1 s. the pound Englifh). 

To Vicenza .—Meet feveral flocks; all are clipped twice a year, the breed polled, and. 
much like thofe, but not fo large, as on the other fide of Verona* 

Vicenza .—The forts of fheep known here, are Gentili^ which live only in the plain,, 
not being hardy enough to refill the mountain cold ; their wool is longer than of the 
other forts. Tofetti , thefe refill the cold well; have fhortwool, clipped twice. Monte, 
Padouana , are of a much greater fize ; the flelh excellent; are clipped twice. Price of 
wool, 21 livres per pound unwalhed (the ounce of Vicenza, twelve to the pound is to the; 
Englifh ounce as 690 is to 480, as I found, by buying an ounce weight fehere); this 

price is equal to about ud* the Englifh pound. It is remarkable* that they here feed. 

their 
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their fheep in winter, frith a mixture, made in a hole in the ground, trodden well in, of 
xucca (gourds) cut in flices; the mark of grapes, vine-leaves, and green grafs. Price of 
wool here Gentili preparata, 6 Uvres; Gentili non preparata, 5 Iivres $f. ; Tofetta, 
5 Iivres to 6 Iivres ; Tefino, 2 Iivres 10 /.; Padouana, 4 Iivres; all by the pound of 
twelve ounces. The ounce is to that of England, as 690 to 480; the pound therefore 
equals feventeen ounces Englilh; 5! Iivres is above 2s. 6d. Englilh. 

Padua. —Price of lheep about 2 ducats. In common they clip but once a year; fleece 
three pounds. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. —Price of a good lheep, 14 pauls (7s.) Pro¬ 
duce, per lheep, of a flock ; — lamb, 4 pauls ; wool, 3*- ; cheefe, 4; in all 11 1 (5s. 9d.) 
per annum; half to the proprietor, half to the peafant. The wool three pounds at 
twice fhearing, and at 13 baiocchi the pound (10 baiocchi to the paul, of 6d. lefs a 
fraction). It is walhed on the back before Ihearing. There are 25,000 to 30,000 
fheep in the Ferrarefe. \ 

Tuscany. — Bologna to Florence .—Some flocks of fheep are fcattered on the Appe* 
nines, of a fmail and rather pretty homlefs breed. Near Florence, they cut the lambs 
in June, and fell them in September, to thofe who keep them till March. Price, in 
September, t'o Iivres, (7s. id.) and in March, for 18 Iivres (12s. pd.); there are few, 
or none, of two or three years old. They clip but once ; weight of the fleece four 
pounds, at 11 paul per pound; waflied before clipping (Englilh weight and money, the 
fleece is three pounds, at is. id. per pound). Wethers are in fome places fattened on 
oats, barley, and hay, and fometimes with a few raves. 

Ttllamogna. —Thirty-fix lheep kept on four hundred and eighty-three ftiori of land, 
each giving three pounds of wool (equal to two and a quarter pounds Englilh), at this 
year, 1 \ paul, and laft, 14- (the paul 5fd.); clipped but once a year, in May, and walhed 
before. Each lheep 4 of a paul in cheefe. Thirty-fix bring, on an average, twenty 
lambs, which fell, at five or fix weeks, at 4J pauls; at fix months, 7 or 8 pauls. 

Two hundred lheep from the mountains, that pafs the winter in the Maremma, the 
expence 157 fcudi, compofed of twenty rams, fifty ewe hoggits, one hundred and thirty 
breeding ewes; fifty Iambs kept for flock. 

Fifty lambs for flock, — *— — 

Eighty lambs fold, — — —■ 

Wool, 7 lb. the pair, at 10 fcudi the 100 lb. — — 

Cheefe, 2§ lb. to each lheep, at 6f. per lb. —■ 


Half to the proprietor, — —* — 

Expence. 

Winter food in the Maremma, — — _ — 

Two hundred lheep to a Ihepherd; 24 flari of corn for the winter, 
Paffes, charges, duties regulated at 6 fcudi the 100 lheep, 
Expences of travelling, utenfils, fees, &c. — *— 

Pafturing in fummer in ihe mountains, — — 


Half to the proprietor, — — — 

Nett profit to proprietor, —- — - 

Which profit, being on a capital of 157 fcudi, is 18 per cent. * 


Scud * 
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It is an obfervation of Sig* Paoletti % that draining the Maremma, and cultivating it, 
have teffened the number of fbeep in Tufcany confiderablry: great flocks, before that 
period, were kept in fome mountainous dittrids in fummer, and paftured in the Ma- 
remma in winter; but cultivation has changed this. He does not fay that the people 
of the Maremma have fheep of their own, but oblerves, that it is a diminution in num¬ 
ber. This is fufficient to prove, that the improvements in the Maremma have been on 
falfe and vicious principles; for if they had been on juft ones, Iheep would have been 
Increafed inftead of lefiened. 

Sig. Paoletti recommends that all fheep fhould have one pound of fait in March, and 
one in October, which makes them healthy, and to yield more wool f* 

Modena, —Wool here fells from 2 livres to 3 livres per pound, walked; equal to 
!2§d. per pound English# There are many iheep in the mountains, but miferable 
things; dipped twice a year, 

Parma, —In going to Firenzuola, I examined the wool of a flock, and found it more 
like the hair of a dog than wool; and all I fee, which are but few, arealike hairy; molt 
of them polled, but fome with horns ; not badly made, but feel worfe, Thefe are the 
flocks whofe wool, Monf. de la Lande fays, is ineftimable ! 

Piedmont. — Pavefe ^On entering the King of Sardinia’s country, and for many 
miles, fee little parcels, of from ten to twenty-five, of poor dirty houfed fheep, feeding 
on the young wheat. Afli was formerly famous for wool antichi tempi famofa 

per Is fua lam but the country contains none at prefent to fupport that character. 

Savoy. —Unwaflied wool, lof. the pound of twelve ounces; fleece three pounds to 
fix pounds; it goes tp France or Piedmont. Sheep, 9 livres to 12 livres each* Though 
cattle and Iheep are the great riches of all Savoy, yet no care taken of the breed, and. 
the wool all bad §* 

The price of wool, regard being had to that only which is long, coarfe, and bad, (but 
not the worft,) may be flated in Lombardy at is. Englifh, the Englifli pound;,' fuck: 
would fell in England, I calculate, at about yd. or 8d. per pound* 

Chap. XXXIIL— Of the Management of Arable Land * 

THE minutes I took, concerning the conduct of arable land, may, for the fake of 
dearnefs, be thus divided:— 1* Of the courfes of crops. 2. Of feed and product. 3, Of 
the culture of certain plants* 4. Of implements* 5-0? manures* 

Sect. I.—Qf the Courfes of Crops * 

Piedmont* — Chentale*~~ A year of fallow common in five or fix years, during which, 
year the land is never watered, only expofed to the fun. Wheat is fown on fallow; on 
clover land ; always after hemp, becaufe the land is in high order; the fame after maize,, 
if well manured ; in which cafe alfo after millet fown in June, otherwife rneflin or rye*. 
The fallow for wheat, commonly follows buck-wheat, called here ftomentin y or millet. 
Clover is fown among rye in March, never among wheat.. Millet de cottura is fown in 
June; millet de reftuba the end of July, after wheat; and then dung well for hemp. 

* Penjitri* p. 207. He mentions thdr being pradigiofamenttplu numrofe ,, a century before, p. zz r, 

4 Ptnf\m % p. 208. * 

f Giulimy tom. %ti. p. 19. 

§ I may here add a mirnite on goats; Marquis Ginon introduced the Angora goats into Tufcany, for 
making cambists,, which manufacture has fucc ceded £0 well, as to be termed rifpetlabile manifaitura by Fao* 
letti. Ptnferu p- 220. And it is obferved by another writer, that if they are not fupevior to the andent 
caihSKh pf Ernffds, they are a; k&ft equal to them. Ragionamntt fopra Tofano } p. 16;, 

iq Turin* 
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Turin* —In Tome arable land I viewed, a few miles from this capital* the following 
mo ft extraordinary courfe was purfued* and was mentioned to me as being not uncom¬ 
mon; t. maize; 2. wheat; 3, wheat; 4. wheat; c. maiz; 6. wheat: 7. wheat: 
8. wheat. 

The year of maize being confidered as fueh a preparation 5 as to allow of three fac* 
ceffive crops of wheat. The praftfce however is barbarous. Upon the farm of Sig. 
Briolo, the following is the courfe ;— 1. maize; 2. wheat; 3. rye, and when the land 
wants repofe* clover is fown upon a fmall part* 

Vercelli .—Upon good wheat land ;—1. maize ; 2. wheat; 3, wheat; 4* rye* And 
in the rice grounds s * fadow 2. rice ; 3* rice ; 4* rice. They have here an excel¬ 
lent praftice* and it extends, more or iefs* over all Piedmont* which is to mow clover 
by the 10th of May, and to plow the land and plant maize* which fucceeds greatly after 
clover* 

Milanese — Milan .—The arable lands never repofe; but a quick fucceffion is 
reaped. Two crops of bread corn are gained in one year* by Towing maize in July* after 
wheat. 

Milan to Pavia *—The courfe common in the rice grounds is*— 1. rice; 2. rice; 

3. rice * 4. fallow* and dung ; wheat* clover fown* either with it in autumn* oriipon 
it in fpring; the former belt; 6. clover; y* clover; 8 * clover; g. flax, and then millet 
the fame year : and then rice again as above. 

Alfo*—I., wheat; 2. clover; 3. cloverf 4. clover ; 5, clover; 6. flax*, and then 
maize; 7. wheat* and clover again. Sometimes after flax, colefeed for oil. Another 
courfe*—1* 2* 3. clover; 4. maize; 5* rice ; 6. rice ; 7. rice; 8 fallow ; 9. corn and 
clover. 

In the Pavefe*~ x. Rye, and then fallowed for* 2. wheat, fown with clover in Febru¬ 
ary* mown with the bubble, and then fed ; 3. clover; 4. clover; 5. clover; 6. flax* 
and then millet; or inftead of both maize } 7. wheat; 8. wheat, and left then fame- 
times to pafturage under cloven 

Mozzata* — A courfe common here* — 1. clover; 2. winter flax; 3. lupines; 4. maize* 
for forage * 5. colefeed ; 6. cabbages; 7. panic ; 8. hemp ; 9. beans. Ibis courfe will 
be found to occupy about twelve pertiche in one hundred* and to pafs in fucceffion over 
the whole* for the benefit of variation. Another*—i. wheat, and millet after; 2. com¬ 
mon maize ; 3. wheat and millet; 4. common maize; 5, rye and quarantine; 6 * com¬ 
mon maize; 7. rye and quarantino; 8. common maize. The affiduity with which 
they avoid a fallow, deferves attention* and it is here effected* as in the fouth of France* 
by means of a plant that is afferted by many to exhauft. 

Lodizan .— 1* Wheat, fown in October and reaped in June* and the land ploughed 
thrice and manured for 2* wheat again, and clover* called fpianata agojlano * which is 
fed till the following fpring, but fornetimes ploughed the end of autumn; 3. flax; 

4. millet. Another courfe* called coltura maggenga* —1* break up the layer for flax; 
2* millet ; 3, maize ; 4. wheat* the bubble of which remains in Jpianato ago/lano . 

Cremonefe* —1. Wheat, fown in October* and reaped in June* the bubble ploughed 
thrice for 2. wheat, upon which fow clover the end of February; 3. clover* ploughed 
in November for, 4. flax, and then millet f 5. maize ; 6. wheat. t 

Carpianeje*— 1. Maize; 2. wheat fown in the fpring with clover, which is mown with 
the ftubble, and remain $ fpianata agojlana; 3. clover ; 4. flax, and then millet; 5, rice;; 
6. rice; 7. rice. 

Venetian State.— Bergamo*?—'The, land here is conftantly cropped* 1. wheat ; 

3, clover, mown in the fpring once, in time for maize; 3. wheat; 4* clover. Alfo,— 

it ciover* 
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i* clover, or millet ; %. maize * 3, wheat By which courfes they have half or a third 
of their land in wheat every year, 

Brefci&r— I. Wheat, and twenty pounds of clover-feed in March, per jugero,—the 
clover cut in Auguft with the wheat-ftubble, and then paftured, in winter dunged : — 
2, clover, called this year pm to grafo^ cut thrice ; fir ft in May, called // maggiaiico ; 
fecond In Auguft, called Vojlano ; third in September, // navarolo : — 3, in March low 
flax, wliich is gathered in June, then plough and fow quarantine, amongft which, at the 
fecond hoeing, fow lupines for manure :—4. plough in the lupines, and fow wheat in 
November, which is reaped in June ; -cut the flubble immediately, and low lupines or 
colefeed for manure:—5* plough in Odlober, and fow wheat mixed with rye, reaped in 
June, and then fow part with quarantine and part with panic :—6- if a crop of colefeed 
is taken, it is fawn amongft the maize whilft growing, which cole is ripe in fpring, in 
time to clear the ground for manuring and fowing the common maize; if cole not fown, 
remains fallow in winter, and fow melica in fpring,—the great millet, 

Verona* —Here, as in all other parts of Lombardy, the land is never fallowed,— 
maize, called grano iurco : — 2. wheat, and when reaped, millet or chiqu&nUno ; this 
is the quarintino of the Miianefe:—3* barley or oats, and when reaped, tome other fe¬ 
cond crop* Wheat is always fawn after maize, and that after barley or oats. No clover 
ufed here, except in rice-lands* In the rice*grounds,-—1. wheat, reaped time enough 
for a crop of cinquantino; 2. maize; 3. clover; 4. rice, &c. Beans are alfo fown 
mftead of maize, and wheat after them, and prepare for wheat much better. On the dry 
lands, fuch as about the Lago di Guards, &c* no clover, as the land is not good enough. 

To Vicenza ,—No fallow any where* There is a little clover, and very line, but the quan¬ 
tity is fmall: all wheat and maize, and fcarcely any thing elfe* 

Vicenza ,—Wheat is always fown after clover, and cinquantino after wheat ; but 
nothing prepares fo well for that crop as beans, fo that they are called the mother of 
wheat, madre della forwent®* This idea, in Lombardy, is as old as Gallo, who remarks, 
that wheat fucceeds after nothing better than beans, which in grajfano maggiormenie la 
terra ? che non fa og7ii altro legume *; and this he refers to as a cufloni of the Gremonefe 
and the Mautuans. It is equally true in England ; and fuch a combination of authority 
ought to convince fuch as yet want conviction, of the utility of beans as a preparation for 
wheat; more, perhaps, to be depended on than any other preparation whatever, A 
common courfe near this city introduced as a variety is,— 1* maize ; 2. wheat and cln- 
quahtino* A farmer cultivated a field during fooie years in this courfe, 1. maize ; 
2. wheat; 3* clover: and to preclude the necefiity of dung, he ufed only the 
vanga (fpade) : for five years his crops were good, but afterwards declined greatly 
till he could not get even clover. They fow wheat in October, and the clover-feed over 
it in March, if there is rain ; the end of June the wheat is cut, the end of Auguft the 
clover is mown for hay, and another fmall crop again in October ; here is,^ therefore, 
within a year, one crop of wheat and two of clover* 1 hegjrafs is cut again in May, or 
beginning of fhe following June; a fecond time in Auguft, and a third growth plowed 
in for wheat., which is ufually a very great crop in this hufbaudry. 

Paduan —On all forts of land the 019ft ufual hu (ban dry is, — 1* dung for maize; 2* 
wheat; 3 wheat, and then cinquamino or miller, &c> Clover is fown both in autumn 
and in fpring; if the froft is not very fevere, autumn is beft, but ipring the moft ie- 
cure. It is cut once after the wheat is reaped* 

Venice* —Sig. Arduino affures me, there is no fallow to be found in any part of the 
Venetian territory ; they have not even a word to exprefs the idea ^Vanno di ripofo , is 

* Li Fevli Giornati ddP JgrkoUura* Bref ia^ 1775. 4U>. p. 59* 
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* different tiling, and always means clover, or a Hate of reft, without any tillage. That 
gentleman’s expreflion pleafed me much,— La packere i ana fciocca pratka in agricoltura. 
The two great points on which the bell agriculture of the Venetian ftate turns, are 
maize on clover, and wheat on beans. All thefe plants are equally neceflary upon a 
farm; and there is^a peculiarity in clover as a preparation for maize, and equally in 
beans as preparatory for wheat. 

Bologna. —In a very rich field near this city, which I viewed, the courfe has been, in 
1787, wheat, which produced one hundred corbi, or twenty times the feed. In 1788, 
hemp, five thoufand pounds. In 1789, it is now wheat, and perfeftly clean. This, 
courfe of—1. hemp ; 2. wheat, is perhaps the moft profitable in the world, and brings 
to mind the noble vale of the Garonne, under the fame management. If land will do 
for hemp they never fallow, but have fome fields in the courfe,— 1. fallow ; 2. wheat,, 
which ought to be confidered as a difgrace to Lombardy, l. Maize ; 2. wheat, is a 
courfe not uncommon. On the fallowed lands they fow beans, provided they have 
dung. Very little clover, preferring fenugreek, which is fucceeded by wheat. Vetches 
they fow in autumn, and beans alfo, both for a crop, and alfo to plough in, in the 
fpring, as a manure for hemp. With equal quantities of manure, beans give better wheat 
than hemp. Beans on Sig. Bignami’s farm are now November) fix inches high on 
the tops of narrow ridges, but none in the furrows ; thefe are for a crop, and infinitely 
too thick, I lhould apprehend. Lupines alfo for ploughing in. 

Tuscany. — In the Valdarno di Sura, Colini, Sienifi, Pifani, Volterrana, they fallow, 
and their courfe is,— i. fallow ; 2. wheat. After travelling fo long in Lombardy with¬ 
out a fallow, it hurt me to find them common here. Clover is ufually made a prepara¬ 
tion for maize in moft parts of this country ; and beans, where fown, are reckoned the 
beft for wheat. At Marttelii, &c. the courfe is,—1. beans, French beans, or maize; 
2. wheat; 3. wheat; 4. wheat and rye, and no after-crop. In the Valdichiana, the 
following courfe, 1 am informed, is purfued,—1. maize and French beans ; 2. wheat, 
and nothing after it; 3.'wheat and then raves, and, in foine places, clover added. 
At Villamagna, the courfe is,— 1. blade, vetches, beans, &c.; 2. wheat; 3. wheat; 
4, wheat. The firft: wheat produces nine or ten times the feed, if after beans; the fecond 
fix or feven ; the third three or four : a degradation that ought to explain fully the 
abfurdity of fuch a fyftem. In fome diftri£ts the following is the courfe firft year, 
biadi, viz. beans, peafe, chick-peafe, French beans, tares, lentils, oats, maize, the great 
millet, fmall millet, panic in part clover, and oats!, and, after cutting for forage, plough 
for fome of the above. Second year, upon the land thus prepared, wheat is fown, called 
grojfo and ariftata mucked; or with half groffo and half gehtUi (white wheat). Third. 

year gendli wheat. . . 

Modena. —The bad farmers in the Modenefe are fallowifts, and their courfe is,—- 
1. fallow, ploughed firft in May or June, in Auguft the fecond time, and the third in 
OSober, for fowing, 2. wheat. But the better farms fubftitute beans, French beans, 
vetches, fpelt, maize, particularly the laft inftead of a fallow. Upon foils that are very 
good, and manured, they have an execrable cuftom of taking three crops of wheat m 
fucceffion ; fometimes throwing in clover with the wheat, which is plowed up m June- 
for wheat again. When beans are fown in autumn and ftand the froft, they yield much, 
more than fpring fown. 

The huibandry praftifed by Sig. Bertolmi, which is the beft of the country is,— 
j_ beans, fown in Oftober, and harvefted in May; then French beans, or lornien- 
toni, for forage, or thick-peafe, or lentils ; 2. wheat, the ftubble ploughed thrice for* 
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3. wheat; 4. maize, fown in March. To Reggio they fallow fome of their land every 
third year; but more commonly lubfiitute maize, beans or fomething elie in lieu. 

Parma. —In the country about Vicomero, the common courfe is, 1. beans; 2. wheat-, 

3, maize; 4. wheat. 

Piedmont. — Tortonefe. —A common courfe here is,— 1. beans; 2. wheat. Alfo, 
_nielga (great millet); 2 . wheat. But they have fome lands in fallow courfes. 

Savoy. _At Lanefoorough, the common hulbandryis that of a crop and a fallow : 

they plough in May or June, and again for the feed in ^iuguft, when they few the rye ; 
and they have no wheat. 

From thcfe notes it appears, that there is fomething both to commend and to con¬ 
demn in thefe Italian courfes. The rejection of fallows is pretty general; this is a good 
feature, and the great flrefs they lay on beans as a preparation for wheat, cannot be 
praifed too much. On the other hand, there feems to be no idea of fo proportioning 
the crops of a farm, as to make cattle and Iheep (kept on arable land) the preparation 
for corn : the culture of clover is not unknown, but Scarcely extends further than to 
produce fome hay. I no where met with artificial graffes introduced on fo large a 
icale as to fupport a good flock of fheep. In fame diftriCts, the great plenty of watered 
meadow explains this deficiency; but there are more where it will not afford an apology. 
This objection, however, does not hold good in the Lodizan, where their immenfe 
dairies arefupported on arable land, and certainly form one of the mod curious fyItems 
of hulbandry that are to be met with in Europe. 

Sect. II.— Of Seed and Product. 

That reader who thinks flightly of the ufe of collecting a great mafs of facts in thefe 
inquiries has not, it is to be prefumed, reflected fuflkiently on the great importance, in 
every fcience, of combining circumftances apparently unconnected, in order for mutual 
illuftration. He who collects fuch faHs, infulated for a time only, may not live to fee 
the effe£t of fuch comparifons; but the gradation of knowledge is preferved without 
interruption, and the ufes will undoubtedly be difcovered. 

Savigliano. —They reckon here that a farm of one hundred giornati, one third wa¬ 
tered meadow fliould yield 230a livres clear of taxes, landlord’s half. 

Piedmont. — Turin.- —Products of Sig. Briolo’s farm:—wood, eight giornata; 
meadow, four; wheat, five ; rye, five; maize, five. Yields to the proprietor for his half. 
Ninety mines of wheat, at 3 liv. lof. - •> 315 livres. 

One hundred and five do. of rye, at 2 liv. 1 $f. - 236 

One hundred and forty do. of maize, at 2 liv. - 280 

Wood cut at feven years’ growth - - 7 i 

Vines planted about the farm, 45 brenta of wine, at 5I liv. 247 

For landlord’s half - 1149 

Total, 2298 liv. - 

Wood, 71 

2221 livres, product of nineteen giornata of arable meadow, or 116 livres per 
giornata (about 61 . per Englilh acre); which is a very large produce. There are alfo 
mulberries enough to pay taxes; this land cott 750 livres the giornata, and the wood 
250 livres. 


Milanese. 
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Milanese. — Milan to Pavia.— The crops are—"Wheat, feven or eight feeds.—Rye, 
eleven feeds.—Maize, forty feeds.—Ditto quarantino, twenty feeds.—Millet, fifty 
feeds. 

Wheat. 

Piedmont. — Chentalc .—A country proverb in this country is, that a good peafant 
fhould finifh his wheat fowing by the 19th of October. After hemp, clover, or fallow, 
wheat yields forty to forty-five mina per giornata, each nrina forty-five pounds to fifty, 
two pounds, average forty-feven pounds, and the common price 3 livres to 3 hvres 10 f 
but at Drcfcnt Hvres i But, including’ good and bad fanners, and all foils, the 
produce is not more than twenty-four mina; that is, twelve for the landlord and twelve 
for the tenant. They fow four to four and a half ; the common produce is, therefore, 
fix times the feed, which is miferable *, the better crops between ten and eleven feeds. 
Allowing for the Piedmont pound, being about onc-tcnth heavier than the Engiifh 
(though only of twelve ounces), and that the giornata is not equal to an acre, their 
heft crops, at forty two or forty-three mina, will be near five quarters per Engldh acre; 
and their average near three; which are not greater than might be expefted. Their 
quantity of Teed appears, however, to be immenfc, for it amounts to one hundred and 
ninety-nine pounds per giornata, which is extravagant: and makes it fufpicious, that 
the giornata here is larger that the legal giornata of the principality. 

sivi£liano. -They few here, of wheat, three and a half eymena, and reap eight times 

much* in a good crop, , , - 

Turin _They fow five mina, or nine rabbii, and ten pounds to the giornata; of rye 

and oats', the fame quantity; of hemp, three mina; maize, one-half; millet, one- 
hTf Wheat produces twenty-five mina; or five times the feed; rye, thirty; maize, 
fifty to feventy; millet, twenty. The mina at forty-five pounds the crop of wheat is 
But five and a half coombs per EngUfli acre. For their land and climate a mifer- 
able crop; but as good, or better, than they deferve, when their courfe of crops is 

C ° Milanas e.— Moz%ata .—Produce of wheat, eight ftajo per perticaon the bell land; 

five on middling : and three on the word* - , - , x 

There is a fingular negleft in keeping wheat in this country: being (hewed thegrana- 

‘o- if two houfes in which the quantity was confiderable, I was furprized to find that, 
where ome of the windows wer? open," the room ftunk very much ; the feent pameu- 
kr • and examining the wheat, I found the furface all either covered, even to tong, 
with the webs of the wevils, or elfe in ropes, hanging together by it .and the flies 
. lt( - v . the wheat was two or three feet thick, and had not been ftirred. In a tmid 
bufy, T went {lj¥ f at i g f y ing mycuriofity, in the hands of the owner, (lor 

fhe other two belonged to noblemen, and were managed by attendants,) I found m the 
the otner two d-j b to ffir the wheat is bad, as it makes the whole 

fame condmon; and all jggj" fufcj ; 0 n this> [ thm 0; my 

heap alike; whprea.^by ^ S int ’ rira . wh ich all ftunk dreadfully. Perhaps ne.- 
arm into the heap, to exa heap; but, for want of air- 

;her the we.il, nor any is'a’ lofs if five or 0* per 

FerP;rtia ’ ,hemea " 

fure- me ftajo,— Whei £ 
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Wheat 

Good. 

S 

Middling. 

- 5 - 

Dad. 

3 

Rye ■ - 

8 

" 5 ' 

4 

Millet 

8 

- 5 - 

3 

Common maize. 

- lo 

- 6 - 

A 

Ditto Quarantino, 

- 6 

- 4 - 

2 

Lupines, 

8 

- 6 

. 4 

Panic, 

6 

- 4 “ 

% 


Clover hay, three hundred and fifty pounds ; 
of twenty-eight ounces per pertica, at 3 
mowings ; one three-fourths ton per acre. 

In money by corn, without mulberries or 

vines, - * 24 liv - 15-’ - 9-* t 

For the landlord’s fliare, I fuppofe. And, in refpett to the country in general, iFfom 
fquare miles be taken around Mozzata, of fix parts, three are good, two middling, and 
one bad. Average corn produce, 184- livres. The common notion is, that two-thirds 
of the g'rofs produce go towards maintaining the farmer, fupporting the cattle, wear and 
tear, taxes, &c. and that one-third is nett to the proprietor. 

Livres. 

Produce of one hundred pertiche, at 18J livres - - 1850 

Vines, proprietor - - " ■ I J° 

•- tenant, - * - - 1 5 ° 

Mulberries, two thoufand pounds, leaves, at 4 livres per hundred 

Deduft one tenth of corn product, damaged by vines 

Deduft one eighth of corn for damage by hail j the produce of vines is nett, 
this is allowed for * 

Total nett produce 

Hence, therefore, it does not quite reach 181 on the average. 

Proprietor, one third of corn 

.—.-, vines - - 

———, mulberries 

Or, per pertica, 7* liv. (31s. per Englilh acre *.) 

Such land would fell for 145 per pertica (28I. 16s. per Englilh acre). 

Codorno .—The feed and produce of the crops here, are,—wheat, fow one ftara and 
reap fix rimes as much ; maize, fow one fourth of a ftara, and get twenty for one j 
millet, fow oae-eighth ftara, and reap fix ftara; rye, fow one-half ftara, the produce 
eight ftara; rice fow one ftajo, gain fixteen rough-, or quite white. 

* The 6-J pertica per acre Englilh, concftedfrom fome of the preceding proportions, from intelligence 
very lately received. ^ A Bet- 


SO 

2230 

2045 

209 

1836 

555 

1 5 ° 

80 

785 
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A Bergamafque writer obferves, that wheat cultivated with the plough commonly 
yields four, five, and fix times the feed ; but cultivated with the fpadc, twelve, fourteen, 
and fixteen times that quantity *, and this of greater weight; a fure proof of their mi (cr¬ 
ab! e tillage. 

Brefcia .—Arable products in this vicinity, are,—wheat, three facchi, of fourteen 
peze each peze twenty-five pounds being about fix feeds. The peze of twenty-five 
pounds Brefdan, being equal to 14J French, makes two hundred and fix pounds 
French per fack, or two hundred and twenty-four pounds Englifh: the three facks, 
therefore, are fix hundred and feventy-two pounds Englifh, en a jugero of four per- 
tiche; this is fcarcely twelve bufhels the Englifli acre, reckoning four one-fourth per- 
tiche in that acre f- Maize fown in March, produces fix, eight, ten facchi, each 
twelve peze of twenty-five pounds. This is about twenty-eight bufhels to the Englifh 
acre, fuppofing a bufhel of maize to be fifty pounds; but quarantine does not yield 
more than five fuch facks. Melico (the great millet,) fifteen facchi, of ten or eleven 
fuch peze. Flax, fix to nine peze, at 20 livres to 25 livres the peze ; this is about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds the Englifli acre, and 170 livres at 6d. Englifli, 4I. 5s. 
and per Englifli acre 4I. Millet gives three facchi, of eleven peze. Clover, three 
hundred peze of hay, at three cuts; meadows yield the fame as clover, but are paf- 
tured in autumn. Price of hay 70 livres the carro, of one hundred peze. Three 
hundred peze equal four tboufand eight hundred and twenty-feven pounds Englifh, and 
per Englifli acre, four thoufand five hundred and twenty-two pounds, which we may 
call grofsly two tons; a very poor crop for three mowings. 

To Verona. _In this line of country, the Lombardy fyftem, of planting all the arable 

lands with rows of pollards, for training vines, is at its height. There is a good deal 
of it from Bergamo to Brefcia; and fome are feen in palling from Vaprio to Bergamo, 
but not fo univerfally as here. It is a mod Angular fyftem; rows of maple, afh, or 
poplar, are planted from four to feven yards ai'under, and rows of vines at their feet, 
which are trained up thole trees, and in feftoons from tree to tree; the fpaceis cultivated 
for corn. They do not feem to approve of a Angle Item for thefe pollards fo much as 
feventl, for they have three or four, about fix feet high ; cropped every fecond year, to 
prevent too great a fhade. In fome places, mulberries are mixed with thefe common 
foreft trees: ^one mulberry, and then two alii or maple. In fome rows, beyond all 
doubt the vines are trained equally on the mulberries as on the other trees; but not 
generally, being faftened only to the Hems of the mulberries. The better the land, the 
farther afunder are thefe rows, even to fixty or feventy feet; but, in worfe land, much 
nearer. All the way, the foil is a ftoney gravel, of a different appearance in quality, but 
where holes are dug for trees, it looks better. _ ' , 

Verona. _Wheat here yields five or fix times the feed. They flow one hundred 

Veronefe* pounds upon a campo of land, and reap five hundred and fifty, which is 
about two bufhels of feed per Englifli acre, and the produce eleven bufhels. We have 
not, upon the pooreft lands in England, fo wretched a crop : to what are we to attn- 

* Cantuni, InRruTiom Pratlcht interim at JgricvHvra. 8vo. i?88, Bergamo, p. 16, . , , .. 

. In die new edition of Agoftino Gallo, die editors give a line for the length of a Brefcian inch (oiKta) 
^ which is the length of l -th inch Englifh. t welve of thofe oncia make one 
btaccio, and fix braccia make one cavezzo ; confet{iiemly there are 9’ feet in a cavezzo A per.ica is an 
ithlopff faun re 5 twenty ca vezzi Iotif ami five wide ; now multiply 9? by 20 — 195 > aod multiply 9 , ) Sj 
_ . and the one produft by the olhtr, ~ 9506} fquare feet for a perhea ; and4, pert^Ue equals an 

Englifh acre ; perhaps the editors of that new edition have made an error, in ftatmg 3 Q* 7 L 9 trjCnCi m 
their jugero of 4 peruche. ^ bufe 
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bute it, if not to general bad management, united with the execrable fyftem of incum¬ 
bering their fields with pollards and vines. They fteep their wheat feed in lime-water 
twelve hours, to prevent the fiiiut. 

Vicenza. — l h. thirty-two miles from Verona hither are all, except a final! quantity 
of irrigated land, lined into the fame rows as already defcribed, from twenty-five to 
thirty yards afunder. Wheat is fown clofe under them ; but with maize fix yards are 
left on each fide not cropped ; and, in fume pieces, thofe twelve yards are fown thick 
for forage, as not equally wanting fun; a hire proof that they admit the damage of the 
trees, and provide againlt it as well as they can. In fome grounds preparing for wheat, 
manure is fpread as far as the roots of the trees extend, but no further. What a 
fyftem, to give dung to elms and maples, and to force wheat to grow under their 
fli ade! 

Wheat has now (October 23.) been fown a month or fix weeks; it is’ high, and 
thick enough to hide a hare. The borders of thefe fown lands are dug clean away, as 
deeply as in Effex. 

Maize produces about nine one-half facchi the campo. Inquiring here into the efti- 
mated damage refulting to corn from the plantations of trees in arable land, I was told, 
that the lofs in one-tenth of wheat, and one-half of maize, but to clover none- The- 
trees here are all walnuts, for training vines to, the damage done by them, agreed to be 
very confiderable. Of wheat they fow three ftari, and the produce eighteen to twenty $ 
of maize one, and the crop thirty to thirty-five ; of cinquantino, half' a flara, produce 
fixteen; of buck-wheat one-fourth, the return fix. In the farms around the celebrated 
Rotunda, maize produces five facks, each one hundred and fifty pounds: a fack is four 
ftari, and the flara about three pecks ; this is fifteen bufhels, and not fixteen, the acre. 
They are fometimes troubled with the ftnut; Sig. de Boning, Prefident of the Academy 
of Agriculture, has tried liming and lime water, as a prevention, but without any fuc- 
cefs. Of maize they have a new fort, that carries a male flower on the top of the cone, 
and this fort always fills with grain to the very point, which is not the cafe with other 
kinds. 

In refpeft to the exhaufling quality of crops, they reckon that the maize which 
carries the flower at top takes moii from the land : 2. millet: 3. common maize: 
4. wheat. It feems remarkable, that they fhould confider the crops which are prepa¬ 
ratory to wheat as exhaufting, more than the wheat itfelf. 

Padua. —Of wheat they fow three ftaji in middling land, two in fertile foils, and four 
in bad ones, per campo: as the ftajo is equal to forty-one French pounds, and the 
campo about one-tenth lefs than an Euglifh acre, it makes threeftaji equal to two and a 
half bufhels per acre, which is pretty exaftly the quantity we ufe in England. The 
crop is two mozzi on the beft land, and one and a half on a medium: each mozzo 
twelve ftaji: this is about fifteen and a half bufhels the acre or under feven times the 
feed. Thus thefe wretched products purfue me through all Lombardy. Of maize 
they fow three quarti, or three-fourths of a ftajo, but if planted two: the produce, good 
five mozzi, middling three, bad one. Of lucern (the quantity very inconfiderable) and of 
clover they fow twelve pounds grojfo . This pound is to the French one as 9150 is to 9 z 19; 
this is between fourteen pounds and fifteen pounds per acre. Clover gives three carri, 
each one thoufaud pounds at three cuts. Lucern four carri, at four or five cuts. Alinoft 
he whole country is lined into rows of pollards, as already defcribed; yet they admit that 
every fort of tree does very great damage to all arable crops : but to grafs the mifehief 
is not great. r ? b 
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To Verne .—-The fame level at this city that reigns about Padua, equally enclofed 
and planted i much of it arable, and almoft the whole cut into little fcraps of fields, 
with many gardens. Near the Adriatic, a dead level marfli, covered with matfb graffes. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna .'—In a famous field near the city, remarkable 
for yielding great crops of hemp, wheat yields one hundred corbes for" five of feed. 
In general, they fow two and a half tornature of land, or one acre and a quarter, with 
a corba of feed, or one hundred and fifty pounds to one hundred and fixty pounds 
(foinethiog under the Englilh pound); and in all the Bolognefe, on an average, the 
produce is about five feeds, fome only three ; but on the beft hemp lands twelve to 
fix teen, on a medium ; but twenty for one are fometimes known 

I use an y.'— Florence .—In the plains, the general produce is eight times the feed ;• 
the whole dutchy through, not more than five or fix : in the depofits of rivers, or fpots 
remarkably rich, twelve, fifteen, and even twenty. All thefe are wheat. Beans four 
and a hair and five. On one ftioro of land they fow three-fourths of a ftajo of wheat, 
which weighs fifty-two pounds to fifty-five pounds of twelve ounces (this poun i is equal 
to three quarters of a pound Englifli . On the hills they fow one-fourth more. Sup- 
pofing the ftiora* to be, according to De la Laritle, feven thoufand and fifty-fix 
French feet, about five and a half make an Englifli acre; three fourths of a ftajo there¬ 
fore per ftiora equals one hundred and fixty-five pounds per acre, or very near three 
buihels. 

But I found at Martelli, near Florence, that they fowed bur one third of a flaja per 
ftiora, which would not be more than two buihels per acre. Beans would be much 
more cultivated, but for the pernicious plant the cufcuta —a parafito that feeds on and 
dellroys the crop, fo that even the feed again is not reaped ; in the old botany called 
orobanchis ramoja , and in Tufcany fucca jnala, and Jiamini. Of faggini they fow one and 

* There are three accounts before me of the contents of a Tufcan ft to ra. Mon ft De ta Laode, tom, ii, 
p. 314* fays, <£ Je itiora zz 196 toifes quarres en luper^Cie thefe are f rench toifes, each fix feet; this 
makes about 5! ftiori to an Fnglifh acie that is to fay, 7056 French fquarc feet, of which 38,300 are an 
acre, in La S quadra mobile !* Arlthmelka e l* Agricoltu ra > atl S Sartgi&v&itni, 4 to Vicenza, 1759, p* 1 J. and 

", is the mcafure of the loldo of Florence which equals if inch Englifh ; the hraccio is to fold!, or22| 
inches Engliih, (by another account 23*); & braceia make a eanna; and 8 canoe long, by Abroad, make a 
ftiora. Hence there are <^075 Euglifh fett in the ftiora ; confequently there arefomething above 7 (ltori in 
an acre. Monf, Pauflon, in his Meirohgte, p 7^4, comparts it to the arpent of France of 48,400 French 
feet, and makes it to that arpent as o. 1 1461 to i.qcoq ; by this account it will he about 27,800 French 
feet, of which feet 38,300 are an acre, or above j-J if fora. In the Gwrnah Florentlno dl Agricultural 1786, 
p. *53, il IPacre al nofto ftioro ft a come 8,992 a 10,592 ;’ J by this ratio, an acre is about ftiora- Aft 
thefe accounts differ therefore greatly. To compare other circum fiances.—At Martelh. they fow one- 
third of a ftajo of wheat feed on a ftiora ; and at Viilamagna, they fow 3I ftiori with 1 ftajo, which quan¬ 
tities nearly agree* By De la Lande’s account, this will be per acre Englffh 7 q.Ib which appears to be a 
fmaller quantity than any where ufed. By bangiovanni, it will be about 941b itill under the common quan¬ 
tities* By PaudlGn, it will be about xylb. ; a portion net to be named as the feed of an acre. And by the 
Florentine author* 231b* which is almoft equally abfurd* Seed wheat will agree with none of the mea- 
fures ; fuppofe they fow 2-J bulhds per acre, then there are 15 ftiori in an acre* If 2 bufhds then, there are 
12 ft tort. Allis confufion* 

At Villamagna, they fow 24. flaji of beans on 28 ftiori of land ; this is about 3 bufhds Englifli per $£ ftrorq 
which agrees very well with an acre being * j : they fow alfo 6 ftaji of oats on 10 ftiori, this would be z 
bufhels on 5 1 they fow oats therefore rather thinner, proportion ably to the Englfth practice, than beans. 
Upon my getting a friend to write to Tufcany for information* I received fneh as ^proved of no ufe ; 
limply this table, 1 qnadrato, 10 tatwla ; 1 iavola, 10 pertlche; J pertlca* 10 deche; l deca t 10 braeda 
Jquadra* This makes the qmdrato under 40,000 feet Englifli. But what is the Jliora ? Such are the 
tndkfs difficulties in every thing concerning meafures* 

Where authorities, apparently good> differ fo greatly, the reader will of courfe receive all eftimatiuns with 
many doubts* 

a half 
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a half ftajo of feed, and the produce fifty to fixty. Of formentone (maze) they fow 
half a fiajo, and reap twenty five. 

On the plains in Tufcany, the chief produtt is wheat, the fecund wine, and the third 
oil ; but on the ibuthem fide of the hills, olives on fpots bad for them, and wine. 
Silk no where enough to be a chief objett. 

Modena. —The country from Modena to Reggio eonftantly improves in its features, 
and mu ft be reckoned among the beft cultivated in Lombardy ; the fields are thrown 
into arched lands, like Flanders about twenty-five yards broad, and final! ridges on thole: 
a row of trees is planted on the crowns of fome, and along the furrows of others: in 
fome there are neat great trenches ; and as the fences are equally well made, and the 
meadows with a good afpeft, the country carries the general features of being well cul¬ 
tivated. The appearance ofthefe broad ridges, in two of the beft cultivated countries 
in Europe, Lombardy and Flanders, juftly gives a high idea of the practice. 

Parma. —From Reggio to Parma, there are many lauds, three or four yards broad, 
now (November) deep ploughed, and the furrows cleaned out by fpades, laid up in this 
manner, for planting heaps in the fpring; excellent management. There are alfo a 
good many autumn fown ones, three or four inches high : produce in general, about 
Vicomero, wheat four or five times the feed, and beans five or fix. To Firenzula this 
practice takes place yet more, and is better done. The merit of their hufbandry ap¬ 
pears to be greater about Parma than at Piacenza; there is a vifible decline as you ad¬ 
vance. 

Savoy. —At Lanefbourg, they fow only rye, which they harveft in July, the produce 
about fix for one. 

If the intelligence concerning the produce of wheat be reviewed, it will be found, on 
an average, varying from five to feven and a half times the feed ; generally between 
five and fix, Sufpofe the latter number, and we {hall, with reafon, be amazed at the 
miferable produ£fs of this rich plain, in every thing except grafs and filk. The average 
foil of England cannot be compared with the average foil of Lombardy, yet our mean 
produce is eleven times the Iced, perhaps twelve. Every one mull be curious to know 
the caufe of fuch wretched crops: I attribute them to various circumftances—but the 
predominant 'Caufe mull be fought for in the lhiall farms occupied either by little pea- 
fant proprietors, or, wliat is more general, by metayers. This abominable fyftem of 
letting land is the origin of moll of the evils found in agriculture, wherever the method 
prevails. Such poor farmers, who, in every part of Italy where I have been, are fa 
miferable, that they are forced to borrow of the landlord even the bread they eat before 
the harveft comes round, are utterly unable to perform any operation of their culture 
with the vigour of a fobftantial tenantry; this evil pervades every thing in a farm j it 
diftufes itfelf, imperceptibly to a common eye, into circumftances where none would 
leek it. There are but few diftri&s where lands are let to the occupying tenant at a money 
rent; but wherever it is found, there crops are greater; a clear proof of the imbecillity 
of the metaving fyftem. Yet there are politicians, if they deferve the name, every where' 
to be found who are violent againft changing thefe metayers for farmers ; an apparent 
depopulation is faid to take place ; and the lame ftupid arguments are beard, that we 
have been peftered with in England, againft the union of farms. Men reafon againft 
that improvement of their lands, which is the natural progrefs of wealth and profperity; 
and are fo grofely abfurd as to think, that doubling the produce of a country will de¬ 
prive it of its people. 


Sect. III. 
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Sect. III .—Of the Culture of Plants, 

Gallega Officinalis ,—Commonly fpontaneous in the fields, between Milan and Pavia, 
and wherever cattle have ad million all clofely eaten. 

Paliunts.—l know no plant that makes a better hedge than this in the north of Lom¬ 
bardy. Sig. Pilati, near Brd'cia, has one of fix years growth, as good as an excellent 
white thorn one in England would be in ten. 

Trigonella Fanum Gracum .—Cultivated in the Bolognefe in preference to clover; foil 
with it; and fow wheat on the land. 

Sainfoin .—In Tufcany, the coline de Pifani are much under this plant, which is called 
lupmello ; particularly about Cartel Florentine, where it was introduced about twenty 
years ago by Sig. Neri; one of the good deeds which deferve a nation’s thanks, better 
than a victory, or the taking of half a dozen towns. A thoufand facks of the feed were 
fent thence to Naples and Sicily. Will thofe kingdoms awaken at laft ? Sig. Paoletti, 
at Villamagna, has a piece of good fainfoin on a rteep Hope ; but I found one-third of 
it burnet. 

Larcb.—ln the Milanefe, at Mozzata, the Count de Cartiglioni having two hundred 
perticheof wade heath, and a community two hundred more adjoining, he took a leafe 
of it for ever ; and ploughing the whole, fowed acorns, planting alder, larch, and other 
trees, which do well; but the fown oak, in eight years, exceeded every thing, and are 
beautiful trees - the foil a poor gravel. W e have in England io many prejudices, that a 
man who does not travel is apt to think that every thing Englifii is better than the lame 
things in other countries; and, among other follies, that for oak England is luperioi to 
all the world : but timber wants fun as much as wheat .; and I have no where in Eng¬ 
land feen fuch a growth of. timber, as in many places abroad. Larch abounds 
greatly in the mountains, and is reckoned an admirable wood for water-works; all ports 
are of larch. I have read in fome writer, that there is a law in many parts of Lombardy 
which allows a land-proprietor, whofe eftate is entailed, to plant, on the birth of a 
daughter, a certain number of Lombardy poplars, which are her portion on coming of 
age, or being married, in fpite of any entail. I enquired, both in Piedmont and here, 
into the truth of this, and was allured there is no fuch law ; nor did they ever hear of 
the cuftom, even when eftates have not been entailed. 

In the arfenal of Venice is fome quantity of larch, kept under cover, and valued 
greatly for all works expofed to water. 1 hey are not very large, but colt twenty-two- 
ducats each. The malls are very fine pine-trees, from the upper Trevifano; I mea- 
fured one thirty-eight yards long, and two feet diameter at the butt, and one fooi at the 

other end. , „ , _ . , , . . 

Lucerne .— I mention this plant, for an opportunity of obferving how very rarely it is 
cultivated in Italy : I faw a little near Padua; and there is an mconfiderable quantity 
in the Parmefan, where it is cut five or fix times ; they find that cows give more milk 
on it than on any other grafs. 

Raves.—I was furprifed to find turnips, or rather the French raves (for I fear they 
are not the genuine turnip) cultivated in 1 ufcany. I was allured that in the a di- 
chiana there are many, fown immediately after wheat, but never hoed, yet come gene¬ 
rally from two pounds to five pounds ; fome to thirty pounds (twenty pounds Eng hi i j, 
and that they are applied to the feeding and fattening of oxen, which fell at 140 Jcudi 
the pair (yol-. 1 -is. ad. Englifti) ; nothing befide is given, except a little hay. 

Cyprus Tree.—At Soma, near the Lago Maggiore, there is a famous Cyprus tree, 
which Corio, in his Storia di Milam , fays, was the place where the peopl^afiembled m 
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congrefs in the thirteenth century; it was then the mod celebrated tree for fize and 
age in the Milanefe, and mu ft therefore be iminenfely old at prefent. It is now in good 
health, except a few branches that have fuffered a little towards the top; it is^nine 
braccia in circumference. 


Culture of Silk. 

Nice.— Eight roups of cocoons, or eighty-four pounds, make twenty-four pounds of 
filk (eleven ounces and a half), which fells at 10 livres 5 f. the pound ; a roup of leaves 
fells at 20 f. and two hundred and fifty roup are neceflary for eight ounces' of grain 
(eggs). 

Com. —The whole country, after afeending the Alps, is planted with mulberries 
around every field, and if large, in lines acrofs. I remarked great numbers from ten 
to fifteen years old. 

To Chentale, one ounce of grain requires three hundred and fixty roup of leaves ; 
each roup twenty-five pounds, and yields four or five roups of bozzoli or cacata (cocoons/, 
and one roup of cockoons makes three pounds of filk. The price of organzine 20 
livres to 24 livres per pound j the offal pays the fpinning. Gathering the leaves cofls 
2 f to if. the roup. 

Chentale . i lie feed of the mulberry is fown in nurferies, and the trees commonly 
planted out at four years old. The firft, fecond, and third year, they are pruned, for 
giving the branches the right form ; the fourth, they begin to gather leaves. Some 
which were fhewn me by the Count de Bonaventa, of eighteen years old, give fix, feven, 
and to eight rubbii of leaves each. One old tree, a very extraordinary one, has given 
fifty-thiee roups. A large tree, of fifty or fixty years, commonly yields twenty-five 
rubbii. They never dig around them, nor wafh the ftems, as in Dauphine ; but they 
have a practice, not of equal merit, which is to ttvift ft raw-bands around the ftems, to 
defend them againft the lun. For one ounce of grain fixty-five to eighty rubbii of 
leaves are neceflary, which give two and a half rubbii of cocoons, and ‘ fometimes fo 
far as four. One rubbio of cocoons yields twenty to twenty-one ounces of filk organ- 
zine, of the price of 18 livres per pound. For gathering the leaves, from if. 8 den. 
to if, the rubbio is given. T.he offal [imrefca and chocata ) pays the winding and {pin¬ 
ning. They never hatch the worms by artificial heat, ufmg that of the fun, or of the 
human body, ihe common method of carrying on the bufinefs is to provide, as in 
Fiance, grain and mulberries, and to receive half the cocoons. The cultivation is fo 
profitable, that there are many lands to which mulberries add a value of 200 livres, 
or 300 livres, more than they would fell for if they contained none ; and it is farther 
thought, that they are little injurious to corn, the fhade not being fo prejudicial as that 
of the walnut, and of lome other trees, i he common eftimation of profit is, that trees 
of all ages yield from the time of beginning to bear, from 7.0 f. to 4 livres each, nett to 
the landlord for his half produce. 

Turin. One ounce of grain gives two to four rubbii of cocoons, and demands one 
hundred and twenty rubbii of leaves; one rubbio of cocoons will give twenty-two ounces of 
common fy well fpun filk. The price of grain t 2 livres the ounce when very fcarce, but 
in common 30 f ; that of leaves 7 or 8/ per rubbio. Cocoons, 21 livres per rubbio. W hen 
11 fked the price of the filk, the anfwer was. Oh! for that, it is the price the Englifh choofe 
to pay J or it. 1 fo- common price of organzine, 16 to 20 livres, firft quality; raw, 12 livres. 
For gathering the leaves, if per rubbio is given. Of the different forts of mulberry, the 
wild is the beft, in point of quality of filk. A tree of twenty years will give'twenty-four 
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or twenty-five rabbit of leaves ; fome to thirty-five rubbiU The trees are grafted in the 
nurfery, and planted out at four years, at the beginning of April ; price* 20f to choofe 
out of many; and in four years after begin to gather. Wiiep planted in watered mea¬ 
dows, the gathering damages the hay aim oft to the value of the leaves, yet many are fo 
planted ; and many peafants think they lofe in com by the flrade of the trees, as much 
as they get by them. From the 22d to the 26th of April is the kafon for hatching ; 
never by fire ; nor have they any method of retarding the hatching, in cafe of a want 
oi leaves. Endive, lettuce, and elm leaves, have been often tried as a fuccedaneum, 
but always killed the worms; fuch things mull never be depended on. The pea¬ 
fants generally fell the cocoons, not one in a hundred fpinning, A chamber of twenty 
feet by twelve feet is neceffary for three ounces of grain; and fix tables, one trebucco 
long and two-thirds wide. 

Novara .—Faffed this place towards Milan, which is a great tx*a& of mulberries for 
fvcral miles. 

Milanese, — Bujfahra to Mmtiienta*— Many mulberry hedges,but they are bad and 
ragged ; fome new planted in the quincunx pofition. For feveral miles the country is 
all planted in rows of vines, at twelve, fixteen, and twenty feet, and fruit trees among 
them, for their fupport; among which are many mulberries, and the vines running up 
them. This mutt be a mofl profitable hufbandry indeed, to have filk and wine not 
only from the fame ground, but in a manner from the fame tree. Between the rows 
the ground is cultivated ; millet, mai z (cut), holcus forgum* the great millet, lupines, 
with dung amongft them, to be ploughed in for wheat, with young maiz, fown thick, 
as if for fodder. % 

Citricbo *—A beautiful mulberry hedge, and in good order; fix to eight inches from 
plant to plant, and crept at fixteen or eighteen from the ground. It is clear therefore 
that the plant will do, with care, for a good hedge* Towards Milan, mulberries de¬ 
cline, oak and other pollards being found in their ftead. 

Mozzata. —The culture of .mulberries and making filk, being here much attended to, 
w ere principal objeOs in my inquiries* The fruit is well wafhed, the end of June, to 
make rhefeed fink ; it is then fow n in row's, in a bed of earth well manured, and finely 
laboured, in the rich nurferies near Milan ; covered very lightly, and thefurface lightly 
flattened; ftraw is fpread to defend it from the fun, and much water given. When 
the young plants appear, they are weeded by hand* The fecond year, they grow to 
two or three feet high, and hoed and thinned. The third year, they are cut to the 
ground above the buds that are to pufh, and tranfplanted from thofe nurferies, in the 
vicinity of the city, to others that are fcuttered all over the country, in ground well dug 
aid manured, and at two feet fquare; here they are kept dean by hoeing. The fifth 
year, in thefpring, they are cut again to the ground ; they then fhoot very powerfully, 
and attention mu ft be given, to keep but one good fhoot, and the ground is dug or 
hoed deeper rhan common, and alfo dunged. The fixth year, thole that are high 
enough are grafted, and the reft the year following, Thofe that took the fixth year, 
ought to reft in the nurfery three years, including the year of grafting, that is, the 
feventh and eighth year. They do not like to plant large tre£s, and have a proverb, ■ 

Se vuoi far torto al tuo vicino, 

Pram a it moro gi ofib t il lico piccolino* 

As to plant fmnll fig trees is as bad as large mulberries. 

The holes are made in winter for receiving them where they are to remain; thefe 
are nine feet fquare and two feet deep, and have at the bottom a bed of broom, bark 
vol. nr, 4 h of 
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of trees, or other rubbilh; then the bed earth that can be had, and on that dung, one 
load of fixteen feet to four trees; this is covered with more good earth, and this levels 
the hole with the reft of the field ; then prune the roots and plant, fetting a pole by the 
young tree to the north, and a fpur poll on the other fide, to guard it from the plough. 
Twine no ftraw the firft year, becaufe of the inleft forficula auricularia , L.; but in 
November bind ftraw around them againft the cold, or, as ftraw is dear, the poa rubra., 
which abounds. Never, or very rarely, water. Much attention to remove all buds 
not tending in the right direction. 

The fourth fpring after planting, their heads are pollarded in March, leaving the 
flioots nine inches long of new wood, and feeking to give them the hollow form of a 
cup, and that the new buds may afterwards divide into two or three branches, but not 
more. The next year they begin to pluck the leaves. They are attentive in pruning, 
which is done every fecond year, to preferve as much as they can the cup form, as the 
leaves are gathered the more eafily. Thus it is about fourteen years from the feed be¬ 
fore the return begins. 

After gathering the leaves, a man examines and cuts away all wounded flioots and 
if hail damage them, they are cut, let it be at what time of the year it may. Old trees 
are pruned after gathering, but young ones in March. In autumn, the leaves are never 
taken for cattle before the nth of November, as the trees after that time do not fuller. 
The third year after planting young trees, they fow about a hat-full of lupines around 
the Item, and when about ten inches high, dig them in for manure. The opinion here 
is, that the mulberry does very little barm to rye or wheat, except that when cut the 
fall ing of branches and trampling are fomewhat injurious. Maiz, miller, and panic are 
much more hurt. A tree, five years after tranlplanting, gives ten pounds of leaves, 
each twenty-eight ounces. At ten years, eighteen pounds. At fifteen years, twenty-five 
pounds. At twenty years, thirty pounds. At thirty years, fifty pounds. At fifty to 
feventy years, feventy pounds. There are trees that give eighty pounds, and even one 
hundred pounds. The price of leaves is commonly 4 livres per one hundred pounds 
(twenty-eight ounces). l or one ounce of grain five hundred pounds of leaves are 
neceflary, and yield feventeen pounds of cocoons ; but among the rilings in the moun¬ 
tain of Brianza, twenty five pounds. To make a pound of filk, of twelve ounces, five 
pounds or fix pounds of cocoons, of twentv-eight ounces, are required. Price of co¬ 
coons, in the low watered country, 2 livres per pound (twenty-eight ounces). At 
Mozzata, 25 livres. At Brianza, 3 livres. The grain is hatched in a chamber, heated 
by a chimney, and not a ftove, to Seventeen degrees of Reaumur (feventy and a half 
Far.); but before being placed in this chamber, they are kept eight days under a bed, 
with a coverlet upon them, in boxes covered with paper pierced •, and when hatched lay 
the young leaflets of the mulberries on the paper, to entice them out. The method of 
conducting the bufmefs here is the fame as in France, the landlord furnilhes half tne 
grain, and the pealants half, and they divide the cocoons. Price of grain, 2 livres the 
ounce. Mulberries, of all ages, are pollarded every fecond year; a mifchievous cuf- 
tom, which makes the trees decay, and leffens their produce j it is never done in Dau- 
phine, where the culture is fo well underftood. 

Milan. —Sig. Felice Soave made forue interefting trials on filk worms. 

At Lambrate, near Milan, two ounces of feed in rooms kept to the heat of twenty-three 
and twenty-four degrees of Reaumur, hatched well, and kept healthy: the uSih of April 
the feed was placed in the rooms, and hatched in. the third, fourth, and fifth day: the 
21ft of May the firft cocoon feen, and at the end of the month all were at work. The 
produft gathered the 3d of June ; the produft ninety-two and a half pounds of co- 
r 3 coons 
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coons (twenty-right ounces); eighty-four of them having been fpun from four and five 
cocoons, gave twenty pounds and one-third (twelve ounces) of filk, ftronger and more 
finning than common: the confumption of leaves, fourteen hundred and twenty pounds, 
of twenty-eight ounces* Wood ufed for fire, two thoufand eight hundred pounds; but ilie 
two rooms would have ferved for four ounces of feed. In the common method, with¬ 
out ftoves, the confumption of leaves is five hundred pounds for an ounce 01 feed, and 
the medium product is not above fifteen pounds of cocoons ; and by this new method, 
the confumption of leaves has been feven hundred and ten pounds each ounce, and the 
produce forty-fix and a quarter pounds of cocoons. Sixteen or feven teen cocoons 
weigh an ounce in the common method, but in this only thirteen or fourteen, ! he 
filk cannot commonly be fpun from five or fix cocoons; thefe were fpun eafily from 
four or five, and might have been done from three or four, lo gain a pound ol fuk, 
in common, five pounds of cocoons are necelfary ; but here the fame quantity has been 
gained from four pounds* 

Lodi to Codogno .—In this dead level and watered diftrift there are very few mulber¬ 
ries; none except near the villages; many of them, not all, appear unhealthy, perhaps 
by reafon of their not exerting the fame attention as in Dauphme, where there are, m 
irrigated meadows, mounds made to keep the water from thide trees* 

CodognB to Gretna ,— Mulberry trees here have large heads, as in Dauphine, inftead of 
being pollarded inceffantly, as to the north of Milan* 

r l here is an idea in the Milanefe, that fdk was introduced by Ludovico il Moro* 
Francefco Muralto reports, « Pr&dia madia infimta dwbmfiimmilna ad tiovalia{Ludo- 
Dtciu ), reduxit hifinitas pla n tin Mar on tan ad co nfic i enda f fit as , Jiuj ericas plant a ri fecer at 
et illius artis in ducatu^ primus fait au£lor % F It is laid to have been inti odneed into 
Europe by feme Rafdkn monks from Sirinda, a city of Indofian, to Confiantiiiople, 
under the Emperor Jufonian, in the year 550, by one account f; and by another, in 
525 1 * In 13! 5, the manufactory of filk was brought in Florence to great perfeaion, 
by the refugees of Lucca § ; but during the fifteenth century no filk was made in Tuf- 
cany; for all ufed in that period was foreign, fdk worms being then unknown jj. In 
1474, they had eighty-four /hops that wrought gold and filver brocaded filks, which 
were exported to Lyons Geneva, Spain, England, Germany, 1 urkey, Baioary, Afia, 
&c* IF Roger I*, King of Sicily, about the year 1146 ** 5 having conquered fome Gre¬ 
cian cities, brought the fdk weavers from thence into Palermo; and the manufacture 
was foon imitated by the people of Lucca, who took a bale of filk for their arms, with 
t h e i n fc r i p t io n —Dei m un m diligenter curandwn pro vi.i a m idtor uni t N I n tliie iilk 

manufacture at Milan employed twenty-five thoufand people ; and it feems to have aug¬ 
mented till 1 558 J|. In r 423, the republic of Florence took off the duty of entree upon 
mulberry leaves, and prohibited the exportation; and fome communities of I ulcany 
have records concerning fdk anterior to that period __ 

In almoft all the diftrias of the Milanefe mulberry trees arc met with, very old, with 
towering branches; among which arethofe of Sforzefca, planted under Ludovico d 
Moro mi, who lived at the end of the fifteenth century. 


* dttt Sochi a Peitnotha, voL it- p- 220. 
177^ p, i * f Dmionario del Ftlugcllo^ 


f Saggfo fipra la Rcpfoata Raceolta della Fogha del Gtlfi, 

1. £ LH%xonariG mi, xmgeno, nmo. 17 7 J * P• 43 * S p 49* 

\\ Beam a ^ tom, iu JVfc, 5- cap. 4* q Benedetto DeL ** Gienncne St&r'm Civ, \ * 11 b. 11. cap^ 7- 
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Venetian State.— Yaprio to Bergamo.— There are many mulberries, mixed with 
the cultivation of corn and vines, in this ti aft of country. 

Bergamo .—Four ounces of feed are here given to each poor family, which yield four 
pefi of cocoons. 

Brefcia. —One hundred pefi of leaves are neceffary to one ounce of feed and four 
pefi of boazoli, or cocoons, are the produce of one ounce; and th epefi of cocoons gives 
twenty-eight to thirty ounces of filk. Cocoons fell at 4 ; livivs per pefi. Leaves at 
1 livre ; and filk at 22 livres to 24 livres per pound. The. trees are lopped every three 
years; yet fome are known that give twenty pefi of leaves. Small ones half a pefi and 
on e pefi. 

Verona. —One ounce of feed demands feventeen or eighteen face hi of leases, each one 
hundred Veronefe pounds (or feventy-four pounds Eng!i(h\ Twelve ounces of feed 
are given to each family ; and each ounce returns fixty pounds of cocoons, at twelve 
ounces the pound ; the price 24 f. the pound. To each ounce of feed fix teen to eigh¬ 
teen facchi of leaves, each one hundred pounds of twelve ounces are neceffary. The 
fixty pounds cocoons, at 24 f, are 72 livres, or 36s.; which is the produce of eight trees, or 
4s. 6d. a tree, the half of which is 2s. 3d. It muff however be remarked, that thefe pricesof 
cocoons vary fo much, that no rule can be drawn from them: this price of 2i.fi. the 
pound is very low, and muff arife from fome local drcumftance. One ounce of filk to 
one pound of cocoons. They are here, as in the preceding dilhifts, in the cuttom of 
finding the trees and half the feed, and the peafants the reft ; and they divide the co¬ 
coons. A tree of forty years old will give four facchi ; and if a plantation confifl of 
one thoufand trees, they will, one with another, give two facchi. They make filk in 
the Veronefe to the amount of a million of pounds of twelve ounces. There are, near 
the city, fome trees in a rich arable field feventy years old, that yield from four to fix 
facks of leaves each j this is about 10s. a free at the lowed price of cocoons. 

To Vicenza .— There are many rows of mulberries in the meadows, that are never dug 
around, and yet quite healthy, which proves that they might be fcattered fuccefsfully 
about grafs lands, if any proof were wanting of fo undoubted a fad. In the arable lands, 
the foil all gravel, they are planted twelve ridges apart. Some of the trees are old, 
that fpread feven or eight yards acrofs. 

Vicenza .—The produce of filk amounts here to about 6 livres the campo, over a whole 
farm; this is about 3s. an acre. The facco of leaves weighs feventy-five pounds, and 
forty facchi are neceffary for one ounce of feed ; which gives one hundred pounds of 
cocoons, and ten pounds of filk. One hundred trees, of twenty years old, yield 
forty facchi; price 3 livres to 11 livres; commonly 3 livres. Price of cocoons to 
50 f the pound. 

I was glad here to meet with fome intelligence concerning the new filk-worm, laid to 
have come from Perfia, which they have had here eight years, but is in the hands of fo 
few perfons, that I could get none of the feed; and I fufpect that it is loft, for, on re¬ 
peated inquiries, I was referred to other parts of Italy. While they had this worm, they 
had four crops of cocoons a year:—1, In the beginning of June. 2. The end of the 
fame month. 3. The middle of Auguft. 4 .j In October. This worm is effentially dif¬ 
ferent from the common ones in the ci ream fiance of hatching : no art will hatch the 
eggs of the common fort the fir ft year, that is the year of the flies dropping them; they 
can be hatched the year following only; but of this new fort, the eggs will hatch in fifteen 
days the fame year, if they be in the proper heat. But it is to be obferveJ, that they 
life this fort of worm not really to command feveral crops in the fame year, for mulberry 
trees will not bear it without deftruflion, but merely as a fuccedaneum to the common 
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fort of worms* if by frofts in thefpring they be loft for want of food; this new fort h 
in referve to apply the leaves to profit once in the year. Theoretically the plan is good ; 
but there mu ft have been fcmethfng in practice againft it, or we may conjecture that after 
many years the ufe of them would have been generally introduced. 

This will not be an improper place to introduce fotne remarks on this fubjeft, by an 
author much efteemed, but quite unknown in England. It appears Irum the work of 
Count Carlo Rettoni, of Brefcia, that the difeovery of the new ft Ik worm arofe from 
experiments made with a view of finding out a cure for the fieknefs of mulberry-trees, 
called moria ; this was fuppofed to arife from {tripping the leaves in the fpring annually j 
it w r as thought that if fonie means couid be difeovered of poftponing the gathering much 
later in the year, it would greatly favour the vegetation and health of the trees; an effect 
that could only take place by means of a worm that would hatch much later than the 
common one In 1765, a fecond hatching of the eggs of the common worm is faid, by 
the fame author, to have been made j part of which were fed with the fecond growth of 
leaves, and part with the leaves of trees that had not been gathered in the fpring. Thole 
fed with the old leaves gave a greater number of cocoons, and of a better quality than 
the others. Thefe experiments were repeated by many perfons $ and it was found, that 
in the heats of July and Auguft the worms would not do well ; but in September much 
better, and that the trees did not fuffer from having their leaves gathered in September. 
The fame author fays that the new worms (which he calls fonjikri ) will hatch three 
times a year, and that no art will prevent it j no cellars, no cold will keep them from 
it, though it may retard them fome time, as he tried in an ice-houfe, by which means ho 
kept them inert till Auguft. But, on the contrary, the common fort cannot in general 
be hatched a fecond time the fame year, even w ? ith any heat that can be given ; yet he 
admits, that they were hatched by certain perfons in 1765. The new ones fleep four 
times, hke the common ones, but begin to fpin their cocoons five or fix days fooner: 
they eat lefs in quantity, but give lels fiik ; and as this defeft is balanced by the advan¬ 
tage in food, they ought not, fays the Count, to be proferibed. 1 heir cocoons are final 1 , 
but the confiftency is good and fine ; and tbar filk is fine and fofter than the common : 
he fold it for 4 livres or 5 iivres a pound more than common filk. There is, however, 
an evil attends them, which is the 1 uncertainty of their hatching the fecond and third 
time ; fomerimes all the feed will hatch, but at others only a part; even only the fe- 
venih and tenth of ihe quantity : but the firft hatching is regular, like that of the com¬ 
mon worms. A circumitan.ce in the courfe of his trials deferves noting, that he found 
the worms of both the old and new forts would drink water when offered to them, and 
that the cocoons were the larger for their having had the water . 

They have had a fort in Tufcany that hatches twice a year ; and the Count writing 
thither for information concerning them, found that their filk was coarfer than the com¬ 
mon, and of lefs value ; and he judges them to be a different kind from his own, which 
hatches three times/ The Count concludes nothing determinate concerning them; but 
refolves to continue his numerous experiments and obfervations* As there may be per¬ 
fons who think, as I did at Jirft, when I heard of this fort of worm, that if any fucceed in 
England it would probably be this j it is proper to obferve that Count Betloni had 
nothing in view but the difeafes of the mulberry trees, and does not feem to have had at 
all in contemplation the evils attending late frofts, depriving the worms of their ufual 
food ; and if ihe common fort may be retarded in hatching (which he (hews) till Auguft, 
equally with the new fort, there does not feem to be any extraordinary advantage in this 
fort, for a northerly climate, more than in the others. The Count’s book * was printed 
at Venice in 1778. 

* Preget to per prtftrvarc t GtIJi} &c. p Co, Carlo Bettoni, Svo. Various pafTages. 
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Sig. Piero pan lias made an obfervation, which deferves noting; mulberries, and like, 
wife other nets, are generally found to fucceed much better when grafted a little before 
lun-fet than at any other time: the reafon he attributes to the heat of the earth after 
fim-fet j he kept a journal fome years of the comparative heat of the atmofghere and the 
earth, at the depths of four, twelve, and twenty-four inches; and has found, that 
immediately after the fetting of the fun the mercury in thofe thermometers under Ground 

iiatl always rilen forae degrees gradually till the riling of the fun, when it as regularly 
falls. " b i 


The following is the Account of the Profit and Lofs of Sin Ounces of Seed, for Three Tears, 

at Vicenza,by Sig. Car to Modena. 

1778 . 

Expences. 

Semenza —feed, fix ounces, - _ 

FogUa —leaves, 26,475 lb. . „ 

Spefa —gathering leaves and attendance, 

Pilare —fpinning 992 lb. cocoons, which give 159 lb. 5 oz. filk, 


150 lb. 5 oz. of filk, 
Refufe ditto, 41 lb. 
Seed, 55 oz. 


Produce. 


Expence, 

Profit, 

1779. 

Expences. . 

Seed, fix ounces, half given to the peafants, three ounces. 

Leaves, 15,607 lb, - - 

Spinning—the produce 446 lb. cocoons, half of which, 223 lb. to the 
proprietor, 29 lb. of filk, . 


39 lb. of filk, 
Refufe ditto, 


Produce. 


Lofs, 


754 o 
21 2 


Ik* 


din. 

3 6 

0 

0 

*545 

4 

O 

868 

i 6 

O 

55/ 

18 

0 

3007 

18 

0 

4 ! 44 

l 5 

O 

102 

in 

O 

33° 

O 

0 

45-7 

j 

0 

jo -7 

18 

0 

*5 6 i 

7 

0 

18 

O 

0 

753 

9 

O 

101 

10 

O 

8/2 

19 

O 

0 



0 



775 

2 

0 

97 

*7 

0 


1780. 
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1780*—Upon his own account. 


Expencts* 

Seed, 6 oz* ' - - 

Leaves, 370 facks. 

Gathering and attendance, 

Spinning 910 lb. of cocoons, 

Reducing 1 iS lb. 6 oz . of fdk into organsine, 


m 

Hv. f elen* 

36 O O 

- 

9:7 0 

m 

* 1303 12 0 

- 

265 0 a 

m 

0 

0 

** 

■ 


3 OI 3 15 0 


Refufe fillc, 

118 lb. 6 oz. of organzine. 
Leaves fold, 

Silk kept for own ufe, 2 lb* 3 oz* 


This year the profit would have been much greater j but through the negligence of 
the women in the night, not attending to the degrees of heat (from 25 to 27 degrees 
Reaumur}, many were fuffocated *. 

To Padua. —One ounce of feed gives fixty pounds of galetta (cocoons), and eight 
pounds to ten pounds of galetta one pound of filk: the ounce of feed requires fixteen 
facks of leaves, of four peft, each twenty-five pounds5 and twelve fmall trees yield one 
lack, but one great tree has been known to yield fix facks. Price of gathering, 20 }. 
the fack. Expence of making fixty pounds of filk, 250 livres. Spinning, 30 >f. the 
pound. Cocoons fell at 30/ to 3 6 f. Silk this year, 25 livres the pound, foiile. 

Padua .—One ounce of feed gives in common thirty pounds of cocoons, and eight 
pounds of cocoons one pound of filk: twenty facks, of eighty pounds of leaves, are ne- 
cefiary to feed the worms of an ounce of feed. Price of gathering, 20 f. the lack, i he 
g reate ft trees give ten facks of leaves each; a tree of twenty years four or five facks. 
It is not the general cuflom to divide this bufinefs with the peafants. The common fort 
of filk worm is hatched about the 25th of April; the others the middle of June; but 
filk demands a more expenfive operation in the latter feafon. 

Venice. —There are three forts of filk worms:—1. The common one, which caffs its 
epiderm, or fleep as it is called, four times. 2. A fort known at Verona, that calls only 
three times; the cocoons fmaller than thofe of the other fort. 3. The new fort men¬ 
tioned by Count Carlo Bettoni, the feed of which hatch two or three times a year ; but 
the others only once. The feed of the two firfl forts cannot be hatched the fame year 


F reduce. 


Expences, 

Profit, 


116 4 o 

4325 5 0 

28 o o 
49 10 o 


4518 19 o 

30*3 l 5 0 

1505 4 o 


* Cpufcoli Sctlli, tom, iii. p. 33. 
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it is dropped j but that of the third will hatch of itfelf, if it be not carefully kept in a 
coo! place. 

Bologna —One hundred pounds of cocoons are made from one ounce of feed ? and 
yield feven pounds and a half to eight pounds and a half of filk, of twelve ounces* Price 
of cocoons, twenty to twenty-five bawcca. Silk, thirty-four patch y at 6d. the pound. 

Tuscany.— Florence- —Making inquiries here concerning the new fort of filk worm, 

I found that they were not, as l had been before fold, a new difeovery in Italy, but known 
long ago ; and, what is remarkable, is prohibited by law, in order to p refer ve the muk ' 

berry trees from being ft ripped more than once* The filk made from them is not more 
than half as good as the common, and very inferior in, quantity alfo. They afferihere, 
that by means of heat they can hatch the-eggs of the common fort when they pleafe, but 
not for any ufe, as they die directly ; which is not the cafe with the new fpecies, or that 
as it is called di ire mite* 

Their contrivance for winding filk is very convenient, and well adapted to fave labour; 
one man turns for a whole row of coppers, the fires for which are without the wall; and 
rheclofets with final!boilers of water, for killing the animal in its cocoon by fleam, are 
equally well adapted. 

At Martel li, near Florence, on a farm of one hundred and ninety Jliori (thirty-four 
acres) there are forty or fifty mulberries, enough for one ounce of grain, which giv s 
fifty pounds or fixty pounds of cocoons, and fix pounds or feven pounds of filk* Pr: e 
of cocoons this year, 2 pauls the pound ; Jail: year 2f ; and in 1787 it was ^ pauls* In 
the culture of the trees they do not pra&ice fiich attentions as the French in Dauphme; 
they never dig about them, except when young; never wafli the ftems; they prune the 
trees when neceffary, but not by any rule of years* The belt fort is the wild mulberry, 
but it yields the lead quantity ; next, the wdiite fruit. 

In 1782, SIg. Don. Gio. Agemi di Giun, prelate of the Greek Catholic church, on 
Mount Lihanus, exhibited to the academicians Georgofili of Florence, the 4th of De¬ 
cember, fome filk worms, in number thirty-eight, part of w hich had already made their 
cocoons, and part ready to make them, asaccuftomed to do in his own country, with the 
Leaves of the wild mulberry. The feed was hatched in October : the worms fed with 
leaves, procured from warm gardens; cocoons were made in November; mallow leaves 
were ufed alfo *. 

Moden a. -.The export of filk from the city forty-fix thoufand pounds, at 58 1'vres 
(4d. each); from the whole territory, fixty thoufand zeccbini* 

Piedmont. — Pavefe.— Immediately on entering the dominions of the King of Sar¬ 
dinia, within two miles of St. Giovanne, mulberries are found regularly every where, 
and continue to Turin. Seven-eighths of them are about twenty or twenty five years 
old; fome however are amongfl the largeft I have feen. 

Lombardy Poplars • 

They are very fcarce throughout Lombardy ; there is a fcattering between Modena 
and Reggio ; and Count Tocoli, live or fix miles from Parma, planted feveral thoufands 
along a canal, on the birth of his daughter, for her portion, but there is not in any part 
of Lombardy, any law which in fuch cafes fecures the groperty of the trees thus planted, 
to the child they are intended for; it is merely private confidence. 


* Corfo , nol. iii p. 123. 
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Clover. 

Piedmont. — Ghent ale. —Such is the power of climate united with the advantages of 
irrigation, that clover is here mown for hay once after harvelting the com it grew with; 
the hay is not of the beft quality, but ufeful. 

Milanese. —Milan to Pavia .—On the rich dairy farms, the cows are fed much on 
clover. The red fort is fown, which wearing out, white clover comes fo regularly, that 
the country people think the one fort degenerates into the other. 

Vicenza .—They ftw twelve pounds of feed per eampo with wheat; it is cut twice the 
firfl: year, yielding one carro each cut; the fecond year it is mown thrice: per 44 livres 
the carro, which is one hundred peft, of twenty-five pounds. 

Padua .—Sow twelve pounds grojfo per eampo (fourteen pounds or fifteen pounds per 
Engl ifh acre) it gives three cam, each onethoufand pounds, at three cuts (one ton and' 
a half the acre Englifli;) but they have crops that go much beyond this. 

Figs. 

Piedmont. —Nice to Coni .—On this range of the Alps, there are, in favourable fitu- 
ations, a great quantity of fig trees ; and the extreme cheapness of the fruit mult be of 
no trivial importance in fupporting the people, not only while ripe but dried. 

* 

Hemp and Flax, 

Piedmont.— Chentale .—A giornata (to an acre as 7440 to 7929) produces two hun¬ 
dred pounds for the proprietor, and as much for the farmer; and fome crops rife to fix hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds. They gather the female hemp from the 25th of July to the 4th of 
Augufl: the male the beginning of September. Of fome pieces I was informed that a pro¬ 
duce not uncommon was thirty rubbii of female, and feventeen of male, worth 45 livres to 
1; litres the rubbio, both of the fame price; and alfo twenty-five to thirty mine of feed, 
if well cultivated; but if not, twelve to fifteen. The mine thirty-five pounds, and the 
price 4f livres to 5 livres the mine. The common calculation is, that a giornata is worth 
1 ;p livres to 200 livres, which may be called 10L per Englifli acre. Their contrivance 
for fteeping is very Ample and effectual: there are many fquare and oblong pits with 
polls in them, with open mortifies for fixing poles to keep down the hemp, which is 
vaftly preferable to our fods and flones. 

Turin .—They fow three mine (forty-five pounds of wheat) and get thirty rubbii , at 
4 livres 1 of. to 4 livres the rubbio grofs; but ready for fpinning 12 livres 1 of. the, 
fined ; the fecond quality is 7 livres 10/ ; and the third 5 livres ; befides three mine 
of feed, at 2 livres each. This product is above 81 . the Englifli acre. 

Milanese.— IWozzaict .— Winter flax is here efteemed the properer for land that is 
not watered; they fow it in the middle of September ; they have had it in this country 
two years only, and call it lino ravagno. It gives a coarfer thread than fprihg flax, hut 
a greater quantity, and much more feed. The price of the oil 22 j, the pound, of twen¬ 
ty eight ounces; of the flax ready for fpinning, 25yi pr 26/i; of the thread, 4 livres 
and 4I livres. A quart aro of feed is necefiary for a parties, for which it returns eight 
times the quantity of feed, and twenty pounds of flax ready for fpinning, at 2$J~. the 
pound. 

yol. iv. 4 1 Co-Jogne. 
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Codvr no When they break up their clover lands they fow flax on one ploughing, 
which is worth rent 20 livres and crop 40 livres per perttta, being twenty-four pounds 
of twenty-eight ounces and feed three times more than fown. Much winter flax now 
green. 

Venetian State-— Bergamo .—"Winter flax green in October. 

Ecclesiastical S cate. -Bologna.—' The territory of Bologna produces from 
twelve to fourteen million pounds of hemp. They immure for it highly with dung, 
feathers, the horns of animals, and fiIk-worms’ refqfe. The bell; hemp-!and is always 
du' T ; the difference between digging and ploughing is found to be very great. If 
ploughed^ three earths are given ; when the fpade is ufed, the kind is firlfc ploughed 
and then dug. For this crop live or fix yards are left unfowii under the rows of trees. 
The foil agrees fo well with this plant that the crop rifes ten feet high; they gather it 
all at once, leaving only a few ftands for feed. It is watered in ftagnant pools. A good 
product is from one hundred pounds to two hundred pounds of twelve ounces per tor- 
iiatura, or half an acre. The price of the beft is from 20 livres to 27 livres the hun¬ 
dred pounds. -At prefont 25 livres (the Engliih pound one fifth larger than the Bo- 
lognefe, and the livre of the Pope’s dominions is ten to the zecchin, of 9s. 6d.) ready 
for combing. When ready for fpinning, the price of tile belt is 12/, the pound ; and 
they pay for fpinning fuch 6 f. to 15/ the pound. Near the city I viewed a field fa¬ 
mous for yielding hemp: no trees are planted acrofs it, which is fo common in the 
country in" general; a fare proof of the pernicious tendency of that fyffcm; fince in 
very valuable fields thefe people themfelves reject the method. Little or no hemp on. 
the hills near Bologna, but fome autumnal flax for family ufe. 


Maize. 

Piedmont.— Chititale. —Maize produces here twenty-five to thirty mine, which holds 
forty-feven pounds of wheat, and the price 2 livres each. It is fown on three feet 
ridges. 

Savigltano.—Maize, in a good year, will yield three hundred fold, but in a dry one 
fometimes fcarcely any thing. 

Turin. —Made every where the fallow, which prepares for vvheat. 

Chivafco to VerceiL—A great deal of maize through all this country, and all foul 
with grals and weeds, even to the height of two or three feet. 

Milanese. Milan. —They fow much maize, of the fort called quarantine, from its 

ripening in forty days (which however it does not). They fow it the middle of July, 
after wheat, which they cut the firft week of that month. If the common maize were 
fown at this time, they affert that it would yield no ripe feed : this is a very curious cir- 
cumftance. The culture has been often recommended to England; if ever any 
thing were done, it muff afiuredly be with this fort; but even with this I Ihould put 
no faith in the power of an Englilh climate. 

Mozzaia. —They cultivate three forts: —1. Formentone maggengo, fown the beginning 
of May, and reaped in Oftober. 2. Formentone agojlano 0 formentone de ravettone , be- 
caufe fown after taking off the rave or colefeed for oil, the end of May, an 4 harveiled 
the end of September. 3. Formentone quarantine , fown after wheat or rye, and cut 
the end of October. 

Venke, —This plant was cultivated in the Polefine de Rovigo, towards 1560; and 
fpread through Lombardy the beginning of the feventeenth century *. 

* dgoft* Gxlfo, Notes* p. 534. 
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Olives. 

State of Venice.—O n the banks of the Lagodi Guards are the only olives I have 
fecn fince I left the country of Nice 5 but the number is not confiderable, and moft of 
them are dead or nearly fo, by the frott of tall whiter, which made i'uch deftru&ion like- 
wife in Fance. 

Tujcgny .—Near Florence, at IVTakelH, the product of a farm of 190 Jliori was as 
follows: 'in 17S6, thirty barritu In 1787, it was no more than three. In 1788, it 
yielded eight. In 1789, it was twenty-live but on an average ten ; for which produce 
there are two hundred trees. They are dunged every two or three years, and dug about 
once in three years. They are reckoned to leffen the product of corn one fifth; this is 
a notion of the country, but I believe very far from accurate. 'The average price of oil 
is 5 feudi per barril, of one hundred and fifty pounds (11. 8s. 4d.); ten barrils amount 
to 14I. is. 4d.; and as there are about thirty-four acres in one hundred and ninety Jliori, 
the produd of oil is 8s. to 9s. per acre: a fum that yields no very favourable impreffion 
of the culture:_and, divided amongft two hundred trees, it does not amount to is. fid. 

The plain of Florence is all lined into rows of thefe trees, with vines between and 
upon them; in feme places, an efpalier of vines between the rows of olives; and when 
all are well cultivated, the olives yield the greateft: produce, next the wine, and then 
the corn. I viewed, near Florence, fonie fields, in which I found twenty^ olives 011 a 
ftiora of land, but this is not common : and on a very bad (tony foil, though in the plain, 
I found that it took twenty trees of twenty-five years growth to yield a barril of ml. 
But in a fine foil, and with very old trees, a barril a tree has been known. Vines are 
fuffered here alfo to run up the trees, but they reckon it a bad cuftom. The pnee of 
oil is more than doubled in forty years. Very few olives were loft by the laft hard 
froft, but great numbers by that of 1709. Landlord’s half produce of feme fields I 
viewed—oil, 10 pauls ; grab, 7 ; wine, 1 ; in all iS pauh per Jtora (zl p. per Eng- 

]li iSswar, 1780, the Grand Duke, for the firft time, has given a gold medal, of the 
value 0/25 zeccbini, for the greateft number of olives planted ; no claimant to be ad¬ 
mitted for lei’s than five thoufand : in confequence of this premium above forty thou- 
fand trees have been planted. It will be continued annually. 

There is in the Maremma feme remarkable 111ft ances of the vaft age to which olnes 
will attain: Sig. Zucchino, profeiTor of agriculture at Florence, informed me that, 
upon examining the hills in the middle of that tract, he found m the midft of woods, 
and a 1 mo ft overrun with rubbifh, olives of fo mnnenfe an age and magnitude that he 
conje£tures them to have been planted by the ancient He t nil cans, before the Romans 
were in pofleflion of the country ; there muff, or courfe, be much uncertainty in any 
conjectures of this kind, hut a great antiquity of thefe trees is undoubted. 

Rice. 

Piedmont.— Ciglisne to YerceiL- They are now threfiiing rice with horfes, as wheat 
in Languedoc ;-~threlb as much in the night as m the daymeet alio gleaners going 
home loaded with it. About five miles before Verceil the rice-grounds are mgio 
quantities: their culture, however, of this crop ferns to want explanations. 
for inftance a m-eat field, which was under rice laft year, now left to weeds, with h gs 
fee^Why S fown with clover among or after the rice ? They never plougn 
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but once for rice. The peafants are unhealthy from the culture, yet their pay not 
more than 24 j. to 30 f. a day. The foil of the rice-grounds here is that of a fine loamy 
turnip fand; there is a mound raifed around them, for the convenience of flooding 

at w *^' 1 • • c r»- j 

Vercellu — Rice is here reckoned the moll profitable of all the cultivation of Pied¬ 
mont ; for it yields a greater value than wheat, and at a lefs ex pence. It demands only 
one ploughing, inftead of feveral. Seed only four mine , at 1 livre. W atering at 
2 livres 5/ Cutting, the end of July, 10 f The produft is fixry mine rough, or 
twenty one white ; the latter at 4 livres, or 84 livres ; and four mine of a fort of bran, 
at 1 <]'/. or 3 livres, in all 87 livres (fomeihing under 5I. an acre). It is fown three 
years in lucceflion, and the fourth a fallow, during which the .land is dunged. I he 
price of thefe lands 500 livres or 600 livres the giornata. As rice can be lown only on 
land that admits watering at pleafure, I do not fully comprehend this account. Why, 
for inftance, is not the land laid down for meadow, which evidently pays much bettei, 
and fells at a higher price ? I fuppofe rice is ready money on demand, and meadows 
mu be converted to cafli circuitoufly. Good wheat land fells at Soo livres. 

To Novara. —Faffing the Sefia, which exhibits a bed of five times as much gravel as 
water, in three or four miles the quantity of rice is confiderahle: the ftubhle is green, 
and in wet mud; the fheaves thin. It extends on both fides the road for fome diftance -j 
the whole inclofed by ditches, and rows of willow poplar pollards, as bad to the eye as it 
can be to tile health. One or two fields are not yet cut; it looks like a good crop of 
barley, being bearded. After Novara, lee no more of it. 

Milanese. — Milan to Pavia . —The rice-grounds receive but one ploughing, which is 
given in the middle ol March, and the feeds fown at the end of the fame month, in water 
to the feedfman’s knees, which is left on the ground till the beginning of June, when the 
crop is weeded by hand, by women half naked, with their petticoats tucked to their 
v/ailts wading in the water ; and they make io droll a figure, that parties in plealantry, 
at that feafon, view the rice grounds. When the weeding is fimfhed, the water is drawn 
off for eight days ; and it is again drawn off when the ear begins to form, tili formed ; 
after which it is let in again till J the rice is nearly ripe, which is about the end of Auguft, 
when it is reaped, or in the beginning of September; and by the end of that month, all 
is finiflied. Quantity of feed, the eighth of a moggio per pertka, produce twenty-five 
to thirty moggio rough, or eleven and a half or twelve white. Price 37-* livres the 
moggio, (17k 8s. per Englifii acre,) which produce is fo large, that this minute 1 fufpea 
the higheft crop gained, and not an average one. The moggio of rice weighs one hun¬ 
dred and fixty pounds of twenty-eight ounces. The ftraw is of ufe only foi littering 
cows; and the chaff, like that of all other grain, from a notion of its being unwhole- 
foroe, is thrown on to the dunghill. They fowrice three years in fucceffion, and then 
a courfe of fomeihing elfe. See Ceurjes of Crops. The rice is rendered merchantable 
by being pounded in a mill by Hampers, turned by a water-wheel. 

In the great road there is a ftone, at five miles from Milan, nearer than which it is 
prohibited to fow rice. 

State of Venice. — Verona.— Of the produce of the rice-grounds in the Veronefe, 
they reckon one-third for expences, one-third for water, and one-thud profit-. 

Parma.—C ount Schaffienatti has fown rice, at Viccmero, eighteen years in fucceffion 
on the fame land, without any reft or manure. Sow on fifty-four Aie/rfA/' ninety Jlaji • and 
the produce eighteen for one. He digs the ground, as it is too marfhy to plough it well ; 
this cofts 3000 livres (each a|d.) The draw fells at 80 livres the load, of eighty pefh 
of twenty-five pounds (three-fourths of a pound Engliih). O&en alfo eat it. Rice is 
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reckoned to yield four times over more nett profit than any other hufbandry, more even 
than watered meadows* 

Vines « 

Piedmont. — Antibes to Nice,~- A Angular cultivation of this plant furrounding very 
fmall pieces from fix to twenty perches, trained up willow trees; and the fcraps of land 
within them cultivated. What a fun mud fliine in a country where thick inclofures are 
counted by perches and not by acres. 

Ghent ale to Racconis ,—In rows at twelve to twenty feet, and appear like thofe of hops 
in Kent, fupported on willow poles, twelve feet high, feme of which take root, but are 
afterwards puded up. 

Gh'wafco .—Vines fattened from mulberry to mulberry, but not running up thefe trees, 
only up willows, &c. that are between them. 

Milanese* 1 — Mozzafa .—Half this country is lined with vines, and it is reckoned 
that they will damage to the amount of one tenth of the produce: each pertica of vines, 
in a common year, will give fifty pounds of grapes, worth 6 livres the one hundred 
pounds of twenty eight ounces,, hail allowed for; and of this half is the peafanPs 
fhare for the expence of culture. At Leinate I viewed feme wine-prelies, which are 
enormous machines; the beam cf one is ^forty-five feet long and four feet fquare, and 
at the end where the ferew is, a (tone of vaft weight, for which there is a paved hole 
in the pavement, that it may keep ibfpended ; the coves, calks, and all the apparatus 
great t the quantity ot vines one thoufand perftra. 1 he feeds of the prelied graphs are 
kept fill dry, and then prefled for oil; the feed of the grapes that yielded feventy 
brenta of wine will give ten pounds of oil : it is ufed for lamps. The poor people who 
bring their grapes to be preffed pay one-twelfth of the wine. Price at prefent 6 livres 
the brenta , but only 3 livres for what is laft preffed. The firtt flow is trod out by 
men's feet. Common price 10 livres or livres the brenta, 

Venetian State.—B ergamo.—From entering the Venetian territory, nearVaprio, 
the country is a-lmoft all planted in lines of vines, and the fpaces between tilled for corn. 

To Brefcta .—This country, inciofed with hedges, befides which it is lined in ftripesof 
vines that are trained to low afli and maple trees r with mulberries at the end of every 
row; but the vines are not trained up thefe trees, though faftened to their trunks. 

Vicenza*—The country, for thirty-two miles from Verona to Vicenza, except the 
watered parts, which are not a tenth of the whole, is lined into rows of pollards, each- 
wirh three or four fpreading branches, and at the foot of each two vines,, many of them 
very old, with (terns as thick as the calf of a man's leg ; and many of the elms, maples, 
&c. are alfo old. J hey (land about a rod afunder, and the rows from twenty five to 
thirty yards, and around the whole mulberries. Where the vintage is not finiflied, 
the vines hang in fdioons from, tree to tree, garmlhed with an aftonifliing quantity of’ 
bunches of grapes* 

Vines, near Vicenza, produce two maftatiy each of two hundred and forty bottles, per 
empo ; the price 16 livres the mqfiato ; the catnpo here is larger than at \ erona, amount¬ 
ing to near an Engliih acre; this is about 17s. an acre, a produce very eafily loft m 

the damage done to the corn, _ __ f ' 

Padua, —The fame hufbandry of pollards and vines continues hither. They reckon 
that vines pay better than lnulberrries ; but in the diftridts of Verona and Vicenza 
mulberries are more advantageous than vines* This does not correfpond with foil, ini 
that of Padua is deeper and richer, for the matt part, than the other, and therefore ft-s 

adapted to vines. In con ver Cation with Abbate Fortis^ on the wine of the i ad nan, &e.. 
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being fo bad, lie fays, it isowing merely to bad management in making. They tread 
the grapes with their feet; and will keep it fermenting there even fo long as fifteen days, 
adding every day more and more, till the ftvength is exhaulted, and the wine fpoiled; 
no clean!inefs in any part of the operation, nor the lead attention in the gathering, or 
in the choice of the grapes. He further added, that Sig. Modena, a Vicentino culti¬ 
vator at Vanctmuglio adjoining the rice-grounds, and consequently as little adapted as pof- 
iible to vineyards,' provided the foil and trees were the caufe of bad wines, makes that 
which is excellent, and which fell for fo high as 30/ French per bottle: that Sig. 
Marzari, and Sig. il Conte di Porto, in the high Vicentino, with many others, as well 
as he himfelf, Abbate Fortis, has done the fame with raifins from vines that run up 
the higheft trees, fuch wine as fells from 20 /• to jS/’ French the bottle: and that lome 
of thefe wines are fo good, that the Venetian ambaffadors, at different courts, ufe 
them inflead of Madeira, &c.; and the wines of Friuli as thofe of Hungary, which they 
refemble ; yet thefe vines are all on trees. He alfo obferved, that h has been found, by 
experiment, that vines in thefe rich lands, trained near the ground, as in France, have 
yielded raifins and wine good for nothing; that the grapes even rot; that the land is 
too rich For the vines to have all the nourilhment, unrivalled by the root of (he trees. 
It is very much to be queftioned, if the experiments here alluded to have been made 
with due attention: if the land is too rich for vines, plant them upon foils that are pro¬ 
per ; and keep thefe low diftridts for grafs and corn; but that vines, hidden from the 
fun amongft the branches of trees, can ripen properly to give a wdbconco&ed juice, ap¬ 
pears very dubious; and the faft of all the wine, commonly met with in this country, 
being bad, feems to confirm the reafening. 

Ecclesias tical State.— Bologna. —All this country, where I have viewed it, is 
lined into rows of trees for vines,-ten or twelve yards afunder on the mountain, but more 
in the plain. But Sig. Bignami has his vineyard planted with eebahis (poles), in the 
French way, about four or five feet fquare, and he finds that thefe always give better 
wine than the vines trained to trees, and the land by tornaiura gives a great deal more 
wine, though each vine feparately 011 trees gives more than each in this method. The 
object in this inltancc was the goodnefs of wine; Sig. Bignami thinks the common me¬ 
thod moll profitable. The vines are now (November) trained and pruned, and turned 
down five or fix feet and tied; if allowed to mount, they yield much fewer grapes. Vines 
on the mountains yield thrice the value of the wheat, and the double of all other pro¬ 
ductions, wheat included. 

Tuscany. — Bologna to Florence.- —Vines in this route are planted differently from any 
I have yet feen. Some are in elpaliers, drawn thinly acrofs the fields; others are framed 
to iinall polls, through which at top are two or three flicks fixed to hold them up; 
others are in fquares of five or fix feet, and fix or feven high, without fuch polls; but 
all in the arable fields are, generally fpeaking, in lines. 

Florence. —I here met with a cafe abfolutely in point to prove how mifehievous trees 
are to corn, even in this hot climate. A field under olives, which yielded in corn fix and 
a hab for one fown, was grubbed, after which the common produce was fourteen for 
one. Now, as the olive is by no means one of the worft trees for corn, this fliews. the 
great lois that accrues from the practices I have noted throughout Lombardy. Yet in 
common converfation here as elfewhere, they tell you the injury is fmall, except from 
walnuts, which do more mifehief than any other. 

Modena. —It appears to be a fingular circumftance, that in the parts of this territojy, 
near the hills, com pays better than wine, but in the plain, wine better than corn: I 
fuipett that feme mifmanagement occafions this apparent contradiction. From Modena 
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to Pfegglo rhe country is planted in raws, as in the Venetian State, &c. and the trees 
that fupport the vines being large, the whole has the appearance of a tor eft. 

Parma, —‘From Reggio to Parma, the fame fyftem holds, hut executed in an inferior 
manner. And from Parma to Vicomero, the trees that fupport the vines are pollards, 
with old heads, like many we have in England, contrary to the practice of t he Venetian 
State, where they are kept young. To Firaizuolo, the vines are all buried in like 
manner; feme here are planted for props, and the poles which ferve as fuch are let in 
rows: in both methods the (hoots are equally buried. A featteringof golden willow in 
the rows, I fnppofe for attaching the vines to the props. From Borgo St, Domino to 
Firenzuola, there is a decline both of vines and wood ; the country is not as hitherto, 
regularly lined, and many large fields are without any ; this is the more to be remarked, 
as here begin fome inequalities of the country, the gentle ramifications of the Appenines. 
To Caflel Giovanne, mod of the fields diave no vines, only a fcattering ; (hoots buried as 
before, but the inclofures have many pollards in the hedges, like the woodlands of Suf¬ 
folk, From Piacenza, after palling the Trebbia, the rows of vines are thirty to forty 
yards afunder, with heaps of props ten feet long, fet like hop-poles; very few or no 
vines trained to trees. 

Piedmont. — Pavefc ** —The country Is all the way hill and dale* the flat of Lom¬ 
bardy finilhing with the Dutchy of Piacenza, It is about half inclofed, and half with 
rows of vines. There are alfo vineyards planted in a new method; fingle row of vines,, 
with a double row of poles, with others fiat, fo as to occupy four ridges and then four 
to ten of corn. Some vine (hoots buried for a few miles, but afterwards none. Near 
Stradella the props appear like a wood of poles. 

Savoy, — The vineyards of Mommelian yield one and a half tonneau per journal, 
which ML at 4I louis the tonneau: all, not in the hands of peafant proprietors, is at half 
produce. 


Sect, IV ,—Of Implements and Tillage . 

Coni —Tile ploughs have a fingle handle, twelve or thirteen feet long, which throws 
the ploughman to inch a diftance behind, that his goad is fixed in a long light pole. The 
oxen are yoked in the fame manner as ours, but the bow is of iron under the nec&, and 
the preffure is received by two bits of wood- Some ploughs drawn by a yoke, others 
by two yokes of oxen, 

Ghent ale *—The names which are given to the parts of a plough here are,—-long han¬ 
dle of fourteen feet 9 JHvaj beam, bura / head, cantionlia / coulter livetted to the ftiaie, 
raltor; (liar e 7 mafa ; ground-reft, on which the (hare (heathes, feven feet long, dm* 

tale ; earth-board, five feet long, ormia* t r . 

The Count de Bonaventa, in explaining to me their tillage, (liewed the criterion, as 
old as Columella, of good ploughing, by thrufting his cane acrofs the ridges, to fee if 
reft-baulked. They'plough moftly on the three feet ridge, forming and reverting at 
one bout, i. e* two furrows, the work ftrait. Ufe no reins, and have no driver, though 
the ploughman is above twenty feet from the oxen. Two Mall beafts cut a good fur¬ 
row on th: top of the old ridge, feven inches deep, and thefe ploughs, long as they are 

in the ground, certainly do not draw heavily- a 

The oxen, whether at plough or in the waggons, do not draw, as I conceived at hut 
light, by the (boulder, but in a method I never faw before, nor read of; they draw by 

# The country ceded by Auftria to Sardinia, part of the difhi6t of I 
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preffing the point of the withers again d the yoke, and not at all by the bows; and in 
examining them, the mailer and man contended that the ftrength ot an -ox lies there, 
and not in his (boulders, nor in his head, or roots of the horns. It appears a ftrange' 
practice, but it is yet ttranger, that yoke a bead how you will, he does his work, and 
apparently without dittrefs. 

Cbcniak to Raeconis .—They have here a moll fingular cuftora, which is that of flio- 
veiling all the mdveable foil of a field into heaps of a large load, earth, ftubble, and 
weeds ; they fav, for higraffare la terra. 

To Turin .—The lands {own with wheat, on three feet ridges, is worked fine with a 
machine of wood, at the end of a handle, formed nearly like a hoe. Wherever one 
fees thefe operofe niceties, we may conclude the farms are very fma!l. 

Turin -—Plough with a pair of oxen, no reins, no driver; go to work at five in the 
morning, and hold it till night, except one hour and a half at dinner, that is twelve 
hours work, and do a giornata a day, fomething under an acre, one bout to a three feet 
rid^e, feverfing. 

VercelU .—Price of a ploughing, 3! livres per giornata, this is about 3s. 4th per 
Englifli acre. 

Milanese .—Milan to Pavia .—Hire of a ploughman and pair of oxen, 4 hvres a day, 
but if no food for the oxen, 6 livres. The ploughs here vary from thofe of Piedmont. 
The handles are not above half as long, and are called Jliva ; the beam, bureito ; the 
coulter, colt ura ; the Ihare, vmjfa; the earth-board, orecbio ; the land-board, orecbini . 
There is a mod grofs and abfu'rd error in all the ploughs I faw, which is thepofition ot 
the coulter, eighteen or twenty degrees too much to the land; every one who is ac¬ 
quainted with the right ftruQure of a plough, knows that it fhould juft clear the Ihare j 
this great variation from the right line, muff add greatly to the draft; and in difficult 
land fatigue the cattle. 

MoaatUi. — A light poor plough, the fhare with a double fin, but fo narrow as to cut 
only four inches of the furrow, the heel of the plough is nine or ten inches wide, the 
work it performs is mere fcratching, and the land they were fowing with wheat, a bed 
of tnticum refers and agrofih ftolmifera. They have here a great opinion of digging ; 
and a proverb which fays, L,a vanga ha Infanta Toro .— 1 he fpade has me point of gold. 

Codogno .—Here as near Milan, the coulters are many degrees out of the line of the 
Ill are, and the fhares not n ore than four inches wide. Shocking! 

Codam to Gretna.— The harrows in this country have handles to them of wood ; I 
am amazed that this practice is not nniverfal; yet 1 never faw it before, except on my 
ewn farm. 

Venetian State.— Bergako .—In pafiing from Vaprio to this place, they are 
ploughing with a pair of oxeil a brealt, and two horfes before them in a line; wheel- 
ploughs, foare five inches wide, and wi.h a double fin. Near the town of Bergamo, I 
Jaw them ploughing a maize ftubble for wheat, as full of grafs a!molt as a meadow : a 
lad drives, and another flout one attends to clear the coulter from grafs, &c. the plough 
low on the carriage, with wheels, the bread all iron, and not ill formal, the fin of the 
fhare double, and about eight inches wide, the coulter nearly in the lame direction as 
the fhare, but clearing four inches to the land fide, two fliort handles. The furrow foil 
nine inches deep, but crooked, irregular, and bad work. Notwithilanding this depth, 
they are great friends to the fpade. From four to fix for one, are common crop? with 
the plough, but twelve to fourteen for one are gained by the fpade. There mud be an 
inaccuracy in this, the difference cannot be owing merely to digging. We may be 
certain that the hufbandry in other refpects mud be much better. 

Vicenza. 
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Vicenza.— They here plough ■with four oxen in harnefs, many of them are of an iron* 
grey colour, with upright thick ugly horns. Some however are fine large beads.— 
Their plough is a ftrange tool; it is two feet four'inches of Vicenza wide (their foot is 
above one and a half Englifli) : the {hare has a double fin of a foot wide, confequenlly 
cuts half a foot in the furrow of more than two; has wheels, but no coulter. The land- 
board is called fondelo ; the {hare, vomero ; the earth-board, or bread, arfsdeman ; two 
fhort handles, the Xeht finifirale ; the right brancoie ; the beam, pertica. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. —The coulters of the ploughs here {land fixteen 
degrees from the right line, an incredible blunder, had I not before met with it in the ftli- 
lanefe. The beam, pertica; the handles, Jivaa ; the mould-board, ajfa ; the {hare, 
gomiera ; the ground-reft, nervo delfocco ; the coulter, coutre. 

Tuscany. —Florence .—Here the beam is called Jlanga* and bum ; the Angle handle, 
Jlagola ; the body of the plough, cbicapo di aratro ; the {hare, -uanghcggiola. The body 
is hewn out of one large piece of wood, the fin double, and feven or eight inches 
wide. I fee no ploughing but on three feet ridge-work, reverfing. They are now 
fowing wheat among tares, about fix inches high, and plough both in together at one 
furrow, fplitting the ridges with a double-bread plough. Oxen are ufed that draw by 
the nape of the neck; then women with a kind of half pick, called marona } work the ridge 
fine. No drefiing of the feed againd finut, &c. 

Parma. —The plough here has wheels, a Angle-bread that turns to the right, and 
pretty well, a double finned {hare, and the coulter {landing three inches to the left of the 
right line-, drawn by two oxen, and two cows, with a driver. 

Savoy.— The oxen in the vale of Chamberry, draw not only by the horns, the 
yokes bound to them in the common way by leathers, but they have a double bar, one 
againd the fiioulders, as if the bead might be able to draw by both at pleafure. 

Manures. 

Nice .—There is here a greater attention paid to faving and iifing night foil, than even 
in Flanders itfelf. There is not a neceffary in the town which is not made an object 
of revenue, and referved or granted by Ieafe. In all the paflages between the walls of 
gardens in the environs, are neceflaries made for paffengers. rhe contents are carried 
away regularly in barrels, on affes and mules, and being mixed with water, is given re¬ 
gularly to the vegetables of the gardens. The lad winter having damaged many orange 
trees; they pruned off the damaged branches, and to encourage them to flioot again 
itrongly, the roots are dug around, and at the foot of each tree a good mds or tin* 

invigorating manure is buried. , 

Milanese. — Milan. — Night foil is greatly valued, it Is bought at a good price, and 

fpread on fowing wheat. . . . 

State of Venice.— Vicenza.—Sig. Giacomello has tried gypfum with fuccefs, broken 
fmail and calcined in an oven, alfo in a lime kiln, pulverifes it finely and fires it. lie 
remarks that this is the chief ufe of calcination. Ufcs it for clover, lucern, and mea¬ 
dows; fows it as a top drefiing on thofe plants, juft as they rife; never buries it; mixes 
with fend, in order to fpread equally; bed to fow it when the land is dry, never when the 
plants are high and wet; quantity, one hundred and forty pounds groffo, upon one thou- 
fand two hundred and fifty tavsli of L'revifo. 31 the land is bad, three hundre pou..' s, 
and on middling, two hundred pounds. The effed on perennial clover, upon good land, 
is fuch, 1 hat any greater crops would rot on the ground. The fame quantity ot mea dovy 
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that gives without gypfum, a cam of hay, will, with that manure, fpread about the i ith 
of November* produce twor^rr/ the year following* three carri thevear after that; and 
ori fome meadows den to four earn. On old poor meadows* full of hard and bad 
grades, this manure does not take effect fo foon, and requires a larger quantity of gyp* 
film. {Modi di a ament are i 1777, p. 9.) 

Sig. Pieropan informed me that this manure has been ufed here for eight years with 
much fuccefs, efpechlly on all dry lands, but is good for nothing on wet ones; it is fup- 
pofed to act by attracting moiiture; four hundred pounds of twelve ounces are, fpread 
on a campo ; belt for clover, wheat, or natural grafs. It is Paid to force land fo much, 
that it demands more dung than if no gypfum hud been fpread. 

Parma to Piacenza *—The dunghills in this country are neatly fquared heaps* 

Chap. XXXIV.— Of the Encouragement and DepreJJion of Agriculture . 

IN every country through which an mquifUive man may travel, there can be no ob¬ 
ject of his inquiries more important than thefe—How far is government, and all the dr- 
cumflances any way dependent on government, favourable or unfavourable to the culture 
of the earth ? In truth, this question involves the whole circle of the political fcience. 
In fo immenfe a range, it is in the power of an individual to give but a few fketches, 
which may afterwards, by fome maiterly hands, be melted into one harmonious piece. 
All the writings on political ceconomy which I have hitherto read, are filled too much 
with reafonings, yet experiment ought to be the only foundation. The facts which I 
have cohered under this head, maybe thus arranged:-—!. Government. — a. Tax¬ 
ation. —3. Tythe. — 4,Commerce. — 5. Population. — 6* Prohibitions. — 7. Prices of 
commodities. 

Sect. I.— Of Government . 

It is a vulgar error of no inconfiderable magnitude, to imagine, as many writers have 
done, that all arbitrary governments are the fame. Whoever travels into countries 
under various forms of dominion, will find from innumerable circumftances, that ftrong 
diftinftions are to be made* The mildnefs of that of France can never be miftaken, 
which was fo tempered by what was the manners of the people as to be free in com¬ 
panion with fome others. Among the Italian ftates the difference will be found to be 
confiderable. 

The dominion of the houfe of Auftria has been by fome confidered as hard, harfh, 
and unfeeling, till the admirable Leopold retrieved, by the wifdom and humanity of his 
government in Tufcany, the ebarafter of his Houfe, By the conftitution of Milan, no 
new tax could be affeffed or levied without theconfent of the States, but Mary Therefa, 
about the year 1755, abolifhed the States themfelves, which never were reftored till 
Leopold came to the throne. It may eafily be conceived, that fuch a fyftem of defpotifm 
was followed by meafures that partook of its fpirit; the general farms, by which I mean 
the farming of the taxes, which had from the beginning of the prefent century been 
grievous to the people, became doubly fo about the year 1753, when new ones were 
dlablifhed. The adminiftradon of thefe farms was cruel, or rather infamous ; and the 
ruin brought on numbers for the final!eft infraction of the regulations, fpread a horror 
again ft the government through every corner of the Milanefe, and tended ftrongly to 
. occafion a declenfion in every fource of national profperity, The abolition of thele farms 

was 
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was the work of the Emperor Jofeph, who heard fuch a reiteration of complaints again ft 
the farmers* whofe great wealth * rendered them doubly odious, that he made fuch re- 
prefentations to his mother as were effectual, and they were abolifti^d about eighteen 
years ago. The prefent Emperor no fooner came to the throne, than he re-eftabliihed 
that conflitution of which his mother had deprived the Milanefe; the States and the 
Senate were reftored, and alfo the right of the States to appoint what is called an orator 
to Vienna, in fa£t, an ambaffador paid by themfelves, to lay their reprefentations before 
the court without the intervention of a governor, a right which cannot be deemed unim¬ 
portant, So that at prefent the government of Milan, though by no means fuch as can 
meet our ideas of freedom, is yet a kind of limited monarchy ; for affuredly that govern* 
ment which does not poffefs the power of taxation, mull be efleemcd fuch. 

Count Firmian, while prime minifter for the Milanefe, was the author of a law, which, 
if it could be adopted in England, would be worth an hundred millions to us. It obliges 
all communities. See, that poflefs wade or uncultivated lands, to fell them to any one that 
offers a price, in order to cultivate them, but they have the neceffiry liberty of publilh* 
ing the price offered, and receiving propofols of a better; a fair auftion takes place, and 
the lands become cultivated. Such poffeffors of wattes are even obliged to let them at 
an annual rent for ever by the fame procefs, if any offer of rent is made to them, be it as 
low as poffible. And the effe£l of this excellent law has been the cultivation of many 
waftes, but not all; for on returning from Mozzata to Milan, I paffed a very extenfive 
one, highly capable of profitable cultivation, 

Venice. —The celebrated government of this republic, is certainly the mod refpeft- 
able that exifts in the world, in point of duration, fmee it has foiled without any material 
change, and without its capital being attacked for 1 300 years, while all the relt of Europe 
and of Afia has been fubject to innumerable revolutions, and the bloodieft wars and 
maflacres, even in the very feat of empire. That duration is one of the firft objects of a 
government, can never admit a doubt, fince all other merit, however it may approach 
human perfection, is nothing without this. A well organized ariftocracy, in which the 
greateft mafs of the wifdom of thecominunky fhall be found in a fenate, feems from thevafl: 
and important experiment of this celebrated republic, to beeffemially neceffory to fecure 
the duration of any government. But the duration of an evil becomes a mifehief inftead 
of an advantage; and that tyranny which is fo politically organized as to promife an 
immenfe duration, is but the more juflly to be abominated. The knowledge which will 
refult from long experience, may probably teach mankind the right compofition of a 
mingled form, in which the ariftocratic portion will give duration and firmnefs; the de-* 
mocracy, freedom ; and the conformation of executive power, energy and execution. 
Perhaps the Britifh government approaches the neareft to fuch a defeription. 

The reputation of the Venetian government is now its only fupport, a reputation which 
it does not at prefent merit in the fmalleft degree: but as this idea is diredly contrary 
to the accounts given by many travellers, I feel it neceffary to premife, that I ftiouid think 
it merely trifling with the reader to travel to Venice in order to write differtations in my 
own name, on the government of that republic; I do no more than hold the pen to re¬ 
port the opinions of Italians, on whofe judgment I have every reafon to rely, and as 
exaggerated panegyrics 1 have been publifhed of the government of this State, it is fair to 
hear what may be urged on the other fide of the queftion. 

* One of them now living. Count [de Crcpy (what a plague have fuch fellows to do with titles, unfefc 
to be written on the gallows on which they are hanged ?) has between 20 and 30^00 ztechini a year in 
land. He was originally a poor boy^ that fold cloth on a mule at Bergamo; one of bis conun is made 
400,000 zeechini. 
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For twenty yedfe pad, there has been in the republic little more than a multiplication 
of abufes, fo that aimed every tireumflance which has been condemned in the arbitrary 
governments of Europe, is now to be found in that of Venice* And as an inftance of 
the principles on which they govern their provinces, that of 1(1 via was quoted* i. To 
preferve the woods (which belong to the Prince), they prevent the people from turning 
any cattle into them; and if any man cut a tree, he is infallibly fent to the gallies, which- 
has driven numbers out of that part of the country where the woods are fituated*™— 
2*There are great opportunities of making lak, and the pans might be numerous, but it is 
a monopoly held by the State; they purchafe a certain quantity, at lof, French, per 
quinta], tint! if more than the fpecified quantity be made, it is lodged in their magazines 
on credit, and it may be two, three, or four years before the maker of it be paid*— 
3, Oil is a monopoly of the city of Venice ; none can be fold but through that city, by 
which tranfit, an opportunity is taken to levy two ducats (each 4 Hvres of France) per 
barrel of one hundred pounds, and five more entree into Venice,—4* The coaft abounds 
remarkably with fifh, which are taken in almoft any quantity ; fait is on thefpot, yet no 
ufe can be made of it but by contraband, except for Venice fingly* Thus a great trade tu 
barrelled fifh is foregone, in order to make a whole province beafts of burthen to 2 fingle 
city.—5, The heavy tax of a Jiajo of wheat, one hundred and thirty pounds, is laid on 
each head of a family, payable to the Venetian bailiff. 

The practical refult of fudi principles of government, confirms whatever condemna¬ 
tion theory could pronounce. Every part of the province, except a di ft rift that is more 
favoured than the ref! in foil and climate, is depopulated; and fo much are the woods 
preferred to the people, that parts which once abounded with men, are become defens ; 
and the filial 1 population remaining in other parts, is every day dim!milling. Dalmatia 
is in a yet worfe date; for the greater part is a real defert: in 1781 and 1782, no lets 
than twelve thoufand families emigrated from the province. As 1 have not travelled in 
thefe provinces, I do no more than report the account given by well-informed Italians, 
though not refiding in the territories of the republic. Before the government of this flern 
ariftocracy is made the fubjeft of exaggerated praife, let fafts counter to thefe be made 
the foundation.-But farther, 

I11 the immediate operations of their government at home, the fame weaknefs is found. 
Their poverty has increafed with their revenue; they have raifed the leafes of the farmers 
general (for that odious cohesion is the mode they purfue) confiderably; and near 
twenty, years ago they feized many of the pofleffions of the monks—that aft for which 
the National Afiembly of France has been condemned; but which, in the hands of nu¬ 
merous other governments, has either paffed without animadverfiou, or has been com¬ 
mended. They did the fame with the eftates of fome of the hofpitals, but though fuch 
exertions have raifed their revenue to 6,100,000 ducats, (1,054,000k) yet they have 
found their aila rs in fuch a fituation, from bad management, that they have been obliged 
to fell the offices, which were in better times granted to merit; and committed afortdf 
bankruptcy, by reducing the intereft of their old debts from 5 to 3 per cent. Their 
credit is at fo Iowan ebb, that no longer ago than lafi: June, they opened a fubfcripriqii 
to fund 7 gc,cqo ducats, and not withftau ding every ait, could procure no more than 
about 300,000. Infield of their famous chain, which marked the wifdom of their ceco- 
nomy, their treafury is Without a fol; and to fliew the apprehenfions they have of pro¬ 
vinces under their dominion throwing off their yoke, if they are at a fmalldffiancefrom 
the feat ot government, the State makes a diftinftion in the political treatment of the 
Bergamafqi e and Brefcan territories, from thofe nearer to Venice, in refpeft to privi¬ 
leges, pumfl m ms, taxes, &c. No favourable feature of their government; and which 
thews that ihey think the people made for their city. Perhaps 
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Perhaps, in the fyftem of their finances, there is no circumftance that (hews a decline 
of the real principles of their government, more than that of putting corn raven r ions of 
the tobacco farm under the controul of the State inquifitors ; which mull have been 
done finee M. de la Landers fecond edition, as he mentions exprefsly their having no¬ 
thing to do with the finances *. A conduct utterly ridiculous, 111 a ft ate that once con¬ 
ducted itfelf with fo much dignity. 

Even in the delicate article of imparting the privileges of the ariftocraey, to the no¬ 
bility of Terra Firma, by whom they are in general detefted, they have exhibited nr* 
doubtful fytnptoms of weaknels and want of policy- Reputation has been for many 
years the great fupport of their government; to mamfeft therefore fuch a want of po¬ 
licy, as ftrikes the rnoft earelefs eye, is to fuller in the tendered point. In 1774, they 
offered gratis, a feat in the cmftglio maggiore^ to forty families, their fubje&s, who poffefl- 
ed 120 ok a year in land ; provided there were four degrees of nobility, on the fide of 
both huiband and wife. Great numbers of families were eligible, but not ten in the 
whole would agree to the propofah To offer a fhare in the legifiature of fo celebrated 
a republic, which in pafl periods would have been fought for with Angular avidity, and 
to fuffer the mortification of a refufal, was exhibiting a-fign of internal weaknels, and of 
want of judgment, adapted to reduce the reputation of their policy to nothing. 1 he 
motives for the refufal are obvious; thefe families mu ft of courfe remove to Venice ; that 
is, to go from a city where they were old and refpedled, to another where they would 
be new and defpifed. Their eftates alfo would not only fuffer from their abfence, but 
would be fubje£t to new entails, and held by other tenures; no mortgage of them is al¬ 
lowable ; and they are fubje£t to peculiar laws of inheritance. In addition to thefe dis¬ 
advantages, they are cut oft from ferving foreign princes ; whereas the nobility oi 1 err a 
Firma engage in fuch fervices. The Emperoris ambaffador at Turin, is a fubject of Ve¬ 
nice ; and one of the Pellegrini family, a field mar (ha 1 in his army. Nor did the noblemen 
of Terra Firma rdufe the favour for thefe reafons alone ; they dreaded the power which 
the State exerts over the noble Venetians, in fending them upon expenfive embafiies, 
in which they mu ft fpend the whole of their income, and, if that be not fufficient, con- 
tradl debts to fupport themfelves; for thefe reafons, and many others mentioned to me, 
which I did not equally underftand, the government might have known before they made 
the offer, that it would fubj eft them to the difgrace oi a refufal. Long before the pe¬ 
riod in queftion, confiderable additions had been made to nobles ol Venice, from the 
Terra Firma, but thefe honours were paid for ; the price 17,000k fterling; 7000k in 
cafh, and 10,000k lent to the State in perpetuity. 

It is a curious circumftance, which marks undeceivingly the general features of the 
Venetian government, that about forty years ago, as iveil as at other periods, there were 
negociations between the Court of Vienna and the Venetians, relative to an, exchange 
of territory ; the diftrift of Crema was to have been given by Venice, for a part of the 
Ghiara d'Adda ; the rumour of which filled the people of the latter with the greateft ap- 
prehen fions ; they felt even a terror, at the idea of being transferred to the government 
of Venice; knowing, certainly, from their vicinity, that the change would be for the 
worfe. This afeertarns the comparative merit of two governments, that one is Ids bad 
than the other. 

Upon the whole it may be remarked, that the wifdom of the Venetian government 
flows entirely from its interior organization, which is admirably framed; hut abufes, in 
fpite of this, have multiplied fo much, that the fir ft real fhock that happens will overturn 


* Voyage cn Italic tom. vil. p- 7. 
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it* The fall of a government, however, which hasfubfifted with great reputation fo 
much longer than any other exifting at prefent, ought to be efteemed a great political lofs, 
fmce the eftabiifliment of new fyftems is not at prefent wanted for the benefit of man¬ 
kind, fo much as the improvement of old ones ; and if by any amelioration of the Vene¬ 
tian ariftocracy, the benefit of the common people could be better fecured, it might yet 
laft in enlightened ages, as well as through thofe of darknefs and ignorance* 

Bologna. —The government of the church, though in fo many refpects confidered 
as one of the worft in Europe, ought not to be condemned too generally, for fome dis¬ 
crimination fhould be ufed* Thus in point of taxation, there are few countries that 
have lefs to complain of than this, as I have (hewn in the proper place \ and another 
circumfiance was mentioned to me here, which proves that it is not the Pope's fault 
that it is not better—Elis Holinefs was ready to aboliftial! fetes, confining them to Sun¬ 
day ; and made the offer to the Senate of Bologna, if they would apply to him for the 
purpofe; great debates enfued in that body, and it was determined not to make the ap¬ 
plication. 

TuscANY.—The government of the Grand Duke is, as every one knows, abfolute ; 
it admits therefore of no other difcrimination, than what refults from the perfonal 
charafter of the Prince* The circumftances I noted, during my refidence at Florence, 
will (hew that few fovereigns have deferved better of their fubjeftethan Leopold : the 
details, however, which I ihall enter into, will be very flight, not that the fubje£t wants 
importance, but becaufe many other books contain large accounts of this period ; and 
efpecialiy the colleftion of his # laws, of which I wifli to fee a complete Engji/h tranfla- 
tion, for the ufe of our legiflators. The encouragements which this wife and benevolent 
fovereign has given to his fubje&s, are of various descriptions ; to clafs them with any 
degree of regularity, would be to abridge that colle&ion; a few, that bear more or lefs 
upon agriculture, I (hall mention. 

L He has abolifhed tythes, which will be explained more at large, under the proper 
head. 

II* He has efiablifiied an abfolute freedom in the trade of corn. 

III. He has for many years contributed one-fourth part of the expence of buildings, 
in the Val de Nievole, and the lower province of Siena. 

IV. He has this year made the culture of tobacco free, and engaged to buy all that is 
raifed at the pound. 

V. He has extinguifhed the national debt of Tufcany, which had exifted from the 
time of the republic \ for it deferves noting (in order for fome future hiftorian f of the 
modem ages, to mark the fa£t that the richeft people run in debt the mod) that there* 
public of Florence was one of the molt commercial and rich in Europe. Two evils at¬ 
tended this debt, which the Grand Duke bent his operations to remove; jirft , three or 
four millions of it were due to foreigners, particularly to the Geonefe, which carried 
much money out of Tufcany ; and ^fecotidly^ there were diftinft bureaus of collection 
and payment, for tranfaCting the bufinefs of thefe debts. To remedy this double mif- 
chief, he firft bought up all that part of the debt due to ftrangers, which he effected by 

* Colk%hnt di 8vo. 10 vols.—Siena. 

^ There is no work in the whole range of literature, more wanted than a Modern Hiftory of Europe, 
written philo fop hically ; that is to fay* with due attention to the progrefsof arts, fcience&, and government; 
and with none paid to wars, battles, fieges, intrigues, generals, Heroes, and cut throats, more than briefly to 
condemn them v in fuch a work, the cireumihmce of the richeit countries in Europe, having plunged them- 
fdves the deepeft and moft ruinoufly in debts, to fupport wars of commerce and ambition, fltould be particu¬ 
larly explained and condemned* 
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the operation of a fteady and wife (Economy ; he then called on the Tufcan creditors to 
liquidate their debts, in the ratio of 3 per cent. thofe who had money did it; and to 
thofe who had none, he lent the neceffary fums: by this method, the diftincl receipt 
and payment were abolifhed ; the accounts were melted into the land-tax ; and a num¬ 
ber of revenue officers, &c. were reformed : nine or ten millions of crowns were thus 
extinguifhed. _ _ — 

VI. He has abolifhed all rights of commonage throughout his dominions, and given 
the powers of an univerfal inclofure. 

VII. He has fold a considerable portion of the eflates belonging to the fovereign, 
which has occafioned a great increafe of cultivation, and the fettlement in his dominions 
of many rich foreigners *. 

VIII. In levying taxes, he has abolifhed all the diflin£tions of noble, ignoble, andec- 
clefiafticat tenures; and all exemptions are fet afide. 

IX. He has built a magnificent lazaretto at Leghorn, and fpent three millions on 
roads ; but it would be entering too much into detail to fpecify his works of this fort j 
they are numerous. 

The effects of fuch an enlightened fyflem of government have been great j general 
affertions will not defcribe them fo fatisfa&orily to a reader as particular.inflances. Sig. 
Paoletti, who has been cure of the parifh of Villamagna forty-three years, affured me, 
that the forty farms, of which it confifts, haverifen in their value full 2000 fcudi each in 
that time, which is about cent per cent, of their former value; this great improvement 
has been chiefly wrought of late years, and efpecially in the lafl ten. It highly merits 
notice, that the countries in Europe, whofe whole attention has been given exclufively 
to their commerce and manufactures, and particularly England, where the commercial 
fyflem has been more relied on than in any other country, have experienced nothing 
equal to this cafe of Tufcany, the government of which has proceeded on a principle 
dire&ly contrary, and given its encouragement immediately to agriculture, and circuitoufh 
to manufactures. In the tours I made through England, tw enty years ago, I found 
land felling on an average at thirty-two and a half years purchafe; it fells at prefent at 
no more than twenty-eight. While Tufcany therefore has been adding immenfely to 
the money value of her foil, without trade and without manufactures, (comparatively 
fpeaking to thofe of England,) we have in the fame period, with an immenfe increafe of 
trade, been lofing in our land- This faff, which is unqueflionably true, is a curious 
circumftance for political analyfis : it proves foniething wrong in our fyflem. Popula¬ 
tion in Villamagna has augmented about a feventh, in the fame period. 

I fhall not quit this article, without giving the preference decidedly to Leopold, Grand 
Duke of Tufcany, as the wifeft of the princes, whofe power admits a comparifon in the 
age in which he lives : thofe are mean fpirits, or fomething worfe, that will hefitate a 
moment between him and Frederic of Pruflia : a fovereign no more to be compared to 
him, than the deftroyers and tyrants of mankind are to be placed in competition with 
rheir greateft benefactors t* 


* By the general regulations for the diftn'a of Florence, May 23, 1774. cap 35. it i; ordered that 
all the landed property of the communities, kept in admfniitratian, or let, fhall be fold or let on lim^ leafe. 

.j. phe cniiduft of this Prince in his newfitoation, to which he acceded at a moll critical and dangerous 
moment, has been worthy or his preceding reputation, and has fet a ilatnp on the rank in which Ihavelup- 
pofed him. A few years more added to the life of Jofeph, would have fhivered the Andrian monarchy to 
nothing; 


*■ ’ v —- j —r — "— 

Leopold lias, by his wife and prudent management, every where prdemd u. 
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Modena,—I n an age in which the fovereigns of Europe are Incumbered, and fome 
of them ruined by debts* a contrary conduct deferves confiderable attention. The 
Duke of Modena* for ten years part* lias practifed a very wife ceconomy : he is flip- 
poled* on good authority, to have fayed about a million of xeccbins^ (475,000k) and he 
continues to fave in the fame proportion. This is a very lingular circumftance* and the 
effefl of it is obfervable \ for I was allured at Modena, that this treasure was much 
greater than the whole circulating currency of the Dutchy ; and they fpoke of it as a 
very mifchievous thing, to withdraw from circulation and ufe y fo confiderable a fum, oc- 
cafioning prices generally to rife, and every thing to be dear. By repeated inquiries, I 
found this dearnefs was nothing more than what is found in the States around, which 
have all experienced, more or lefs, a confiderable rife of prices in ten years. But how 
could withdrawing money from circulation raife prices ? It ought on the contrary* in a 
copntry that has no paper-money, to lower them. That this effect did not follow* we 
may ealily conclude from thefe complaints. But the very perfons who complained of 
this treafure could not alTcrt that money was more wanted in the Dutchy than before it 
was begun to be hived. They even gave a proof to the contrary, by affirming the rate 
of intereft to be at prefent 4! per cent, only. Upon the whole* the effect is evidently 
harm lefs ; and it is a mod curious fact in politics, that a government can gradually 
draw from circulation a fum that in ten years exceeded the current coin of the State, 
without caufing an apparent deficiency in the currency, or any inconvenieney whatever,* 
Conclufions of infinite importance are to be drawn from fuch a fa£fc; it feems to prove, 
that the general modern policy of contracting public debts, is abfurd and ruinous in the 
extreme ; as faving In the time of peace is clearly without any of thofe incoveniences 
which were once fuppofed to attend it; and by means of forming a treafure, a nation 
doubles her nominal wealth, that fort of wealth which Is real or imaginary* according 
to the life that is made of it. The reputation, preventing attacks, is perhaps the greatest 
of all. How contrary to the funding fyftem* which carries in its nature, fuch a proba¬ 
bility of prefent weaknefs, and fuch a certainty of future ruin ! 

Parma,— The river from Parma to the Po has been furveyed, and might be made 
navigable for about 25,000k fterling ; but to the honour of the government which has 
been diffufed through fo many countries by the Houfe of Bourbon, no fuch underta¬ 
king can here be thought of. Don Philip's hiftory, it is to be hoped, will be written by 
fome pen that can teach mankind, From fuch an inftance, of what fluff men are fome- 
times made, whom birth elevates to power. The prefent Duke fpends too much 
money upon monks* to have any to fpare for navigations. 

Piedmont.—T he Houfe fof Savoy has* for fome centuries, pofTeffed the reputation of 
governing their dominions with Angular ability ; and of making fo dexterous a ufe of 
events, as to have been continually aggrandizing their territory. The late King was 
among the wife ft princes of his family* and (hewed his talents for government in the prac¬ 
tice of an enlightened and fteady ceconomy ; it deferves no flight attention among the 
princes of Europe, in the prelent ferment of men's minds* whether there be any other 
criterion of a wife government. The late King of Sardinia faved 12,000,000 livres } 
paid off a great debt; repaired all his fcrtrdfes; adorned his palaces; and built one of 
the moft fplendid theatres in Europe ; all by the force of ceconomy. The contract of 
the prefent reign is ftriking ; His prefent Majefly found himielf m pofleflion of the trea¬ 
fure of his "predecefTor, He fold the .property of the jefuits, to the amount of 
20-000,000 livres ; he has raifed 7 or 8,000,000 livres by the creation of paper-money; 
thus, without noticing the portions of the Queen and the Frincefs of Piedmont, he has 
received 40,000,000 livres extraordinary (2,000,000k fterling) : all of which has been 
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lavlflied, and a debt contracted and mcreafufg^ the fortifications not in good repair ; 
and report fays, that his army is neither well paid, nor well di&ipUned. Thefe features 
are not to be miftaken; the King, though free from the vices which degrade fo many 
princes, and pofiefling many amiable virtues, is of too eafy a difpofition, which expofes 
him to fituations, in which oeconomy is facrificed to feelings—amiable for private life, 
but inconfifteat with the feverky of a monarch's duty* 

It is a mo ft curious circumllance in the King of Sardinia's government, that there is 
in this court a great defire to fell the ifiand of Sardinia, A treaty was opened with the 
Emprefs of Ruffia for that purpofe, after {lie was difappointed in her negotiation with 
the Genoefe, in the projected acqmfition of Spazzie, and of Malta: but in all thefe 
fchemes of a Mediterranean eflablifhment, fhe was difappointed by the vigorous and de- 
cifive interference of the courts of VerfaiUes and Madrid* One cannot have any hefi- 
tation in the opinion, that to improve this ifland, by means of a good government, would 
be more political than fo ftrange a meafure as its fale *• 

I Hi all 

# It may not here be unufeful to the reader, if I note fome minutes taken at Turin concerning that 
Ifland,one of the molt negte&ed fpots in Europe, and which, of courfe, betrays the cffe&s of a vicious fyf- 
tem of government fufficiently, For conclufions of fome importance to be drawn. The marffies are fo mime- 
rous and extenflve, that the intmperi'a is every where found \ the mountains numerous and high ; and waites 
found fo generally, that the whole ifle may be confidered as fuch, with fpots only cultivated* Effates in 
the hands oF abftntees are large, the rents conftquendy fent away, and the people left to the mercy of ra¬ 
pacious managers. ^ The Duke of Aflmaria has 300,000 livres a year : the Duke of St, Piera i60>oao 
livres; the Marquis of Pafcha as much ; and many live in Spain, M. de Girab, a grandee, has an eftatc 
of two days journey, from Poula to Gleaflre. The peafantsin a miferable fituation ; their cabins wretched 
Iiovels, without either windows or chimnies ; their cattle have nothing to eat in winter, but brow zing in 
woods, for there are no wolves. The number of wild ducks incredible* Shooting them was the chief 
amufement of an officer, who was nine years in the ifland, and who gave me this account. Provifious 
cheap ; bread, 1/ the pound ; beef, 2 J. ; mutton, z\f ; a load of wood, of ten quintals, 4s. pd, Ikrlfng. 
Wheat is the only export ; ia this grain the lands are naturally fertile* .yielding commonly feven or eight 
for one, and fome even forty. No lilk ; and oil, worfe than eafy to conceive. They have fome wine almoit 
as good as Malaga, and not unlike it. The great want of the ifland is that of water : fprings arc fcarce, 
and the few rivers are in low bottoms. To thefe particulars I fliall add a few from Gemelli. 

Sardinia is a real defert, for the mod part; and where cultivated, it is in tlie molt wretched manner: every¬ 
thing co n him id in the ifland (except the immediate food of Lhe day) is imported, even their flax** and 
wood, from CoTfica and 1 ufcatry ; the mifcrable inhabitants know not even the art of making hay ; their 
crops are deftroyed by wild animals, for the very notion of an inclpfure is unknown, Leafes are annual f „ 
The tunny frfhery produces From abroad 6 q,qqo fcudi\. 

I hty have no mules; and the cities, as they are called, have been fupplied with corn from abroad ; with 
plenty in the ifland, which could not be brought for want of mules to convey it; infomuch that a fourth 
part of the corn has been offered as a payment, for carrying the other three parts to the towns,, and not 
accepted §• 

Li 1750, there were about 360,000 fouls in Sardinia ; in 1773, they were 421,597; fo that in twenty - 
three years t he mcreafe was 61,59; J occafioned by an infliction called Monti Frumenfarii, which fnrnilhcs 
feed on credit to the poor farmers, who cannot afford to buy it ||, Cauie in the ifland, in 1771 * cows. See* 
l > 7 l °* 2 59 ; oxen for work, lioifes, mares, and calves bred for work* 185,266 
Working oxen, ^ - 


Cows in calf, 

Calve?, ammmiftle , 
Hoifes and mares. 
Hogs, : - 

Oxen and calves, ruft y 


Carried over, 


97*753 

13,099 

8,c8o 

66,534 

7 l 

,58,770 

396,507 


* * Rijigrimente Della Sardegna Gemeili % 410. voh L p, 50. 

§ Ibid p- 5, j| ML p, 46, f Ibid* p- 3yo, 

4 L 


f Ib id. p. 2. 


t Bid. 
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I fhall not quit the fubjeft of Italian governments without remarking, that fuch deferts 
as Sardinia, under a defpofic monarch, and Klria under a despotic ariitoeracy, are to be 
clafled among political leflbns. The tendency and refult of fuch cafes are fufficient to 
fhew the principles of government: the leaders fliould fpeedily correft the neglect of 
fuch fyitems. When people are well governed, things cannot be thus. The wlfdotn 
applicable to* the prefent moment is to watch the colour and fpirit of the age ; to com¬ 
pound, and to yield, where yielding is rational. 

Academies.— There is an agrarian foeiety at Turin, which has publifhed four vo* 
lumes of papers: a patriotic fociety at Milan, which has publifhed two volumes; neither 
of thefe Ibcieties hath any land for trying experiments. At Bergamo, Brefcia, and 
Verona, there are alfo focieties without land. At Vicenza, the republic has given four 
campi for the purpofe of experiments. At Padua, I viewed the experimental garden, 
of about a dozen acres, under the direction of Sig. Pietro Arduino ; the expence of 
which is alfo paid by the flate. At Florence, a fnnilar one, under the conduft of Sig. 
Zucchino ; this was in good order. 

Venice .—Perhaps no country ever had a wifer plan of conduft than the Venetians, in 
appointing a gentleman fuppofed, from his writings, to be well {killed in agriculture 
(Sig, Arduino), to travel over all their dominions, to make inquiries into the (late of 
agriculture, its deficiencies, and practicable improvements ; and the idea was, that the 
academies of agriculture, in all the great towns of the republic, would have orders to 
take fuch fteps to effect the improvements as would mofl conduce to national profperity. 
The plan was admirable-, all, however, depends on the execution; as far as the aca¬ 
demies are concerned, 1 fhould expeff it to fail, for none of them are eftabtifhed upon 
principles that will allow us to fuppofe their members {killed in practical hufbandry ; 
and without this, their ideas and their experiments would of courfe be vifxonary. 


Cows and cow-calves, rudif 

Goats, 

Id e-goats, - 

Sheep, 

Rams and wethers *. 

- 

Brought over. 

- 

166,468 

378,201 

42,597 

7*8,350 

* 43 »J oz 




1,89^,52; 


The mtferable flate of this ifland will beft appear from calculating the number of acres. Templeman 
tells us, that it contains 6,6co fquare miles. England he makes 49,450 ; the real contents of which, in 
acres, are 46,91 5,933 ; Sardinia, in the fame ratio, contains 6,261,782 : the number of goats and /heep hi 
the ifland is 1,332,550; there b, therefore, about one (beep or goat to every five acres. Without viewing 
the ifland, I will venture to pronounce that it would, without cultivation, fnpport a flreep per acre ; above 
Ex millions; and reckoning the fleeces at 3s 4d. each, the wool only would produce one million tlerlmg 
a-year. It is faid, the King of Sardinia offered to fell the ifland to the Emprefs of Ruflia for a million fter- 
lmg. The purchafer of it would have a noble eilate at twice that price, feeing the immenfe improvements 
of which it is capable. The fee-fun pk of molt of the dlates are to be purchafed at a very cafy rate, as 
well as the fovereignty. The climate would admit of wool, as fine as the Spanifh ; if it were made into an 
immenfe fheep-walk, with culture only proportioned to their winter fupport, it would yield an exportable 
produce of full two millions Reeling annually. 

Gemetli mentions the ifland being capable of producing as fine wool us Spain ; they rear them only for 
fupplying their tables with Iambs and cheefe ; and to have (kins for drrffing the people ; and no attention 
whatever is paid to the quality of the wool* which is good for nothing but to make the Sardinian ierges* 

* GrnsUi t tom. it. p* 14$. 
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It will not perhaps be improper to remark, under this head, that there is at Venice 
an inftitution appointed by the ftate, which, though not an academy, has much the fame 
objeS, but with more authority, called the Beni hiculti. I heir origin was about 1556, 
and in 1768 they added the Depidati di Agrimltura. I was informed, that they had 
once great power, and did much good, but that now there lies an appeal from their 
tribunal to the council of forty, which is attended with a confiderable expence, and has 
done mil’chief. 

.Sect. II.- Of Taxation. 

Piedmont.— Chentale .—The land-tax near the town is 6 livres, or 7 livres per gior- 
naia per annum, on fuch land as fells at 800 livres to 1000 livres; which may be called 
about one-fixth of the rent, fuppofmg land to pay five per cent. _ The landlord, of 
courfe, pays his own capitation of 1 livre for himfelf, and every one in family ; and the 
tenant pays as much for his family, being more than feven years old. But what is 
abundantly worfe, he pays 25^ a head for each cow, and $of. for each ox. Sait is a 
monopoly : the ratio per head is eight pounds for every one in family, after five years 
old; four pounds for each ox and cow j and one pound for each flieep and goat j and 
one pound more per cow for thofe that give milk: the price, 4 f the pound. 

Turin. —No capitation in Turin. The entries are 8 f. the brenta, fifty bottles of wane ; 
4 den. per pound meat. Salt, 4/. the pound. Hay, if. the rubbio, to the Hotel de 
Ville, for lighting the city. No taxes except the entrees. The land-tax in common is 
4 livres the giornata. Salt, eight pounds each ox or cow, and four pounds each goat, 
fheep, or calf, at 4/i; and if they wantanore, the reft if. the pound j alfo eight pounds 
per head of the family. Capitation in the country, 1 livre per head, for all above 
feven years. 

which in 1675 


The following is a correct Detail of the Revenue of the King of Sardinia , 
amounted only to 7*000,000 livres. (306,250!.) 

Cuftoms—excife and fait, - 

Land-tax, which is between feven and eight per cent. ' 

Since 1781, the clergy their thirds of the land-tax. 

Addition to the land-tax, for the Nice road, - 

Contribution of the Jews, - 

Sale of demefne lands falling into the crown, 

Fees in the courts of juftice, 

Salt in the provinces of Alexandria and Novara, - ' 

Enrollment of all public a£ts and contrafts, - 
Foft-office, - - 

Lotteries, royal powder works, glafs-houfes, mines, fahiies, &c« about 


Total, exclufive of the laft article. 


Sterling 


Livres. 

14,000,003 

* 6,000,000 

p 500,000 

- 100,000 

15,700 

800,003 

. IIOjOOO 

* 65,460 
276,100 
300,000 

3,000,000 

* 22,167,260 
1 1,15^813 


* The following is another account; - Sale, 

Tobacco, 

Dugana 


4 l t 


3,504,233 livres, 
2 , 377^73 


Carried forward - 8,297,203 


Ganc, 
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Expenditure . 


Interefl of the public debt, ... 

Army, - - * - 

Ordnance, « - - 

Fortifications, royal houfes, and public buildings, 

Houfhold, - - - - * 

Collection of the revenue, - - - 

King's privy purfe, - 

* 4 73 M 4 o 

1 10,700.000 
359,044 
1,458,998 
2,500 000 

3 > 57 2 > 39 8 

71.1,425 

\ 

24,040,705 

Sterling, 

l 1,202,035 


If, as calculated, there are two thoufand eight hundred and eighty-two fquare French 
leagues in the King’s continental dominions, the revenue amounts to 10,920 livres per 
league; and as the population is three millions, it is 8 livres a, f per head. Savoy 
produces 2,432,137 livres; Piedmont, 11,444,578 livres; and the provinces acquired 
by the treaties of Worms and Vienna, 1,972,735 livres. 

Milanese. — Milan .—One livre on the manufacture of each hat; duty of 7 \f. per 
pound on the export of filk. There are entrees at the gates of Milan upon molt com¬ 
modities. Wine pays 42 f. the brenta , of ninety-fix booth, of twenty-eight ounces, or 
fomething under 4 common bottle. Salt in the city is izf. the pound, and 11 {/. in 
the country. No perfon is obliged to take more than they think proper. 


Brought forward* - 


Carne, 

1,240*230 

Carta botiata, 

249,103 

Polverh 

215,788 

Con t raven zioni 

22,3 sO 

G a fed la gfaoch** 


Reggio lotto del feminario, 

388,487 

Gran cancellaria. 

16a,537 

I>ritti infinuazione, 

44,647 

Regie pofte^ 

394,214 

Dtimaniali, 

44^,884 

Cafuaii, 

1,449,548 


13,044,170 

Sardinia, in 1783, produced 1,318,5 rp livres ; the population 450,000 fouls. 

* The debt amounts to 58,000,000 livres, originally at four, now at three and a half percent., and the 
fund is above par. There are 17,000,000 of bank, notes, which, at firit bore four per cent., then two, and 
bow none. 


•\ Guards, * 

Fifteen regiments of the line* - * 

Twelve regiments of militia* 

Legion, * 

M97 

I7,7 S + 

7,200 

1,718 

Invalids* - *" * 

Sundries, - * * 

2*400 

Jnfautry, - * * 

Cavalry and dragoons, - * 

31,640 

3,289 


34,929 

Of which foreigner#* * • 

7*536 


Mczzata, 
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Mozzata. —The land-tax throughout the Milanefe is laid by a tadafire, called here 
the cenfimenio; there was a map and an adual furvey of every man's property taken 
parochially, and a copy of the map left with the community of every par:(h. It was 
finifhed in 1760, after forty years labour, under the Eiuprds Maria 'J'herefa. The 
lands were all valued, and the tax laid at 26 deniers ; \f. 6 deniers per ecu, of the fee 
fimple. There is at Milan itfelf, as well as in the accounts of travellers, ftrange contra- 
didions and errors about this tax ; as foon as I arrived I was told, even by very fenfible 
men, that it amounted to full fifty per cent, of the produce. Monf. de la Lande, in 
his Voyage en halts, tom. i. p. 291, fecond edition, fays, that it is one-third of the re¬ 
venue., or half the produit net ; this is the confufion of the economifles, with that jargon 
which feems to have enveloped the plaineft objects in a mill; for one-third of the re¬ 
venue is not half the produit net . Monf. Roland de la Platerie afferts, that it exceeds 
the half of the revenu net; but all thefe accounts are grofs errors. The inftruftion of 
the commifiaries originally, who valued the country, was to ellimate it below the truth ; 
of which thefe gentlemen feem to have known nothing. Nor do they take into their 
confideration the improvements which have been made in near thirty years} for the 
cenfimenio remains as it was, no alteration having been made in the valuation; when 
they talk therefore of fifty per cent., or a thifd, or any other proportion, they mud of 
necefli'ty be incorred, for no one knows the value of the whole dutchy at prefcnt; nor 
can tell whether the tax be the fifth or the tenth, or what real proportion it bears to 
the income. When I found the fubjed involved in fuch confufion by preceding tra¬ 
vellers, I faw clearly that the way to come at truth was to enquire in the country, and 
not depend on the general aflfertions to common in great cities. At this place (Moz- 
zata), therefore, I analyzed the tax, and by gaining a clear comprehenfion of the value, 
rent, produce, and tax of one hundred pertiche , was enabled to acquire a lair notion 
of the fubjed. Under the chap>er of arabl ? froduBs, I have Hated that one hundred 
pertiche yield a grofs produce, in corn, wine, and filk, of 1836 livres} of which the 
proprietor receives for his lhare 785 livres. This land would fell for la&f livres per 
pertica ; or 12,833 H vres for the hundred. Now this hundred pertiche , of fuch a rent 
and value, pays cenfimmto 154/ per pertica, or 77 livres. This tax is paid by the far¬ 
mer in the above-mentioned divifion ; but if there were no tax, the landlord would re¬ 
ceive lo much more as his portion; add therefore the tax, 77 livres, to his receipt, 
785 livres, and you have 862 livres for the fum which pays 77 livres ; which is 
or 81 . 18s. per cent., or is. gd. in the pound. So utterly miflaken are the people of 
Milan, and the French travellers, when they talk of fifty per cent., and one-third, and 
one-half, the produit net and revenu net! And it is farther to be confidered, that only 
half this payment of 77 livres goes to the fovereign; for half is retained by the commu¬ 
nities for roads, bridges, and other parochial charges; and in fome cafes, the partial 
fupport of curies is included. When this happens, the payment of is. 91!. in the pound 
is in lieu of our land-tax, tithe, and poor-rate; three articles, which in England amount 
to 8s. or 1 os. in the pound. But though the burthen is nothing, compared with thofe 
which crufli us in England, yet is, gd. is too heavy a land-tax ; it is throwing too great 
a burthen upon the landed property, and leffcning too much the profit which fhould 
arife from invelling capitals in it; for it rnuft be remarked, that this proportion is that 
of the improvements included; this is. gd.' might probably, twenty-five years ago, be 
3s. or 3s. 6J. : it is improvements which have lowered it to is. gd. at the prefeut mo¬ 
ment ; thofe filent and gradual improvements, which take place from what may be 
termed external caufes, from the growing prosperity, and rife of prices in Europe in 
general. Were 8f per cent, to be laid on new inveftmeats, not one livre would be in- 
vefted. Land# belonging to ecclefiaftics and hofpitals are exempted. 
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It mufl: be fuflicitmly apparent, that this cenfimento mutt vary in every parilh in the 
dukedom ; it varies proportion ably to the variation in the accuracy of the original va¬ 
luation, and to the improvements that have been made, and to many other circura- 
ftanecs. As it is at prefent, the land-owners are well fatisfied, for the tax, though too 
heavy, is certainly not enormous; and it gives an accuracy and fecurity to property 
that is of no flight value, as all mutations are made in reference to the parochial map 
of the cenfimento . They very properly confider any alteration in it as a certain ftep to 
the ruin of the Milanefe. It has been reported that the Emperor has entertained 
thoughts of having a new valuation; but the confufion and mifehief that would flow 
from fuch a fcheme might go much farther than the court could imagine, and might 
be attended with unforefeen confequences. In thefe opinions they are certainly right; 
for of all the curfes that a country can experience, a variable land-tax is perhaps the 
heavieft. 

Bcfide the direct land-tax of the cenfimento there is a capitation that is included in the 
roll, like the cuftom in England, of putting feveral taxes into one duplicate or affeffmeiit. 
On fifteen thoufand one hundred and feventy-three pertkbe of land, at Mozzata, there 
are three hundred and eighty-two heads payable, and one thoufand three hundred 
fouls. It may be calculated, that one hundred pertiche pay the capitation of three per- 
fons, or 22J livres. 

Codogno .—The watered dairy lands, taken in general, fell here at 300 livres the 
pertica ; and lets, net rent, at 10 livres, the tenant paying all the taxes. The account 
is thus: 

Rent to landlord, - 10 livres of. 

Water-tax for diffribution, - - 10 

Cenfimento to the prince and the community, - - 2 5 


*3 5 


The 1 livre we mull throw out, being local, and then 12 livres pays 2 livres yyT, 
which is 18 percent., or 3s. 8d. in the pound ; this is therefore doubly higher than 
in the poor country of Mozzata; one would fuppofe beforehand that the cafe would be 
fo. The improvements in the Lodizan are not modern; probably there are no other 
but fuch as are common to the whole dutchy, and which arife from the general profpe- 
rity of Europe, ra'.her than from any local efforts in this diltrict; but in much poorer 
countries, the improvement of wafte Ipots, and a hufbandry gradually better, are more 
likely to have this efiefl:; the faff, however, is fo; there was no fuch difference as this, 
when the cenfimento was laid, which fufficiently proves that the buibandry of the poor 
diftricts has advanced much more in thirty years, than that of the rich ones, which 
once well watered admitted of little more. We may remark, that even here the ac¬ 
counts which Mefirs. de la Landeand Roland de la Platerie have given, are grofs exag¬ 
gerations. 

Trevigiio .—Upon four hundred pcriiche of land and fix houfes, the cenfimento amounts 
to 430 livres. Rent, 7, 9, and 12 livres the pertica , average 8 livres, or 3440 livres, 
about 12 per cent, or 2s. 4d. in the pound. 

Upon the land-tax in general in the Milanefe, I ftiould obferve, before I quit that 
country, that in 1765 it was calculated * that the Dutchy of Milan contained fourteen 

* Bilancio deila State At Milano prtfintato a 5 , E. Conte d’t Firmian, izmo. 


millions 
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millions of pertlcbe, and that lakes, roads, &c. deducted, there remained eleven millions 
three hundred and fixty-feven rhoufand, two hundred and eighty feven, of which, five 
millions ninety-eight thoufand feven hundred and fifty-eight were arable. It has been 
further flated *, that the cenfimento of the Dutchy, raifed, 

Itw* J. den* 

For the Emperor * - * - 5,106,004 11 9 

Suppofe as much more for the communities, - 5,106,004 it 9 


10,212,009 3 6 


Eleven millions of perticbe, paying ten millions of livres, is about 18 foldi per 
periled f. 

In the Epilogo child Scrittura Cenfuaria ddla Lombardia Aujlrtaca^ MS, fent by Count: 
Wilizek, prime minifter of the Mflanefe, to the Board of Agriculture at London, the 
general valuation of the territory, in the cenfimento , is thus dated; 


Milano, 

- - - 40,139,042 feudi 

Mantova, 

14,487,423 

Pavia, 

- * - 6,173,740 

Cremona, 

- - - 15,112,042 • 

Lodi, 

* j 1,014,562 

Como, 

2,153,626 


Value of the fee fimple, - 89,081,337 


If therefore the tax produces but about ten millions of livres, it is not more than 2 
per cent, on the above capital. 

State of Venice, — Brefcia . — The land-tax amounts to 1 1 livreper Jugero 9 about 
yd, the Englifh acre } but there is a tax on all produfls, viz, wheat and rye pays the 
Jfbma or facco , equal to two Jlara of Venice, or eighty-eight pounds \ 11 § foldi equal to 
18 foldi correnti} this tax (fenza portata in Villa) is about 3d, Englifh the buftiel. Mil¬ 
let, maize, &c. pays 1 2 foldi the facco y of or about 3M. the Englifh buflieL Hay, the 
carro of one hundred peze, pays 12 f 34 den . or about 6d, a ton Englifh, 

Verona. —Meadows, throughout the Veronefe State, pay a tax of hay to the cavalry ; 
furnifhing it at a lower price than the common one. The land-tax here, 24 f. for each 
campo , or about icd. the Englifh acre; befides which, there are entrees ( dazio) tor mu¬ 
nicipal charges on all products, amounting to about 2 per cent, of the value \ alfo others 
papabie to the State. Hay pays 24/ the carro : the fack of wheat, 1 of : of maize, 
1 \f There is a moft milchievous tax on cattle; a pair of oxen pays half a zeccbin per 
annum ; cows lomething lefs \ and flieep alfo pay a certain tax per head. 

Vicenza ,—Salt is 6 f the pound ; flefb, 3/. entree (dazio :) a fack of wheat, 4 \fi 
of flour, of one hundred and eighty pounds, 3 livres 2j\ : and every thing that comes 

* DelU Opere del Conte Carl) y tom. i. p. 212. 

4 Upon the taxes of the Milmefe, it fiiould in general be noted, that every father with twelve children 
living, or eleven living and his wile with child of a twelfth, 1. exempted from all perfonal taxes ; and upon 
all others favoured 45 percent, that is to lay, on ^11 royal, provincial, and municipal imp oils. Ddk Opt re 
de S* Conte Curllj Hvq 9 tom, i. p. 254. 
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in pays. Land-tax, a livres t he camps : and a poll-tax of two livres a head, on. alt above 
feVen years old. 

Padua .—The land-tax, lof. the campo j and 10 f. or 15/. for the expences on ri¬ 
vers ; but this tax uncertain. 

Venice. —No tax on cattle in the Polefine. The land-tax on all the Terra Firma; 
arable, 2 livres the campo '. meadow, 1 livre' 10/.; woods, 10 f. The fale of meat in 
tlie city is a monopoly, no other perfonsbut thofe appointed being allowed to fell. En~ 
trees are paid on every thing that comes in; on wine it is heavy. Tobacco is a monopoly, 
at a heavy price, referved by the State throughout all the Venetian territory, producing 
50,000 ducats a month, and guarded by the fame infamous feyerities, that are found in 
other defpotic countries. Salt the fame. Inheritances, except from a father, pay 5 per 
cent, on the capital; a woman pays this cruel impofition, even upon her receipt from a 
father, or a hulband. Infamous tyranny! The city of Venice pays about one-fixth of 
the whole revenue. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bokgtw .—Taxation at Bologna is one of the molt re¬ 
markable circumfiances 1 met in Italy. I had often read, and had been generally given 
to underftand, that the government of the church was the word to be found in Italy ; 
what it may be in the Roman State I know not, but in the Bolognefe it is amongfl the 
lighted, to be found in Europe. There are four ohjedts of taxation : — 1. The Pope. 
2. The municipal government of the city. 3. The fchools in the univerfity. 4. The 
banks, &c. of the rivers, againft inundations. Of all thefe, there is fome reafon to be¬ 
lieve that the Pope receives the leaf! (hare. The common land-tax is only 2 baiocchi 
the tomatura ; this is about 2d. the Englith acre. Lands fubject to inundations, pay 5 
baiocchi more. Among the impofts levied in the city, wine only, and a few trifles, belong 
to his Holinefs. Salt, fifh, meat, cocoons (for there is a fmall duty upon them,) and 
grinding corn, thefe are municipal; and among the heaviefl: articles of the cities ex¬ 
pence, is the interefl: of about a million fterling of debt. In general, the revenue of the 
dogana> or cuftoin-hcufe, is applied towards fupporting the lectures in the public fchools, 
and the botanical garden. There is a light capitation, which is paid in the country, as 
well as in the city. Upon the whole the amount of the taxes of every kind is fo incon- 
fiderable, that the weight is felt by nobody, and was efieemed to be exceedingly light by 
every perfon I converfed with. 

Tuscany.— Florence .—Every circumftance concerning taxation, in the dominions of 
the molt enlightened Prince in Europe, mull neceflarily be interelling. If the reader is 
at all converiant with the works of the mcommijles , with which France was fo deluged 
fome years ago, he will know, that when they were refuted in argument, upon the theory 
of a univerfal land-tax to abl'orb all others, they appealed to practice, and cited the ex¬ 
ample of Tufcany, in which dominion their plan was executed. I was eager to know 
the refult; the detail I {hall give, imperfect as it is, will fhew on what fort of foundations 
thofe gentlemen built, when they quitted the fields of fpeculation and idea. I was not 
idle in making inquiries ; but the Grand Duke has made fo many changes, no year 
pa fling Without fome, and all of them wife and benevolent, that, to attain an accurate 
knowledge is not fo eafy a bufinefs as fome perfons may be inclined to think. The fol¬ 
lowing particulars I offer, as little more than hints to inftigate other travellers, whofe 
longer refidcnce gives them better opportunities, to examine a fubject of fo much im¬ 
portance to the bottom. 

The eftimation on which the prefent land-tax is collected is fo old as J394; ofcourfe 
it can bear no proportion with the value or with the produce of the land ; whatever im¬ 
provements are made, the tax remains the fame; much of it has been bought off in 

payments 
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payments made by proprietors, who have paid at different periods cerain W, to bo 

1 ° n r ?“ ta ^ ; k lm S ular cireumftance, and which marks no incon- 
degiee of confidence m the government. That part of this lax which is paid 

!lfr, m T e5for r ° J ads ?, & 5- ^not thus redeemable; arid, without any breach of 
tmh, the tax has received additions ; it amounts to more than one-tenth of the net rent. 
A capitation from i § livre to 4 livres per head (the livre is 8 Jd, Engllfh). Every body 
pays this tax m the country, except children under three years of age: and all town/ 
except Florence, Pifa, Siena, and Leghorn, which are exempted, becaufe they pay 
entrees. ' Nothing is paid on cattle. Butchers in the country pay a tax of 1 f per pound 
(.ometning under {d. per pound English) ; in a diftrictof feven mites long bv four or 
hve broad, the butcher pays 5 co feudi per annum to the prince; as this tax implies a 
monopoly,-it is fo far a mifehievoug one; and even a countryman cannot kill his own ho^ 
without paying 5 livies or 6 livres it fold. Bakers pay none* CuItems on imports, 
and feme on exports, are paid at all the ports and frontiers; and the entries at the 
above-mentioned towns are on molt kinds of merchandize and objects ot corifumption* 
Houles pay a illx me on their rents. Stamped paper is ncceflary for many t rani actions, 

1 he transfer of land and houfeS, by fale or collateral lucceflion, pays 7 per cent* and le¬ 
gacies of money and marriage portions the fame—a very heavy and impolitic tax. There 
is a gabelle upon fait, which however the Grand Duke funk fix months ago from 4 to 

2 gras ; he at the fame time made Empoly the only emporium, but as that occafioned 
much expertce of carriage, he augmented the land-tax enough to pay the lofs, by felling 
it to the poor only at 2 gras ; the rich pay the fame, but with the addition of carriage* 
Tobacco was alfo a revenue, and with fait, paid 1 livre per head on all the population of 
the Dutchy, or one million. The entrees above-mentioned are not inconfiderable; a 
calf pays 6 livres ; a hog, 5 livres per one hundred pounds; grain nothing ; flour, 10 
foldi (there are 20 foldi in 1 livre) ; beans, % jC; a load of hay, of three thoufand pounds, 
4 livres; of flmw, under two thoufand pounds, 2 livres. Houfes are alfo fiibje&ed to 
an annual tax ; Florence pays 22,000 feudi a year to it: it may be fuppofed to be levied 
pretty ft rift ly, as the Grand Duke ordered all his palaces, the famous gallery, &c. to be 
valued, and he pays for them to the communities. What a wife and refined policy ; and 
how contrary to the exemptions known in England ! When the capitation was increafed 
in France, in a bad period, Louis XIV, ordered the Dauphin himfelf, and all the princes 
of the blood £0 be rated to it, that the nobility might not claim exemptions. Lotteries, 
to my great furprife, I found eftablHhed here* The domains of the fovereign were con- 
fiderable, It was always a part of the policy of Leopold, to fell all the farms that could 
be difpofed of advantageoufly ; he fold many ; but there are yet many not difpofed aL 
I found it a queftion at Florence, whether this were good policy or not ? A gentleman 
of confiderable ability contended agaiaft thefe fales, judging the pofleffion of land to be 
a good mode of railing a public revenue. The opinion 1 think ill founded ; if it be car¬ 
ried to any extent (and if capable of being fo, there is an end of the queftion), the lofs 
by fuch pofteflions mult he great : every eft ate is ill managed, and unprofitably, and 
ufually badly cultivated, in proportion to the extent* — And when this evil extends to fuch 
immenfe pofleilions, as are ncceflary to conftitute a public revenue, the inquiry is de¬ 
cided in a moment; and it muff on all hands be agreed, that there cannot be a more ex¬ 
pen five mode of fupporting the fovereign. 

From the preceding catalogue of taxes, which is very far from being complete, it mayea- 
fi\y be concluded, that Monf.de la Lande was not perfectly accurate in faying, “Le projet da 
nrQHvernemeni ejl de reduire toutes ks taxes dans la To/cane d un impSt unique? qui fe per - 
%vra far le produit net des terns” This is the old after tion of the memomiftes ; but if 
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it be the projeft of government, it is executed in a manner not at all analogous to fuch 
a fyftem ; for there is hardly a tax to be met with in Europe, which is not to be found 
in Tufcany. 1 was told, however, that the Grand Duke had formed an opinion, thaf 
fuch a fcheme would be beneficial if executed; but from his conduct, after a reign o 
twenty years, it is evident that bis good fenfe convinced nim that fuch a plan, whether 
good or bad in theory, is abfolutely impraaicable. Pie may have made it a fubjeft of 
converfation; but he was abundantly too prudent to venture on fo dangerous, and what 
would prove fo mil'chtcvous an experiment. 

The Grand Duke gave to all the communities, the power of taxation for roads, bridges, 
puhlic fchools, reparations of public buildings, falaries of fchool-mafters, &c. Among 
the long lift of taxes, however, there are no excites on manufactures, fuch as leather, 

paper, &c. t 

The whole revenue of the Grand Duke may be eftimated at one million of feudi, 
{ 5s. Sd* each,) paid by about a million of fouls, fpread over a thoufand lquare miles of 
territory, or 283,333b: this is the received opinion at Florence ; but there arereafons 
for believing it under the truth, and that, if every kind of revenue whatever were fairly 
brought to account, it would amount to 400,000b a year. At this fum the Tufcans 
mutt be considered amongft the lighteft taxed people in Europe; for they pay but 8s. 
a head, 'l ire people of England pay fix times as much. 

Modena. —The common calculation in the Modenefe is, that all taxes whatever equal 
one-fifth of the grofs produce of the land ; as the duties are various, fuch calculations 
muft neceffarily be liable to a good deal oi"error. In the cenfimento or cadajire of the 
Dutchy, ehates are valued at the half of their real worth, and the tax is laid at 1 per 
cent, annual payment of their fee ftmpie ; this amounts to 6s. in the pound land-tax; 
but it maybe fuppofed that the real payment does not amount to any thing To enormous 
as this. It appears by the cenfimento , that in the plain there are fixty-leven thoufand 
three hundred and feventy-eight pieces of land, and feven hundred and thirty-eight 
thoufand eight hundred and nine b'wlca. The total revenue of Modena at prefent 
amounts to 300,000 zeccbini, (142,000!.) 200,000 of which go to the Duke’s trea- 
fure, and 100,coo for rivers, roads, bridges, communities, &c. Among the taxes, 
many are heavy, and complained of; befide the land-tax above-mentioned, the general 
farms amount to 55,000 zcccbini : all corn muft be ground at the Duke’s mills, and 3 
fmh paid for each lack of three hundred pounds, of twelve ounces. There is a gabelk 
on fait: it fells white at 22 bol. the pound ; black 8 bol. Snuft is 1 paid the pound. 
They have ftamped paper for many iranfa&ions. Every horfe pays 20 bol. ; each ox, 
jo bol. theep a:; . hogs, 4 bol. : and if any perfon be abfent from the ftate for the term 
of a year, he pays an abfentee tax. Entries are paid by every thing that coines into the 
city; a load of wood, 20 bol ; a lack of wheat, 3 bol. ; a load of hay, 20 bol. ; of fag¬ 
gots, 2c bol. All m(?at, 4 bol. the pound. Wine, 14 livres the meafure, of twelve poids, 
each twenty-five pounds, of twelve ounces. Coftee, 4 piul per pound. The fale, &c. 
of land, pays 5 per cent. 

Parma. —The revenues of this dukedom are two-thirds of thofe of Modena. The 
land-tax is 5o f. the blotca (about 9d. an acre). The peafants pay a capitation ; this 
varies if they are enrolled or not as foldiers. A man pays 18 livres (each 2|d.) per 
annum, if not a foldier, but 3^ livres or 4 livres if enrolled. A woman, not the wife 
of a foldier, 15 livres. Thefe foldiers, or rather militia-men, pay alfo 14/. a month, as 
an exemption from iervice. He is enrolled for twenty-five years, after which he has 
the fame advantage. He pays alfo but half for his fait, 6 f. only the pound ; others 1 %f. 
A metayer, who is a foldier, pays all forts of taxes, about 60 livres. 
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Sect. III .—Of Tithe and Church Lands. 

Piedmont.— Throughout this principality tithe is an object of no account. I made 
inquiries concerning it every where: the great eft part of the lands pay none; and upon 
the reft it is fo light, as not to amount to more than from a twentieth to a fiftieth of the 

^ Milanese-—I n the country from Milan to Pavis, no tithe of any kind, but the 
career are fupported by foundations. In the village where I made inquiries into the 
dairy management,—the cure's has 21 ftara of rice, 12 flora of rye, 4 fa™ of wheat; 
three hundred pounds of the belt hay from one large farm; and he has lome othei little 
ftipends in nature ; the amount ftnall, and never paid as a tithe. 

At Mozzaia, the tithes, as every where elie, are Jo low as to be no object ; gram pay , 
but not on all laud ; it is confined to rhe lands antiently m culture f, for even the ancef- 
tors of thefe people were much too wife, to allow the church to tax them 10 iuch a (pint, 
as to take tithes of new improvements. Never did fuch a meafure enter their heads or 
h Jm ' The titheable lands are fmall diftriefts; are near to the villages that have been in 
cultivation many centuries ; and in Tome of thefe, tithe is not taken on all forts of corn; 
only on thofe forts antiently cultivated. The variations in this re.pefl are many; but 
button whatever it is taken, it never exceeds a fixteenth, ufually fjom one-feventeenth 
!o one-twen t i ct h ; and of fuch as are levied, the whole does not belong to the curee,m 
■ than one fourth - one-half to the canons of fome dtftant church, to which 
IS’; and one-fourth fold off to fome lay-lord, with a 1- 
milation to^epair the church. The variations are fo great, that no general rule holds, 
bur thev are every where fo light, that no complaints are heard of them. 

The church lands feized by the late Emperor in the Mdanefe , were of immenfe value 

From Pavia-to Plaifance, all was ill the hands of the monks; and the Count deBclg. fo 
I rom l avia to , . V 0 f t | ie Emperor, by which he makes a profit of 50,000 

Nres ir a e vear d he regime that was fei£d. Si the city of Milan only, amounted to 

ibofe s.cooiooo livres , and they fay in tha, city, .hat in the tvhole Auftnan monarchy, 

ita A,°r n ‘^™L 2 °mdSrouutTmoli of the Lodizan, tithe is fo very ineonfiderable, that 
At Codogno, and g ffion oi the gentlemen who were my informants, 

it is not worth mention J , * di £ ria p f Verona, mulberries pay no tithe; wheat one- 
State of \ ENcCt. _ - , • e m illet, &c. from one-fifteenth to one- 

twelfth ill fome places, m o - Li , ’ no more tliaii vetches, chick-peafe, 

if appears b S y a “ate meLVprinTOd at Venice *, Meadows pay a light 

She* becaufe they are taxed to AbomPaduaf wheat 

ITotewrr/iemhkTte a" rifle, at the will of the farmer: mulberries, (heep, and 

COWS, nothing. ^Botona .—Tithes are fo low throughout alt the Bolog- 

»i, CC tta TconW ^gefno &&&ao?y account of the very fmall payments .ha, are ye, 

, , Thev DaY one-tenth of the corn, and one-ninth of that one tenth for 

* Tithe in Sardinia is heavy, T y ^J * _ R ^ or i mcntc faUa Sardegna, tom. i, p. 14^ 

threlhing, and one-fifth of the one-wndi^ ^ ^ untkr the year 1147, he g wfnalemnief fro- 

f A remarkable paffage i«t> ^ co l tma t), tom. v. p. 459-' 

8vo. 1789, tom if P- * 97 - made 
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made to the church ; every one allured me that they were next to nothing ; but that in 
the Ferrarefe they are high* 

Tuscany.— In many of the countries of Europe* the feizure of e(fates and effects of 
the jefuits was a rapacious aft, to the profit of the Prince or State ; in Tufcany it was 
converted to a more ufeful purpofe. The Grand Duke fet afide thefe revenues for 
forming a fund called the 41 Ecclefiaftical Patrimony,” under the management of a new 
tribunal, thatfhould enable him gradually to abolifh tithes. This great reform, equally 
beneficial to every dal's of the people, has been in execution for many years: as fad as* 
the prefeiit incumbents of the livings die, tithes are abolifhed for ever; their fticceffors 
enter into pofleffion of moderate falaries, payable cut of thofe funds, or railed by an 
addition to the land-tax ; and thus an iinppft, of all others the mod niifchievous, is 
fpeedily exiinguifhing, and the agriculture of Tufcany improving in confluence ; pro- 
porrionably to fuch extinction of its former burthens. Many monafteries have been alfo 
fupprefled, and their revenues applied, in fome cafes, to the fame ufe; but this has 
not been attended with eftefts equally good ; the lands are not equally well cultivated ; 
nor do they yield the fame revenue as formerly ; for the farms of the monks *were in 
the bell: order, admiaiftered by themfelves, and every thing carefully attended to. This 
was not the cafe, however, with convents of women, who being obliged to employ de¬ 
puties, their eftates were not equally well managed. 

A propofition was lately made by the court to fell all the glebes belonging to the liv¬ 
ings, and to add to the falaries of the curses in lieu of them; but at a public meeting of the 
Academia di Georgofili, Sig. Paoletti, a cure in the neighbourhood of Florence, a practi¬ 
cal farmer, and author of fome excellent treatifes on the art, made a fpeech fo pointedly 
againft the fcheme, fraught with fo much good fenfe, and delivered with fo much elo¬ 
quence, that the plan was immediately dropped, and refumed no more; this was equally 
to the honour of Paoletti and of Leopold. When good fenfe is on the throne, fubjefts 
need not fear to fpeak it. 

I he lightncfsoi the old tithes may be eftimated by the payment which forty farms at 
Villamagna yield to the fame Sig. Paoletti the cure^ which is 40 fcudi (each 5s. 8d.), and 
this is only for his life, to his fuccefior nothing in this kind will be paid. Having men¬ 
tioned Sig. Paoletti, and much to his honour, I muff give another anecdote of him, not 
lefs to his credit; after his Sunday’s fermon, it has long been his practice to offer to his 
audience fome inftruftions in agriculture, which they are at liberty to llften to or abfent 
themfelves, as they pleafe. For this praftice, which deferved every commendation, Sis 
archbifhop reproved him. He replied, that he neglected no duty by offering fuch in- 
flruction, and his congregation could not fuffer, but"might profit, and innocently too, by 
what they heard. A fovereign that receives fo much merited praife as the great Leo¬ 
pold, can well afford to hear of his faults; fir ft, why did he not reprove this prelate for his 
conduft, and by fo doing encourage an attention to agriculture in the clergy ? Secondly, 
why did he not reward a good farmer, and worthy pried, and excellent writer, with 
fomething better than this little rectory ? Talents and merit in an inferior fuuation, 
which might be better exerted, are a reproach, not to the poffeflbr, but to the prince. 

The Grand Duke took the adimmft ration of the lands belonging to hofpitals and the 
poor, into his own hands alfo ; but the effeft of this has not, in the opinion of fome per¬ 
sons, been equally beneficial; the poor remain as they were, but the revenue gone; this, 
in the diocefe of Florence only, amounted, it is faid, to three or four millions of fcudix 
if this be true, themifchief attending fuch revenues rnufl be enormous; and taking them 
away, provided the really ujeful hofpitals be fupponed, w'hich is the cafe, mail be bene¬ 
ficial. Too many and great eftablifh meats of this nature nurfe up idleoefs, and create. 
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by dependency and expectation, the evils they are defigned to cure. Poverty always 
abounds in proportion to fuch funds j fo that if the fund were doubled, the mifery it is 
meant to prevent would be doubled alfo. Jsfo poor in the world are found at their eafe 
by means of hofpitals and gratuitous charities; it is an induftry fo heady and regular as 
to preclude all other dependence, that can alone place them in fuch a fituation, as I have 
endeavoured to fiiew in my remarks on France. 

T he patrimony of almofl: all the pariihes in Tufcany, confifls in lands afllgned them: 
the rector is adminiftrator and guardian of them; and both by law and his oath on in¬ 
duction, he is ftrictly obliged to maintain and fopport them, and alfo to manure them, 
and to increafe the produce *. 

Dutcby of Modena. —No tithe here; a voluntary gift only to the fub cure. The 
ecclefiaflical lands have been largely feized here, as well as every where elfe in Italy; but 
the Duke gave them to the towns, to affift them in the expence of the municipal ad- 
mini ff ration. 

Dutch’/ of Parma. —No real tithe ; the payments in lieu very fmall, and not pro¬ 
portioned to the crop; a farm pays a ftajo of wheat (about eighty-eight pounds Eng¬ 
lish), two parcels of raifms, and twenty faggots, between the two curees. 

Upon this detail of the tithe paid in Lombardy, &c. one obfervation ftrongly im- 
preffes itfelf, that the patrimony of the church is, under every government in Italy, con- 
fidered as the property of the State, and feized or aligned accordingly. It highly merits 
attention, that in the free countries of Holland and Switzerland, (exempt at leaf!: from 
the defpotiftn of a fingle perfon,) the fame principal has been adopted; with what reafon 
therefore can thefirft National Afiembly of France be reproached as guilty of a lingular 
outrage, for doing that which every neighbour they have (England and Spain only ex¬ 
cepted ) had done before them ; and which may poffibly, in a better mode, be followed in 
every country in Europe ? They have in Italy rid themfelves of tithes, though not half, 
perhaps not upon an average a third of the burthen they amount to in England, where 
their levy has been carried to a much greater height. If the Iegiflatureof that kingdom 
would give a due encouragement, they will remove fuch burthens gradually, and with 
wifdom. All I converfed with in Italy on the fubje£fc of tithes, expreffed amazement 
at the tithes we are fubject to, and fcarcely believed that there was a people left in 
Europe who paid fo much, obferving that nothing like it was to be found even in Spain 
itfelf. 

Sect. IV.— Of Manufactures and Commerce. 

Piedmont. —Two-thirds of the rice railed is exported : I met carts loaded with fills 
and rice on the great road to France; and demanding afterwards concerning this trade, 
I was informed that the coft of carriage was 30 f. per rubbio, to Lyons or Geneva, and 
3 Iivres to Paris. The following are the principal exports : 


XJnwrougnt filk, 
Damalk, &c. 
Rice, *— 

Hemp, 

Cattle, — 


Livres. 

17^000,000 
joey OO 
3,5: 0,000 

1 *500*000 

2 0,000 


24,50a 


OOO 


* Paoletti Ptnfierifopral*jfgrkQiiwra> 8 va. Firenze, IyBg* p. 50* 2d edit. 


Oil 
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Oil and wine from Nice, walnut-oil, cobalt, lead, and copper ore, add fomething, 
France commonly takes to,oqo,o:o livresin filk, and England 5,000,000 hyres of the 
fined fort. The balance of trade is generally fuppoled to be about 500,000 kvres 
aeainft Piedmont; but all luppofitions of this fort are very conjectural; fuch a country 
could not long continue to pay fuch a balance, and confequermy theie cannot be any 
fuch. By another account, wheat exported is 200,000. lacks at 5 cymena ; 5000 lacks 
of rice, at 3 cymena ; hemp, 5000 quintals; and 10,000 head of oxen. 

Turin .--The Englilh woqllen manufacturers having fworn at the bar oF the Houfe of 
Lords, that the French camblets made of Englilh wool, rivalled the Englilh camblets in 
the Italian markets, and even underfold them, I had previoufly determined to make in¬ 
quiries into the truth oF this affertion. 1 was at Turin introduced to Sig. Vina tier, a con- 
fiderable fhopkeeper, who fold both. His account of the French and Englilh camblets 
was this; that the Englilh are much better executed, better wrought; and more beauti¬ 
ful, but that the French are II rongelt. I defired to know which were the cheapeil. 
The Englilh he faid, being much the narrower, it was a matter of calculation, but he fup- 
pofed the confumers thought the Englilh cheapelf, as where he fold one French, lie fold 
at lead twenty five Englilh. He Ihewed me various pieces of both, and faid, that the 
above circumlfances were applicable both to (fulls mixed of wool and iilk, and alio thole 
of wool only. I alked him then concerning cloths: he faid, t^e Englilh ordinary cloths 
were much better than the French, but that the I reach fine cloths were bettei than the 
Englilh. Thefe inquiries brought me acquainted with an Italian dealer, or merchant, as 
he?s called, in hardware, who informed me, that he was at Birmingham in 1786 and 
1789, and that he found a fenfible diminution of price; and that the prices of Englilh 
hardware have fallen for fome years pall; and that, for thefe lait thiee ot four years, the 
trade in them to Italy has increafed conitderably. He has not only bought, but ex¬ 
amined with care, the fine works in fteel at Paris, but they are not equal to the Englilh; 
that the French have not the art of hardening their Heel, or, if hardened, of not working 
it; for the Englilh goods are much harder and better polifhed, confequently are not 
equally fubjeft to ruft. 

Milanese.— In the fifteenth century, the trade of this country was confiderable. In 
1423, the territory of Milan paid to the Venetians: 


Milan, 

Monza, 

Como, 


Ducats, 

900,000 


Alexandria, 

Tortona and Novara. 
Pavia, 

Cremona, 

Bergamo, 

Parma, 

Piacenza, 


52,000 
104,000 
52,000 
104,000 
104,000 
10_j ,000 
78,000 
104,400 
52,000 




And 
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And they fent to Venice, at the fame time, cloths to the following amount: 

Aleflandria, Tortona,and Novara, at 15 ducats, 

Pavia, at 15 ducats, 

Milan, at 30 ditto, - 

Como, at 15 ditto, 

Monza, at 15 ditto, 

Brefcia, at 15 ditto, 

Bergamo, at 7 ditto, 

Cremona, at 40J ditto, 

Parma, at 15 ditto. 


<539 


Cloths* 


Ducats. 

6,003 

— 

90,000 

3,000 

— 

45,000 

4,000 

— 

12 0,000 

12,000 

— 

180,000 

6,000 

— 

90,000 

5,000 

— 

75,000 

10,000 

— 

70,000 

40,000 

— 

170,000 

4,000 


60,000 

90,000 


900,000 



200,000 


* 

100,000 


Duties and warehoufes. 

Canvas, 

And at the fame time the Milanefe took from Venice annually : 

Cotton raw, 5000 miliari , 

Cotton fpun. 

Wool of Catalonia, 4000 miliari , 

French wool, - 
Gold and filk fabrics. 

Pepper, 

Soap, - 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Slaves, 

Sugar, 

Materials for embroidery. 

Dying woods. 

Indigo, &c. 

The produce of filk amounts to 9,000,000 livres ; nineteen-twentieths of which, at 

,e5 Count Vemjn his Storia di Milano , mentions that the Milanefe, only fixty miles by 
fiftv feeds 1,120,000 inhabitants ; and exports to the amount of 1,350*000 zeccbmt f, 
viz lilk i,oco,ooo; cheele and flax, more than 200,000 ; corn, 150 00 x <^he 
X'/being gs. 6d. the fum of - ,350,000 equals 641,200!.} But this is changed much; 
for the export of cheefe alone is calculated now at 9,200,000 livres, which is above 

woollen manuMure at this place is of great antiquity, and it is yet 
r /„kl ifc trade in filk is threat: they buy from Crema, Monti, Brianza, Ghiani 
d°Add' anti in general 'the coalnies of theVilLefe. this has give,, their filk trade a 
™ter repatat'Ju than it deferves, for their commerce ts more ex,entire than them 
nroduft They have been known to export filk to the amouht of near 3 °' > ' * 

C-avear Here alfo is a fabric of iron and fteel, of feme confideration in Italy ; but 
llone of thefe objefts are in a ftile to be interefting to thofe who have been at all conver- 

• Giutini, vol. xii. p. 362. t Verr, ‘ tom * L P* 2 J 6 * 


250,000 ducats* 
30,0 00 
120,000 

1 20,000 
250,000 
300*000 

2 j 0,000 

64,000 
Sc,ooo 
30,000 
g5,ooo 
30,000 
120,000 
50,000 * 
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fant with the fabrics of England, If however the manufactures of Bergamo are com¬ 
pared with thofe of the Milanefe* they will be found confiderable* 

Brefcia* —This is a very bufy places the city and the vicinity for fome miles abound 
with many fabrics, particularly of fire-arms, cutlery, and other works of iron. They 
have many filk and oil-mills, and fome paper fabrics .that iueeeed well. But their com¬ 
merce of all forts has declined ib much, as not to be compared at prefent to what it has 
been in former times. 

Verona* —Here is a woollen fabric that ftill maintains fome little ground, though the 
declenfion it has fullered is very great, I was allured, that twenty thoufand manufac¬ 
turers were once found in a fingte ftreet; this I fuppofe may be an exaggeration, but it 
at lead marks that it was once very great ; now there are not one thoufand in the whole 
city; in the time of its profperity they ufed chiefly their own wool, at prefent it is 
imported. 

In the Veronefe, they make one million of pounds of filk, of twelve ounces, and rice 
nearly to as great an amount. 

State of Venice.— Verona .— Many years paft the only great import of cambists 
was from Saxony, but after the war of 1758, the Englifh ones eftabliflied tfiemfelves, 
and there is now no comparlfori between the quantity of Englifli and French; of the 
latter very few, but the import of the former is confiderable, 

Vicenza. —They fell nine pieces of Englifli camblets to one of French. A woollen 
manufacture was eftabliflied here three years ago, under the direction of Thomas Mont- 
fort, an Englifhmati. It works up their own wool, and alfo Spaniflr Spinning a pound 
of fine wool 50/. and the women earn 1 $f m a day ; weavers 2 iivres. Count Vicen- 
tino has eftabliflied a fabric of earthen ware with a capital of' 9000 ducats ; Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood's forms (Originally however from Italy) are imitated throughout. A good plate, 
plain, isyl; ewer and bafon 12 Iivres; final! tea cup and faucer, quite plain 35/.; tea¬ 
pot 4 Iivres; vafe, eighteen inches high, with a feftoon and openings for flowers, 60 
livers. It meets with no great fuccefs, and no encouragement from the government. 

Venice* —In the fifteenth century Venice employed three thoufand three hundred and 
forty-five fliips, great and final!, and forty-three thoufand Tailors *, The chief export 
at prefent is filk; the fecond, corn of all forts ; the third, raifins, currants, and wine, 
Glafs is yet a manufacture of fome eonfequence, though greatly fallen, even of late 
years, Tuyan for beads is, however, yet unrivalled. The glafs of Bohemia underfells 
from the great cheapnefs of wood, and poffibly from that of provifions, (my informant 
fpeaks,) not only the glafs of Venice, but that of Carniola alfo. The chief export from 
Venice of fabrics, is to the Levant; velvets and filks go there to feme amount. The 
trade of the whole Venetian territory does not employ above two hundred and fifty 
fhips of national bottoms. 

Ecclesiastical State.— Bologna* —All the filk of the Bolognefe is here made into 
crape and gauze; the crapes are, perhaps, the fineft in the world, price coniidered. 
The gauzes alfo are very beautiful; they meafure by the braccio of forty inches ; they 
fell at 26 to 36 baiocchi the braccio (10 bahcchi equal 6d. Englifli). White handker¬ 
chiefs are alfo made for 7 Iivres each* Crapes and gauges employ feven or eight thou¬ 
fand people. 

Tuscany. —Florence. woollen manufacture was among ft the greateft resources 

of the Florentines in the time of their republic. 

* Uagimanunte jul Commsrcio y ITc. della Tqfcam, 8vo, 1781, p. 21 ,—Maiino Sanudotra gfi Scrtilen liabci 
del Mur atari, tom. i u — Conte Carli ddk Monets tom. in. dif* 4. — Mehegaji Tableau de iHtjt. Modcr . tom. ii. 
epog, 7. 
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In 1239 the friars r.miliate came to Florence to improve the manufactory of woollen 
cloth. They made the finelt cloths of the age; the beft, of the wool of Spain and 
Portugal; the feconds, of that of England, France, Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, Barbary, 
Apulia, Romans, and Tufcany *. In 1336 there were at Florence more than two 
hundred fhops, in which woollens were manufactured, which made from ieventy to 
eighty thoufand pieces of cloth yearly, of the value of 1,200,000 ■zscchim; of which 
the third part remained in the country for labour ; and employed more than thirty 
thoufand fouls; and thirty years before that the number was much greater, even to 
one hundred thoufand pieces, but coarfer, and of only half the value, becaufe they did 
not receive, nor know how to work the wools of England. In 1460 they were aug¬ 
mented to two hundred and feverity-three, but the quality and quantity unknown t- 
From 1407 to 14S5 was the period of its greateft profperity. In 1450 Cofmo of 
Medieis was the greateft merchant in Europe. From the year 1365 to 1406 the Re¬ 
public of Florence, in wars only, expended 11,500,000 xeechmi |. 

I was allured at Florence, but I know not the authority, that i f. a week, on the 
wages of the woollen manufactures only, built the cathedral; and that at a (ingle fair, 
in die time of the Republic, woollen goods to the amount of 12,000,000 of crowns 
'* have been fold. 

Giuliano and Lorenzo de Medici fent into England Florentine manufacturers of 
wool, to exercife their trade, for the account of thofe princes to take advantage of the 
cneapnefs of wool on the fpot; from which circumftance the Florentine writer infers, 
that the Englifh thus gained the art of making cloth 

Thefe particulars, it muft be confeffed, are curious, but I muft draw one conclufion 
from them, which will militate confiderably with the ideas of thofe perfons, who infill 
that the only way of encouraging agriculture is to eftablifh great manufactures. Here 
were, for three centuries, fonie of the greateft fabrics, perhaps the greateft in Europe ; 
and Pifa flouriflied equally; and yet the eflablifhment and the fuccefs of a vaft com¬ 
merce, which gave the city immenfe riches, the figns of which are to be met with at 
this day in every part of it, had fo little effect on the agriculture of tufcany, that no 
perfon {killed in hufbandry can admit it to be well cultivated, and yet the improve¬ 
ments in the laft twenty years are, 1 am affured, very great. Here then is a linking 
proof, that the prodigious trade of the Xufcan towns had little 01 no^ eiteft in fecuiing 
a flourifhing agriculture to the country. Thefe great political queftions are not to be 
decided by eternal reafonings—it is by recurring to faffs alone mat Satisfaction can be 
gained. No wonder that the rich deep foils of Lombardy and Flanders have been well 
applied ; but the more ungrateful and fteril hills of L ufcany (at lead what I have leen 
of them) wild and unimproved. 

There is yet a woollen manufacture of fome confideration, and they make fine cloths 
of Vigonia wool; alfo hats, and various fabrics of filk. 

The export of woollens from Tufcany in 1757, was one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
fand pounds; and in 1761, it was one hundred and eighty thou rand pounds ||. 

Among the filk manufaftures, here are fome good, and pretty fatms, 18 pauls (the 
paul c -d.) the hraccio (about two feet Englifh), the width one bracmiawi inches. 

The'filk fpun in Tufcany in ten years, from 1/60 to 1709 mclufive, amounts to 
,,676,745 pounds; or per annum 167,674 i and in the firft fum is comprized two hun- 


* Raghnamente Soprn Tofcaua » p. 39. _ . , TT 

f f& p. from Giovanni Viliam, Francefco Ealducci, Giovanni daUz^an^Benedetto Ueu 

t Cri/hfam Lmdino Jtpvfogia dl Dante, § Ragmar&mt Sopra Tofcaw, p- 01, U lb P-‘* 3 * 
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dred and fixty-eight thoufand nine hundred and feventy-nine pounds of cocoons, bought 
of foreigners *. The fi!k manufacture amounts to a million of crowns (7 livres \o[ of 
Tufcany f). Of oii the export is about 100,000 barr'tls. The year following the edi£l 
of the free commerce of oil and grain, the export amounted to 600,000 fcudi Next to 
oil, hogs are the greateft export, to the amount of front twenty to thirty thoufand in 
a year. 

The average of the quantity of filk made in Tufcany, and regiftered in the tribunal 
of Florence, from 1769 to 1778, was one hundred and fixty-five thoufand one hun¬ 
dred and fixty-eight pounds; and the import of foreign ftlk, forty-eight thoufand four 
hundred and feventy pounds; together, two hundred and thirteen thoufand fix hundred 
and forty-nine pounds yearly §, 

Modena. —In 1771, the following were the exports of the Modenefe: 


Brandy 50,000 folds. 

Wine, 150,000 ditto. 

Oxen, 5*232 head. 

Cows, 3,068 ditto. 

Calves, one year, 500 ditto. 

Wethers and goats, 23,500 ditto. 

Hogs, 11,580 ditto. 

Pigs, 2 i ,900 ditto. 

Linen, hemp, facks, 2 tc. 1,800,000 bractio. 
Hogs falted, 1,900 poids. 

Poultry, - 

Hats of ft raw and chip, 

Ditto of woollen, 

Grofs fabrics of wool. 

Butter, - 

Hemp, fpnn or prepared, 13,900 poids. 
Wax, 

Silk, 77,6501b. ... 

Honey, - 

Cheefe, - . 

Chefnuts, ... 

Fruit, . • . 


Livwf* 

595.280 
428,222 

1,569,60° 

613.400 
69,150 

141,048 

347.280 

3 2 9 > l 4-5 

1,442,327 

24,479 

i 45 > 3 ° 8 

23,205 

83,362 

106,240 

348,000 

74.400 
3,897,312 

* 5 » 35 ° 

98,556 

17,440 

81,320 


10,472,766 


All thefe are by the regifters of the farms ; the contraband is to be added.—Ex¬ 
portation is now greater than in 1771. 

Parma. —The firft trade and export of the country is filk ; the next cattle and 
hogs. 

there is but one conclufion to be drawn from this detail of the commerce of Lom¬ 
bardy, namely, that eighteen-twentieths of it confift in the export of the produce of 
agriculture, and therefore ought rather to be efteemed a branch of that art, than of 
commerce, according to modern ideas ; and it is equally worthy of notice, that thug 

* Pmjieri Jp. Apol. p. 56. -J- Jb p. 57. 4 lb, p . 59. 

£ Raghnamntt $ o$ra Tofcanc f p* 161. 
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fub lifting by agriculture, and importing manufadures, thefe countries mu ft be ranked 
among the moft flouriflnng in the world, abounding with large and magnificent towns, 
decoiated m a manner that lets all compaction at defiance j the countrv every where 
cut by canals of navigation or irrigation; many of the roads fplendid ; an immenfe 
population ; and fuch public revenues, that if Italy were united under one head, lhe 
would be claffed among the fir ft powers in Europe. 

When it is confidered that alt this has been effeded generally under governments 
not the heft in Europe; when we farther refled, that England has for a century 
enjoyed the beft government that exifts, we Avail be forced to confefs, perhaps with 
aftonilhment, that Great Britain has not made confiderable advances in agriculture, and 
in the cultivation of her territory. The waftes of the three kingdoms are enormous, 
and far exceeding in proportional extent all that are to be found in Italy; while, of 
our cultivated diftrids, there are but a few provinces remarkable for their improve* 
ments. Whoever has viewed Italy with any degree of attention muft admit, that if a 
proportion of her territory, containing as many people as the three Britifli kingdoms, 
had for a century enjoyed as free a government, giving attention to what has been a 
principal objed, viz. agriculture, inftead of trade and manufadure, they would at this 
time have made alinoft every acre of their country a fertile garden ; and would have 
been in every refped a greater, richer, and more flonrifliing people than we can pof- 
fibly pretend to be. What they have done under their prefent governments juftifies 
this aflertion : we, bleffed with liberty, have little to exhibit of fuperiority. 

What a wafte of time to have fquandered a century of freedom, and laviflied a thou- 
fand millions fterling of public money *, in queftions of commerce ! He who confiders 
the rich inheritance of a hundred years of liberty, and the magnitude of thofe national 
improvements, which fuch immenfe fums would have effeded, will be inclined to do 
more than queftion the propriety of the political fyftem which has been adopted by the 
legiflature of this kingdom, that in the bofom of freedom, and commanding fuch fums, 
has not, in the agriculture of any part of her dominions, any thing to prefent which 
marks fuch expence, or fuch exertion, as the irrigation of Piedmont and the Milanefe. 

Sect. V.— Of Population. 

Milanese.- —In all Auftrian Lombardy there are 1,300,000 fouls. 

In 1748 the population was about 800,000 ; and in 1771 it was 1,130,000. The 
Milanefe contains 3000 fquare miles f. In 1732 there were 800,000 pertiebs unculti¬ 
vated ; in 1767 only 208,000. In a fquare mile, of fixty toa degree, there are in the 
Milanefe, 354 fouls. There are in the Dulchy 1 1,385,121 pertkbe , at 4868 pertiche 
in a fquare mile ; and there are in the ftate, exclufive of roads, lakes, rivers, &c. 2338 
fquare miles J, and 377 perfons per fquare mile, which is certainly very confiderable; 
and that my readers may have a clearer idea of this degree of population, I fliall remark, 
that to equal it, England fliould contain 27,636,362 fouls §. 

Venetian State.— Padouan. — In the whole diftrid of Padouan there were, in 
1760, 240,336 fouls: in 1781, there were 288,3005 increafe 47,914* There is pro¬ 
bably no corner of Europe, barbarous Turkey alone excepted, in which the people do 

* Sir 'John Sinclair's Hi fiery of the Public Revenue* vol* ii. p, 98. 

-J* Della Operc del S. Conte Carlin 17^4, tom. i. p. 132. -i): JJ* p. 319. 

4 %E 3 re miles each of 640 acres. 
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not increafe confiderabiy; we ought not therefore in England to take too much credit 
for that rapid augmentation which we experience. It is found under the worft govern* * 
ments as well as under the beft, but not equally. 

Vaiicc .—The population of the whole territory 2,500,000: of the city, between 
*43 all d 149,000, the Zuedecca included. 

In Friuli, ixi 1581, there were 196,541 ; and in the city of Udine 14,579. I 7J5> 

in Friuli 542,158, and in Udine 14,729 *. The population of all the States of Venice, 
by another authority, is made 2,830,000; that is 600,000 in Bergamo, Brefcia, ike.: 
in the relt of the Terra Firma 1,860,000 : in Dalmatia and Albania 250,000: in the 
Greek iflands 120,000 f. In the time of Gallo, who died in 1570, there were faid to 
be in the Brefcian about 700,000 fouls ; in 1764, there were 310,388 J. 

Tuscany. —The progreffive population of Florence is thus ihewn, by Sig. Laftri; 


*470 §, 

- 

- 

- 

40,323 

1622, 

- 

- 


76,023 

1660, 

* 

- 

* 

56,671 

*738, 

- 

m 

- 

77^35 

i ; 6 7 » 

- 

- 

- 

78,635(1 


The total population of the Dukedom, is calculated at about 1,000,000**. Two 
centuries ago, the population of the fields in the mountains, and on the fea-coaft, was 
little lefs than double what it is at prefent. And there is faid to have been the fame pro¬ 
portion in the cultivation and cattle ft* 

Mo den A. —State of the Dutchy in 17S1 1 

Ecclefiallics, - 8,306 

Infants, under fourteen years of age, - 50,291 

- 49 ) 5*6 

- 1 *5*464 

- 124,822 


Total 348,399 


Marriages, 2,901; births, 12,930; deaths, 10,933. Multiplying the births there¬ 
fore by 27, gives nearly the population; or the deaths by 41.—Of this total, the fol¬ 
lowing are in the mountain diftrids: 

Carrara, 

Mafia, 

Garfagnana 3 


Carry over 42,177 


11,070 


urns, ditto, 

Men, 

Women, 


* Gemellu yot. ii. p* 16* f Della Pm* utik Rifartmionedd Terrem, CSV San Mart mo , 4 to, p. 13. 
t Gallo Vlnh Gt$rnata t Brefcia* 1773, p. 413/ § Decima> tom. i. p. 232. 

(j RicerchsftiW dnticae Modenm Popola%wm ddla Gitta di Firenze f 410, 17-5, p. 121. Sig* Paoletti is a 
fenfible writer* and a good farmer, but he is of Dr. Price’s fchool, —“ I/amica popolazione^della Tofcana 
era certamente di gran lunga fupenorc a quella de T noilri tempi;**— from Boccacio, he makes 100,000 to 
die jtv Florence pf the plague 1*1 1348 ; yet, in little more than a century after, there was not half the num¬ 
ber in tire city ; be admits, however, that this is efageraio. Pen fieri Sopra fJzrkdlura* p f id. 

* f Iwre Me*zi PaohtlU p. 58. 

tt differt axiom fulla la Mohifilicazione del Befiiamc Toft am, Andreucci, 8vo. 2 7 7 3 1 p, 14, 

Vaxaac 3 
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Varano, 

Caftel Nuovo, 
Frignano, 
Monte fiorino, 
Mon tele. 


Brought forward, 42,177 
- - 629 

14,576 
19,526 

- - - J5>7 21 

- 19^94 


The reft in the plain. 


Total 112,323 


Piedmont. —Subjects in the King of Sardinia’s territories, 3,000,000. In Savoy, 
400,000, In Sardinia, 450,000. In Turin, in 1765, 78,807. In 1785, it was 8^,185. 
In 1785, births 3394; deaths 3537. 


Of the Poor. 

Milanese. — Milan .—‘Charitable foundations, in the city only, amount to 3,000,000 
Kvres (* 7,5001. fterling). In the great hofpital there are commonly from twelve to 
fifteen hundred fick : the effe£t is found to be exceedingly mii'chievous, for there are 
many that will not work, depending on thefe eftablifoments. 

Mo%?.ata -—The labourers here work in fummer thirteen hours. Breakfaft one hour, 
dinner two hours, merenda one hour, fupper one hour, fleep fix hours. They are not 
in a good fituation. I was not contented to take the general defer ip tion, but went early 
in a morning with the Marquis Vifconti a id Sig. Amoretti into feveral cabins, to fee 
and convevfe with them. In this village they are all little farmers ; I alked if there were 
a family in the parifo without a cow, and was anfwered exprefsly there was not one, 
for all have land. The pooreft we faw had two cows and twenty pertkhe ; for which 
fpace he paid five tnoggio of grain, one-third wheat, one-third rye, and one-third maize. 
Another for one hundred and forjty pertkhe paid 35 moggie, in thirds alfo. The poor 
never drink any thing but water, and are well contented if they can manage always to 
have bread or polenta; on Sunday they make a foup into .which goes perhaps, but not 
always, a little lar'd ; their children would not be reared if it were not for the cow. 
They are miferably clad, have in general no fhoes or ftockings, even in this rainy fea- 
fon of the year, when their feet are never dry; the other parts of their drefs very bad. 
Their furniture but ordinary, and looks much worfe from the hideous darknels from 
l'nioke that reigns throughout, yet every cabin has a chimney. They have tolerable 
kettles, and a little pewter, but the general afpect miferable. Fuel, in a country that, 
has neither forefts nor coal-pits, mutt be a matter of difficulty, though not in the 
mountains. They were heating their kettles with the ears of maize, with fome heath 
and broom. I11 the cold weather, during winter, they always live in the liable with 
their cattle, for warmth, till midnight or bed time. For day-labour they are paid 10/, 
a day in winter, and 12 f in fummer. For a houfe of two rooms, one over the 
other, the farmer of 20 pertkhe pays 24 livres a year; that is to lay, he works 
fo much out with his landlord, keeping the account, as in Ireland, with a tally, a fplit 
itick notched. They are not, upon the whole, in a fituation that would allow any 
to approve of the fyftem of the poor being occupiers of land j and are apparently io 
much more uneafy circmnfiances, than the day labourers in the rich watered plain, 
where all the land is in the hands of the great dairy farmers. I drew the fame con- 
clufion from the Hate of the poor in France-, thefe in the Milanefe ftrongly confirm 

ii the. 
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the doftrine, and unite in forming a perfect contrail with the fit nation of the poor in 
England, without land, but with great comforts. 

State of Venice, —The people appear in the diftrifts of Bergamo, Brefcia, Ve¬ 
rona, and Vicenza, to be in better circumftances than in the Padouan. And from 
thence to Venice there are ftill greater appearances of poverty : many very poor cot¬ 
tages, with the frnoke iffuing from holes in the walls. 

Ftilamgna* —The peafantry, a term which in all countries where the landlord is paid 
by a (hare of the produce, and not a money rent, includes the farmers, who are confe- 
quently poor, live here better than in districts more difhmt from the capital; they eat 
flefii once a week \ the common beverage is the fecond mafh, or wort of the wine j 
eat wheaten-bread, and are doathed pretty well. 


Sect. VI.— Of Prohibitions* 

Piedmont,— 1 he exportation of the cocoons of (ilk is prohibited ; and the effeft 
highly merits the attention of the politician who would be well informed, from prac¬ 
tice, of the principles of political oeconomy. It is a periihable commodity, and there¬ 
fore it is not at all likely that if the trade were free, the quantity lent out would be 
any thing confiderable \ yet, fuch is the pernicious effeft of every fpecies of monopoly 
upon the fale of the eartIVs produfts, that this prohibition finks the price 30 per cent. 
While the cocoons I ell in Piedmont at 24 Jivres the ruhbio , they are fmuggled to the 
Genoefe at 30 livres; which export takes place in confequence of the monopoly having 
funk the price. The objeft of the law is to preferve to the hit mills the profit of con¬ 
verting the filk to organzine ^ and for this objeft, fo paltry on comparifon with the inif* 
chief flowing from it, the land-owners are cheated in the price of their filk 30 per cent, ; 
the.State gains nothings the country gains nothing ; for not a fingle pound would be 
exported if the trade were free, as the motive for the export would then ceafe, by 
the price rifing: the only pofiible efteft is that of taking 30 per cent, on all the filk 
produced out of the pockets of the grower, and putting it into thofe of the manufac¬ 
turer. A real and unequivocal infamy, which reflects a fcandal on the government, 
for its ignorance in miflaking the means of effecting its defign, and for its injuftice in 
fleecing one clafs of men for the profit of another. I demanded why the Piedmontefe 
merchants could not give as good a price as the Genoefe. They certainly could give 
as good a price , but as they know they have the monopoly, and the feller no refource in an cx~ 
forf % they WiU have it at their ozvn price ; and if we do not give them this profit of 30 per 
cent * we cannot fell it at all. y> What an exaft tranfeript of the wool laws in England ! 

Another prohibition here not equally mifehievous, but equally contrary to juft princi¬ 
ples, is that of keeeping flieep in fummer any where in or near the plain of Piedmont; 
it is not eafy to underhand, whether the object of this law is that the (beep at that fea- 
fon fhall be kept in the mountains, or that they (hall not be kept in the plain* In 
winter they are allowed every where. The (hepherds buy the lafi growth of the mea¬ 
dows at 5 livres or 6 livres per giornata for them, and pay for fuch hay, as may be 
wanted in frofl or fnow. 

Corn from Sardinia is not allowed to be exported, but when the quantity is large, 
and then paying a heavy duty, yet this us the only commodity of the ifland ; and the 
execrable policy that governs it has rendered it one of the molt wretched deferts that is 
to be found in Europe * m On account of this duty they pay no land-tax f* No wonder 
that the authors of fuch a policy want to fell their inheritance ! 


* RiCiorammUdella S ‘ irdegna , tom. i. p. 3. 
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Milanese .—7 he export or cocoons are here alfo prohibited; and as it is rather 
more feverely fo than in Piedmont, the price is of courte fomething lower. The duty 
on the export of filk is 71/ per pound. 0 1 

Keeping fheep in the vale of the Milanefe, every where prohibited by government, 
from the notion that their bite is venomous to rich meadows. The fame in the Vero- 
ncfe ; and there is a defertation in the Verona Memoirs in favour of them. 

State of Venice..— Brefcia ,— The cultivation of the mountains is every where 
prohibited in this republic, left the turbid waters falling into the Lagunes, fhould fill 
up thofe channels, and unite Venice with the Terra Firm a. Mr. Profeffor Symonds 
has remarked the ill effects of cutting woods on the mountains, relative to the mifchief 
which rivers in ihat cafe do to the plains ; it is fufpeited in Italy, that there are other 
reafons alfo ; and they have obferved in the territory of Aqui, in Piedmont, that hail 
has done more mi]chief fmce the woods have been cut down in certain diflricts of the 
mountains, between the Genoefe territory and Monteferat *. 

Verona. —The export of wheat is prohibited when the price exceeds 24 livres the fact , 
of eleven pefi r of twenty-five pound; eleven pefi are two hundred and five pound En- 
glifh; and therefore 24 livres equals 26s. 6d. per quarter Englifh of four hundred and 
fifty-fix pounds; apparently a regulation that is meant as an abfolute prohibition. The 
export of maize aifo prohibited, when it reaches a certain price, proportioned to that 
of wheat. The export of cocoons and unfpun filfe prohibited. 

Vicenza and Padoua .—The export of cocoons prohibited. 

Venice .—The export of wool, from the Venetian territory, has been always prohibited. 
The export of wheat is prohibited, when the price arrives at 22 livres the faccho ; but 
fo much depends on the magiftrate, that there is no certainty, and confequently the 
trade crippled. The Jlajo, or Jlaro Veneziano of wheat, is one hundred and thirty- 
three pounds grqffo; four Jiari one mezzo. The fack of flour is two hundred and 
four pounds to two hundred and ten pounds f. The fack of wheat one hundred and 
thirty-two pounds grojfo J. As the Venetian pound is about one twentieth heavier than 
the Englilh, 22 livres the fack about equals, not exaitly, 56s. the Englifh quarter, but 
the ratio of the price is of little confeqnence, in laws, the execution of which depends 
on the will of the magiftrate §. Another prohibition, which marks the fhort and fal¬ 
lacious views of this government, on every objeit but that of their own power, is in the 
duration of leafes; no perfon is allowed to give a longer one than for three years; 
which is in fait to declare by law that no renter fhall cultivate his farm well. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. —The government of this country, in refpeit 
to taxes, is the mildeft perhaps in Europe ; but it lofes much of its merit by many pro¬ 
hibitions and reftriitions, which have taken place more or lefs throughout Italy. Silk 
cannot be fold in the country; it mu ft all be brought to the city. All wood, within 
eight miles of the fame place, is a fimilar monopoly; it can be carried no where elfe. 
The export of corn is always prohibited, and the regulation ftrictiy adhered to ; and 
it may be remarked that the price is never low ; the natural, and probably the univfrfal 
effeit of fuch a policy, mult be a high price inftead of that low one, which is the object 
of the State. 

Tuscany. —In the ftatesl have hitherto mentioned, to name prohibitions is to ex¬ 
emplify their mifchief in the conduit of all the governments, through whofe territories 

* J[feniQtre della $oc . Agrarify vol. i\\ p. 3, 

ratio della Pralien di Gcometria Peri A f 4to* Verona* 1751; 

;[■ De la LatulPs V oyage en Italic^ tom* vii, p. Si. 

$ On this point fee Mr, Profeftbr Symonds 1 excellent paper in the Amah of Agriculture, 

I have- - 
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I have yet palled ; but in Tufcany the talk is more agreeable—to give an account of 
prohibitions there* is to fhew the benefit of their reverfat, and of that fyflem of free¬ 
dom, which the late beneficent fovereign introduced. 

In 1775 an unlimited freedom in the export and import of com was eftablifhed. 

I he effect of this freedom in the commerce of com has been very great ; in the firfi: 
place, the price of cum has rifen eonfiderably, and has never for a moment been low; 
the rife has been fteady; famines and any great fcareity have been abfolutely avoided, 
but the augmentation of price on an average has been great, I was affured, on very 
refpcclabie authority, that landlords, upon a medium of the territory, have doubled 
their incomes, which is a prodigious inereafe* This vaft effect has not Bowed imme¬ 
diately from, the rife in the price of corn, but partly from an increafed cultivation in 
c mfequence of that price, and which would never have taken place without it. On the 1 
other hand, the c*n Turners feel a very great rife in the price of every article of their 
confumption ; and many of them have complained of this as a mo ft mifehievous erfefh 
1 was affured that thefe prices have been doubled. Such complaints can be juft only 
with refpeCl to idle confumers at fixed incomes; a penfion or an annuity is undoubtedly 
not I'o valuable now as it was before the free corn trade ; this is clear; but it is equally 
certain that landlords, and all the mercantile and induflrious clafTes profit greatly by 
the general rife : this fa£! is admitted, nor would ihe improvement of all the arts of 
indufiry, the fituatioo of the poor molt highly ameliorated, and the increafe of popu¬ 
lation allow it to be questioned. Before the free trade the average price was 51 patds 
(each 5^d.) per Jtajo* of fifty-four pounds ; now the average la g pauh. Here is a rife 
in the price of 40 per cent. Tbofe whole inlerefts, or whofe theories point that way, 
will contend that this mull be a mod pernicious evil, and that the confumers of corn 
mult fuffer greatly; it however happens, and well it deferves to be noted, that every 
branch of induftry, commercial and manufacturing, has ffourilhed more decidedly fines 
that period, than in any preceding one, fince the extinction of the Medici. This is 
•one of the greateft political experiments that has been made in Europe; it is an an- 
fwer to a thoufand theories; and ought to meet with the molt ftudious attention, from 
every legislator that would be thought enlightened. 

No body can exprefs himfelf better again ft the regulations in the com trade, than 
Paoletd :—^ Uno dei piu gravi e del pin folenni attentatiy che in qu.efto generejifia fatto , e 
ihe aurora, da ana gran parte del poUtici govern! fifrl all 9 or dine nai uralc e cer tamer in 
quelloy detle reftriziom e dei divieii nel commcrck de'grand Non ban comfciuto mojito U piu 
$rribile y U piu funejle quelks fortunate nazioni che no fernJlate infejlate, Le pejli , le guerre, 
kflragiy le proferizioni dovunque aprirono il teal r a a Ik loro t rage die non arrecarono mai 
/anti danni al gemre imam , quanto quejla arbiiraria poliiica 

It is remarked, by a very intelligent writer, that the early declenfion of Tufcan agri¬ 
culture, was c.aufed by the ill digefted and injurious laws of reftrifiUon and prohibition, 
in the beginning of the fixteenth century : the price of provifions was regulated, in or¬ 
der to feed manufacturers cheaply, not perceiving that the earth gave feanty fruits to poor 
cultivators; that exalting the arts by the deprefiion of agriculture, is preferring the 
ihadow to the body. Wool was wanted for the fabrics, yet no encouragement given to 
breeding fheep. Merchants and manufacturers compofing the legifiative body, whofe in- 
terefts were concentrated in Florence; all the other towns, and generally the country, 
were facrificed at the flirine of the capital: they made a monopoly of the Levant trade, 
and even of {hip-building; which had fuch pernicious confequences, that in 1480, they 

* /vert AJzzzij £cc. Jp * Jlpol * 1772, Eva, p 191, 
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were obliged to lay open the remnants of trades once flourifhing *. They {hewed the 
greateft eagernels to encourage the planting of mulberry-trees; yet knew fo little of 
the means of doing it, that they fubjeCted the fale of cocoons to a multitude of reftrictive 
regulations, and even fixed the price, and gave a monopoly of the purchafe f; and even 
the power of fixing the price of filk was, by the government, given to four dealers; and 
in 1698, the whole trade was fubjeCted to the price of one man; and fuch was the 
effect of thefe fine meafures, that a law was paffed forcing plantations of mulberries; 
four trees to every pair of oxen employed J. So utterly fubverfive of the intention will 
the prohibitory fyftem always 'prove 1 

By the edicts of 1775* 1779, and 1780, of the Grand Duke, a multitude of reftric- 
tions, on the fale of cocoons and wool, and on the fabric of both filks and woollens, 
were abolifhed. A free trade in corn, oil, cattle, and wool, was given § about the fame 
time; as well as the rights of commonage deftrcyed ||. By the edifl: of March 18, 1789, 
the plantation and manufacture of tobacco was made free; and, that the farmers of the 
revenue might not be injured, the benevolent fovereign declares he will buy all culti¬ 
vated on the ufual terms, till the expiration of the farmer's leafe ^[. 

I am very forry to add to the recital of fuch an enlightened fyftem, a conduct in other 
refpeCts borrowed entirely from the otdfcbool: the export of cocoons has been long pro¬ 
hibited ; and even that of fpun filk is not allowed. But what is much worfe than this, 
•the export of wool, about fix months ago, was forbidden, under the fhallow pretence 
of encouraging manufactures. Such a monopoly, againft the agriculture and improve¬ 
ment of the country, is direClly contrary to the general fpirit of the Grand Duke's Jaws. 
The fame arguments which plead in its favour, would prove equally in favour of prohi¬ 
bitions, and (hackles on the com trade; he has broken many monopolies: Why give 
anew one ? The molt plaufible plea for this is the example of England ; but does he 
know that of all the fabrics of that kingdom, this of wool is the leaft flourifhing; and pre- 
cifely by reafon of the manufacturers having the monopoly of the raw material, and 
thereby being enabled to fink the price 60, and even to 70 per cent, below the com¬ 
mon rates of Europe ? The total failure of this policy in England, which cheats the land of 
four millions a year, in order not to increafe, but to hurt the fabric, fhould plead power¬ 
fully againft fo pernicious an example. They Ihould know that the raw materials of 
ourmoff flourifhing fabrics are exportable; fome free, and others under low duties ; 
that wool is an exception to all the reft j and at the fame time, the manufacture 

that has made the leaft progrefs **. . , 

Modena. - The export of wool is prohibited *, wherever this is the cafe, it is not to 
be expected that any exertions can be made in improving the quality ; and accordingly 
we find that all the Modenefe is miferably bad. The meafore is intended as a gratifica¬ 
tion to the manufacture; and when that pofleffes the monopoly, the wool is fure to be 


* Rapionamente S&pra Tofcano * 68 - , r 0 r * , 

f Cofmo I. hrft allowed the export of cocoons, February 22 t 154-e; Ribject to a duty or i?/. the poand J 

ef one fort, and if. the other ; augmented fucceffivdy, and at laft fixed to 2 livrcs, 

t RagitotMntntc+V- 83. , A „ 

% Leggidci* Sep. T4, t 774; Dec* 2#. Alfa, Aug 24, and Dec, u, * 775 - 
|| March 7, and Apr 11,1778* 

cr Della Cohiva&hnc dd 'Tobacco* Laflru Firenze, Syo* 17^9, p 

* * Sec this point particularly explained in /tnnak of Agriculture, vol. x. p. 235, and m many other papers 
of that work Some of thefe memoirs were tranflated and publifhed in French, under the mk of Filature, 
commerce el prix da Laines en Angkterre, 8vo 1790; but fome of the belt papers, for inftance that above 
.alluded to, and others, were left out of the collection. 
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worthlefs ; which is the* cafe* here. They make in the mountains, fome coarfe things 
for the wear of the common people. 

Parma.—■ I here [is a fabric of earthen-ware at the city of Parma, to encourage which 
the import of all foreign ware is prohibited ; the effect is, that the manufacture is con¬ 
temptible, without an effort of improvement; it has the monopoly of the home con- 
iumption, which yields a great profit, and further nobody looks. It" was juftty obferved 
to me, that with Inch a favour no fiourifhing manufa&ure could ever arife at Parma, as 
the advantage of the monopoly was greater. The policy of prohibitions has every 
where the fame refit it. 

Sect. VII .—Of the Prices of Prchifions, 1789. 

hTitt. —Bread, 3/ (the Piedmontefe fd is the twentieth part of a livre,. or a fliilling,. 
and the pound is about one-tenth heavier than the Englifh.) Beef, 3/. 8 den. Mut- 
ton, 4/. Veal, 5/I Butter, laf, Cheefe, 1 \f Bread, laft winter, 1 piccoiin (one-- 
fixth of a>/) cheaper. At thefe prices of meat, weighing-meat added. 

Coni .—Bread 2f. 3 Jen. ; for the poor, 1 If. Beef, 3/. 2 den. 

Turin. —Bread, 3/ Veal, 5/ Butter, 9/ Cheefe, 9/ Brown bread,. 21/; for 
the poor, if. 8 Jen. Nobody but the poor eats beef or mutton. 

Milan. —Beef^ 1 if. Cow ditto, i of. (thefol the twentieth of the liv-re, which isyld.; 
the pound groffo is to that of England, by Pauflon,. as 1.559 ‘ s to 0.9264). Mut¬ 
ton, 10 if. Veal, 15/. Pork, 1 Sf. Butter, 35yd Cheefe,. Lodizan, 42/.’ 

Codogno. —Bread, 4 oz, if Beef, 1 if. per lb. Veal, \if. Butter, 22 f. 

Verona.— Bread, 5/ per lb. of 12 oz. (equal to J lb. Englifh). 20 Venetian fds-* 
equal to 0d, Englifli. 

Vicenza. —Beef, iAf. per lb. of 12 oz. gpoffo ; this ounce is to the Englifli, as 690 is 
to 4S0. Mutton, \ff. Veal, 16/ Pork, 17/ Butter, 30/: Cheefe, 32/; ditto of 
Lod:, 44/I Hams, 44^ Bread, by the ounce fotile (which is to the gratfo, as; 1 is . 
to if)* 6/1 

Padua. —Beef, i/\f. per lb. of 12 oz: groffo (which is to the Englifh pound, as 9966 
is to 9264. Paufton). Mutton, 12/ Veal i6f Pork, i6f. Butter, 32/ Cheefe, 24/. 

Venice. Beef, 15/ per lb groffo (to that of Englifh,. as 9758 is to 9264. PauctoiiS , 
Mutton, 139C Veal and pork, 1^ 

Ferrara . ~ Beef, 3! baiocchi (1 o to a paid of 6d.) per lb. of 12 oz. Mutton, 3 bam. 
Veal, 4 baioc. Batter, 9 bam. Cheefe; 8 baioc. 

Bologna. Bread, 2 baiocchi per lb. (to the pound Englifh, as 7360 is to 9264,. 
Paufton). Beef, 4 baioc. 2 quatrini. Mutton, 3 bake. 4 qmt. Veal, 5 baioc. 2 quat. 
Pork, 6 baioc. Butter, 10 baioc. \ and in winter, from 15 baioc. to to. baioc. 

Florence* The livre (of 8*d.)is 1 2 grazes^ or 20 foldi, the fol is 3 quatrini / and the 
pound is three-quarters Englifh. Bread, 8 quatrini per lb.. Meat in general, 7 i(\ 
Butter, if paid (thepaid 5|d. Englifh.) Cheefe, lof. J 

Modena.- Bread, the beft white, | paid per lb. (the paid Is 6d. Englifh ; and the 
pound is to ours, as 65.13 is to 9264, orfomething under twelve of our ounces). For 
the poor it is cheaper. Bread is thus dear, owing to the entrees. and gabel'te.-, a fackof 
flour, of 70 livres iells at 100 tivres. Beef, j 2- boiognmi per lb. Mutton, ^ of a pan 
or 10 bol. Veal, 13 bol. Pork, 14 boh Butter, 1 pauf. Cheefe, 40 bol. * 

Lanefbourg.—Fxe^ 4 f. for 18 oz. Meat of all forts, from -if to >x\f. for 12 oz 
Cheefe, from of. to $][. Butter, 6/. for 12 oz. 
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Piedmont. — Coni. —Rye, the eymena of 2 rubbio, or 50 lb. 3 liv. 

Chentale. —Wheat, the eymena of 451b. aver. 47, 3 livres 15/. In common, \ livres 
15/ Maize, 2 livres. . 

Turin. —Maize, 2 livres. Wheat, 3 livres 10 f. the eymsna of 50 lb. * Rye, 2 livres 
io f 

- Milan .—Wheat, 34 livres the moggio of 1401b. 28 oz. Oats, 15 livres. Maize, 
20 livres. Miglio, 1 3 livres. Rice, 44 livres. 

Coclogno. —Rice 5 livres the Jiara. Willow wood, 14 livres 6 braccio long and 3 brac- 
cio broad. Flax, ff. for 5 oz. ready for combing \-50f. perlb. 

Verona. —Wheat, the export prohibited when it exceeds 24 livres the fack (26s. fid. 
Englilh quarter). Maize, now 24 livres the fack, of 11 pefi, of 25 lb.; common price* 
from 20 livers to 23 livres ; has been fo low as 6 livres. 

Venice. —Wheat flour, 0 s/I per lb. Bergamafque maize, 24/I the quarter ole, of 6 lb. 
Common maize, zif. 

Bologna .—Wheat, the coi'ba , 24 pauls. Maize, 18 pauh. Oats, 12 pauls. Barley* 

16 pauh. Beans, 18 pauls. 

Florence. —W’heat, 9 pauls the Jlajo, which may in a rough way be called id. perlb.: 
this is 4s. gd. per Englilh bufhel, of 57 lb.; and 5s. per bulliel, of good wheat. Before 
the free corn trade, it was on an average, at 5I pauls. Beans, now 51 pauls to 7 pauls. 
Saggina (great millet), 4 pauls the Jlajo. Maize, from 4 pauls to 5 pauls. Barley, 
5 pauh. Oats, 4 pauh. French beans, 7 pauls. 

Wine, Fuel, Hay , Straw, (sfc. 

Nice.- —Wine, yf. the bottle. Charcoal, 24 f. per too lb. Wood, lyf, per 100 lb. 

Chentale .—Hay, from tj. to 8 f. the rubbio, of 25 lb. 

Turin. —Hay, 1 e /1 the rubbio , Straw, the fame. Wine of Brenta, 7 livres lof. the 
36 pints, each 4 lb.; for the poor, 4 livres. Wood, 12 livres the load, of 2co pieces, 

3 feet long. Charcoal, 121 /. the rubbio. Candles, from qf. to lof. Soap, jf. 
Lime, 5 \f. the rubbio. Bricks, 23 livres per thoufand. 

Milan .—Iron, the pound of 12 oz. $f. Charcoal, 100 lb. of 28 oz. 3 livres. Bricks, 
30 livres per thoufand. 

Mo-e.sL.ata. —Wine, common price, 10 livres of 12 livres the brenta , now 6 livres. 
Milan. —Hemp, ready for fpinning, 1 livre per lb. of 28 oz. Flax, ditto, 32 if. 
Oil, Iinfeed, perlb. of 28 oz. 2 6f. Walnuts, 1 livre. 

Verona. —Wood, $f. the pefo, of 25 lb. (18 lb. Englilh.) 

Vicetkea.— Candles, 20 if. ‘Soap, 20/. Dutch herrings, 3/ each. Iron, 11/ grcjfo. 
Charcoal, from 5 livres to 8 livres the 100 lb. Coals, from Venice, 41 livres the too lb. 
Wood, the carro , of 108 cubical feet, 22 livres ; of oppio, walnut, &c. the pieces the 
fize of a man’s arm. Sugar, from 2 $f to 35/i fotile. Coffee, 3 livres 6f Choco¬ 
late, 31 livres or 4 livres ; with vanilla, 6 livres or 7 livres. By the ounce grofb, which 
is to the ounce Englilh, as 6go is to 480, is weighed flefh, butter, cheefe, candle, foap, 
&c. By the ounce fotile, is weighed fugar, coflfee, drugs, rice, bread, 11 lk, &c. j it is as 1 
is to 1 i. 

Ferara, —Wine, 1 baioeca the bocalt. 

+ 03 Bologna.— 
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Bologna. — Wood, the load, 30 pauls. Faggots, 24 livres per two hundred. No coal. 
Charcoal, 11 paid the corba. Bottle of common wine, from 3 baioc. to 5 bake.: com¬ 
mon price of wine, from 20 pauls to 30 pauls the cork' of fixty bocals. Sugar, 2 pauls 
1 baioc. the pound. Coffee, 2 pauls 2 baioc. Of Moka, 3 pauls 5 baioc. Candles, 
8 baioc. Wax ditto, 8 pauls. A footman with a livery, 50 pauls a month. A man 
cook, from 20 to 40 zecchins. An Englifh gentleman’s table isferved, nine in the par¬ 
lour and live in the kitchen, by contraft, for 20 pauls a day. 

Florence. —To plough a ftiora of land, 3 livres. Hay, 4 pauls the one hundred pounds 
(about 2I. 15s. a ton). Straw, 3 pauls per one hundred pounds. Wine, 8 grazie the 
bottle. Charcoal, one hundred pounds, 4 pauls. Wood, the catafter of fix braccia 
long, one and a half broad, and two high, 28 livres. Rent of a poor man’s houfe, 
18 pauls. 

Modena.—W ood, 45 livres the load, of three braccia long, three high, and three 
broad. Wine, 40 livres the twelve peji. Candles, 20 bol. Soap, 15 boi 

Parma.—H ay, eighty pefi, 150 livres (the pefi twenty-five pounds, each three fourths 
of a pound Englilh, and the Iivre 2id. about il. 9s. per ton). 

Labour. 

Nice. —Summer, 3 of. (is. fid.) Carpenter and mafon, 40/i (2s.) 

Coni. —Summer, 14/ Winter, icyC (fid.) Mafon, 25/ 

Savigliano.- —Summer, 12 f. Winter, 1 of Farm fervants wages, about 100 livres, 
(5I.) a year, befide their food, which confifts of three pounds or four pounds of bread, 
according to the feafon, a foup maigre, a polenta (a maize pudding), &c. &c. During 
the fummer, they add cheefe and a little finall wine, with a fallad j and in harveft time 
a foup of good wine, which they call merendon t but they then work twelve hours a 
day. 

Turin. —Summer, 11 f. Mafon, 25/ Carpenter, 27/ 

Milan to Pavia .—Summer, 2 2 \f (8d.) Winter, 10/ (3 4d.) Manufacturers, 40/! 
Labourers pay 7 livres (at yd. Englifh) for a cottage, and a very little garden. 

Mozatta.— Summer, 12 f. Winter, ic f. 

Lodi, —Summer, oof. Winter, 12/. Harveft, 30 f. Mowing, 2 of. a day; a good 
hand mows five pertiche a day. 

Codogno. —Weavers, 2 of. 

Verona. —Summer, 30 f. (gd.) Winter, lof (6d.) 

Vicenza. —Summer, i6f Winter, \cf. Mowing, 30/; 

Padoua.— Summer, 25 and wine. Mowing, 2 livres (is.) a day: wheat, % livres 
ditto. Winter, 16/. 1 

Venice. —Summer, from 3 cf. to 4of Mafon, 4 livres : the loweft in the arfenal, 

3 livres a day. 

Ferrara.— Summer, 25 bakcchi (is. 3d.) Winter, 12 bake. 

Bologna.— Summer, 12 bake, and 2 bocali of wine, each three pounds four ounces. 
Winter, 10 baioc. (fid.) In harveft, to 20 baioc. Half a day, of four oxen and two 
men, 5 paoli (2s. 6d.) Manufacturers earn from 5 to 20 bake, a day.. The women 
that fpin hemp, 3 or 4 baioc. 

Florence.— In the filk mills of Florence, they are now (November) working by hand, 
for want of water. The men earn 3 pauh (is. 4 *d.) A girl of fifteen, 1 paid (5Id.) 
In the porcelaine fabrics of the Marchefe Ginori, common labour, 2 or 3 pauls. Painters, 
41 pauls. In fummer, 11 paid and food. In winter, 1 paul and ditto. To plough a 

ftiora. 
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Jiiora of land, 3 livres. Threlhing corn by the day, 1 Ilvre and food. Cutting corn, 
18 grazie and food. 

Modena. — Common labour, 1 paul and wine. Carpenter andmafon, 2 pauls. 
Parma.—P rinter's men, 3 pauh a day, ( i6|d.) 

Lanejbourg. .—Winter, iq f. and food. Summer, lof. and food. 

Poultry. 

Nice. —Turkey, 7 livres. Fowl, zof. Pigeon, 2 cf. Eggs, \if. the dozen. 
Turin.— 1 Turkey, 3 of. Fowl, i$f. Duck, 2$f. Goofe, Pigeon, \of. Eggs, 
the dozen, 8 f. 

Milan. —Turkey, i\f. per pound. Fowl, 2 of. Duck, 32/. Eggs, the dozen,' 26/. 
Capon, 1 $/. per pound. 

Bologna. —Turkey of about four pounds 3 4 pauls. Pair of capons, 30 baioechi. Eggs, 
1 baioc. each; in winter, : i baioc. Tame large pigeons, 24 baioc. the pair. Wild fmall 
pigeons, 12 baioc. Eels from 12 to 1 4 baioc. per pound. Tench, 10 baioc. per pound. 
Pike, from 12 to 15 baioc. Sturgeon, 5 or 6pauls per pound. 

Modena. —Capon, - paul. Fowl, 40 bol. Turkey, 4 livres. Duck, 4 livres. 
Twenty eggs, 23 bol. Pigeons, 1 paul the pair. 


Rife of Prices. 

Milan. —In 7^4, a decree of the Senate and Diet of Frankfort, canon four, that corn- 
fliould fell at the following prices, no regard to fcarcity and abundance: — Moggio of 
oats 1 denaro ; one of barley, 2 denari ; one of rye, 3 denari; one of wheat, 4 denariy 
proportion 1080 to 1. 

In 835, hogs, 20 denari. 

In 857, one pound of filver, lira, 20 folds of 12 denari ; one denaro, now at Milan, 
on companion of an antient denaro of half a paolo, was as 1 to go ; for 90 denari make 
half a paoL The value of filver now to that of antient times, as 1 to 12} therefore it is 
1 to 1080 *. 

In 975, un Jlajo di vino , 1 denajo ; un moggio di frumentOy 4 denaji ; un carro di legna , 
1 denajo , equal to 18 livres, at 1 to ic8o f. 

In 1152, rye and panic, 3 livres the moggio ; 1 denaro equal to 130; consequently 
3 livres is equal to 13 livres \ of . 10 den. \ 

In 1165, 5C0 hogs, each 6 folds; which now we mull call 65 livres each [|, Cart 
load of wood drawn by a pair of oxen, 12 denari ; equal now to 6£ livres. 

In 1272, 1 moggio of wheat, the common price \y foldi. Millet, 12 foldi ; and this 
to the money of the prefent time, is as a livre for a fol; that is, wheat 19 livres and 
millet 12 livres §. 

In 1315, 1 foldo for a mafs, equal to twenty now; 1 fiorino td or0 , 30 f. now 60 livres, 
as 1 to 40; the fiorino d’oro ancient, and the prefent zeccbtno the fame thing. From this 
t im e to the prefent, the proportion of the money of thofe times to the prefent,- is as 
1 to 4.^ 

In 1402, the fiorino 0 ducato d’oro, worth 42 foldi , equal to 16 livres 8 f at prefent **. 

Bologna —The prices of every thing are now at Bologna from <0 to 15 per cent, 
dearer than ten years ago; here attributed to the increal’ed plenty of money from a rife or 


-*■ Gtultm, Storm di Milano ^ vol. i, p. \ Ibid, vol* ii p- 

j| Ibid* vot vi. p. 332* § Ibid , vol* viii, p. 254. % Ibid* vol. x, p- 8 j* 


Mich vol. v, p, 527* 
** Ibid* vol. xii, p- 63- 
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the price of the products of the country, hemp and filk felling much higher, i wenty 
years ago hemp was at 30 pauls, new at 50. And inTufcany the prices of every thing 
.doubled frnce the free corn trade. 

It is worthy of the reader's obfervation, that the general prices of provifions and or 
living, as it may properly be called* have rifen perhaps as much in Italy as in any coun¬ 
try in Europe; certainly more than in England, as I could fhew by many details ii they 
were confident with the brevity of a traveller, A fact of lo much importance would 
admit of many reflections; but I flialJ obferve only, that this fign of national prosperity 
(and I believe it to be one), is not at all confined to the countries in the pofleffioii oi 
extenfive manufactures and a great trade, fince we find it in thofe that have none. 

I {hall not enlarge upon it, but barely hint that the pofiefTor of a landed ^fbite *n 
Lombardy haslraifed his rents to the full as much in the lad ten, twenty, thirty, or 
forty years, as his brother-landlord has in England, who has blefied himfelf with the 
notion that manufactures and commerce have done more for him, than for any other 
fnnilar clafs in Europe. It is very common in the Englifli parliament, to hear the de¬ 
puties of our tradefmen expatiate on what the immenfe manufactures and commerce Ol 
England have done for the landed interest* One fact is worth an hundred alter tions : 
go to the countries that pofFefs neither fabrics nor commerce, and you will find as great 
a rife perhaps in the fame period* 


SPAIN 

Cultivation^ tffr. 

'THE vale of Aran* is richly cultivated, and without any fallows. Follow the Gar- 
Vonne, which is already a fine river, but very rapid : on it they float many trees to their 
law-mills, to cut into boards ; we faw feveral at work. The vale is narrow, but the 
hills to the left are cultivated high up. No fallows. They have little wheat, but a 
great deal of rye; and much better barley than in the French mountains* Infiead of 
fallows, they have maize and millet; and many more potatoes than in the rrench 
mountains. Haricots (French beans) alfo, and a little hemp. Saw two fields of 
vetches and fquare peafe, The finall potatoes they give to their pigs, which do very 
well on them; and the leaves to their cows ; but afiert that they refufe the roots* 
Buck-wheat alfo takes the place pf fallow, many crops of it were good, and feme as fine 
as pofllble. 

The whole valley of Aran is highly peopled; it is eight hours long? or about rorty 
miles Englifh, and has in it thirty-two villages. Every one cultivates his own land. A 
journal of meadow fells in the valley for 800 livres irrigated, but by no means fo well 
ns in the French mountains, nearly an arpent of Paris, which is fometfeing more than an 
Engtifh acre. The lower arable lands are fold for joo livres or 600 livres; the fides 
of the shills proportionably; and the higher lands not more than 100 livres. Their 
crops of all forts vary from two and a half to three quarters Englifli the acre. Hay 
harvefl no where begun. 

* The route in which thefc obfervattarta were made, is marked ia the journal inferred m the firft volume; 
alfo the dates. 

The 
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The mountains belong as in the French Pyrennees, to the parifhes ; each inhabitant 
has a right to cut what wood he pleafes for fuel and repairs, in the woods afligned for 
that pnrpofe; others are let by leafe at public auttion for the benefit of the parifh, the 
trees- to be cut being marked j and in general the police of their woods is better- than 
on the French fide ; when woods are cut they are preferved for the next growth. 

Have f'eavee any oxen; what few they kill they fait for winter. Taxes are light; the 
whole which a confiderable town is afieiled at being only 2700 livres, which they pay 
by the rent of their woods and pallures let: but if calculated by tailles, houles, &c. and 
including every thing, the amount would be about 3 livres a-year, on a journal of 6od 
liv-res value. This is the proportion of an acre of land worth 3d. paying 3s. a year in 
lieu of land and all other taxes. 

Coming out of Veille, fee to the right ’fome of the mod floney land I have ever be¬ 
held, yet good hemp and buck wheat were growing on it. In the hedges many of the 
plants common to them in England. The failures on the mountains good quite to the 
fnow ; but'the low meadows not watered with the attention given them by the French 
in their Pyrennees. Pals fcveral of the thirty-two villages of the valley of Aran j popu¬ 
lation very great for they croud on each other; and this relults here from the divifion 
of property, and not from manufactures, which have more than once been fuppofed the 
only- origin of great population. 

Much millefolium here, and other plants common with us. Plough with bullocks ; 
all we faw pale reddifh or cream-coloured, and with horns. 

No wood at the top, but pafturage and rocks of micaceous fchiflus; met a great herd ' 
of dry cows and oxen cream-coloured. It is remarkable that a pale reddifh cream-colonr 
holds from Calais quite acrofs France hither, with very little variation. 

Flocks of fheep and a penn for oxen and cows—the latter milked for cheefe. Plough 
with oxen in yokes and bows as inEngland, and not yoked by the horns as in the fouth 
of France. Come to fallows (which is a point of worfe hufbandry than we have leen for 
fome time), manuring by affes loaded with bafkets, . The trees here (pines) are finer 
than on the French fidethey are all cut for the Touloufe market, being carried over 
the mountains and floated down the Garronne j from whence we may draw conclufions 
on the comparative demand of the two kingdoms. Land fells here from 400 livres to 
500 livres the journal. 

Come to the valley d’Efteredano, where wheat and rye are cut. Every ferap on the 
defeent is- cultivated j an ex ten five favage view of mountain, with patches of culture 
fcattered about the declivities: but fallows are found here. 

Pals Rudafe, on the top of a rocky mountain, come prefently to vines, figs, and 
fruit trees ; fnow in fight. As we defcend to the vale, every fpot is cultivated that is 
capable of being fo. 

Grafs the river to Realp ; about which place is much cultivation, as the mountains 
Hope more-gently than hitherto. Hedges of pomegranates in bloflbm. The town is 
long and has many fliops. Hemp is the great object in it j of this they make ropes, 
twine of all forts, bags, and have l'ome looms for converting it into cloth. Corn and 

hay all carried on panniers. _ 

Pafs Sort, a vale fpoiled by the river,;which exhibited the depredations of the Italian 
rivers, fo excellently described by my learned friend Mr. Prof. Syinonds. 

Hitherto, in Catalonia, we have feen nothing to confirm the character that has been 
given of it; fcarcely any thing has a tolerable appearance. It is much to be queltioned, 
from the intelligence, whether they have any fuch a thing as a farmer who rents land ; 
only patches of property $ no maize, and French beans very poor j fallows every where 
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on the hills, and yet the rye after them mrferable. Old vineyards of late quite neg- 
lefted, over-run with weeds, yet the grapes of a fize that (hew what the climate is j 
they are now as bigas peafe. In the towns every thing as bad ; all poor and miferable. 

Riling up the mountain, which is all of pudding Hone, we find it is all cut into ter¬ 
races, fupported by many walls, with rows of vines on them for muns, not wine, mul¬ 
berries, and olives: but here are fallows, and I thought 1 perceived traces of thefe hills 
having been formerly more cultivated than at prefent. 

Pafs Colagefe. Come to a regular vineyard, the rows twelve feet afunder, the inter¬ 
vals alternate fallow and com. The features of the country now begin to relax, the 
mountains are not fo high, and the vales are wider. The leaves of a good mulberry- 
tree fell for 44/ or 22th Englifh. 

Many walnut-trees full of fruit. Much is tithed by the church: fee much corn 
threlhing every wh^re. 

Crofs two pieces that had rye laft year, left now to weeds, and will be under rye again 
next year; an extraordinary courfe. Mulberry leaves never fold, but if fo, the price 
would be about 4I livres a tree. Cows all red. Land in the vale fells from 20I. to 
25 1 . Englifh the journal. The road leads up Monte Schia, the whole of which confifts 
of a white ftone, and argilaceous marl. Snow on the diftant mountains. 

Look back over a great prolpeft, but totally to the eye without wood. Crofs a hill 
to another great vale, where is much, and fome rich cultivation, as the hills are not 
fteep, bu> (loping. 

Pafs in fight of St. Roma, near it the road leads by a fmail round lake, but it is on very 
high grouud, no hills near it; it is faid to be very deep.* Here they were hoeing a bar¬ 
ley ftubble, juft ploughed, to form ridges, on which they fow French beans. This 
diflrift is called that of (hells : millet juft up ; pafs a large wafte almoft entirely covered 
with lavender; corn on a part of it j but after a crop, they leave it to weeds to recover 
again. Here alfo they pratftife the alternate hulbandry of one bed, or broad-ridge, 
corn, and another fallow. Plow with cream-coloured oxen. In breaking up the 
wades here, they cut the fpontaneous growth to dry, then pile it into heaps with the 
earth pared and placed on it; this is all burned j we faw heaps ready to be burned to 
the quantity of five hundred loads an acre; but the crops are wretched for many, miles, 
fcarcely the feed again. 

In our inquiries, meet with fome traces of what in France are called ?neiayers^ that is, 
a fort of farmers who cultivate the land for half the produce j the landlord taking one 
half, and the tenant the other. 

For two hours and a half, pafs a wafte mountain covered with (limbs, and fcattered 
with ever-green oaks, and lower down the evident remains of old terraces, which have 
once been cultivated, but now over-run with weeds. To Fulca j the ploughs here have 
all long beams, as in the fouth of France, which reach to the yokes of the oxen, and 
confequently they have no traices; two final! (ticks form the mould-board; they 
plough all flat. 

In this diftrift not one acre in an hundred cultivated, all rocks, fhrubs, and weeds, 
with patches of wretched oats on the mountain (ides. The road leads up one which is 
all of (tone, covered with rofemary, box, brambles, &c. At the top break at once on 
the view of a deep vale, or rather glen, at the bottom of which a muddy river has 
fpoiled the little laud which might have been cultivated. The hills are fteep, and all 
is cultivated there that could be fo, but the quantity very finall. 

Defcend into a very rich vale, and to the town of Paous. There we faw many per- 
fons winding filk, the cocoons were in warm water, and wound off by a well-contrived 
reel, fomething different from thofe ufed in France. 
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Prices.' —Bread, per pound, of twelve ounces. 

Mutton, 6 f. per pound, of forty-eight ounces. 

Pork, 15 f. per pound, of forty-eight ounces. 

Bottle of Tweet white wine, 5/. 

Bottle of fweet red wine, 2 f. 

Here they were threlhing, by driving mules around on a circular floor of earth, in 
the open air *, a girl drove three mules round, and four men attended for turning, mov¬ 
ing away the ftraw, and fupplying the floor with corn. Their crops are all brought 
home by mules or afies with panniers; met feveral; they each carried fix flieaves, equal 
to-twemy common Englilh ones; where roads are bad, this is the only way in which it 
can be done. 

Pafs a great waffe of argillaceous marl, in which are ftrata of talc: much of it a foft 
white rock ; the ftrata in fome places clear and tranfparent, fliining, break in thin flakes ; 
the country for many miles wafte, fo that there are not more, I guefs, than one acre in 
two hundred cultivated. 

More deferts for feveral miles. Some alternate fallow hufbandry between vines, and 
the crops fo contemptible, that they produce not more than the feed. Pafs fome vine¬ 
yards furrounded on every fide by deferts; no water, and yet the vines and grapes are 
of the molt beautiful luxuriance; from which I conclude, that immenfe trads of thefe 
wafte lands might be applied with equal profit, if there were men and capitals enough 
in‘the country. 

Meet a farmer, who pointed out to us a piece of land, containing exactly a Catalonia 
journal, from which it appeared to be pretty nearly the fame meafure as an Englilh acre. 
They ftack their corn by the threlhing floor, drive mules, &c. around upon it, and draw 
the ftraw, when cleared, with ropes by a mule to the ftack, in which it is depofited for 
winter ufe. 

To Beofca, moftly defert hills, but fome broad vales, which are cultivated; about that 
place many mulberries, vines, and corn, but all the laft gained by fallow. A fanner 
here pays a feigneur, who lives at Barcelona, 2000 livres a year for his farm, which is 
reckoned a large one. Through all this country, they colled from every wafte fpot 
amongft their cultivated lands flirubby wood and weeds, with which they burn heaps of 
clods and earth, and fpread the allies on the fallow as a manure for corn.. 

There feems every where to be inclofures fufficient for afeertaining diftind properties, 
but net for fecurity againft any fort of cattle. No where any wood to be feen, except 
fruit trees, olives, or ever-green oaks, which are almoft as fad as the olive; altogether 
nothing for beauty of iandfeape. The hills all rocks, and the vales vines, fcattered with 
thofe trees. Some new plantations of vines. Towards Toora, the country is much 
more cultivated ; the Tides of the hills covered with olives. The vale has many mulber¬ 
ries, and much tillage; and for fome miles paft there are many fcattered houfes, which 
has not been any where the cafe before: remarked one great improvement, which was 
a vineyard, with vetches fown in the alternate hulbandry between the rows, inftead of a 
fallow, to be followed by corn. 

Leave Calaff.—Crop and a fallow; fome vetches ; much cultivation; and better corn 
than we have in general met with ; fome fown in fquares, as if in chillers, but could 
not learn the fad. In fome parts many vetches, inftead of being fallow; they are 
planted by hand, and wheat fown after. The foil, a good adhefive loam, brown with 
a reddifh hue, better than the white land, which travelled with us fa long yefterday: 
molt of the com cut, 
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Great wafte, and mount a hill, from whence an extenfive view; all the country alike,, 
no wood ; and not one acre in ten cultivated. Pafs four or five cream-coloured bul¬ 
locks* and one or two blood-coloured. I note them, having feen fo few in fo many 
miles. * 

French beans* eighteen inches by twelve; a good deal of cultivation; but vafl: waftes, 
and country of a rocky, favage afpeft; many pines, but poor ones. Within four hours 
of Montferrat, vines at fix feet afunder, the firft we have feen planted in that manner, 
which fiiews the proprietor content with having, one product only on the ground* 

Waftes continue ; not one acre in a hundred cultivated. All broken country, and 
Scarcely any vales of breadth. 

At the bottom we came again to olives. .Meet two very fine cream-coloured oxen, 
which the owner fays would fell for abotitf eighteen guineas ; feeds them with ftraw, 
but gives oats or barley when they are worked ; they are in fuch good order, that the 
ftraw mud either be much more nourifhing than ours, or their work very light indeed* 
From the marks in the pine-trees* conjecture that they draw refm from them, 

Pafs Orevoteau, where is a hedge of aloes about four feet high- A gradual defeent 
for fome time on a wretched ftoney defert, of nothing but aromatic plants, thin, and 
fcattered with the difmal ever-green oaks, more dull and difagreeable, if poffible, than 
the olives. 

Near Efparagara, vines at five or fix feet, which cover the ground ; red loam, mixed 
with flones. This town is the firft manufacturing one we have met with, or which 
ieemed to be animated with any other induftry than that of cultivation. The fabric is 
woollen cloths and fluffs. Spinners earn 6/ a day, and food. Carders, 11 f. They 
have alfa many lace-makers, who earn 9 f a day, Thefe are Spanifli money ; their fot 
is fomething higher than the French, which is our halfpenny. 

Fallow dvery where, yet many of the ftubbles full of weeds* Com yet in the field* 
and poor* Some vines promifeuous, at four feet; fome in rows, at fix feet* Country 
difagreeable ; many beds of torrents, without a drop of water, and fhocldng to the eye. 
Apricots, plumbs, melons, &c* ripe, fold in the ftreets, from the open ground. A pair 
of very fine cream-coloured oxen, 24I Englifii: the amazement is, how they can be 
kept in fuch order, in a country fo arid and defect, and that has not a pound of hay 
in it. 

The country now is far more populous and better built: many vines and great culti¬ 
vation, but with fallows. The foil all a ftrong red loam ; a way cut through a 
vineyard of this foil, which fhewed it to be feven feet deep; at the bottom was a crop 
of fine hemp ; indeed the foil to the eye was as good at the bottom as on the fur face. 

They plough with mules abreaft, without a driver, having a line for reins, as in Eng¬ 
land; the beam of the plough is long enough to reach to the circular iron, about nine 
inches under the yoke, to which the mules are collared* The yokes are like thofe in 
which oxen are worked, only with collars inftead of bows. This method, which is very 
common in France alfo, has both its advantages and difadvantages; it will be a light 
draught, when the pitch of the beam is proportioned to the height of the mules, but 
If the fhare mu ft be raifed or lowered according to their height, it will be bad both for 
the land and the animals. To have the line of traction, from the draught to the 
body of the plough, is not quite correct, but it is much better than the common plough 
beams, made either too long or too fhort: in this cafe the length of the beams is ascer¬ 
tained ; but the chief origin and intention of it is cheapnefs. The mould-board of the 
plough here has no iron on it, and is fixed to the left fide ; the fhare is double, as if to 
work with a mould-board on either fide; this is a great fault; only one handle. It 
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did its work tolerably. The wheat in flieaves is yet in the field, but the Rubbles all 
ploughed, a narrow flip only left, on which the wheat remained: this Ihews good atten¬ 
tion to the fucceilion of crops. 

Prices of Provifions , £s*r. at Barcelona. 

_ Bread, 4 f. and a fraction per pound, of twelve ounces. 

Mutton, 2 <i\f. per pound, of thirty-fix ounces. 

Pork, 45/ per pound, of twelve ounces. 

That of the poor people very little lefs; but they buy the foldiers’ bread, which comes 
cheaper; they live very much on dock-fifli, &c. 

Hams fometimes 3 or 4 pefettos? or fliiUings, per pound, of twelve ounces. Wine, ef 
or $f. the bottle. 

Common day wages are 25/ French; fometimes rife to 33 f- y the very lowed, 22'/. 
Stocking weavers earn 3 %f 

Cream-coloured oxen in carts, their horns fawn od' to the length of fix inches, two 
yoked abreaft, and one mule before. A pair of good oxen fell at 25I. Englidi. Vale 
from a quarter to half a mile broad. 

All the corn in the country is left in the field till it is threlhed, and they fay it never 
takes hurt. A hill cut through, thirty feet deep, for the road, and walled on each fide. 
The fea clofe to us on the right all the way ; and the vale I fpeak of is between that and 
the hills : feme of them are fandy, and planted with vines, which yield per journal four 
charges, the charge feliing at 13 or 1 ^.pfattos, and a journal for 300 Spanifh livres; this 
is the journal, felling for 35I. 8s. qd., and producing about 2I. 14s., very inadequate to 
the value of the land ; there are great quantities of fruit trees of all forts. 

At Gremata; after which a vale for a mile and a half, or two miles, the foil fandy, 
and much cultivation. On the hills many vines. Some com without fallows ; it is all 
cut, but not carried, and the land all ploughed.'—Vines. 

A wheat bubble ploughed up, and the land fown with buck-wheat, which is now up. 

Part of a vale highly cultivated, but a great part wade, though on the fame level to 
the eye, but much fpoiled by a torrent, for a quarter of a mile broad ; it is entirely 
ruined, yet there is no water now, nor any channel, all being level; in fuch cafes as 
thefe, and indeed in mod others, indudry, united with good capitals, would remedy the 
evil. Eight men working a fandy field, by way of digging with an, indrument very 
common here, a fort of hoe, fixteen inches long, and nine broad, with a handle fo diort, 
that the body is bent very much in ufing it. Vale two or three miles broad, and unites 
■with an opening in the mountains. French beans often under maiz, but that crop 
much thinner, and nothing gotten by it. Some very fine orange-trees, near twenty feet 
high, large ftems, and thick round umbrageous heads. All this vale before Maturo is 
under a very fine cultivation. They have much lucern ; and an article of attention I 
had not before obferved, was, tubs made on purpofe for carrying the riddance of privies 
and urine to their fields. 

Hemp yields ten quintals the journal. Vineyards give three, four, and five charges 
of wine per journal, and fell for 200 or 300 Spanifh livres the journa l : other lands, not 
irrigated, from 100 to 150 livres. For above a league vines on land ; very little other 
cultivation; the vale is two miles broad ; lefts at 150 livres Spanihi the journal; on tne 
bills, and near the fea, vines ; mountains cultivated imperfectly almod to the top; but 
there is much wade. Houfes feattered every where. 

The cultivators are metayers , that is, they pay a portion of the crop mftead ot rent: 
the produce is divided into three parts; two for the farmer, and one for the landlord, 
in which cate the farmer is at every expence whatever. Some vineyards are let at fropi 
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15 to 40 pcfettos ; 1 have not met anywhere in France with vineyards let, for they arc 
all in the hands of the proprietors. Land in general lets from 15 livres to 35 livres. 

. Come to a great cultivated vale, but no water, or but little; maiz, fix inches to twa 
feet high, in fquares, on land from which the corn has been cleared; the account we 
received. I fufpeft the higheft to be previoufly fown in a bed, and tranfplanted as foon' 
as the land was ready to receive it-; millet alfo after corn ; the foil a rich black loam. 

Pafs Malgra. Vale two or three miles broad; vines and cultivation. A great deaf 
of fine maiz, called all over Catalonia Milks. 1 found the fame name for it afterwards 
in Languedoc, where they fpeak the fame language as the Catalans. Lets for 15 livres, 
one with another. Maiz is fown, grain by grain, after corn ; the foil a granite fund. 
A thick woodland, alt inclofed. Pomegranates make very fine thick hedges. Much 
wood and vines—no watering nor fallows—houfes fcattered every where—foil fandy,, 
but good- Very bad ploughing—cream-coloured oxen. Inclofures become Rill thicker.. 
Poplars planted over fome fields, and vines trained to them, and from one to another: 
reading-accounts of this- hufbandry in books;, I had* formed an-idea that it mufl be fm-i 
gularly beautiful to fee felloons of vinps hanging from tree to tree, but there is nothing 
either pleafing or fir iking in it* and the wine is never good for want of fun, and owing 
to its being dripped on by another plant, which robs it alfo of its nourifliment; corn is 
fown under them, which is damaged ftill more. Broad flat vale, formed of the ruins of 
granite. 

Pafs for feveral miles in a vale, where the country has different features. It is all 
inclofed—much oak—a few vines, trained up trees. Soil bad. Two poor bits of mea¬ 
dow I noted, for they were the firft I had feen bad in Spain. Many fields over-run with 
fpontaneous rubbifh. Maiz and haricots cultivated hare together, as in many other 
quarters. Some fcattered houfes. Much wafte on gentle hills that have vineyards on 
them, and would all yield that product ion, if planted. A-Hoping hill of granite fand, 
well cultivated. Vines* trained to oaks and poplars, with many fruit trees. The price 
of wheat here is 1 j or ifi pefittos > for the 3I quarterons, weighing five and a half quarters,. 
and each quarter twenty-fix pounds; this is one hundred and forty-three pounds of 
wheat, coding 15! pefettos , which will be 50s. the Eng lift quarter. Barley half the 
price. 

Come to a great wafte,. fpreading over many hills, for feveral miles; to northern 
eyes a moft extraordinary feene. It is a thicket of aromatic and beautiful flowering 
flirubs, with very little mixture of* any that are common with us. Large fpreading 
myrtles* three or four feet high, and covered with their fweet-feented flowers* jeffa- 
mines-, bays, and other fhrnbs* with which we crowd our Ihrubberies, are here worfe 
maifances than heath with us, for we faw neither fheep nor goats. Viewafteir this a 
large plain, bounded by mountains, and fcattered every where with houfes—a good 
deal of cultivated inclofure; but on -entering find much wafte in this plain. Vines 
now form hedges, and furround the fields. Come now to cattle, of which we have hi¬ 
therto feen very little; faw feveral final 1 flocks of fheep, moft of them entirely black, 
fome without horns, others with, and curling round the ears. All the oxen cream- 
coloured, except two, with the necks and end of their tails black ; all well made, and 
in fine order- Large breadth of corn, and fome fields left apparently to grafs. I fufpedt 
fallows. 

The country ftill thickly inclofed, fome pieces of*grafs, and a few of meadow, which 
are not burned, hot as the climate is. More cattle here than we have yet feen. They 
keep their fheep and hogs (all black) together*, and the girls, &c. who attend them fpin 
hemp. 

Pafs 
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jr and ™"y"f«for feme miles on gentle Dopes; the foil good, 

&ut covered nth aroma,c fcubs; no cattle feen in any of them. Level vale with 
much culture and much pafture : many large oaks on old double banks alfo tall no 
plam; all incloled, and like many parts of England, as maize and ,S"s are not her^ 
a thick woodland. In this part the foil is a deep, rich, brown, adhefive loam ; the com 
not earned, but the land ploughed and fown with French beans. They have peafe 
eans, maiz, hemp, &c. without watering, and, that circuraftance confidered, the crops 
are good. I he ploughs are drawn by cream-coloured oxen, guided by a line, and 
without a driver. Some meadows without water, with many quails. They are metayers 
paying the landlord one-third of the produce, bot not of pbang, which is for oxen; 
fbang is their name for ciover* and this the firft time we met with any information about 
it. It puzzled-us much to difcover what pbang could be; but I found by accident a 
plant or tnfohum chpejir and, ihewing it to a farmer,, found, by his defeription, that it 
was clover ( trjfohum fraten/e} beyond all doubt. They were now ploughing a wheat- 
nubble,,in order to low it directly with pbang,. Their culture of it is Angular, and very 
good-: it is mown for hay once in the fpring, yielding a fine crop; the land direfliy 
ploughed and planted with mongsi, which is their name for fallow-hoeing crops, fuch 
as French beans, millet, peafe, &c. This monget is kept very clean, and wheat fown 
after it, which is off foon enough for a fecond crop of. French beans, A courfe with- 
them is,. 

u Maiz.- 

2. - Wheat, and fown after with clover, 

3. Clover and French beans. 

4. Hemp and French beans. 

5. Wheat and'millet.- 


yines are here planted in efpaliers; fmall poles are laid on pegs driven into polls* 
which ftand at fix or eight feet afunder, and the vines trained to them; com is fown 
between the rows; good land, yet wafle join it. Many hedges are planted with the 
yellow-blofiomed prickly acacia, which anfwers perfectly well for that purpofe. 

Within four miles of Gerona hufbandry continues good. Trees have vines trained 
to them... Much cattle, mules, horfes, fheep, and hogs, kept in the ftubbles; fine 
cream-coloured oxen in-the ploughs. The foil'fine deep reddilh loam. Now reaping- 
a crop of Iquare peafe, three feet high, flout as lupines, with pods like that plant; all 
here an inclofed- woodland. Hemp fix feet high; and not watered. To the left of 
Gerona mountain beyond mountain,, branches of the Pyrenees, and very high, but 
feemingty a good deal of cultivation on-them. Fine rich deep foil in the vale before 
Gerona; the fame hufbandry r crops of com very fine,, not carried, thouglr all the 
land quite green: with- young, millet: this extreme confidence in the climate fhews clearly 
what it mu ft be. 

A journal of the vale land fells for two hundred Spaniffi livres, or 23I. 12s. 6d. and 
lets at 8 livres to 10 livres, that is, ib is. Englifh ; but none of it is irrigated. They 
do not tithe either lambs or- other live flock. 


Price of Prtrviftom at Gerona : 

Bread,-.-}/; per pound of. twelve ounces ; and excellent. 
Beef, 10/ 

Mutton, 6 f 

Pork, 8/. per pound of fixteen ounces.- 
Cheefe, 20/ per pound of twelve ounces.- 
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They have no mutton or beef, except what comes from France. 

The poor live chiefly on Vegetables and a little pork ; their labour 0.0f, a day. 

Leave Gerona.—Fine maiz, planted thin, with good cabbages under it: this is a 
fyftent which promifes well, but cabbages here are only for people, and not tor cattle. 
Three meafures and a half make a journal, and a pair of oxen plough three meafures 
a day; buy their oxen in the French mountains at a year old. Their hills are either 
wood or cultivation, but mixed with part rocky wafte. Crofs fome hills which con¬ 
tain a great deal of wafte, but fee a broad valley to the right; all inclofed and well 
cultivated ; to the eye rich; houfes Scattered. 

At Marenia, iron 4 f. or $/, per pound of fixteen ounces. The road up a hill; 
.twenty or thirty women giving it a winding direction, by levelling earth j on inquiry, 
find it is done by the communities, and that they earn nothing; hence it is by cor-vees. 
Enter a wood of cork-trees, many of them barked half way up; the texture of this tree 
is remarkable, it feems formed of layers of bark, one under another. 

The country now generally cultivated; the fields ploughed, but have had a crop. 
Some well-planted olives, ploughed under. All the corn we fee is wheat; as to barley, 
it was cut and threfhed the firlt week in June, and the land ploughed and fown with 
foniething elfe. 

From Gerona to Calderoles, three hours and a half, generally cultivated; but wattes 
Scattered, and mountains every where in fight. The courfe here is, 

1. Barley, left to weeds, &c. for catttle. 

2. Wheat and millet, or French beans. 

3. Oats or barley, and maiz for cattle. 

No fallow, or phang ; French beans are called phafols. 

Leaving Calderoles, the country all cultivated ; many olives, and under them vines j 
all well inclofed ; no wafte. 

Pal’s Bafera: a torrent has here deftroyed a vale half a mile broad ; pafs it by a ferry: 
Country now neither fo rich nor fo well cultivated, as on the other fide of that town. 
Maiz planted at fix feet, and two rows; French beans in the intervals; olives Scat¬ 
tered, but the maiz very poor under them. Country more poor and ftonev, yet but 
few waftes. Olives and many tall pines. Waftes with pines; the lea two miles to the 
right, and the ridge of mountains in the front, feeras to end abruptly at it. Many 
vineyards, and planted with olives; all under culture, and well inclofed with acacia 
hedges; feveral with ditches to them. 

The vale of Figuera bounded finely by the mountains; many olives and vines, and a 
good deal of corn, but neither foil nor cultivation equal to what have palled j the for¬ 
mer is more of a (lone brafti. Reach Figuera. 

The 21ft left Figuera, and breakfafted at Jonquieras. Enter the bottom of the 
mountains very foon ; pafs through many olive grounds; the trees are large, and Hand 
about fixteen feet al'under; foil good red loam, but ftoney ; no watering. A quart of oil, 
two and an half pounds of twelve ounces, fells, renal, for a pefetto. Olives bear o ■ ly 
every other year Our guide fays, he knows a tree in Arrag-m, which yields from 
fifty pounds to eighty pounds for a crop. In thefe twelve miles to Jonquieras, vines 
fcattered all the way on the hills; fome few olives ; many cork-trees, latterly : much cul¬ 
tivation, but a good deal of wafte alfo. French beans in rows, and ploug hed between 
' with oxen. Soil all the way a granite fand. 

T he firlt leading feature of the minutes is the immenfe quantity of mountains and 
other waftes, which are found in every part of Catalonia. We travelled about three 
■ ' 8 hundred 
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hundred? and forty miles through the province, and may conclude, from what we faw, 
without any danger of being deceived, that not one acre in an hundred is under any 
fort of cultivation ; in fuch grofs calculation one would take care to be within the truth, 
and if i faid not one in one hundred and fifty, I believe I fliould ftill be on the fafe fide of 
the affertion. When the faft is connected with the reputation which the province has of 
being, nest to Valentia, the bed cultivated, and, without exception, the mod induftrious 
in Spain, conclusions very unfavourable to the date and policy of that monarchy, mu ft 
necefiarily be drawn by every reader. The advantage of poffeflmg the fecond city of tile 
kingdom, a place of great trade, and containing one hundred and twenty thoufand 
fouls, is very confiderable, and tnuft have done much to bring the province even to its 
prefent fituation. At the fame time that thefe boundlefs wattes were offending the eye 
in every quarter, we could, in no part of Catalonia, condemn the people for want of 
induftry; on the contrary, they feem very well to merit the character they have gained : 
the activity which is feen through all the towns upon the coaft, and they are very nu¬ 
merous, and very populous, can hardly be greater in a country fubmitted to numerous 
feftival days by its religion : the fifhery in all thole places is confiderable, and attended 
to with an unabating fpirit. The women and children make lace; and wherever the 
foil is good, or water conducted, cultivation is in a high ftate of perfection, liven in the 
interior country, we law every where figns of much induftry; and, amidft a poverty 
which hurt our feelings, we generally faw fomething to convince us, that it was not the 
fault of the poor people that greater exertions were not made. Thofe interior parts 
depend entirely on their agriculture; and the height to which they climb the moun¬ 
tains in order to find a fpot tolerably level for cultivation, fhews that their minds and 
bodies are ready for laborious exertions, whenever there is a profpe|fc of enjoying the 
reward. "With I'o much induftry among the people to what are we to attribute the wafte 
ftate of their country ? The inquiries neceflary for a complete iuveftigation of fuch a 
queftion were not to be made by travellers : a longer refidence would have been ne~ 
celfary, but a few circumftances fliould be mentioned, which are probably conneded 
intimately with it. 

Firft, the poverty of the people in the interior country is ftriking; their towns old, 
ill built, dirty, and wretched; the people ill dreffed, and generally deficient in the 
wealth beft adapted to fuch a country, cattle: in the higher Pyrenees this is not fo 
much the cafe ; they have cattle, and are in every refped in a better condition, owing 
to the plenty which great commons give in a country of good pafturage, and where 
wood is in profulion. The number of ftieep we faw in general was not the twentieth 
part of what the waftes, bad as they are for that animal, would maintain; and that of 
goats fo finall as to indicate the fame thing ftrongly. This poverty not being the effeft 
of a want of induftry, mult refu'lt from agovernment inattentive to their interefts, and, 
probably oppreflive; and from a total want of the higher claffes refuting amongft them. 
Till we came to the rich country near Barcelona, that is to fay, in about two hundred 
miles, we faw nothing that had the leaft refemblance to a gentleman’s country feat; 
thofe who have eftates let in it are abfent; thofe we heard of live at Barcelona ; and 
the whole country is thus abandoned to the very Ioweft claffes, and the wealth and in¬ 
telligence which might contribute to its improvement, diverted into diftant and very 
different channels ; this is a great misfortune to the people, and which will long con- 
tribute to keep things in their prefent ftate* To the fame caufe it is owing 9 that the 
roads, fo efl’ential in the improvement of a country, are left in a ftate which precludes 
the ufe of wheel-carriages ; which, with the unnavigable ftate of all the rivers, except for 
rafters of timber grofsly put together, cuts off that fyftem of reciprocal purchiue and 
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falc, that interior commerce, which is the belt a country can poffefs. Thefe are all© 
evils which the refidence of men of fortune is the molt likely to correft, and much 
above the power of peafants and mountaineers. With all thefe difadvantages there are 
Hill circumilances which make it furprifing that-more land is not cultivated. Vines and 
olives fucceed very well on the pooreft and molt arid foils; their growth and luxuriance 
in fpots furrounded on every fide with walles, and in foils not better, yield a conviction, 
which leaves 110 doubt, that the adjoining lands would, if planted, give a fimilar pro¬ 
duce, The profit of doing it will not be fufpected, if the revenue and value of culti¬ 
vated lands 011 comparifon with the waftes be confidered. Two points here force 
Themfelves on our notice; firft, the want of capital for -undertaking the work; 
and, fecondly, the wafte being in all probability in poflefiion of abfent landlords, 
who wilt not give fufficient encouragement to others to do what they negleCt doing 
themfelves. 

Where cultivation climbs up the mountain fides, it is by fmall proprietors, who pur- 
chafe of the communities of the pari flies the property of the land; wherever the foil is 
in hands that will fell juft the portion which is in the power of a man to buy, great ex¬ 
ertions are fure to be the confequence. There is no fpur to induftry fo great as the 
poflefiion of a piece of land, which, in a country where the means of fubfillence are 
contracted for want of more diffufive and more various employments, is the only com¬ 
fortable dependence of a man, who wiflies to be the father of a family. The parifh 
that will fell a wafte at a moderate price, will be almoft lure to fee it cultivated ; but the 
great lord, who rarely, or never, fells any of his property, unlefs ruin forces him to 
fell the whole, is equally fure of perpetuating the deferts, which are the di(grace of his 
country. He would let them, and perhaps -upon advantageous terms; but it demands 
confiderable capitals, and a very enlightened ftate of agriculture, for fpeculations of 
-that fort to take place; the only capitals, which can be found in Catalonia, for fuch a 
purpofe, are the hands of men willing to work; aided, perhaps, by fo me little favings, 
which have originated from the view of waftes that are to he purchafed. All that has 
been done, and it is much in fome diftriCts, is to be traced clearly to its origin. 

That thefe obfervations are juft, will be confirmed by the prices of all the neceffaries 
-of life in that province; they have nothing very cheap; every article of confumption is 
fomewhat dearer than in France; and it is more than once noted, that all the meat they 
cat comes from that .kingdom. Their mules are bred in France, and great imports of 
Cattle and fheep are .common. This is a direct premium upon every fpecies of rural 
induftry, and its not having operated greater improvements, muff be owing to the 
.caufes on which I -have touched. 

To cultivate -their waftes, to fpread irrigation wherever it is poftihle to carry it, are 
the two firft objects in Catalonian improvement; all others are inferior; they have, 
however, fome which ought not to be neglected. Their wine and oil are objefls of 
the greateft importance; for it is by thefe, probably, that all the lower waftes fhould 
be improved, which are not capable of irrigation; to improve tRe manufacture of thefe 
two articles, in fuch a manner as to increafe the demand for them, would be one great 
means of accelerating the cultivation wanted; they are both bad; the wine is thick, 
piuddy, and poifoned by the borachio j and the oil is generally rancid; both would 
©therwife be excellent; to remedy thefe defeats, and force thofe commodities, by their 
merit, into commerce, would tend powerfully to enrich the province; and to enrich it 
in the very beft method, by one, which would, at every ftep, accelerate its improvement. 
Wool is another commodity, which is of confiderable value, and might be produced in 
an infinitely greater quantity than at prefent, 

. ** The 
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The reader will not expe£l from a traveller, who throws his ideas on paper amidft 
the movements of a journey, that correct attention which leaves nothing untouched ; 
I attempt no more than to glance at fome prominent features, and to delineate them 
roughly ; to draw into one point of view, the conclufions which ought to be the objeft 
of ail ufefut travels, it would be neceffary to fee much more, to refide longer, and to 
travel with greater advantages than I poifeis. This little journey has been very far from 
affording fuch materials, but it has not to me been barren; it has removed manyfalfe 
ideas from my mind, which the writings of men, who have either been inattentive to, or 
ignorant of agriculture, had placed there, relative to this province; and I know better 
how to appreciate the praifes or condemnation which are given of this or other countries, 
in fimilar climates. 

There are many perfons who travel for enjoying the beauty of profpeft; and there 
are others, who feek for a refidence better adapted than their own, to their health or 
their fortune; to fuch I will add a few words:—To the taftc of a man that is fond of 
a country in a northern climate, there are few objefls more pleafmg to the eye, or 
more refrefhing to the imagination, than the natural landfcape fcenes of a well-cultivated 
and well-peopled country. Thefe have, in England, features that charm and inftruft. 
Inequalities of country, not too abrupt; woods that prefent rich mafles of fliade; rivers 
that offer the contrail of their filver bofoms, gliding gently through vales of conllant 
verdure, which are neither hurt by their rapidity, nor rendered marfhy by their fluggifh- 
nefs; inclofures which mark the value and the culture of the foil; and fcattered habitations 
of the poor clean and comfortable, mixed with the houfes of farmers, in a Hate of cafe 
and profperity ; and with the feats of gentlemen, who find fociety and liberal pleafures, 
without deferting the fields which give them their fupport, for the profufion and wade 
of a capital. No philofophical eye can view fuch a feene without pleafure, nor con¬ 
template it without inftrutiion. Such a feene is not to be met with in Catalo,nia ; the 
latitude which fpreads over their heads a clear expanfe of blue, which lightens up in 
their heavens a blazing fun, with rays of which we have no feelings, which bids the per¬ 
fumes of the eafl breathe over their wafles, and gives to their gardens a profufion of mofl 
delicious fruits, forbids it. Infinitely the greater part of the province is rock or moun¬ 
tain, without verdure, and without other wood, than ever-green oaks, olives, or pines; 
and no where, except in the Pyrenees, with any mafles of fhade that give effect to the 
profpeft. The only verdure in the country, tolerably durable, is that of the vineyards. 
Great wafles are covered with flirubs, which, however beautiful when detached, have 
very little effect in a general profpefl. To look for neat cottages, or good farm-houfes, 
is to look in vain ; and to find the landlords of the country you muft go to Barcelona 
and Madrid. The deficiency of verdure deflroys half the idea of rural beauty ; the eye, 
dazzled with the unvarying fplendor of the folar beams, and tired with wandering over 
arid heaths, aches for cooler and more quiet fcenes, and languilhes to repofe on the ver¬ 
dant mead. When watered, where alone there could be verdure, all is a crowded feene 
of trees, and corn, and hemp ; of glorious fertility, but forming the good feature of a 
landfcape only when looked down upon from an eminence immediately above it. 
Hence, I own, that in refpetl of beauty of profpefb, I muft prefer many parts of France, 
and more in England, infinitely to any thing I faw in Catalonia, a country whofe mofl 
Unking features are its rocks. 

I take the climate to be equal to any thing that is known in the world ; I was there 
in the hotteft feafon of the year, and travelling twelve and fourteen hours a day, yet 
bore it without any fuch oppreftion as could give an idea of its ever being infupportable; 
and both men and women flood their field bufmefs through the day, except two hours, 
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which they take for repofe, Suppofing, however* that July and Align ft are eftearned 
much too hot, fliil the reft of the year iimft* from every circimiflance we heard, be de¬ 
licious—they fpoke with rapture of the pleafantnefs of the month of May ; and no doubt 
but the winter muft be a charming feafon, where fuch vegetables as green pea/e are 
gathered through every month of it, from the open fields. In regard to wholefome- 
nefs for invalids, one circumftance fiiould be confidered, which may be applied equally 
to all watered arable lands: I fiiould conceive, that they muft of neeeffity, in fo hot a 
climate, be very miwholefome j and little better than rice-grounds, which are known 
every where to be peftiferous. The land is kept conftamly watered, it is therefore 
little better than an earth fponge, or mafs of mud ; innumerable fibres of vegetables 
are mixed with it; the heat, the moifture, and the rich foil form a putrid fermentation, 
which gives health and luxuriance to vegetables, but muft fill the air with phlogiftie 
efiluvia, I fiiould apprehend far from Wholefom's to the human body. This is a con- 
fideration for phyficians, and for thofe whom they fend to fouthern climates. 

j j 

Irrigation ♦ 

THE profpects down the vale of Aran beautiful ; it is without fallows, fine hemp 
inftead of them. Look down on the town of Elteredano, around which culture rifes 
pretty high up the mountains. All the corn cut is reaped and bound iti fheaves.—* 
Walnuts. Defcend into the vale.—Pigs. Watered meadows. Ray-grafs predomi¬ 
nates ; much common clover, white clover, trefoil, vetches, &c. A cau/eway for irri¬ 
gation acrofs the vale; the meadows are uncut, and have two and a half tons per acre 
on an average ; the corn all through three quarters an acre. Pafs a rich flat common; 
part of this vale fed by horfes, hogs, mules, afles, and a few oxen. 

Advancing, what meadows there are are well watered ; as are French beans, hemp, 
and a fmall quantity of lucern. 

Leave Poeblar; they have lucern, but not good, the gardens are all watered ; mul¬ 
berries ; price of filk this year 18 livres the pound. Cultivation all around among the 
olive-trees ; but it is corn one year and fallow another. Crofs the river, which is here 
fixty yards wide. Wheels for raifing the water of it into the gardens, ten or twelve 
feet high ; they are of a very fimpie conflruftion, fomething like the common water- 
wheels of a mill, but made very light; the fellies of the wheel are hollow in divifions, 
taking the water in through holes at equal diftanqes, and as the flream turns the wheel 
it delivers the water out of the fame holes at the top of its revolution into a trough, 
which conducts it where wanted; it is cheap, Ample, and effectual. Many peach- 
trees fcattered about the gardens, &c. Mount the hills; pafs two large tracts of above 
one hundred acres, deftroyed by the torrents* Great quantity of pudding-ftones. 
The mountains around are of interefting and bold features. The country in general 
here has a great mixture of cultivation and wafte ; it is for fome fpace pleafing enough 
to the eye, but the produce is, I believe, very low; we faw many oats, and fcarcely 
any that will produce more than a quarter an acre. They have no meadows ; and I 
Ihould obferve, that our mules have not found fuch a thing as hay; ftraw and barley 
are the food; in all thofe fpots which would give grafs, corn and legumes are fown, as 
more neceflary and more valuable; and this, 1 am told, is the cafe over all Spain, 
lucern excepted. 

Near Monte Schia—they have here poor crops of flat barley: of water, they know 
well the value, a fpringof any account bdn'g carefully conducted into a refervoir, and 
let out at feven in the morning and at night to water. 

JO 
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. Advancing—there is fomegood hemp, watered ; and I fee enough of the country to 
tind that the water is all in all; where that is to be conduced, they get crops that p v 
well; but where no water, they have not the power or the knowledge to turn the foil, 
however good it may he. to a profitable account; fallow the only effort, and the fuccefs 
every where miferable. 

Crofs a fine ftream with many acres under it, yet no watering; the reafon I cannot 
tell, unlefs the land is common ; if fo, it is eafily explained. 

ihe foil ftony ; the large, of the pudding clafs; but in the midft of this arid wretch, 
ed defert, come to a fpring, which rifes out of the earth into a finall tfefervoir, and is im¬ 
mediately ufed for irrigation ; maiz, hemp, cabbages, beans, and all fine ; the contrail 
fhews the aftonifbingeffeft of water, and that iBtK&chmafe the foil is the leaft objefU — 
the fun and water do the whole. 

Faffing Paousevery thing changes the features ; the vale, on comparlfon with thofe 
we havefeen, is wide, and all'o fiat, and water plentifully conducted in canals, which pafs 
every quarter, fo as to let into the field of every proprietor; having paffed above one hun¬ 
dred miles of dreary mountain, this vale, fo great was the contrail, had the appearance 
of enchantment; the_pare and attention given to irrigation cannot be exceeded. The 
land is prepared for it, by levelling with a nicety as curious as for making a bowling- 
green, and this (conducing the water excepted, which is common to every one), is the 
only expence r-.this general level is divided intooblong beds, from fix to eight feet wide, 
by little ridges of fine mould, drawn up nicely with a rake every time the ground is 
ibwn, in order that the water may not fpread over too much at once, in which cafe, the 
irrigation would be unequal; there would be too much of a current at the part where 
the water enters, a circumftance of no great importance in watering grafs land, but 
which would be mifehievous in arable ; fmall trenches take the water from the carrier 
canals, and palling by the ends of thofe beds, the farmer opeps them at pleafure to dis¬ 
tribute the water where wanted. As fopn as the land is fovvii it is watered, and periodi¬ 
cally till the plants are up; moderately while they are young; but every day, and fome- 
times twice a day, when full grown; the effeft is furpriiing, and infinitely exceeds that 
of the rich eft manures that can be fpread upon any land. The rapidity of vegeta¬ 
tion is fo great, that there are but few crops, which demand all the fummer for coming' 
to perfection ; I believe hemp is the only one; that plant is now five to feven feet in 
height, and of fo thick a luxuriance, that nothing can be imagined finer. The rye Hub¬ 
bles are ploughed and fown with French beans, which are up and watered. After hemp 
wheat is the crop. 

Watered maize here, feven to nine feet high. Every time we fee any irrigation, we 
are ftruck more and more with the importance of water, even on foils which are appa¬ 
rently mere rock, and on the molt arid deferts, it gives at once the ulmoft luxuriance of 
vegetation. Vines and olives, however, {land in no need of it, but thrive admirably on 
the drieft foils without it: not one acre, however, in twenty, is planted with them that 
might be. 

Come to more watered grounds ; gardening and hufbandry mixed; peaches ; ap¬ 
ples ; ripe pears; pomegranates in the hedges, as large now as walnuts in the ffiell; 
onions and lettuces in great plenty. Some watered lands have been fold at 130O livres 
the journal. 

Near Martorelle is a fine irrigated valley; French beans, feven feet high. Good Iu- 
cern, cut three or four times a year ; onions, cabbages, and lettuces; but the hemp, 
every where a principal crop, not great. The land all formed into the beds for water- 
mg j which I have already deferibed. 

4 s a Exceeding 
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Exceeding fine hemp, watered, Maiz thick, and in ear* Many fine and tall pop¬ 
lars by the river. ^ i 

They are now (July) ploughing their bubbles for French beans. Their courfe is, 

1. Hemp, 

2. Wheat ; and after wheat, French beans. 

Three crops are therefore gained in two y cars. The produfts goad. Very fine mul¬ 
berries. A journal, which is here alfo about an Englifli acre, of rich land in the vale, 
not watered, fells for 500 livres : watered, for 1000 livres. 

Leaving Barcelona, enter immediately an extraordinary fcene of watered cultivation, 
and which muft have given the general reputation to the province. Nothing can well 
be finer. The crops in perpetual fucceflion—and the attention given to their culture 
great. Not the idea of a fallow ; but the moment one crop is off, fome other imme¬ 
diately fown, A great deal of lucern, which is cut four, five, fix, and even feven times 
in a year; all broadcaft, and exceedingly thick and fine, from two and a half to three 
feet high, when cut* It is all watered every eight days. We meet many mule loads of 
it going into the town* each four hundred and fifty pounds, or four quintals and a half, 
which fells for 4 pefettos, or near 4s, Englilb ; fuppofe it 4$. for five hundred pounds., 
it will not be difficult to calculate the produce of an acre- All I faw would yield ten 
tons, green, per acre, at each cutting, and much of it a great deal more ; let us fuppofe 
five cuttings, or fifty tons per acre, at 16s. a ton, this is 40I* fterling per acre. It is to* 
be remembered that the growth we faw was the third, perhaps the fourth, and that the 
firlt and fecond are in all probability more confiderable, it will not, therefore, be thought 
any exaggeration to calculate on five fuch. I by no means affert that lucern yields al¬ 
ways, or generally fo, as I fpeak only of what I fee, I have very little doubt, however, 
but this is the amount of that portion, which is thus cut and fold to Barcelona ; poffibly 
one-third, certainly one-fourth is to be deducted for the expence of carriage; this is the 
moll difficult part of the calculation, for it depends on how many times the mule goea 
in a day, which mull alfo depend on the readinefs of fale, and other circumftances. The 
profit is, however, amazingly great- All the other lucern I have any where feen finks, 
in my idea to nothing, on comparifon with the vaft and luxuriant burthens given by thefe 
watered grounds. The fineft crops 1 have known in England are drilled, but there is 
a fallacy to the eye in the drilled crops, in proportion to the diftance of the rows; they 
appear thick while they are really thin, but in broadcafl: ones, which fatisfy the eye, 
there is no deception ; and thefe immenfe burthens, through which the fey the is with 
difficulty moved, produce more at one cutting than two feet drills would at three, with 
the advantage of the herbage being finer and fofter, But weeds in England and Cata¬ 
lonia are two very different things ; it well deferves, however, with us, a better trial 
than it has yet generally received; I have viewed broadcaft crops, particularly Rocque 5 s v 
on a very rich garden foil, and Dr. Tanner's, on a common turnip ioam r which, though 
not to be named with the Spaniffi, were certainly encouraging. 

Hemp, through all thefe watered lands, is the predominant crop, it is feven feet high, 
and perfectly fine ; fome of it is already barvefted. I am forry to fee that the watered 
part of the vale is not more than a mile broad. Indian fig, called here figutit demaura * 
grows fix'or feven feet high, very branching and crooked, the arms at bottom as thick 
as the thigh of a common man ; thofe and many aloes in the hedges. Every garden 
or farm has a fmall houfe, with a refervoir for water, which is filled in moft by a water 
wheel, with jars aruund the circumference. The gardens between Barcelona and the 
fort, and alfo within the walls, are watered in the fame manner $ the water is let into 
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eveiy little bet!, in the fame way as I have already defcribed. They are crowded with 
crops, and kept in molt beautiful order ; thnfe in and dole to the town, fcattered with 
mulberry-trees. But in the diftritt of which 1 am fpeaking at prefer,t : among the 
hemp and lucern, neither vine, olive, nor mulberry. Thefe watered lands belong ge¬ 
nerally to proprietors who live in Barcelona, and are let at 30 to 40 Spanifh livres th- 
journal, 

Ihe valley, in its wide!!: part is three miles broad. Here it lets at 34 Spanifh livres 
a year the journal, and fells from 600 livres to 1000 livres ; each of thefe livres being 
about 54/.: (toco Spanifh livres makes 2700 French ones.) Taking the medium, or 
800 livres, and the French livre at io}d. this makes the price of a journal 90I. as. 6d.; 
and the rent of it -4!* I he grofs rent of the land, therefore, pays ..nearly 4^ per cent, ; 
but whether this is clear rent, the tenant paying all taxes, and doing the fmall repairs of 
his houfe, S:c. or whether there are deductions on thefe accounts, are quellions which 
were neither forgotten nor refolved. To fhew the quick fucceflion of their crops, 
they have corn in flocks on the borders of fome of the fields, and the land ploughed 
and fown with millet, which is already nine inches high. Many bleaching grounds? 

Advancing— the irrigated laud lets from 24 to 40 Spanifh livres ; that not irrigated, 
at 15 livres. Water, therefore, here more than doubles the rent of the land ; and in 
other places vve have found the difference yet greater. The foil all the way a red and 
brown deep friable loam, with a fufficient adhefion for any crops. They low French 
beans after hemp, and then fow wheat. 

At Ballalo, two hours from Barcelona, we meet with the firft vineyards, but the hills 
here come down to the fea; and where they do not, the vale is not more than half 4 
mile wide. Lycium in the hedges; fome few mulberry-trees. Oranges in the gardens, 
a few palm-trees, with vines around them. 

A journal of watered hemp produces from 10 to xi quintals; if not watered, the pre-r 
du£t much inferior; the price 14 to 17 Spanifli livres the quintal, or 35s. Englifh, 
which makes 19I. 5s. an acre. This is, however, to be underftood of a very fine acre. 
The mountains are at half a mile diftant, and partly cultivated to the top. All the way 
inclofed, and the men mending gaps in their hedges. 

Every i'erap of flat land well watered, from wells and refervoirs; the hill covered with 
vines. 

Land, near Canct, well watered, fells for 500 Spanifli livres the journal; vine¬ 
yards for 300 livres. They give, in good years, to twelve charges. XJnwatered land, 
100 to 150 livres. 

Enter a flat vale, half a mile broad, not watered. Hemp, very poor ; maiz, feven 
feet high. Vineyards, under regular plantations of olives; corn cut, in Hooks, and the 
land ploughed. A journal fells for 200 livres, and further on, when irrigated, for iooo 
livres, which is an aftoniffring difference. * 

While the mountains and wafle parts of the province prefent an unfavourable profpeft, 
the watered diftrifts are, on the contrary, feeues of moft exuberant fertility. To a per- 
i'on, from the north of Europe, there can hardly be a more linking fpeftacle than the 
effect of watering in thefe fouthern climates; it converts an arid ftony walle, which 
would yield nothing but vines and olives, and on which every fort of grain would hardly 
return the feed, at once into fields, pregnant with the rich eft harvells ; on fuch foils, it 
gives almoft the whole value of the land ; and on the richeft it raifes it, at the leaff, 
double; and in fotne inftances, five times. It enables the cultivator to have a fucceflion 
of crops, more important than any thing we know in the north. The reaping one crop 
is but the fignal for immediately putting in another; in doing which, they exert them- 
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It Ives with die utmofl aflivity ; ploughing univerfally as foon as the corn is cut; and 
are by this means enabled to have con It ant ly two crops a year. The extreme fertility of 
thefe lands lias, however, led many travellers into great or ignorant exaggerations; they 
have afferted that the land yields many crops at the lame time, one undet'another, which 
is both true and falfe, II is fa£t, that corn, wine, oil, and filk, are produced by the fame 
field, in fome few inftances ; but it is not from hence to be concluded, that the good- 
ncfs of the land, or the importance of irrigation is at all iliewn by that circumftance. 
The fact is, that it is impoflible to raife„one crop under another, without lofing in one 
nearly as much as you gain in the other; the olive, being a large tree, cultivation may be 
carried on under it, but the crop gained is poor, and fliews that exactly in proportion to 
tlie fhade is Lhe injury fuftained by the produce which is fhaded. If the trees are thick, 
the corn is hardly worth reaping; it is the fame in other cafes, and I was well convinced, 
from viewing their grounds with this defign, that the. foil can carry, profitably, but one 
crop at a time; feveral may be crowded on it, but nothing is gained; with grafs under 
trees, this is not the cafe fo much in a hot climatebut even grafs is damaged, and it is 
not the queltion at prefent, as they have none. A country to be fupported, and in a 
hot climate, without meadows or paflures, founds very ftrange to Englifh ears, and it is 
among the curious circumilances of this part, and I am told of the reft of Spain. If they 
applied to grafs the land that is proper for it, they could not poffibly have bread to eat; 
ftraw here is given inftead of hay, and entirely fupplies its place, and the oxen and mules, 
which we faw, did not fhew in the lead, by their looks, any deficiency in noun foment. 
Lucern is not at all common through the interior part of the province, and where they 
cultivate it, it is uled green. Maiz is fometimes fown merely for its herbage, as it might 
be, 1 believe, profitably in England, late in the fpriug, to avoid our frolls; it is one of , 
the moft nourifhing plants in the world. 

The confequence of water being fo apparent in the province, I could not but attend 
particularly to their exertions in conducting it, and I concluded that not one acre in 
twenty, perhaps in forty, is watered, that might be. In the flat vales where canals of ir¬ 
rigation are made, at a final 1 expence, a very good, though by no means a complete ufe 
is made of them ; but on the declivities of the mountains, it is neceffary to ereft a mound 
of folid mafonry acrofs the river, and to cut the canal partly out of rocks, and to fupport 
it by walls of Hone, as I have feen in France; and having thus diverted a large portion, 
of the water of a river, to carry it on its level, along the fide of the mountain as far as 
it will go; fitch exertions demand a much greater capital than is to be found upon the 
lands of Catalonia: it could be done only by a great lord, who knew the importance of 
fuch undertakings, who relided on his eftate, and whofe income was fpent in fomething 
elfe than the tatle and pleafures of a capital. But leaving fuch exertions to individuals, 
who either have not the money or not the wall to employ it, is to perpetuate waftes. It 
is the King only who can make thofe efforts; a monarch who fliould be determined to 
improve his kingdom would prefently find the means of doing it. The importance of 
w'ater is fowell known, that if a canal is made to conduft it, the proprietors or farmers 
of the lands below would readily and fpeediiy make ufe of it, paying proportionably for 
the quantify they took; this is the fyftem in Lombardy, and the effect is great. It would 
be the fame in Catalonia, but the capital for the great work of the canal, mult probably 
be fupplied by the king, if not the whole, at leaft a confiderable portion Such money 
fliould be lent to undertakers at a moderate intereft. Exertions of fuch a nature, with 
■a proper general attention given to thefe objefts, would make them fafhionable among 
the great lords of the kingdom, and fertile provinces would foon be created out of barren 
and defolate waftes. Arbitrary power has been exerted for ages in efforts of barbarity, 
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ignorance, and tyranny; it is time to fee it employed in works that have the good of 
mankind for their aim. A beginning, and a very good one, is made in the conftruftion 
of fome great roads, on a fcale of true magnificence, which is never exhibited with iuch 
effect as in works of public utility; and whenever the importance of cultivation is well 
underflood in Spain, and the right means of advancing it clearly analyzed, irrigation 
will then receive an attention that has not hitherto been given. Such is the neceffity of 
water, for various productions in this climate, that rivers ought to be no more than in¬ 
finitely multiplied channels, and collected in one ftream only, as a refer'voir for frefli and 
repeated deviations. 

Sheep. 

On the northern ridge of the Pyrenees, bearing to the weft of Bagnere de Luchon* 
are the paflures of the Spajiifh flocks. The ridge is not, however, the whole:} there 
are two other mountains in a different fituation, ana the flieep travel from, one to ano¬ 
ther as the paflurage is fliort or plentiful. I examined the foil of thefe mountain pas¬ 
tures, and found it in general {tony ; what in the weft of England would be called a 
ftone brafli, with fome mixture of loam, and in a few places a little peaty. The plants 
are many of them untouched by the fheep : many ferns, narciflus, violets, &c. ; but 
burnet (poteriumJanguiforba) and the narrow-leaved plantain (plant ago hinceolata) were 
eaten, as may be luppoied, clofe. I looked for trefoils, but found lcarcely any : it was 
very apparent, that foil and peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering thtffe 
heights proper for fheep. In the northern parts of Europe, the tops ot mountains half 
the height of thefe, for we were above fnow in July, are bogs ; all are fo which I have 
feen in our iflands, oral lead, the proportion of dry land is very trifling to that which is 
extremely wet; here they are in general very dry ; now a great range of dry land, let 
the plants be what they may, will in every country fuit fheep. The flock is brought every 
night to one fpot, which is fituated at the end of a valley on a river, and near the port or 
paflage of Picada: it is a level fpot flieltered from all winds. The foil is eight or nine 
inches deep of old dung; not at all inclofed, and, from the freedom from wood all around 
it, feems to be choftn partly for fafety againfl wolves and bears. Near it is a very large 
ftone, or rather rock, fajlen from the mountain. This the fhepherds have taken for a 
fhelter, and have built a hut againfl it; their beds are fheep-fkins, and then’ doors fo final! 
that they crawL in. I faw no place for fire, but they have it, fince they drels here the 
fldh of their flieep; and in the night foinetimes keep oft the bears by whirling fire¬ 
brands : four of them belonging to the flock mentioned above, lie here. Viewed the 
fheep very carefully, and by means of our guide and interpreter, made fome inquiries 
of the fhepherds, which they anlwered readily, andwery civilly. 

A Spaniard, at Venafque, a city in the Pyrenees, gives 600 livres, French, (thelivrets 
iojd. Englifli,) a year, for the paflurage of this flock of two thoufanrl flieep : m the. 
winter he fends them into the lower parts of Catalonia, a journey of twelve or thirteen 
days; and when the fnow is melted enough in the fpring they are conducted back agaiii. 
They are the whole year kept in motion, and moving from fpot to fpot, wi.ich is 
owing to the great range they every where have of pafture. I hey are always in the 
open air, never houfed, or under cover, and never tafle of any rood but what they can 

find on the hills. _ .. „ . 

Four .fhepherds, and from four to fix large Spanifli dogs, have the care of t .:;S-iock; 
the latter are in France called of the Pyrenees breed ; they are black and white, of the 
fuse of a large wolf; a large head and neck; armed with collars ftuc£ with iron Jpikes; 
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jio wolf can Hand againft them; but bears are more potent adverfaries ; If a bear can 
reach a tree he is fafe, he rifes on his hind legs, with his back to the tree, and fets the 
tlogs at defiance. In the night the fhepherds rely entirely on their dogs ; but on hearing 
them bark, are ready with fire-arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at hand. 1 
was iurpriled to find that they are fed only with bread and milk. The head fhepherd 
is paid i2c livres a year wages, and bread ; the others 8o livres and bread. But they 
are allowed to keep goats, of which they have many, which they milk every day • their 
iood is milk and bread, except the flefh of fuch Iheep or lambs as accidents give them. 
The head (hepherd keeps on the mountain top, or an elevated fpot, from whence he can 
the better fee around, while the flock traverfes the declivities. In doing this, the Iheep are 
expofed to great danger in places that are ftony ; for by walking among the rocks, and 
efpecially the goats, they move the Hones, which, rolling down the hills, acquire an ac¬ 
celerated rorce enough to knock a man down, and Iheep are often killed by them. Ex¬ 
amine tiie Iheep attentively. They are in general polled, but fome have horns: which 
m tiie rams turn backwards behind the ears, and project half a circle forward; the ewes 
iiorns turn alfo behind the ears, but do not project; the legs white or reddilh: fpeckied 
faces, lome white, feme reddilh ; they would weigh fat, I reckon, on an average, from 
fifteen pounds to eighteen pounds a quarter. Some tails left long. A few black Iheep 
among them; fome with a very little tuft of wool on their foreheads. On the whole 
they idemble thole on tile South Downs ; their legs are as Ihort as thofe of that breed ; 
a point which merits obfervation, as they travel fo much and lo well. Their fltape is’ 
very good; round ribs, and flat flrait backs; and would with us be reckoned handfcme 
Iheep ; all ingood order and flefli. In order to be Hill better acquainted with them I 
defired one of the fhepherds to catch a ram for me to feel, and examine the wool, which 
I found very thick and good of the carding fort, as may be fuppoled. I took a fpeeimen 
of it, and alfo ol a hoggit, or lamb of laft year. In regard to the mellow foftnels under 
the ikin, which re a ftrong indication of a good breed, with a difpofition to fatten, lie 
had it in a much fuperior degree to many of our Englifh breeds, to the full as much fo 
as the South Downs, which are, for that point, the beft lhort-woolled breed which I 
know in England ; the fleece was on his back, and weighed, as I guefled, about eight 
pounds Enghlh ; but the average, they fay, of the flock, is from four pounds to five 
pounds, as 1 calculated by reducing the Catalonian pound of twelve ounces, to ours of 
fixteen ounces; and is all fold to the French at 30/ per pound French. This ram had 
the wool of the back part of the neck tied dole, and the upper tuft lied a fecond knot 
by way of ornament; nor do they ever (hear this part of the fleece for that reafon; we 
law feveral m the flock with this fpecies of decoration. They faid that this ram would 
tell m Catalonia lor 20 livres. A circumftance wiiich cannot be too much commended 
and deferves upiveyfal imitation, is the extreme docility they accuftom them to ; when I 
defired the fhepherd to catch one of his rams, I fuppofed he would do it with 1 his crook 
or probably not be able to do it at all; but he walked into the flock, and finding out 
a ram and a goat, bid them follow him, which they did immediately, and he talked to 
them while they were obeying him, holding out his hand as if to give them fomething. 
By this method he brought me the ram which I caught and held without difficulty. 5 


*T"& -V L " */• * *ur me lummer room Every inhabitant poffefles cattle, 

which he keeps in the common mountains in what quantity he pleafes ; but others, who 

do 
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CO not belong to the parifh, pay 5/ to 7/. a head for the (beep, and 1 of. for a cow ; 
which d i (proportion they explain by faying, that fheep mu ft have a much greater range. 

They have good (heep in various parts of Catalonia, but all are fent to Saragofa or 
Barcelona, 

1 he mountains and waftes in fome parts have no {heep ; only goats. 

Crofs great waft'es, winch in other countries would be fheep-vvalks ; but none here ; 
for five-fifths of the fponta-tiecus growth are aromatic plants. 

See two [mall flocks of fheep, exactly like thofe in the Pyrenees, deferibed the Hr ft 
day of this journey. t 

A finali hock of fheep, that give five pounds or fix pounds of wool each. 

Several (mall iheepdolds,-Such notes as thefe fiiew how few they arc, on corn- 

parifon of what they ought to be. 

hi travelling over the lower mountains, after quitting the higher Pyrenees % the de¬ 
ficiency of fiieep ftruck me very much ; the climate is too dry to think of a luxuriant 
vegetation of grafs ; but if the rofemary, lavender, and other aromatic ufelefs plants 
were deftroyed, and the land, by cultivation, properly adapted, was to be laid down to 
fuch plants as would feed fheep, fine paftures might not be gained, but much valuable 
fhcep-walk would be created, and the quantity of wool increafed an hundred fold. 
Such a fyftem would unite well with olives, which might be thinly Scattered over fuch 
improvements. To import immenfe quantities of fheep from France, and to take no 
fteps to increafe them at home, is a blind conduct, efpecially when it is confidered, that 
in a proper fyftem, they cannot be increafed without being at the fame time, the means 
of improving frefh land. 


Produce of the Kingdom of Valencia in lySy. 


Silk, 2,coo,000 lb. at 60 reals. 

Hemp, 25,000 quintals , at 160 reals. 
Flax, 30,000 quintals, at 200 reals, 
"Wool, 23,000 quintals, at 160 reals. 
Rice, 140,000 car gas, at 1.50 reals, * 
Oil, io,o6o quintals , at 180 reals, 
Wine, 3,000,000 arrohas , 

Dry raifins, b 0,000 quintals, at 40 reals\ 
Figs, 6c,ooo quintals, at 32 reals, 

Dates and palms, 


Reah Je Kcllon* 

Englifli Money. 

£• s* 


1 20,000,000 - 

2,000*000 

0 

0 

4,00c,coo - 

66,666 

n 

4 

6,ooo,oco - 

ICOjOOO 

0 

0 

3,680,000 - 

6* >333 

6 

8 

2 1,000,000 - 

350,000 

0 

0 

1,800, coo - 

30,000 

0 

0 

84,000,000 - 

1,400,000 

0 

0 

2,400,000 - 

40,000 

0 

0 

1,920,000 - 

32,000 

0 

0 

1,200,000 - 

20,000 

0 

0 


£ 4,100,000 o o 


* There is no line of boundary to be fi.ved, with any prcciiton, to the Pyrenees ; I nm inclined to think 
that all the mountains we faw, Montferrat perhaps excepted, are branches of that flupendous chain, uniting 
in fome direction, The whole mountainous part of the province, that h f eighteen-twentieths of it, is pro¬ 
perly the Pyrenees- , 
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Prices at Madrid , 1788. 

Beef, 14 to 15 quartos per lb. 

Veal, 24 to 30 quartos per lb. 

Mutton, 15 quartos per lb. - 

Frelh pork, 15, 17, to 20 quartos per lb. 

Salted pork, 17 to 20 quartos per lb. 

Ham, 18 to 22 quartos per lb. 

Tallow Candles, 15 quartos per lb. 

Soap, 16 quartos per lb. 

Butter (Mantica de Flandes), 8 reals per lb. 

Goat’s milk, 6 to 7 quartos per el quarto , 

Mancha cheefe, 1 <4 quartos per lb. 

Turkey, 12, 20, to 45 reals a piece. 

Fowl, 8, 11, to 14 reals a piece. 

Hare, 5 to g reals a piece. 

Rabbit, 5 to 8 reals a piece. 

Partridge, 4 to 8 reals a piece. 

Pigeons, 5 to 6 reals a piece, , - 
Eggs, 21 to 42 quartos a dozen 
Potatoes, 4 to 6 quartos per lb. 

Garvanzos (large peafe), 10 to 12 quartos per lb. 
Wheat flour, 13 quartos per lb. 

Rice, 11 to 12 quartos per lb. 

Brandy, 2 reals per cl quarto , 

Common wine, 26 to 28 r. the arroba (about 18 bottles 
Valdefunas wine, 36 reals per el quarto , 

Charcoal, 4 reals and 5 quartos the arroba , 

Wood, 3 reals the arroba. 

Common bread, 6 quartos per lb. 

Pan candial 6 quartos per lb. - - 

Common oil, 15 quartos per lb. 

Valencia oil, 4 reals per lb. 

French oil, 7 reals per lb. 

Coffee, 34 quartos per lb. 

Sugar, 30 to 38 reals per lb. 1 

Chocolate, 6, 8, to 10 reals per lb. 

Tea, 11 quartos per oz, • 

Hair-powder, reals per lb* 


Average. 


Eng. Money. 


- 

1 5 quartos. 

- 

O 

3i 

- 

27 

- 

O 

6i 

- 

>5 

- 

0 

31 

- 

1 7 
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0 

4i 

- 

17 

m 

0 


- 

20 

- 

0 

5 

- 

l 5 

- 

0 

3 l 

- • 

16 

- 

0 

4 

- 

8 reals. 

- 

2 

8 

- 

7 quartos . 

- 

O 

H 

- 

iS 

- 

O 

4i 

- 

25 reals. 

- 

8 

4 

- 

11 

- 

3 

8 

- 

7 

- 

2 

8 

- 

6 

- 

2 


* 

6 

m 

2 

0 

m 

5 

- 

1 

8 

m 

31 quartos. 

- 

0 

71 

** 

5 

- 

0 

if 

* 

11 

- 

0 

2| 


*3 

m 

0 

3i 

m 

11 

- 

0 


* 


- 

0 

8 

, 27 reals . 

- 

9 

0 

m ■ 

—- 

- 

12 

0 

“ 

“ 

- 

1 

Si 

** 
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1 

0 

“ 


m 

0 

if 

m 

*- ■ 

- 

0 

H 

•" 

1 —■ 

* 

0 

3 * 
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1 

4 

- 

— 

- 

2 

4 

- 

— 

- 

0 

8 f 

- 

34 f 

- 

11 

4 


8 

- 

2 

8 

- 
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0 

2i 

- 

— 

- 

0 
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MAJORCA* 

SOME circumftances relating to this ifland, which I procured from good authority at 
Barcelona, and at Bayonne, from Spaniards who had refided many years in it, I think 
too interefting to be omitted, as they may ferve, if for no other purpofe, at lealt to point 
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the inquiries of fome future traveller, who fhall have an opportunity of vifiring that 
ill a nd. 

Climate .—The maft delicious that has been experienced by various perfons wJl ac¬ 
quainted with France, Italy, Spain and Portugal; and refultingin a good meafure from 
the variety of the face of the country, which riles from fome beautiful plains to gentle 
Hopes, which, after many undulations of furface, finilhin the mountains. In the great- 
eft heats of July and Auguft, the hills preferve the temperature almolt vernal: nor are 
the heats ever fuffocating in any part. The winters, except on the highelt parts of the 
mountains, are mild and pleafant, as may be gathered from the circumfiances of vege¬ 
tation, almonds bloffom in December, are in full bloom in January ; and many wild 
flowers are in all their beauty quite through the year, Spinnage, green peafc, beans, 
lettuce, endive, cellery, &c. are in perfection the year round. In the depth of winter, 
ice is feen to the thicknefs of one-tenth of an inch, but melts before the day is much ad¬ 
vanced. No fliarp cutting winds are ever felt, either in winter or in fpring ; and a per- 
fon who refided there fixteen years, never faw a fog. The houfes have no chimnies; 
but v hen artificial warmth is wanted, almond-ihells are burnt in brqfieres. This ex¬ 
tremely agreeable temperature of the climate was confirmed to me by General Murray 
and his Lady, who refided there many years; and the former mentioned a circum (lance, 
which fhews haw erroneous it would be to judge of any climate by the latitude; Leg¬ 
horn is nearly in the fame parallel, but the fevereft cold he ever felt, in March, was at 
that place, where, in wafliing, the water became ice before a towel could be well dipped 
in it. 

Culture and Products, —The hills are formed in terraces, and planted and cultivated 
with great attention. Olives are planted, and under them wheat fown ; in the fiats, 
many almonds and mulberries. Oranges and lemons are in fuch quantities, that they 
export many to France. They are in great profufion, and the mod beautiful to be 
imagined. The mountains of Soleya are famous for peaches, and all forts of fruit. 
Hedges of pomegranates are attended with medlar and quince trees, alternately on one 
fide, and on the other mulberries; but the bell fence is the prickly pear, the fruit of 
which is ripe in July, which is eaten, both leaf and fruit, by cattle, and are fupported on 
it in fine order, when other things fail in the heat. Muik and water melons are in 
great perfection. 

Sugar-canes do well; but no fuch thing as rice, as neither fwamp, marfh, nor bog* 

Irrigation is well underftood and much praftifed. 

A common courfe of crops, 

t. Wheat. *, 

2. Barley. 

3. Beans. 

4. Peafe. 

Capers (which are a weed) come up in the wheat ftubbles, which give a crop; then 
the ftubble and caper-bufhes are burnt, and the barley and legumes lucceed, and after 
thofe artichokes* 

They plough with a pair of oxen or mules* 

The proprietors in general keep the land in their own hands. 

Living , 

This ifiand, which by every account might be made a paradife, is one of the cheapi u 
•pots in Europe to live in ; upon an income of 150I. a year fterlmg, men of the better 
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fort live comfortably and bring up a farn’ly. Ever / vegetable production for the table 
with all kinds of fruits, are not only in un ommon profufion but excellent of their forts. 
Poultry no where better; turkiesare kept in great droves, and driven to feed on berries 
as regularly as Iheep to pafture ; they are fattened on myrtle-berries, and are not only of 
a delicious flavour but a great fize, even to thirty fix pounds weight. Mutton is excel¬ 
lent ; fotne Iheep are fo i'mall from the iiland of Yuvica, that three legs are fometimes 
ferved up in one difh. x 

All thefe circumflances united, feem to point out this iiland as an excellent winter 
refidence for thole who can no longer refort to Nice or Hy.eres, and is probably a better 
climate than either of them. 
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Pefos . 
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d. 

Wheat, 475*336 fanegas 

- 

1,521,075 

— 

341,241 

17 

6 

B.irley, 151,880 

- . 

300,664 

— 

67,649 

8 

0 

Oats, 122,068 

- 

131*274 

— 

30,211 

Cl 

0 

Pulfe, 102,037 

• 

244,888 

— 

55.059 

16 

0 

Almonds, 60,500 

- 

z 29,066 

— 

29*059 

‘7 

Q 

Oil, J 9 ~ ,030 arrobas 

- 

476,(40 

— 

107.131 

to 

0 

Wine, 1,£65,660 

- 

322,829 

— 

72,636 bo 

6 

Hemp, 24,44-6 


83,180 

— 

18,715 

IQ 

0 

Flax, 5,038 

- 

1 5 . 3 6 7 

— 

3*457 

I I 

6 

Carobs, 500,300 

- 

£ 3.333 

-- 

18,749 

i8 

6 

Figs, 175,000 

- 

62.OCO 


15*950 

0 

0 

Cheefe, 

- 

25,000 

- - 

56,250 

0 

0 

Wool, 472.795 lb. 

- 

61,341 

— 

ij,Soi 

14 

6 

Straw of wheat and barley, 

- 

125,045 

— 

3S *J 3 S 

2 

6 

Silk, 5,347 lb* 

- 

24,061 

— 


14 

6 

Sweet oranges. 

- 

45,000 

— 

io ? 125 

O 

0 

Fruits of all forts, - 

- 

170,000 

— 

33 ** 5 ° 

O 

0 

Pimienta, 

- 

15,000 

“ 

2 925 

O 

Q 

Capers, - 

- 

j, 5 oo 

— 

i 5 01 ‘2 

IO 

O 

Increafe of fheep by birth. 

- 

126 942 

■- 

28,561 

19 

O 

- of goats, - - r 

- 

3**430 

-* 

7,071 

IS 

Q 

- of black cattle. 

- 

25,704 

— 

5*783 

8 

Q 

- of hogS| 

“ 

240,000 

-. 

■ 54.000 

0 

Q 

-■» . of horfes, mules, and affeF, 

- 

73,100 

— 

16367 2 

IQ 

Q 

Many articles are not mentioned in 

this 






account, and are reckoned to amount (the 






fpecified produce comprifed) to 


4*983,326 

t J* 

— 

1,1-21,2^8 

7 

Q 


The extent of Majorca is 123J- fquare leagues, whereof twenty 
to one degree. 

Majorca is reckoned to be the -,4--? part of the continent of Spain; 1 Majorca. 

and the whole of Spain does not amount to 250,000,000 pefos ^ 316011 3 o 

per annum, according to the opinion of many well-informed 1 spi «. 

Spaniards. J 5;*933,983 17 o 
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AN JCCOJNT 

or 

THE ATTEMPTS THAT H^VE BEEN MADE 

TO ATTAIN THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. 

Written in the Year 1786- 
[From Saussitre 



W HEN I was writing the preliminary difcourfe and the firft part of this work, I 
looked upon the fummit of Mont-blanc as abfolutely unattainable. In my firft 
excurfions to Chamouni in 1760 and 1761,1 had it publiflied in all the parilhesof the 
valley, that I would give a confiderable recompence to whoever fhould find a practicable 
route. 1 had even promifed to thofe who made unfuccefsful trials to pay them for their 
labour : thefe promifes were of no avail. Pierre Simon made one attempt at the 
lacul fide, and another at the fide of the glacier of Buiflons, but returned without any 
hope of fuccefs. 

However fifteen years after, that is to fay in 1775, four of the Chamouni guides at¬ 
tempted to gain it by the mountain de la Cote, this mountain which forms a ridge 
pretty near parallel to the glacier of Buiflons, approaches to the ices and fnows which 
continue without interruption to the top of Mont-blanc. 

There is foine difficulty to overcome before entering on thefe ices, and to crofs the 
firft crevices ; but thefe firft obftacles once furmounted, there remains no more than 
the length of the way, and the difficulty of accomplithing in one day the afcent and de- 
f'cent. I fay in one day, becaufe the people of the country think it not fafe to run the 
lifk of palling the night on thefe fnows. 

Thefe four travellers got very well over the firft obftacles ; they then endeavoured 
to follow a great valley of fnow, which appeared to conduft them immediately to the 
fummit of the mountain. All appeared to promife them the mod happy fuccefs; they 
had the fineft weather imaginable, they neither met with openings too large, nor precis 
pices too rapid : but the reverberation of the fun on the fnow, and the ftagnation of the 
air in this valley made them undergo as they faid a fuffocating heat, and gave them at 
the fame time fuch a dillafle for the provifions with which they were provided, that over¬ 
come by inanition and wearinefs, they had the grief to be forced to return the fame 
way they went, without having met any vifible infunnountable obftacle. It however 
appears that the efforts they had made were very great, for their ftrength was very 
much tried in this excurfion, and from it they became more or lefs ill. 

Tlrs difappointment however did not prevent three other of Chamouni guides from 
undertaking the fame talk, and by the fame road in 1783. They palled the night at the 
top of the mountain de la Cote, crofted the glacier, and followed the fame valley of 
fnow. They had already got to a good height, and were proceeding courageoufly ; 
when one of the boldeft and mo ft vigorous of the three was fuddenty feized with an in- 
fiirmountable propenfity to lleep : he defired the other two to leave him and go on 
without, but they could not think of abandoning him, and leaving him to fleep on the 
ihow; perfuaded as they were that the heat of the fun would kill him : they therefore 

* Voyage dans les Alpes, ii. 530. 
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renounced the undertaking and returned back together to Chamouni. For this pro- 
penfity to fieep, produced by the rarity of the air, left him asfoon as they had defcendcd 
low enough to find thenifelves in a thicker atmofphere. 

It is very likely that even if this overpowering propenfity to flecp had not flopped 
thefe brave fellows, they would not have been able to have gained the fummit of the 
mountain, for in efiett though they had attained a great height, they had dill a great 
way to go, the heat incommoded them exceffively, a thing furprifing at this height; 
they had no appetite ; the wine and provifions that they took with them had no charms 
for them. One of them * told me fcriouJly that it was ufelefs to carry any provifions 
in this excurfion; and that if he fhould make another trial by the fame ivay, he would 
only take a parafol and a fmelling bottle. When 1 figured to myfelf this tall and vigorous 
mountaineer grapling with the fncw, and holding in one hand a little parafol, and in the 
other a bottle of eaufans parci/lc, this image had fomething in it fo ridiculous and ftrange, 
that nothing could be more convincing to my mind than the idea he had formed to 
himfelf of the difficulty of this undertaking, and of confequence of its abfolute impof- 
iibility for people who have neither the head or the joints of a good guide of Chamouni. 

Yet M. Bourrit would again make another trial at the end of the feafon, he likewife 
flept at the mountain de la Cote, but an unexpefted florin coming on obliged him to 
turn back juft at the entrance of the glacier. 

For my part, after the informations which I had received from thofe who bad made 
the attempt at this fide, I looked on the fuccefs as abfolutely impoffible, and this was 
the opinion of all the intelligent people of Chamouni. 

M. Bourrit, who interefled himfelf more than I did in the conquefl of Mont Blanc, 
thought he ought to try it by fome other fide; he gained from all parts all the intelli¬ 
gence he could; at length he learned that two hunters in following fome chamois had 
got on fome ridges of rocks to fo very great a height, that from the place to which 
they were come, to the fummit of Mom Blanc, there remained 110 more than four or 
five hundred toifes to get up by the declivities of fnow which were not very rapid, 
and in fo open an air that there was nothing to fear from that fort of fuffocation, that 
had been found in the valley of fnow which ends at the mountain de la Cote. 

Charmed with this difeovery, M. Bourrit ran to La Grue, the village where thefe 
hunters lived, and immediately engaged them to make another trial with him. He left 
the village the fame evening, and arrived with them at break of day at the foot of fome 
fieep rocks which it was necefiary to pafs. The morning air was of an extraordinary 
keennefs; M. Bourrit feized by the cold and overpowered by fatigue could not follow his 
guides. Two of thofe, after having left him with the third at the foot of the rocks 
mounted alone, not only to the top of the fame rocks but very far on the fnow : they 
faid that they had reached to the foot of the highefl fummit of Mont Blanc, from which 
they were feparated only by a ravine of ice, in which, if they had had more time and 
help they could have made flairs by which they might eafily have got to the top. 

As foon as this trial had permitted me to believe in the poffibility of fuccefs, I re- 
folved to make the attempt as foon as the feafon would permit; I charged two men 
of the neighbourhood t to watch near the mountain, and to give me notice as foon as 
the melting of the fnows would render it poffible. Unhappily they accumulated during 
the rigorous winters of 17S4 and 1785, and thofe which have frequently fallen during 
the cold and rainy fummer, which has fucceeded this winter'have retarded my depar¬ 
ture till the middle of September. 

* JorafTe. f Pierre Ealme 'and Mane Coutet, 

I always 
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I always prefer making thefe excurfions with my guides only; hut M. Bourrit; who 
was the firlt to make known this route, having defired that we ilionld make this attempt 
together, I confented with pleafure. We took with us his foil, a youn^ man of twenty* 
one years of age, whofe talents promife a mo ft happy fuccefs, and whom the love of 
botany, and the grand objects of contemplation that our Alps prefen r, has often con¬ 
ducted on the traces of his father. 

I had reckoned on fleeping as high as poffible under coverings in form of tents: but 
M. Bourrit had conceived the happy idea of fending two days before three men of 
Chamouni to conftruft for us under flicker of a rock, near the bafe of the Aiguille du 
Goute, a fort of hut or hovel of dry ftones ; an excellent precaution which would fe- 
cure us from the danger of a ftorm, if we fliould have the misfortune to meet one. 

Thefe difpofitions made, we agreed to meet on Monday the twelfth of September at * 
the village of Bionaffay, fituated about a league to the north-eaft above that of Bionnay, 
M. Bourrit and his foil came therefrom the Priory of Chamouni, which is four leagues 
to the north-eaft of this village. I left Geneva the eleventh of September, and came' 
in a carriage to Sallenche; and the next morning I went on hcrfeback to Bionaffv palling 
by St. Gervais and by Bionnay. 

The village of Bionaffay is fituated in a very uneven valley, open to the fouth-eall, and 
Ihut at all other fides. It is commanded by the glacier of the fame name, and fepurared, 
at the north-eaft, from the valley of Chamouni by a final! chain of Hate and calcareous 
mountains. 

I obferved between Bionnay and Bionaffay fome remarkable ftones, but I mean to 
give the lithological account of this little journey in another place ; thofe details would 
too much damp the intereft of which it isfufceptible. 

1 arrived the fir ft at Bionaffay with Pierre Balme, who had come as far as Sallenche to 
meet me ; we fhould have llept at this village, but as there was no inn there, I had 
alked at Bionnay which of the peafants of the place was in the belt fituation to cuter tab' 
us, they dire&ed me to the Confeiller de la Commune named Batandier. This honcit 
peafant received me with great cordiality ; and M. Bourrit coming in the evening from 
Chamouni, our holt gave each of us a good little room, with a bed filled with‘ fretU 
ftraw on which I paffed a very good night. 

The next morning 1 felt fome uneafinefs for the weather, the barometer not having 
mounted during the night more than the fixteenth of a line ; which Is much under 
what it rifes to from evening to morning, when fine weather is perfectly fettled. My of¬ 
fer vat ion, compared with that which M. Pictet made at Geneva, gives to the fituation of 
Batandier’s houfe four hundred and eighty-eight toifes above our lake, and of conse¬ 
quence fix hundred and eighty above the fea. 

We had then ftill to mount one thoufand eight hundred toifes before we could get to 
the fuinmit of Mont Blanc, but we had two days to perform it in: as the firlt day we 
were only to go as far as our hut. As its fituation had been left to the choice of "its 
conftrufters, we were ignorant of its height, but wilhed to find it placed as high as 
poffible. , 

At day-break one of the Chamouni guides, who had worked at the conflruftion of the 
hut, caine to inform us it was almoft finifhed, but that it would be necefl'ary to take 
another piece ot fir, to make the roof more folid. We ordered a man of Bionaffay to 
carry one, and two others loaded themfelves with ftraw, and two more with wood for 
firing. Others carried provifions, furs, and my phyfical in ft ru merits, and thus we 
formed , a caravan of fixteen or feventeen people. 
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I had hoped that we might have gone near two leagues on our mules, hut it was with 
difficulty we could make ufe of them even for one. ,M. Bo unit die father even wilhed 
to go the whole way a foot. 

We immediately "mourned an eafy flope by the fide of a profound ravine, in which 
runs the torrent which ifl’ues from the glacier of Bionaflay. lhen a rapid alcent con¬ 
duced us to a little plain below the glacier: wetraverfed this plain in its whole length : 
we then coal led the glacier for fome moments, and we fin ilhe d by leaving it and taking a 
{trait north-call direction by a very rough but not too fatiguing flope, and without any 

danger. _ . . 

All the upper part of tins Hope is called Pierre-ror.de, without the origin of this name 
being known ; for there is neither rock nor Hone there remarkable for its rpunduefs, 
This flope is free from wood, bullies; and a Knoll all vegetation is covered only with frag¬ 
ments, and prefents a moll favage afpefh At the left are leen bare rocks which conceal 
the valley of Chamouni, and to the right, the rocks and ices of the bale of Mont Blanc; 
for as for its head and fnoulders, they are concealed by its low and projecting bales. 

Although this alcent was long enough, l wasalways afraid to lee the end of it and come 
to the hut, becaufe I wifhed to get as high as pollible the firfl day, and to make the moll 
of the fecond, which would be the molt imerefting, but at the fame time the molt painful: 
thus, always counting for nothing the prefent fatigue, we afcended, almoft without per¬ 
ceiving it, the feven hundred and forty-one toiles which our hut lay above the village: 
we got to it about half an hour after one, although we had not fet out till eight, and 
divers little accidents had made us lofe more than half an hour of the time. 

The fituation of this hut was the happieft that could have been chofen in fo wild a 
fituation. It was joined to a rock in the bottom of. an angle, flidtered from the north- 
eall and north-weft at about fifteen or twenty paces, above a little glacier covered with 
fnow, from which iffued a clear and frefti ft ream which anfwered every purpofe wanting 
to our caravan. 

Oppofite the hut was the Aiguille du Goute, by which we were to attack Mont Blanc. 
Two of our guides *, who had fealed the Aiguille, fhewed us the ridge which we ftiould 
climb. They even offered to take advantage of what remained of the day to reconnoitre 
the-mountain, chufe the eafieft route and mark fteps in the hard fnow : we accepted the 
offer with thanks. To the right of thele rocks we admired a furnmit of fnow called la 
Rogue, which appeared to us of a prodigious height, we were however told we lliould 
fee it under our feet, from the Gome of 1 ’Aiguille. All the lower part of this high 
fuminit was covered with extremely rugged glaciers, which emptied themfelves into that 
•of Bionaffay. At every moment vaft mafles of ice detached themfelves from this glacier, 
w hich we could fee fall, and precipitate themfelves with a horrid crafti and dilfolve in 
clouds of dull, that the air raifed by the fall of ice rofe up like clouds to a furprifing 
height. 

Behind our hut was a fmall chain of rocks about forty-feet above it. I made hafte 
to get up it, my travelling companions quickly followed me, and there we enjoyed one 
of the fineft views I ever met on the Alps. 

Thefe rocks, whole height is one thoufand two hundred and twenty-nine toifes above 
the lake, and one thoufand five hundred and twenty-two above the fea, are at the north- 
weft fide quite precipitous. There is feen under the feet the fouthern extremity of the 
valley of Chamouni, above which we were about nine hundred toifes. The reft of this 
charming valley is fliortened in the view, and the high mountains which border on it 
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appear to form a circus round it. The high points feen in profile fubdivide- themfelves 
in-a foreft of pyramids which clofes the bounds of this circus, and ieem deftined to de- 
fend the entrance of this charming retreat, and prefer ve ns peace and innocence* 
From that fide, the view extends to the Gem mi, which is known by its double funimk 
which has given it that name- Bat I flail not undertake to give a detail of the im¬ 
mense heap of mountains which is difcovered from this fummit, let it fuffice to fay that 
it prefents the moft ravifhirtg profpeci: to thofe who delight in fuch beauties* 

I cho'e this fummit for my obfervatory, I fufpended my hygrometer and my thennome* 
ter in the air to a luck which kept them in the (hade, whilft I (landing on the molt pro¬ 
jecting pomt or the rock meafured with my electrometer the degree of serial electricity. 
It is true that the cold north wind which then blew did not permit me to remain long in 
that fituaiion, it was nefeefTary to find out a milder temperature under cover of the rocks 
which fur rounded our hut; but as foon as I had wanned myfelf, I returned again to en¬ 
joy the prafpedt and continue my abfervaiious* I will give an account of them in a 
chapter apart. 

# 1 had the chagrin of not being able to make an experiment from which I had pro- 
mifed myfelf much pleafure : that of the neceffary heat to boil water at different heights* 
d he phyficians know the profound refearches of M. De Luc on this fitbjeft, their pre- 
cifion and their exactitude leave no doubt of the refults j nevenhelefs M. le Chevalier 
Shuckburgh thinks he has found out another rule. 

It was interoding to repeat thefe experiments, particularly at fuch heights as no na- 
turahft had ever attempted. For eighteen months I had been afking of M. Paul, a 
thermometer armed with* a micrometer and adapted to a portative kettle : but the want 
of proper tubes, and the multiplied occupations of this excellent artifl, had fe retarded 
the execution of this mflrument that it was not ready till the day before our departure* 
However it appeared to be in very good order, I tried it the fame night and again with 
fuecefs at Bionaffay j and I hoped it will fucceed equally well every where elfe, but at 
the height of the hut the lamp deftined to make the water boil would not burn ; it was a 
lamp conducted on the principles of thofe that M. Argand had invented, but made in 
a hurry, and from a bad model : the tinder which ferved it as a wick burned at firft very 
well: but prefently this tinder turned into coal and afterwards went out, an accident 
which did not happen in a thicker air* Unhappily our apparatus was difpofed in fuch 
a manner that it was impoflible to make our water boil on a wood fire, the only one 
here in our power. After then having ufelefsly tried this apparatus a thoufand diffe¬ 
rent ways, 1 was obliged to give up the experiment, or put it off till another opportu¬ 
nity. 

But the beauty of the evening, and the magnificence of the fpedlacle, which the Get¬ 
ting fun prefeited from my obfervatdry, confoled me for this diiappointment. The 
evening vapour which, like a light gaz, tempered the fun’s brightnefs, and half con¬ 
cealed the mimerife extent we had under our feet, formed the fineft purple belt, which 
ineireled all the weft cm part of the horizon, whilft to the eaft the fnows at the bafe of 
Mont Blanc coloured by this light prefen ted the fine ft and moll: magnificent fpeetacl 
In proportion as the vapour defeended and became more deiife, this belt became na^ 
rower, and of a deeper colour; and appeared at Jaft of a blood red, at the fame inftant 
fniall clouds which rove above this chain, darted a light of fuch bright nefs, that they re- 
fcmbled flaming ftars or meteors, When the night was quite fet in I returned there $ 
the iky was then perfectly clear, and without clouds, the vapours were only obfervablc 
at the bottom of the valleys: the ftars Aiming but without any tinkling, fpread over 
the tops of the mountains an extreme feeble and pale light, but fuffieient however t© 
volTtv, 4 s diftingu^b 
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tliftinguifii the mattes and <he difiances- The repofe and profound filence which 
reigned in this vaft extent, ftili heightened by the imagination, infpired me with a fort 
of terror; it appeared ro tineas if I had outlived the univerfe, and that I fa wits corpfe 
ft retched at my feet. Sorrowful as ideas of this nature are, they have a fort of charm 
which can hardly he refitted. 1 turned my looks oftener towards this obfcure folitude 
than towards Mont Blanc, whofc Aiming and phofphorical {hows ftil! gave the idea of 
movement and life; but the kcennefsof the air on this ifolated point prefently forced 
me to retire to the hut. 

The coldeft part of the evening was three quarters of an hour after fun-fet, the ther¬ 
mometer could keep no higher than two and a half degrees above the freezing point. 
An hour after it got a degree higher, and another in the night, ftiil the fire afforded us 
great fatisfaffion; indeed we fcarcely fliould have been able to have done without it. 

But this hut, this afylum of fuch confequence to us, deferves to be deferibed. It was 
about feven feet by eight, and four in height: it was inclofed by three walls, and the 
rock which it was attached to ferved for a fourth; flat flones placed without mortar 
formed Thefe walls; and the fame fort of {tones, fupported by three or four branches 
of fir, compofed the roof: an opening of three feet fquare, left in the wall, ferved for an 
entrance. Two paillafFes placed on the ground ferved us for beds; and an open parafol 
placed againft the entrance ferved us at the fame time inftead of a door and curtains. 
M. Bourrir, and ftiil more fo his fon, were incommoded by the purity of the air; they 
did not digeft their dinner, and could not eat any fupper. For my part, whom the pure 
air does not incommode, if I ufe no violent exerdfe, 1 palled an excellent night in a light 
and quiet fleep. 

When the parafol was not before the door, I could fee from my bed the fnows, the 
ices, and the rocks fituated below our hut; and the riling of the moon gave to this 
view the raoll Angular appearance. Our guides palled the night, fome fquatted in the 
holes of rocks, others wrapped up in cloaks and blankets, and others fat up and watched 
by a little fire, which they kept up with a part of the wood we brought with us. 

As M, Bourrit the year before, at the fame feafon, and in the fame place, filffered 
feverely from infupportable cold at fun-rife, it was fettled that we fliould not fet out till 
after fix o’clock. But as foon as day began to appear, I mounted to my obfervatory 
and there waited the fun’s rifmg. I found the view ftiil very fine, lefs lingular however 
than at the fun’s fetting ; the vapours, lefs condenfed, did not form in the horizon a 
cordon fo diftinet and highly coloured, but in return I obferved a lingular phenomenon. 
It was formed of rays of a fine purple, which parted from the horizon to the weft, pre- 
cifely oppofite the fun; they were not clouds, but a fort of thin vapour homogenous fub- 
ftance: thefe rays, to the number of fix, had their centre a little below the horizon, and 
extended to ten or twelve degrees from this centre. 

We had the precaution to take a warm mefs of foup as a preventative againft the 
cold ; we then made an equal divifion amongft our guides of provifions, precautionary 
cloathing, and of my inftruments, and in this manner fet out at a quarter pad fix with 
the greateft hope of fuccefs. 

Elevated as we were to one lhaufand four hundred and twenty-two toifes above the 
fea, we had ftiil one thoufand toiles to get up before we could attain the fimimit of 
Mont Blanc ; in effect, the moft exafl meafures allow this funimit to be two thoufand 
four hundred and twenty-fix toifes above the Mediterranean, Of thefe one thoufand 
toifes, we had to go about fix hundred on the rocks of the Aiguille du Goutc, and the 
remainder on the fnow. 
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This Aiguille, or high mountain, feen from the environs of Geneva, prefents itfelf 
under a round form, ftraight before, and under the highefl: fummit of Mont Blanc. 
The ridge of rocks which defcend from it appear like blackifh furrows. From our hut 
we could diftinguilh this Aiguille under the fame afpect as from Geneva j nut as we 
were very near it, it concealed from us the height of Mont Blanc ; we only few the Iky 
above tliefe rocks. 

The rapidity of the couloirs , or hollows, isfo great, that it is impoflible either to get up 
or down, and even if one ffiould happen to fall, it would be found very difficult to re¬ 
tain one’s feif; one mull either roll or hide to the bottom of the mountain-. 

This Hope, by which we were to get up, as feen from Geneva, and alfo from our hut, 
appeared fharp and inacceffible; yet our guides allured us that on a near approach all 
thefe feeming difficulties would vaniffi : they even went fo far as to fay that the afcent 
from Bionafiay to the hut was more difficult and more dangerous than what remained 
for us to attain the fummit of Mont Blanc. It may then be eafily conceived with what 
courage and hopes we fet out. 

W e began by travelling not a very Hoping glacier, which feparated us from the bafe 
of the Aiguille, and in twenty minutes came to the firft rocks of the ridge by which we 
were to get on this bafe. This ridge is rapid enough, and the broken or difunited 
rocks of which it is compofed do not offer a very commodious patch. However, we 
mounted them very gaily in an hour and fome minutes: the temperature was fuch its 
we could delire : the air, between three and four degrees above the freezing point, was 
no colder than neceffary not to heat us in afcending ; we enjoyed the lively and encou¬ 
raging pleafure to perceive our progrefs by the gradual decline of fummits which not 
long before had appeared above us. 1 felt a moll lively joy, and which perhaps may 
appear puerile, when after having afcended twenty-five minutes I came to difcover the 
lake of Geneva; it W'as the firft time I had found myfelf high enough on the bafes of 
Mont Blanc to be able to perceive it. I had alfo the pleafure to find here two handfome 
plants, aretia Alpind , and arista Helvetica. This laft is extremely rare in the Alps of 
Savoy. When we had attained the highefl; part of the ridge, it was neceffary to climb 
a fteep Hope of fnow to get on the glacier which forms the plateau of the bafe of the 
Aiguille, and there, for the firft time, we were aflifted by the hands of our guides, who 
were always anxious to offer us their help. It was near three quarters after feven o’clock 
when we got on this plateau: we had flattered ourfelves with the hopes of getting there 
fooner j and as we knew that this was but a fmall part of the whole of our undertaking, 
I thought I ought not to flop to obferve the barometer. 

We then paffed right to the foot of the Aiguille, and were upon the point of getting 
to it, when we faw with much furprife a man, who did not belong to our caravan, 
afcending before us at the glacier of Bionaffay. But this furprife changed into a cry of 
joy of all the cavalcade, when we difcovered him to be Guidet, the brave fellow who 
the year before had accompanied M. Bourrit, and had gone with Marie Coutet almoft 
to the fummit of Mont Blanc: he was not at home when we fent for him j he had not 
begun his journey till late in the preceding evening, had got up the mountain in the 
night, and came by the flmr-teft cut into the track that he knew we flioukl take. The 
guides the moft loaded haftened to let him have his (hare of the baggage, and he gaily 
took his place in our rank- 

The glacier that we were traverfmg touches on one of the ridges of the Aiguille of 
Goutc, which is by its rapidity impracticable. This ridge is feparated front that which 
we were to follow by one of thofe rapid couloirs of which I have already fpoken : it w as 
neceffary to traverfe this couloir the fnow which covered it was ftill frozen, and exccf- 
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lively hard ; happily Goutet and Gervais, who had paffed there the day before in the 
afternoon, had found this fnow foftened by the fun, and had marked places in which we 
could put our feet. Thefe traverfings are what 1 molt fear: if your feet fail, you have 
little hope of being able to keep up ; but when you direAly afeend or defeend, if you 
fall it is caller to Hop yourfelf. Guidet wanted to pafs below us, in cafe our footing 
fhould fail, to which we would Hot confent, as the flope by which he had to paf.- i:i lb 
doing was flill more rapid and dangerous than where we were ; and we followed the 
method Thad ufed in defeending the glacier of the Aiguille du Midi. Each of us placed 
hiinfelf between two guides, who firmly held the two extremities of one of their long 
(ticks; this Hick formed at the fide of the precipice a fort of barrier on which we fup- 
ported ourlelves; this barrier moved with us, made our walking fecure, and preferred 
us from all danger. . 

After having traverfed this couloir, we attained the ridge of the rock we had tc climb, 
and here it was that our talk become difficult. We found this ridge incomparably more 
Jleep than that which had conduced us on the bafe of the Aiguille, the rocks of winch it 
is formed being more incoherent, quite difunited by the injuries of the air; feme times 
thev rolled from under our feet; fometimes pieces came away in our hands when we 
laid hold of them; often not knowing where to lay hold, I was obliged to catch at the leg 
of the guide next before me. The afeent in feme places was fo deep, that fometimes 
this leg was level with my head : in addition to our troubles, the fnow which had fallen 
two days before filled up the intervals of the rocks, and concealed the hard fnow or ice 
-which we found here and there under our feet. Often the middle of the ridge became 
abfolutely imp-affable, in which cafe we were obliged to go by the fides of dangerous cou¬ 
loirs by which it was bounded ; at other times we met interruptions in the rocks, and it 
was nectffary to crofs fnow which covered Hopes extremely rapid. All thefe obffacles 
augmented gradually in our approach to the fummit of the Aiguille. At length, after 
five hours alcent, three of which paffed oil this fatiguing ridge, Pierre Bahnat, who' pre¬ 
ceded me, feeing that not only the flope continually became more fteep, but that we frill 
found, as we advanced, a greater quantity of frefh fnow, propofed that I fhould reft my* 
felf while he went before a little to examine what we fhould do. I confented with io 
much the more willingnefs, as I had not fat down fince our departure in the morning : 

I had fometimes flopped to take breath, but always Handing, lupporting myfelt on the 
flick. As he advanced he kept calling to us to wait for him, and not to proceed farther 
till hisreturn. After an hour’s abfence he returned, and informed us that the quantity 
of frefli fnow higher tip was fo great, that we could not attain the fummit of thefe rocks 
without extreme danger and fatigue, and that there we fhould be obliged to flop, becaufe 
the top of the mountain, beyond the rocks, was covered with foft fnow' to the depth 
of a loot and a half, through which it was impoflible to advance. His guet res, covered 
as high as his knees, attefted the truth of this report, and the quantity of fnow all round 
us was alfo a fufficient proof of it. In confequence we agreed, though with regret, to 
proceed no farther. 

The barometer, which I had tried during this halt, only fupported itfelf at eighteen 
inches, one ligne, fourteen fixteenths, and the thermometer in the fliade at two and a 
half. At this time the barometer, obferved at Geneva by IV!. Pictet at one hundred and 
fourteen feet above the lake, fupported itfelf at twenty-lix inches, eleven lignes, thirty- 
one thirty-feconds ; and the thermometer in the open air at fourteen degrees de Reau¬ 
mur. This observation, calculated by the logarithms without regard to the temperature 
of the air, would give one thoufand nine hundred and thirty-five toifes above the lea. 
If we regard this temperature, in following the formula of M. He Luc, we Ihould take 
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off feventy-two toifes ; but if we adopt the principles of naturalifts, who have laboured 
to perfect M. De Luc’s, we fhould make a much iefs confiderable deduction. For, ac¬ 
cording to the Chevalier Shuck burgh, we fiiauld retrench but thirty toifes; and accor- 
ding to M. Trombley, but twenty-eight ; and fo the height of the place where we itopt 
would be one thoufand nine hundred and feven toifes above ihefca. Although 1 could 
not make thefe calculations on the place itfelf, as I did not know the heigh th^of the ba¬ 
rometer in the plain, 1 well faw that we ought to be about one thoufand nine hundred 
toiles, and I told my fellow-traveller fo ; and in the chagrin we felt for not having been 
able to complete our enterprise, it was feme confolation to us to know that we had 
been higher than any other known obferver in Europe had ever been before. 

I ob'erved the hygrometer, the electrometer, the ftrufture of the rocks which fur- 
rounded us; I collected feveral la in pies of thefe rocks ; we admired the immeufe ex¬ 
tent of the- profpeR which prefented itfelf to our view : to the Couth-welt we could fee 
the river Here much beyond Chambery, and our view to the north eaft extended to 
Gemmi; and In this demi-circle, whole diameter is about fifty leagues, we darted above 
the higMi mountains ; we could fee our lake at the left of the mole, and on the right 
the mountains of Abundance. The Jura alone terminated our horizon to the north- 
weft, for we faw it even above the fummit of the Buet, which was more than two hun¬ 
dred-and feverity toifes below us. 

Meantime om*guides preffed us to return. Although the thermometer in the lhade 
fupported itfelf only at two, five, and that the immediate action of the fun’s rays made 
it only mount to four, feven, yet this fame fun appeared to us extremely ardent, and 
when we flood Rill we could fcarcely bear it without the help of a parafol. This made 
our guides fearful that the late fuow, half melted by its rays, would augment the diffi¬ 
culty of the defeent. ft is known that dangerous ways are more difficult in defeending 
than mounting, and we had puffed feme very bad in getting up. However, by walking 
with care, and the help of our guides, whole flrength and courage were equally admir¬ 
able we returned without any accident to the plateau of the bale of the Aiguille of 
Goute. 

As I was no longer preffed for time, I obferved the barometer at the border of the 
Hope towards the lake, and its height compared, according to M. De Luc’s method, 
with that which he then had, gives to this plateau one thoufand four hundred and ten 
toifes above our lake, or one thoufand five hundred and ninety-feven above the fea, 
which makes about nineteen toifes more than the fummit of Butt. It was alfo afatis- 
faction to me to have found there a more convenient filiation for divers experiments, 
more elevated than the Buet, and of an eafier accefs alfo. This fame elevation, calcu¬ 
lated according to M. Trembley’s formula, would be one thoufand, four hundred and 
forty-four toifes above the lake, and one thoufand fix hundred and thirty-feven above 
the fea. 

From thence I re-defeended to the hut very llowly, and in obferving at leifure the 
rocks over which I palled. On my arrival there I found M. M. bourrit, who had gone 
before us, and who felt fo little fatigued from the journey, that they were getting ready 
to defcend to the village of Bionalfay. This was the more furprifing, as M. Bourrit the 
younger had been ill the day before, and indifpefed all the night; M. Bourrit the father, 
always pre occupied by the dread of the cold, from which he fuffered fo much the pre¬ 
ceding year, had mounted and defeended the mountain with furred fhoes, in which his 
foot had no liability, and which rendered this excurfion fo much the more tirefome 
for him. 
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For my part, from having found myfelf fo well the preceding night in the hut, I re- 
folved to pafs this night alfo in it $ either to continue my meteorological obfervations, 
or to obferve in my defcent the nature and ftructure of the mountain, which I could 
not have done if T had left it the fame day; for night came on before M, M. Bourrit 
had got half way down. 

Immediately aftetytheir departure I went and placed my inftruments on the rock 
which I called my obfervatory, I there [fill enjoyed the magnificent fpectacle of the fun’s 
felting ; and after a very good night in the hut, I continued in the morning my meteo¬ 
rological ohfervations : I compared with great exaftnefs, by means of a level, the ele¬ 
vation of this rock with that of the mountains which appeared to equal it nearly in 
height. I then dcfcended fiowly in picking up [tones, and (topped a good while to ob¬ 
ferve thofe which are carried down by the glacier of Btonaflay. Here are found all 
thofe of which the Aiguille of Goute is compofed. I went to dinner at Bionalfay, and 
from thence a horfeback to deep at Sallenche. 

If this attempt Jhoul d be made again,I think it. would be necefiary to erect the hut,where 
one Ihould deep,at lead two hundred toifes higher than ours,that is to fay,at the very foot 
of the rocks of the Aiguille du Goute ; and thus attack thofe fharp and uneven rocks 
with all the vigour that a night’s reft gives, and before the heat commences. 1 likewife 
think that if feme guides were fent two or three days beforehand to form a fort of [fairs 
in the moll rapid dopes, or at leaft chufe the ealleft paffages; for our guides, almoft as 
great [[rangers as we in thofe deferts, were often divided in their opinions in the rout 
we fliould take ; yet nothing is lefs certain than that we had always taken the beft. But 
whatever means may be imagined to facilitate this enterprize, it mould not be i;azarded 
in a year of great fnow, but at a time perfectly fafe, with tnul’cular joints, and a head 
well accuftonied to the fight of precipices. 
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I HAVE given in the fecond volume. Chap. 52, the hiftory of thoufelefs attempts that 
were made, to the year 1785, to attain the fummit of Mont Blanc. 

To complete this hiftory, I ought to fay a word of an excurfion made for the fame 
purpofe in 1786. This excurfion was not fuccefsful, though it certainly was that which 
determined Dr. Paccard and Jaques Balmat to undertake the one made at the end of the 
futnmtT of the fame year. 

It may be remembered that the 13th of September, 1785, I had attempted with M. 
Bourrir, to fcale Mont Blanc by the Aiguille du Goute, but that we met with new fallen - 
fnows which forced us to ftop at the height of 1935 toifes above the fea. 

As the obftacle that thefe fnows had oppofed to our defign, appeared to us to be the 
effect of the latenefs of the feafon, I refolved to repeat the attempt the following year, 
at a time when the new fnows Ihould be lefs formidable. In confequence, and to leffen 
as much as poffible the fatigue experienced in the laft journey, I ordered Pierre Balmat 
to erect a hut at the foot of one of the ridges of the Aiguille du Goute, and as foon as 
the feafon would permit to make fome excurfions on that fide, in order to chufe the 
jnoft convenient route for me to take. 

To execute this project, Pierre Balmat, Marie Coutet, and another guide, went the 
8th of June, 1786, to fleep at our old hut at Pierre Ronde, and fet out for it at break 
of day ; they got up the fame ridge that I had followed the preceding year, and attained, 
although with great difficulty, the fummit of the Aiguille du Goute, after having all 
fucceflively fallen ill from fatigue and the rarity of the air. From thence by proceeding 
an hour on the fnows in the fame direction, they came to the height of the Dome du 
Gonte'; there they found Fran5ois Paccard and three other guides, with whom they had 
concerted this rendezvous, and who had paffed by the mountain of La Cote to come to 
the fame place, always believing that it could be only by the Aiguille du Gonte that the 
fummit of Mont Blanc was to be attained; and they had divided themfelves in two parties 
to make a comparative trial of the two routes which led to the fummit of du Goute. 
This coinparifon was entirely to the advantage of the route by the mountain de la 
Cote. Francois Paccard and his companions had arrived an hour and a half fooner, 
with much lefs fatigue and, danger than Pierre Balmat, who had paffed by the Pierre 
Ronde. 

After haviiig joined, they traverfed a great plain <?f fnow, and came to a ridge which 
unites the fummit of Mont Blanc to the Dome of Goute ; but this ridge was found to 
be fo narrow between two precipices, and at the fame time fo dangerous, that it was im- 
poflible for them to follow it, and attain the fummit of Mont Blanc. They then exa¬ 
mined at different parts the approaches to this fummit, and the relult of this fearch was, 
that it was abfolutely inacceffible at leaf! by the Dome of Goute. They returned from 
thence to ChamOuni by the mountain de la Cote, much difcontented with their expe¬ 
dition, and haraffcd by a ftorm accompanied with fnow and hail. 

* Sauff. vi. 137, 4to. 
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But they did not all return j one of thofe who had followed Francois Paccard by the 
mountain of la Cote, was Jaques Bahnat, fince become famous by his afceht to thefum- 
mit of Mont Blanc. He was not to be of the party in this excurfion ; he had joined 
Paccard and his party almoft in fpiteof them. In returning from the Dome of Gome, 
as he was not on good terms with the others he walked by himfelf, and kept apart from 
them to fearch for chryftals in a rock at fonie diftance. When he wiflied to rejoin them 
or at leaft follow their traces on the fnow. he could not find them j mean time the {form 
came, and being fearful to venture himfelf alone in the middle of thefe deferts in the 
ftorm and at the approach of night, he preferred fquatting himfelf down in the fnow, 
and there patiently wait till the florin fhouid ceafe and the coming of day-light; he there 
fullered much from the hail and cold; but towards morning the weather cleared up, 
arid as he had the whole length of the day to return, he refolved to confecrate part of it 
to the trying it he could not, among thefe vaft and unknown folitucles, fmd out a way 
by which the fummit of Mont Blanc might tie attained. It was thus that he aifcovered 
that which has been followed, and which is certainly the only one by which it can be * 
attained. 

He did not immediately on his return to Chamounie make his difcovery known, but 
as he found that Dr. Paccard had thoughts of making a funiJar attempt, he communi¬ 
cated the fecret to him, and offered to ferve him as a guide. The fuccefs of this enter- 
prize has been made known to the public by the relations which have been given of it 
by Dr. Paccard and M. Bournt. 

What is remarkable in the dilcovery of this route is, that it is the fame which pre- 
fents itfelf the molt naturally to thofe who view Mont Blanc from Chamounie, and is 
alfo that which thofe who made the firft attempt tried, but of which they became dif- 
gufled by a lingular prejudice. As it proceeded by a fort of valley between great heights, 
it was imagined too warm, and that it excluded the air too much. This valley is never-" 
thelefs very wide, and accefiible to the winds, and the ices which form the bounds are 
not of that nature to heat it. But fatigue and the rarity of the air gave to thofe, who 
made the firft attempts, thisoppreffion of which I have fo often fpoken; they attributed 
this oppreffion to the heat and (lagnation of the air, and they no longer endeavoured to 
attain the fummit otherwife than by the known and ifolated ridges, fuch as that of 
Goute. fa 

i he people of Chamounie likewife had an idea that fleeping on the heights would be 
attended with death, but the trial made by Jaques Balmat in palling the night on them, 
banifhed this fear j and the impofiibility of coming to it by the ridges forced them to 
take the molt natural and apparent route. 

JOURNEY OF SJUSSURE IN AUGUST , 1787 . 

DIVERS periodical works have informed the public, that lafl year in the month of 
Augufl two inhabitants of Chomounie, Mr. Paccard a phyfician, and Jaques Balmat the 
guide, attained to the fummit of Mont Blanc, which till then had been deemed irn- 
pofEble. 

It was made known to me the next day, and T immediately fet out to endeavour to 
follow their traces; but there fell fo much rain and fnow that I was forced to rive ud 
the project for this feafon. I commiffioned Jaques Balmat to vifit the mountain in the 
beginning of June, and to let me know as foon as the finking of the winter fnow fliould 
j endei it practicable. In the interval I went into Provence to make experiments by 
the fea fide, with a defign to compare them with thofe I propofed to make on Mont 
Blanc. 

Jaques 
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Jaques Balinat in the month of Jane made two afelefs attempts, mean time he wrote 
me word he had no doubt but it might be done in the month of July. I then fet out 
for Chamounie. At Salenche I met the courageous Balmat, who was coming to Ge¬ 
neva to inform me of his new fuccefs; the fifth of July he had attained the fumirsitof the 
mountain with two guides, Juhu Michel Cachat and Alexis Tournier. It rained on my 
arrival at Chamounie, and the bad weather continued three weeks; but I was deter¬ 
mined to wait till the end of the feafon, rather than mifs a favourable opportunity. 

This opportunity fo much defired came at lalt, I took my departure accompanied 
by a fervant, and eighteen guides who carried my in lira meats and other necefiary ap¬ 
paratus. 

My eldeft fon was extremely defirous of accompanying me ; but I was afraid he was 
neither llrong enough nor fufficiemly accudomed to excurlions of this nature, therefore 
infilled that he Ihould give up the defign. He (laid at the Priory, where he made, with 
much care, obfervations fimilar to thofe l made on the top. 

Although it is hardly two leagues and a quarter in a direct line from the Priory of 
Chamounie to the futnmit of Mont Blanc, it takes eighteen hours to walk it, on account 
of the bad road, the turnings, and about one thou land nine hundred and twenty toifes 
to get up. 

To be perfectly at liberty in the choice of the places where I Ihould deep, I had a tent 
carried, and the firlt night 1 flept under it 011 thei'uinmk of the mountain of Cote, which 
isfiluated onthefouth of the Priory, and at feven hundred and feventy-nine toifes above 
this village. 

This journey is free from pain and danger, the afcent Is always on the grafs or on the 
rock, and the excurfion is eafily made in five or fix hours. But from thence to the top, 
there is nothing but ice and fnow to walk on. 

The fecond journey is not the eafieft. We had immediately to crofs the glacier of 
the Cote to get to the foot of a chain of rock inclofed by the fnows of Mont Blanc. This 
glacier is difficult and dangerous. It is interfered by large, deep, irregular crevices; 
and it is often difficult to pafs them except over bridges of fnow, which are foraetimes 
extremely flight, and fufpended over abyfes. One of my guides had nearly perifhed 
here. He had gone the day before with two others to reconnoitre the paflage, happily 
theyhad had the precaution to fallen themfelves together by cords; the fnow gave way 
under him in the middle of a wide and deep crevice, and lie continued fufpended be¬ 
tween his two companions. We paffed by the opening which had been formed under 
him, and I trembled at the fight of the danger he had run. The paflage of this glacier 
is fo difficult and winding, that it took us three hours to go from the top of the Cote to 
the firlt rocks of this ifolated chain, though it is little more than a quarter of a league 

in a direct line. ; . 

After having attained thefe rocks, we foon quitted them again to go up a winding 
valley full of fnow, which ftretches from north to fouth to the foot of the higheft fum- 
mit. This fnow is interfered at different diftances by enormous and fuperb crevices. 
Their lively and neat form fliews the fnow difpofed of in horizontal beds, and each of 
thefe beds anfwer to a year; be the largenefs of its crevices what it may, the bottom 

can no where be difcovered. . , r 

M y 'TQides wilhed we Ihould pafs the night near fome of thofe rocks which are to be 
met with in this route, but as the higheft are fix or feven hundred toifes lower than the 
fummit, I was defirous to get higher up. To do this, it was necefiary to pitch our tent 
amid the fnows, this I had much trouble to make my companions confent to. They 
imagined that during ihe night there reigned on thefe high fnows an infupportable cold, 
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iind- (ferioufly believed they fhould perilfa there. At laft I told them* that for my part I 
war- determined to do it with thofc amongft them on whom 1 could depend ; that we 
would dig deep in the foow and cover this hollow with the covering of the tent, and 
there flint curie! ves in together, and in this manner we Ihould not fuffer from the rigour 
of the cold, Thefe arrangements having encouraged them, we purfued our courfe. 

At four in the evening we got to the fecond of the three great platforms of fnow which 
we had to pafs, and there we pitched our tent, one thou (and four hundred and fifty-live 
toifes above the Priory, and one thou fan d nine hundred and ninety dive above the fea, 
ninety toifes above the pike of Teneriffe. We did not attempt to get to the laft plat¬ 
form, becaufe there we fhould be expofed to the fall of avalanches, 

r ihe firft platform by which vve had lately paft is not exempt from them- We had 
palled over two of thefe avalanches, which had fallen fmee Bahnat*s laft journey, the 
broken remains of which covered the whole valley. 

My guides immediately fet about excavating a place where we might pafs the night; 
but they very foon felt the effect of the rarity of the air *. Thefe robuft men, to whom 
feven or eight hours walking is in reality nothing, had hardly thrown up five or fix 
Ihovels of fnow when they found it abfolutely impoffible to continue; they found itne- 
ceflary conftantly to relieve each other„ One of them who had turned back a little to 
fetch forne water in a calk from a hollow, was taken ill in going, returned without water, 
and puffed the night in the moll agonifing pain- Myfdf who am fo accuftomed to the air 
of the mountains, and who feel better in this air than in the plain, I was overcome with 
wearinefs in obferving my meteorological iaftruments. This illnefs caufed in us an 
ardent thirft, and we could not procure water but by melting the fnow, for the water 
we had feen in coming up, was found frozen when they returned to fetch fame, and 
the little chaffing-dilh we had with us afforded a flow fupply for twenty thirfty perfons* 
From the middle of this $bteau 9 enclofed between the laft fummit of Mont Blanc, to 
the fouth, its high fteps to the eaft, and the Dome du Goute to the weft, there is fcarce 
any thing to be feen but fnow ; this fnow is quite pure, of a dazzling whitenefs, and oil 
the high fummits forms the mofi fmgular contraft with the almoft black Iky of thefe 
high regions. No living creature to be feen, no appearance of vegetation; it is the 
dwelling of flience and cold. When I reprefented to myfelf Doctor Paccard and Jaques 
Balmat arriving the firft at theclofe of day in thefe defercs, without fhelter, without fuc- 
cour, without even knowing that mankind could exift in thofe places they were attempt* 
ing to get to, but continuing neverthelefs boldly their career, I could not but admire 
their refolution and courage. 

My guides always occupied with the fear of cold, fo clofdy flint all the openings of the 
tent, that 1 fuffered much from the heat and impurity of the air, occafioned by the re- 
fpiranon of fo many people. I was obliged to get out in the night for the fake of taking 
breath. The moon {hone with the greateft luftre in the middle of the fky of a dark 
ebony colour, Jupiter feemed to throw out ftrong rays of light from behind the highefl: 
fummit to the eaft of Mont Blanc, and the reverberating light all over this extent of fnow 
was fo dazzling, that only the ftars of the firft and fecond magnitude were diftinguilh- 
able. At length however we began to fieep, when we were awaked by the noife of a 
great avalanche, which covered part of the declivity that vve fhould have to climb the 
next day. 

At break of day the thermometer was three degrees below the freezing point. It 
was late when we fet out, owing to the neceffity we were under of melting fnow for 

* The batorr.- ter fiood but at 17 indies 10^ lines, 
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brealtfaft, and to have fome to carry with us; it was no fooner melted than drank and 
thole people who religioufly guarded the wine I had brought with us, continually (bde 
the water I had in referve. We began by afcending the third and lad platform, then 
took to the left to get on the highelKrock at the call of the funimir. The dcitivjiy ex¬ 
tremely flamed, thirty-nine degrees in fome places, and every where borders on pmi- 
pices, and the fur face of the fnow was fo hard, that fhofe who went firit were obliged to 
break it with a hatchet before they could gain a footing. It took us two hours to climb 
this declivity, which is about two hundred and fifty toifes high. Coming to the laft 
rock, we took to the right inclining wefterly to climb the laft declivity, the perpendicular 
height of which is about one hundred and fifty toiles. This declivity inclines only to 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine degrees and is not dangerous; but lhe air is lb rarified that 
our ftrength vifibiy failed, as near the fummit I could only go fifteen or fix teen flops 
without taking breath, I even felt now and then a fort of fainting which obliged me to lit 
down, but in proportion as I recovered my refpiration, 1 felt my ftrength return; when 
recovered enough to proceed, I feemedas if I could get to the top at one ft retch. All 
my guides in proporiion to their ftr&igth were in the fame fituation. It took us two 
hours from the laft rock to the fummit, and it was eleven o’clock when we gained it. 

My firft looks were fixt on Chamounie where I knew my wife and her two fitters 
were, their eyes fixed to a telefcope following all our fteps with an uneafinefs, too great 
without doubt, but not lefs diftreffing to them. I felt a very pleafing and confoling fen- 
timent when I faw the flag which they had promifed to hoift the‘moment they .obferved 
me at the fummit, when their appvehenfions would be at leaftfufpended. 

I could now enjoy without regret the grand fpectacle I had under my eyes. A light 
vapour fufpended in the lower regions of the air, concealed from my fight the loweft 
and moll diftant objects, fuch as the plains of France and Lombardy; but I did not much 
regret this lofs. What I had juft feen and what I faw in the cleareft manner, is the 
whole of all the high fummits of which I had fo long defired to know the organization. 
I could hardly believe my eyes, it appeared to me like a dream, when I faw placed under 
my eyes thofe majeftic fummits, thefe redoubtable Aiguilles, the Midi, the Argentierc, 
the Geant, whofe bafes even had been for me of fuch difficult and dangerous accefs. I 
feized their relation to each other, their conne&ion, their ftru&ure, and a fingle glance 
cleared up doubts that years of labour had not been able to diflolve. 

During this time my guides pitched my tent, and fet out the little table on which I 
meant to make the experiment of the ebullition of the water. But when it was necef- 
fary for me to difpofe of my inftruments and obferve them, I found myfelf every mo¬ 
ment obliged to fufpend my work, and attend only to my refpiration. 

If it is confidered that the barometer was then only at fixteen inches one line, and 
that thus the air had litde more than half of its ordinary denfiry, it may be comprehend¬ 
ed that it was neceffary to fupply it by the frequency of infpirations. When I was per¬ 
fectly quiet, I only felt a flight pain at my breaft ; but when my attention was fixed for 
fome moments in continuation, and particularly when in {looping, 1 leaned on my fto- 
mach, I was obliged to reft during two or three minutes, to recover myfelf again. My 
guides felt the fame fenfations. They had no appetite ; and to fay the truth, our provi- 
fions, which werffiall frozen, were not in that flate calculated to excite one; neither did 
they care for wine, or brandy, indeed they had found that ftrong liquors increafed this 
indifpofition, without doubt by increafing the quicknefsof the circulation. It was frefh 
water only that did them good, and afforded them pleafure.; but time and trouble were 
wanting to make a fire, without which we could not have any. 
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I neverthelefs remained at the top till half aftef three, and although I loft not afingle 
moment, I was not able in thefe four hours and a half, to make all the experiments I 
have frequently made in lefs than three hours at the fea fide. 1 made however with care 
the moft effential ones. 

I got down eaficr than I expefited. As the motion in defending does not prefs the 
diaphragm, it does not confine the refpiration, and one is not, therefore, obliged to flop 
fo often to take breath. The defcent from the rock to thefirft platform was neverthe¬ 
lefs very difficult by its great fteepnefs, and the fun fliined with fuch brightnefs on the 
precipices beneath us, that it needed heads well accuftomed to fuch fights not to be ter¬ 
rified. 1 again flept on the ("now two hundred toifes lower than the preceding night. 
There it was I became convinced that it was the rarity of the air which incommoded us 
on the fummit; for if it had been from wearinefs we fhould have been much ficker 
after this long and dangerous defcent j but, on the contrary, we fupped with a very 

f ood appetite, and I made my obfervations without any obftruftion from indifpofition. 

even believe that the height where this indifpofition begins is fixed, beyond which it 
is impoflible to proceed farther. For my own part I find' myfelf very well at one thou- 
fand nine hundred toifes above the fea, but as foon as I get higher 1 feel myfelf in- 
difpofed. 

The next day we found the glacier of the Cote changed by the heat of thefe two days, 
and ftill more difficult to, pafs than it was getting up. We were obliged to defcend a 
declivity of fnow, inclined to fifty degrees, to avoid a crevice which had opened during 
our journey. At length at half after nine we found ourfelves approach the Cote moun¬ 
tain, very happy to find ourfelves again in a place where we were not afraid of it finking 

under our feet. _ . 

There I met Bourn t who wanted to engage fome of my guides to go up again with 
him j but they found themfelves too fatigued, and wifhed to reft themfelves at Chatnou- 
nie. We defcended very gaily to the Priory, where we got to dinner. It was a great 
pleafure to me to have them all return fafe, and well with their eyes and face in the bed 
poffible date. The black crapes with which we had provided ourfelves, and with which 
we covered our faces, had perfectly preferred us from the temporary biindnefs, and chap- 
ed and burned faces often occafioned by the reverberation of the fnow, which thole who 
had gone there before us had felt. 

Details of the Journey. 

IN going from the Priory to Mont Blanc, by the Cote Mountain, you muft begin by 
following the road to Geneva, as far as the village of Buiffons, and then take the path 
which leads to the glacier of that name. But at the foot of the declivity which leads to 
this glacier, you turn to the right which leads to the hamlet of the Mount. 

This hafolet is fituated on a'hiil of gypfum; on the furface of this hill are feen hoi- 
lows, fome in the form of funnels, others on the contrary have only a narrow orifice, 
and widening farther in. 1 was fhewn one in a field fcattered over with bulhes, the 
opening of which was but a foot wide,*but farther in its diameter was ten or twelve feet 
of a fpherical form. Without doubt, thefe hollows are made by the waters which dif- 
folve, and draw with them the gypfum which forms the hill, whilft the vegetable earth, 
withheld by the roots of grafs and bulhes, refts fufpended above thefe cavities. As to 
the fpherical form of thele cavities, it is difficult to explain i neither are thofe geometers 
who give the account. 
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A little beyond the Mount we began to afcend, in purfuing the borders of the tor¬ 
rent which iflues from the glacier of Taconay; there inftead of fixed rocks we only find 
wrecks, difplaced rocks, compofed of quartz, of mica, of ftiiitfe hornblende, or of ferru¬ 
ginous horn ftone, which diffolves in the air, and changes into oxide of iron of a rufty 
colour. Thefe fragments have frequently a rhomboidal form. 

Soon after are feen to our left yellowifh rocks, which decompofe, and whofe nature is 
the fame as thofe fragments. As to their ftructure and fituation, they are, in general, 
conformable to the other works of Chamounie. 

In proportion as we got higher we found the horn rock abound more in thefe frag¬ 
ments, neverthelefs one meets fome fine knots of granite of lelfpar, of an almoft black 
grey, mixed with white quartz; of quartz croffed with threads of amianth and others. 

This afcent is extremely wild, at the bottom of a narrow valley, with the glacier of 
Taconay in front, briftled with flakes of ice, not clear and white, like thofe of Buiflbns, 
but foiled by a black mud, and interfered with rocks of the fame colour: but in getting 
up higher we difcovered above this glacier, clear and fharp-edged fnows of the Dome of 

G °TiU within half a league beyond the hamlet of the Mount, you may go on mules for 
■about two fmall leagues from the Priory ; but all the reft on foot. 

Soon after we got above the glacier of Taconay, fome part of the way became diffi¬ 
cult ; we then met with a clear fountain of frefli water, where the guides already fatigued 

with their loads took fome reft. , f 

There we faced the glacier of Taconay, remarkable for the different colours of its 
ices, which at our fide on the right bank is muddy and black, whilft on the oppofite 

bank they are tranfparent and white. .. ., 

The rocks on both fides are the fame as thofe I have above defcribed ; they divide 
frequently into oblique angled parallepipeda ; their fituation and ltruGure are alfo the 

fa *ln petting up higher we found harder grey rocks, refembflng veined granites, with 
lengthened knots and veins of quartz, parallel to their beds and layers. Afterwards 
we cot nearer the glacier, and climbed a Hoping declivity to the Moraine, whole ridge 
we followed for fome time; we foon after left it entirely by getting higher on the mouit- 

^ Half aii horn after having quitted the glacier, we came to the foot of a pretty high 
fliarp rock, which guards a narrow and deep cavity, from which there is no way of get¬ 
ting but by failing this rock; this paffage is called the Mapas or bad ftep : they had 
placed a ladder there for me, on a fuppofiticn I fhould want it, but as I was unwilling to 
cive my guides a bad opinion of my-intrepidity, I paffed on without touching it. 
fc Beyond the Mapas we were obliged to pafs by fome narrow corners on high lharp 

**^We then followed an uneven ridge, with the precipice to the right and very uneven 
fields to the left; after that we climbed- a Hope to a cavern, where I ilept the noth of 
Augufi 1-8C, w hen, immediately after Dotlor Paccar! s journey, [ endeavoured, by fol¬ 
lowing his Heps, to attain the fummit of Mont Blanc But in the night there hapMned 
fuch a ftorm of rain and fnow, that 1 was obliged 10 return forrowfully, aud put oil me 

aK Each of thefe journey/ took me about four hours, without including red, from the 

Priory of Chamounie to this cavern* . 

The fummit or this rock, to the north-weft of this cavern, prefents a very me pr - 
pe a : it forms one of the heights of the narrow ridge 01 the Cote mountain, which fe- 
* j2 paiatcs 
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parates the glacier of Taconay, from that of the Buiflcms. The neck by which it is 
palled is about fix hundred toifes above the Priory at" Chamounie. From this ridge is 
ieen the two glaciers jult mentioned, and which lay immediately under our feet, all the 
valley of Chatnouuie, to the defile de Balme, and the two chains which border this de¬ 
file : farther on is feen the tower d’Ai, and the Aiguille of Midi, which over-tops St. 
Maurice, as well as other heights at a greater diftance. From the Oppofite fide is feen 
the mountain beyond the glacier of Taconay, which bears the name of this glacier, and 
the trenches of the beds of this mountain. Thefe beds fhew with the greatell regularity 
their pofition. Finally, in the fame direction the profile of the Aiguille of Goute alfo of¬ 
fers the fame pofition of beds. 

But the molt Angular point of view is that of the ridge itfelf, on which we flood, feen 
at its full length from the north-well fide. Great blocks of rocks with fharp angles, 
boldly and Angularly heaped on each other, crown thefummit of this ridge, and prefenr 
the molt wild and fanciful afpecl; the Trailing and beautiful parifh of Ouches appears 
divided by tliele fterile rocks, and forms with them a linking contrail. 

One of thefe blocks, which is fharp angled, projects very much over the precipice, 
and is called from its fliape, the bird's beck . It is faid, that a fliepherd, who laid a wa¬ 
ger to go and feat himfelf on the point of this beck, actually got to it, and fat on it, 
but that in moving to come away, he loft his^ equilibrium, fell, and was Id lied upon the 
pot. 

The rocks of this part of the ridge are for the moft part of fchiflus, compofed of black 
hornblende, and white felfpar *. There is frequently found in the crevices of thefe 
rocks, tranflucid little cry Hals, of felfpar a little inclining to green. 

It was twelve when we came to this ridge ; I Hopped half an hour to give my guides 
time to dine. During this time I amufed myfelf with the fight of fame people a great 
way beneath me, who were crofiing with great difficulty, fupported by their guides, the 
lower plateau of the glacier of BuifTons, and who very probably were propofmg to them- 
felves at their return to make a pompous recital of their undertaking, and the rifks they 
had run. 

I looked, but looked in vain, on the fecond platform, for two of my guides, who had 
flattered themfelves with the expectation of getting before us to the ridge, where we 
were, in palling by this platform of the glacier, which in effeft prefents a more direft 
route to the Priory. But as fome of the way is very bad, we were very uneafy at not 
feeing them. They however rejoined us, but very late. 

After having crofted this ridge, we continued to afeend obliquely, between the glacier 
of Bullions and the top of this fame ridge, the rocks of which are always of veined gra¬ 
nite, here and there mixed with beds of f inite fchiefie , or of a foliated rock, compofed 
of b laded hornblende, and felfpar. The beds of thefe rocks are always in the fame fi- 
tuation. 

We paHed under a deep cavern, where Jaques Bahnat, in his preceding journey, had 
concealed the. ladder which was to aflift us in crofiing the crevices of the glacier, like- 
wife a pole to make ufe of in very bad places. ■ lie found the ladder, but the pole was 
ilolen ; it is Angular that thieves ffioukl find their way to fuch a place; however, it can¬ 
not be faid they were highway robbers. 

We alfo palted by the foot of the Aiguille de la Tour, which is the higheft point of 
this ridge. We afterwards climbed fome granite veined rocks, always fituated in the fame 
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manner ; and we arrived, at three quarters after one, at the foment of the Cote moun¬ 
tain, at the place where we were to pafs the night. 

The nrft journey took us but fix hours and a half from the Priory to our fleeping- 
place. 

This fleeping-place coil fitted of a great heap of blocks of granite, among which my 
guides hoped to find fheher, and where Dr. Paccard and Jaques Balmat had flept the 
firft night of their expedition, Thefe blocks have been forced there by the glacier 
which is very near, and which is to be crofied to make a way to the fummit of Mont 
Blanc., And there it is we quitted the firm ground to embark on ice and fnow to the 
end of the journey. 

The crofiing of the glacier in the morning while the fnow is hard is to be preferred, 
as it becomes much more difficult when the heat of the fun has foftened the fnow. 

This is what Marie Coutet found under whom the fnow gave way, when he went to 
reconnoitre the way we fliould go the next day. Happily, as I have laid in the abridged 
relation, he relied fufpended by the cords which faftened him to his two comrades, who 
had accompanied him. At their return we were all eager to have an account of the 
expedition ; as foldiers are to alk the fpies of an army news of the enemy’s fitua- 
ation. Marie Coutet, with great feeming indifference and even gaiety, told his ftory; 
notwithllanding which, his recital call a {hade of l’orrow on the countenances of his 
hearers; the moft heroic ftniled at it, but the reft viewed it in a more ferious light. 
Mean time nobody talked of returning there, but, on the contrary, began to look out 
for a place of {belter to pafs the night: fomewent to my old lodging, where they hoped 
to be warmer; others fixed themfelves between the blocks of granite, for my part, I 
flept under my tent with my fervant and two or three of my ancient guides. 

The next day, 2d of Auguft, not with (landing the intereft we all had in fetting off 
early, there arofe fuch difficulties among the guides in the arrangement and divifion of 
their loads, that it was half after fix o’clock before we fet out, each fearing to load him- 
felf, lefs from fear of the hardship, than of finking in the fnow by the weight of himfelf 
and load, and by this means fall into a crevice. 

We got on the glacier, oppofite the blocks of granite under which we flept; the en¬ 
trance on it was eafy enough, but we foon found ourielves entangled in a labyrinth of 
rocks of ice feparated by large crevices, in fome places opening very wide, in others co¬ 
vered either wholly or in part by the fnow, which fometimes forms a fort of arches under¬ 
neath, and which are fometimes the only refources in one’s power to get over thefe cre¬ 
vices ; in other refpefts it is an uneven ridge of ice which ferves as a bridge to crofs 
over. In fome places, where the crevices are quite empty, we had to go down to the 
bottom and get up at the other fide by ftairs cut with a hatchet in the very ice: but in 
no part is the rock found or feen *; and fometimes after having got to the bottom of 
thefe abyffes, forrounded with almoft perpendicular walls of ice, you can hardly conceive 
how you fhall get out again, however as long as they walked on the ice, though ever 
fo narrow the ridges, and flaming the declivities of it are, thefe intrepid Chamouniards, 
whole head and feet are equally firm, appear neither afraid or uneafy ; they talk, laugh, 
and defy each other in jeft ; but when they pafs over thefe flight roofs fufpended over deep 
abyffes, they walk in a moft profound filence ; the three firft tied together by cords, about 
five or fix feet diftance between them; the others two by two holding their flicks by the 
ends, their eyes fixed on their feet, each endeavouring to place exafily and lightly his foot 
jn the traces of the one before him. Above all it was after we had feen the place where 


* Their bottom is always of fnow or ice. 
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Marie Coutet hrd fallen, that this fort of fear increafed; the fnowhad quite given way 
fuddeiily undei his feet and formed round hint an empty fpace of about fix or feven 
ieet in diameter, and difeovered an abyfs to which was feen neither bottom nor fidcs , 
and that in a place where no exterior danger appeared. When after having got clear 
of fonie of thefe fufpicious fnowswe found ourkdves on a rock ol ice, the expreliions 
of joy and ferenity fhined on all our countenances, and our jokes and good humour re¬ 
returned. We then held a council on which way we fhould take-, and grown bold by 
fuccefs, we expofed ourfelves with the greatefl confidence to new- dangers. It took 
us three hours to crofs this redoutable glacier, although hardly a quarter of a league m 
breadth. From this time we had only to walk on fnow, often rendered extremely diffi¬ 
cult by the very great flams of the declivities, and fometknes dangerous when thefe de¬ 
clivities bordered on precipices : but in this cafe at ieaft we had no dangers to encoun¬ 
ter but what we faw, and where we ran no riik ol being i sallowed up, without either 
itrength or addrefs being of any avail to us. 

In going from this glacier, we were obliged to climb one of thofe declivities of inow 
extremely floped, after which we had to pafs to the foot of the lowefl and molt nor¬ 
therly rock of a fmall chain of infulated rocks, in the middle ( f the ices of Mont Blanc. 

This chain runs pretty near from north to fouth, and is entirely competed of primitive 
foliated rocks, the elements of which are of blackifh or greenilh plates of hornblende, 
of felfpar, of plombagine, with a little quartz and mica. 

There is found there alfo a greenifli ftone, brilliant enough, tranRucid, fibrous and 
fchiflofe, pretty hard, fufible by the blow-pipe, in a globule of 0.3, line of green glafs, 
tranflucid, of a greafy lutlre. Tins fubftance agrees much with thejteatite ajbej}ifsrme 
of Sr. Gothard; but its parts are finer, it is more brilliant, harder, more fufible, and 
produces a clearer glafs. But except another fpeciee is made, I cannot compare it to 
any other. 

As to the reft, the felfpar, which forms a part of the compofition or thefe rocks, 
is of the fort which 1 call fat, becaufe it has a fat and oily In ft re. All the rocks of this 
chain have their beds fituated like thofe of the Cote mountain, according to the general 
law of the Chamounie rocks, but are inclined low. 

This chain at the eaftern fide is feparated from the Aiguille du Midi , and fome 
mountains, which join this Aiguille with Mont Blanc by an extremely wild glacier, 
almolf wholly compofed of feracs. 

The name of ferae , in our mountains, is given to a fort of white compact cheefe, 
taken from whey, and prefTed in a fort of rectangular cafes, where it takes a cubical 
form, or rather rectangular parallelipidus. The fiiows at a great height frequently take 
this form when they freeze, after having in part imbibed Avater. They then become 
extremely compafl:; in this ftate, if a thick bed of this hardened ice comes on a de¬ 
clivity, and fhould, as it often happens. Hide down in a body on this declivity; and, in fo ^ 
Aiding, if fome parts of the mafs fhould not go equally with the reft, their weight forces 
them to break in pretty near rectangular fragments, fome of which may meafure fifty 
feet, and which, by reafon of their having no mixture, are as regularly formed as if they 
had been chiffeled. 

Or the faces of thofe great parallelipids is feen one of thefe beds of fnow accumu¬ 
lated from year to year, and palling gradually from the fiate of fnow to that of ice, by 
the infiltration and fuccellive freezing of raia and other waters which refult from the 
fuperior beds after melting. 

We had alfo at our right great heaps of fnow into this form of ferae, and we fhould 
have been obliged to pafs between their intervals with much difficulty and danger, had 
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it been ever fo little later in the feafon, but a bridge of fnow which would have melted 
in a few days, ferved us to crofs an enormous opening, and faved us the trouble of 
palli ng amid the feraes* 

We refled ourfelves fome moments in the fhade of fome rocks of the ifolated chain, 
of which I have fpoken higher up* 

We then went to the weft, after which we again approached it at the place where 
the year before I had the hut erefted with the intention of ileeping there, but, as I 
have already mentioned, bad weather prevented me from getting there. In other 
refpe&s, this ftation had been badly chofen, being too dear the firft; as it is not more 
than one hundred and twenty toifes above the top of the Cote mountain; fo that we 
fhould have had nine hundred toifes to afeend the third day ; whilft, on the contrary, 
it was neceflary for feverat reafons to leave the fmalleft portion for the laft. 

The nature of the rocks which compofe this part of the infulated chain is ft ill the 
fame ; and there is befides oblervable fome argillaceous fchiftus of the nature of Hate, 
and fome fchiftofe granite rocks with fome knots of quartz ; the fkuation of their beds 
is always the fame, but approaches nearer to the vertical. There, and higher up, this 
chain is frequently interrupted by fnows; the points of thefe rocks project like little 
iftands or Ihelves from the fea of fiiow which covers this vaft region. My guides 
caufed tne to lofe a great deal of time here under the pretext of breakfafting and relt- 
in ;; their intention was to delay our journey, that we ihould not bs able before night 
to venture ourfelves on that part of our way where we fhould meet no more rocks, 
and where we fhould be obliged to fieep on the fnow. We did not fet out again tilt 
eleven o'clock, although we arrived about nine. 

I again found the Dlfpenfia Helvetica in flower on thefe rocks. 

We had from thence a glimpfe of the lake acrofs the valley of Abondance from the 
firft rocks; but in continuing to afeend faw it ftiil better, we could even very well 
diftinguifti the town of Nyon* The mountains of Faucigni appearing lower and lower 
before us, Vaiguille percee of Repofoir was that which kept longeft; in fight, owing to 
its nearnefs to us, and its projeffing fuinmit in a diftant horizon, for we could only 
call the'view of thofe completed over which we could fee the Jura. Every vi&ory of 
this fort was a fubjeft of joy to the whole party : for nothing animated and encouraged 
us more than a diftinft view of the progrefs we made. 

After an hour’s walk we came to an immenfe opening, along which we had tocoafu 
And although a hundred feet wide, we could perceive no bottom to it. ( ^ 

The moment we were Handing on its edge refling ourfelves, admiring its depth, and 
obfervingits beds of fnow, my fervant, by I do not know what heedlefihefs, let fall the Hand 
of my barometer, which he held in his hand; it Aided with the rapidity of an arrow 
on the flanted wall of the opening, and fixed itfelf at an nnmenfe depth at the oppofite 
fide, where it continued vibrating, like the lance of Achilles on the banks of the Sea- 
mander. I felt a very lively movement of concern, becaufe it not only ferved as a 
prop to the barometer, butalfo to a compafs, a telefcope, and many other iiiftnimenrs 
which fattened on it; in a moment fome of my guides, fenfible of my concern, ottered 
to go for it, but as my fear of expofing them to too much danger prevented my con- 
fenting to it, they protefted there was no danger, and immediately one or them patted a 
cord under his arm, and the others let him down to where it was, he drew it away ana 
brought it back in triumph. I had a double uneafinefs during this operation: fine, the 
danger of the fufpended guide; nc-xt, as we were within view of Chamouni, h'orn 
whence with a telefcope all our movements were perceivablej I thought that if at this 
moment our friends had their eyes fixt on us, they would, without doubt, think one 
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of us had tumbled into the abyfs, and that the others were getting him up. 1 have 
been fince informed, that happily at this moment they were not looking at us. 

We were obliged to crofs this fame opening on a dangerous bridge of fnow ; after 
which, by a very doping declivity of fnow we came to one of the rocks of the infulated 
chain, where I flept the day of my return from the funimit, and for that reafon I called 
it the rock of Happy return; its height is one thoufand feven hundred and eighty 
toifes. 

We arrived there at half after one, and dined in the fun with a good appetite, but 
much regretted the want of water, when one of the guides thought of a very ingenious 
method to procure fome: they threw fome balls of fnow againll the rocks expofed to 
the fun, part of which (ticking melted by the heat of the rock, and we faved it by little 
and little as it fell j to relieve themfelves they threw the (how-balls by turns, and 
formed a fort of well, which fupplied us with as much water as we wanted. 

This rock, as well as that which is more to the fouth, and the laft of this infulated 
chain, is like the others compofed of primitive fchiftofe rocks, mixt with quartz, horn- 
blend, and felfpar, with knots, fome of pure quartz, others of granite rocks. The 
higheft (hew fome veins, fome of black hornblende pretty near pure; others of white 
felfpar ; but an oxide of iron which comes from the hornblende diffolved, gives to all 
thefe rocks a yellowifli call. The beds of thefe fchiflufes are alfo fituated according to 
a former obfervation, but are ahnoft vertical. 

This infulated rock, in the midfl of fnow, appeared to my guides a delightful place, 
an ifland of Calypfo; they could not prevail on themfelves to quit if, and Teemed de¬ 
termined to pafs the night there. In the abridged relation has been feen what trouble 
I had to make them leave it. 

From thence in an afeent of about thirty-five minutes we attained the firft great plat¬ 
form of fnow which prefents itfelf in this route. The declivity of this platform is from 
ten to twelve degrees, but it is a plain in comparifpm of the declivities we had climbed. 

At our left lay the Aiguille du Midi, which began vifibly to lower to our right j the 
Dome of Goute, where the diffolved hornblende predominates. The fuminil of this 
dome cut almoft a fharp point on our fide, covered with a roof of fnow, half circular, 
like the arch of a bridge, and crowned by a continuation of thofe enormous blocks of 
fnow of a cubical form which I have named feracs , prelented the mod: fingular and 
magnificent view. Before us the furnmit of Mont Blanc, the objedt of our undertaking, 
(till appeared to us of a prodigious height j at its left, the rocks which we call its dairs, 
and fome very fuperb pieces of fnow, which by the dazzling of the fun appeared drik- 
ingly fingular and beautiful. 

It took us twenty minutes to traverfe this platform ; and this time appeared long to 
us, for fince the lad voyage of Jaques Balrnat, it had been covered by two enormous 
avaianches of feracs , which fell from the Dome of Goute ; we were obliged to crofs 
over thefe avalanches under the continual fear of being overtaken by others. 1 had 
however the pleafure of obferving thofe feracs which we feldom have an opportunity of 
viewing near us. I meafured fome which were more than twelve feet every way; the 
bottom, or that part which had united with the rock was formed of white, tranducid ice, 
and more compact than ordinary ice. The oppofite fide which had been originally the 
top, was dill of fnow, though a little hardened, and th^re is feen in the fame block all 
the (hades between thefe two extremes. We were furpnfed to find that feveral of thefe 
blocks had arrived there without being disfigured, and even that they had ever comt^ 
there, for the Dome of Goute, from which they were detached is at a great didance, 
and the declivity is not very flaming: without doubt they had Aided in the inornm* on 
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the foow which had been frozen and hardened by the cold of the night, and their own 
velocity had been very great. 

From this platform we were an hour afcending a declivity of thirty-four degrees, 
which brought us to the fecond platform where we were to Deep, 

We had at firft long and ierious deliberations refpe&ing the choice of the place we 
fhould fix the tent under which we were all to colled: to encounter the cold of the 
night, oi which the guides had formed to themfelves fo frightful an idea. Befides the 
cold we had two other dangers to guard againft, the one from above, the other from 
beneath : the bufinefs was to clioofe a fituation which fhould fcreen us from the danger 
of the avalanches which might fall from above, like wife from that of crevices concealed 
by fuperiidal fnow. The guides trembled at the thoughts of this fnow loaded with 
the weight of twenty men collected in a finall fpace, and foftened by the heat of their 
bodies melting and giving way all of a hidden, and fwallowing us all up in the middle 
of the night, A frightful crevice whofe winding we had traced in coming to this plat¬ 
form, and which might have extended, for what we knew, to the v plaee immediately 
under us, proved at leaft the fallibility of fuch a fuppofition. However, we found at 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the entrance Jof the platform a place which 
appeared to us fecure from ail thofe dangers. There they fet about fhovelling thefnoW 
away, and fixing the tent over the place they had made for it. In the abridged account 
I have related the indifpofition my guides felt here from the rarity of the air. 

After fome moments of repofe Marie Goctet and two others went on the Dome of 
Goute to look for the ftones covered with glafs bubbles, that I have deferibed in the 
fecond volume, and brought back fome very fine ones, and one among others very re¬ 
markable in its having fpvinkled on its furface the bubbles of a colour analogous to the 
part of the correfponding ftone, hlackilh or greenifii upon the hornblende, and whitiili on 
the felfpar ; which proves clearly that they have been formed by afuperficial fufion of the 
rock, and of confequence that thunder has produced them ; in faft, by what other 
means could this effedl be produced on the furface of a rock furrounded by fnow ? The 
fame guides afterwards went to examine the declivity we had to get up the next day. 
They returned fatisfied with having found covered with fnow a crevice, which in the 
preceding journey had given them a good deal of trouble to get over; but the de¬ 
clivity by which we were to afeend appeared to them extremely abrupt, and formed of 
very hard and flippery fnow, and I law clearly by this account that they were in doubt 
of my being able to get up it. 

On mountains free front fnow, and whofe heights does not exceed one rhoufand or 
one thoufand two hundred toifes it is very pleafant to get in good time to a fleeping 
place ; the coolnefs of the evening refrefhes you after the fatigues of the day, and you 
lit down on the grafs or on a rock, are amufed in obferving the gradations of the light, 
and the changes which almoft always accompany the fetring of the fun, and twilight* 
But in high mountains covered with fnow the clofe of the day is extremely painful, 
one cannot tell where to place one's felf; if you fit ft ill you are frozen, and fatigue join¬ 
ed to the rarity of the air deprives you of firength and courage, neceflary to warm your- 
felf by exerdfe. This is what we felt in the fituation we were now, to which we came 
about four o'clock. We were all frozen with cold ; and waiting with the great ell impa¬ 
tience till the tent was fixed ; as foon as it was, we all got into it, and in a (hort time the 
babbling of the guides and the naufea of thofe who where fick, forced me to leave it. 

I haftcned fupper as much as poffible. Afterwards they had great difficulty in fixing 
themfelves in fuch a manner as they might be alile to pafs the night; I was allowed to 
flretch myfelf in a corner; but as for the reft they could only fit down on the ftraw 
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between each other’s legs; and the air corrupted by the refpiration of twenty perfons 
crowded into fo fmall a fpace occasioned our pa fling the bad night of which I have 
fpoken. 

The next day we foon traverfed the fecond platform, at the entrance of which we 
had paffed the night; from thence we afcended to the third, which we likewife foon 
eroded, and in half an hour came to the great declivity, by which in drawing to the 
eaft, we got upon the rock which forms the left Shoulder of the top of Mom Blanc. 

At the beginning of this afeent I was out of breath by the rarity of the air; however 
by refling a moment every thirty or forty paces, but without fitting down fo far re¬ 
covered my breath, as to be able in about forty minutes to get to the entrance of the ava¬ 
lanche which had fallen the preceding night, and which we had heard from our tent. 

There we all flopped for feme minutes in hopes that after having refted our lungs and 
legs, we fhould be able to get over the avalanche pretty quick and without refling to 
take breath, but in that we deceived ourfelves, the fort of wearinefs which proceeds 
from the rarity of the air is abfolutely infurmountable ; when it is at its height, the mod 
eminent peril will not make you move a flep fafter. But I infufed frefh courage into 
my guides by repeatedly telling them that this place was really the leaft dangerous, be- 
caufe all the loofe fnow of the heights above us had already come away. 

Beyond this avalanche the declivity became continually more floping, and on our left 
bordered on a frightful precipice; it was neceffary to get over a pretty large opening, 
the paffage of which was incommoded by a rock of ice, which forced us to the border 
of the declivity. The foremoft guides had cut fleps here and there on the hard fnow 
as they went on; but as they had left the fpaces too long it was neceffary to take i’uch. 
long fleps that one ran the rifk of miffing ones footing, and Hiding without remedy to 
the bottom. At Jafl, towards the top the thawed furface became thinner ; then it 
broke under our feet, and underneath it eight or nine inches of crumbled fnow, which, 
refted on a fecond cruft of hard fnow, into which we funk to the calves of our legs, 
after which we Aided down the fide of the precipice, to which we were only held by the 
upper cruft, which thus found itfelf loaded with a great part of the weight of our 
bodies; and if it had broken we fhould infallibly have Aided to the bottom; but 
I did not think of the danger, my refolution was taken, I determined to go on as long 
as my ftrength would enable me, and I had no other thought than that of advancing 
with a firm II ep. 

It is faid when you walk on the border of a precipice you fhould not look at it, and 
is true to a certain point; but the following advice is the refult of my long experience. 
Before you engage in a dangerous paffage you fhould begin by contemplating the pre¬ 
cipice, until you get quite familiar to it, and it has loft its force on the imagination, and 
you can look at it with a fort of indifference; meantime you fhould fludy the way you 
fhould go, and mark as you may fay your fleps : after which the danger is no more 
thought of, and you only think of following the preferibed way. But if you cannot 
bear the fight of the precipice and accuftom yourfelf to it, give up the enterprize, for if 
the path be narrow, it is impoffibie to look where to place your feet without looking at 
the precipice at the fame time: and this fight if taken unawares dazzles you, and may 
prove your deftruftion; this rule of conduct in danger appears to me applicable to 
moral as well as natural cafes. 

I employed there, and in other dangerous filiations the manner of helping one’s-felf by 
the guides, which appears tome thefurefl, for him who employs them, and the leaft in¬ 
convenient for thofe who help him; it is to have a light but flrong, flics, eight or ten 
feet long; two guides placed the one before and the other behind, keeping the flick by 
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the fide of a precipice, the one guide at one end, and the other at the other, and your- 
felf in the middle, with this walking fence you fupport yourfelf as occafion requires ; 
this neither incommodes nor tires the guides, and may ferve to fupport themfelves in 
cafe one of them fliould flip or fall into a crevice. It is in this attitude that the Cheva¬ 
lier Mechel has reprefented me in the large coloured plate that he had engraved from 
our caravan in the middle of the furrounding ices. 

At length in two hours and a half, reckoning from the place where we flept, we at¬ 
tained the rock that I call the left fhoulder of the fecond flairs of Mont Elanc. In this 
place there opened to my view an immenfe horizon and quite new, for the fummit 
being at our right, nothing concealed from our view the whole of the Alps on the fide 
of Italy, which I had never before feen from fuch a great height; but I referve this de¬ 
tail for the following chapter. There l had the fatisfaction to fee my felf certain of at¬ 
taining the fummit, fince the remaining afcent was neither very Hoping nor dangerous. 
"We here flopped to eat a bit, feated on the borders of this magnificent terrace j but 
the bread and meat we brought with us were frozen ; yet the thermometer had never 
been lower than three degrees below the freezing point, and thefe aliments, fliut in and 
covered in a doffer carried on a man’s back, ought to have been a little preferved from 
the cold by the heat of his body. I am perfuaded that on the plain in the fame degree 
of cold thefe aliments would not have been frozen, and very likely that there even a 
thermometer Ihut up in a dofier would not be lower than o; but in this rarified and 
conftantly renewed air, the bodies or fubftances impregnated with water undergo a very 
great evaporation, and on that account imbibe the cold more than the dry ball of a 
thermometer: at nine in the morning, the thermometer was at half a degree above o, 
and my hygrometer at fifty-nine. The naked rocks that we met there, and which 
form, two forts of black and projecting ridges, which are very well feen from the borders 
of our lake, to the left of the higheft fummit of Mont Blanc, are of granite, here reduced 
to fcattered fragments; there, in folid rocks divided by pretty near vertical fiflures, the 
direction of which is conformable to that which generally reigns in thefe mountains, 
that is to fay, from N. E. to S. W., and which in confequence I looked upon as beds. 

The felfpar which enters into the compofition of thefe rocks is white bordering on 
grey, or on green, or on a reddifh colour; it gives by the blow-pipe a glafs, from which 
may be obtained globules of o, 6, tranfparent, without colour but full of bubbles. 

This felfpar is fometimes pure, covered or even mixed with a grey fubflance verging 
on fea green ; without brightnels, earthy, brittle, ftripped with a grey whitenefs. 1 his 
l'ubflance appears to be of an earthy fteatite; it is difficult to get fragments of it free 
from felfpar ; thofe which I have been able to feparate, have melted by the tube into 
green-glafs, tranflucid and of an extremely fat afpecfc. They difcolour on the fibres of 
fappare, and diflblve it with effervefcence. . 

The whitifh half tranfparent quartz, which enters into the compofition of this granite, 
appears fattifh on breaking ; a fragment of a fifteenth of a line in length, by a thirtieth 
in thicknefs or of 0,067, on 0,0335 fixt at the extremity of a loofe thread of fappaie, 
became quite round at the flame of a blow-pipe, in looting a little of its tranfparence 
which under this volume appeared perfeCt, and formed in itfelf fome bubbles in its in¬ 
terior. This quartz is then more fulible than rock cryftal, in the proportion of 0,035 

Thefe granites are frequently mixed with hornblende, fometimes blackifh, fometimes 

bordering on green. , . . „ : , 

There is alfb feen here chlorite often of a green colour, fometimes in nefts, and even 
jn thick maffes. It is tender but not crumbly ; of a very fine grain,, and its final! parts 
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feen through a microfcope, appears like finall blades very tranflucid, of a clear green, 
but they have not the regularity of thofe of St. GotUard which I have defcribed. This 
fbffile, as well as the hornblende, appears to fupply in thefe granites the place of mica, 
which only {hews itfelf in very finall and fcarce blades. 

Some of thefe granites appear rotted, there are obferved in them (mail cavities of an 
angular, irregular form full of a rufty brownifh duft. In breaking thefe granites there 
is found in their interior parts finall brown pyrites tarnilhed on theoutfide, but brilliant 
and of a very pale yellow infide, and wliofe fragments are at tradable by the load done. It 
is from the mixture of thefe pyrites that thefe cavities are formed. My guides found fome 
fragments of thefe fame granites, in which are feen cubical pyrites of three or four lines 
in thicknefs, which on breaking appear very brilliant, and of a brafiy high coloured 
yellow ; they do not alter on being expofed to the air. 

On thefe rocks are alio found fome quartz with fome veins and nefts of delphinite or 
green fchorl of Dauphinc ; it is but confufedly cryltalized, but to be diftinguifhed by its 
levelling under the blow-pipe, and the black and refra&ory fcoria: into which it changes. 

In fome places thefe granites degenerate into irregular fchillofe rocks, formed of 
quartz and felfpar, without any mixture of mica, and whofe beds are feparated and 
covered with clay of a nut-brown ferruginous colour, and melts into a black glafs. 

In thefe fame granite rocks are incloled a layer of granitel, aim oil entirely compofcd 
of black and Alining lamellar hornblende, and of grey felfpar tranflucid, of the colour of 
ru fly iron at its lurface. 

To conclude, my guides found in thefe rocks a palaiopttre or primitive petrofilex of a 
grey colour bordering on green, tranflucid at a line thick and even to 1,2; fcaly or 
flielly on breaking, hard, interiorly mixed with fpots of a deep green, which are 
fcarcely vifible but by a glafs, and which appear to be of flea tile; and alfo with Fome 
fpots of pyrites, which in diffolving flam of a rufty colour the places near it. This 
ftone in melting turns to a green glafs like that of felfpar. 

After having refled and examined thefe rocks, I relumed my journey about nine 
o’clock. As I had meafured from Chamounie the heights of the parts of the mountain, 
I knew that I had not more than about one hundred and fifty toifes to go, and that bv 
a declivity of not more than twenty-eight or twenty-nine degrees, on a firm and not 
flippery fnow, free from crevices, and diftant from precipices, I therefore hoped to at¬ 
tain the fummit in lefs than three-quarters of an hour; but the rarity of the air prepared 
me difficulties greater than I could have forefeeif. I have obferved in the abridged re¬ 
lation, that towards the latter end, I was obliged to take breath every fifteen or fixteen 
fteps; moftly flanding lupported on my flick, but obliged about every third time to fit 
clown; this necefiity of refting was abfolutelyinfurmountable : I endeavoured to over¬ 
come it, my legs failed me, I felt a fwooning, and I was feized with a dazzling quite in¬ 
dependent of the power of the light, as the double crape which Covered my face perfectly 
fereened my eyes. As it was with extreme concern, that I thus law the time pals 
that I had hoped to dedicate to the making of my experiments on the fummit, I made 
feveral attempts to fhorten my refts ; I endeavoured for example not to exert my full 
Ilrength, and to Hop at every four or five fteps, but I gained nothing by it; 1 was 
obliged at the end of fifteen or fixreen fteps to reft as long as if I had done it without 
intermiffion, what is remarkable is that I did not feel this great uneafinefs till eight or 
ten feconds after I gave over walking. The only thing which did me good and in- 
creafed my ftrength was the air of the north wind ; when in afeending I had my face 
turned to that fide, and ftrongly inhaled the air coming from thence ; l could without 
flopping go twenty-five or twenty-fix yards. 
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The generality of thefe fenfations felt by the.twenty people of which our party was 
formed, and the details which I have given in my abridged account, cannot leave any 
doubt refpecting the caufe of thefe phenomena. They befide perfectly agree with what 
is known as to the necefiity of the air, and even of an air of a certain degree of denfity, 
for the prefervation of animals of a warm nature. 

Pretty near the middle of this afcent we palled near two fmall rocks, projefting over 
the fnow. The higheft of them had been lately fhattered, and its fragments thrown 
over the frefli fnow to the diftance of feveral feet. And as affuredly no body had been 
there to blow up this rock with powder, or break it with an iron bar, there can be no 
doubt but it was produced by thunder. Yet I could not difcover any glaffy bubble. In 
the abridged account I have faid that it proceeded from its conilituent parts being 
extremely refractory; but this is an error, for I have fince then feen fragments from 
the rocks of the Dome of Goute, which are cxa&ly of the fame nature of the one now 
in quellion, and which are covered with glaffy bubbles. This difference proceeds rather 
from the greater or lefs violence of the ftroke they have received, or of the lefsor greater 
moifture then contained in them. Among thefe Scattered fragments were feen leaves 
of granite in maffes more or lefs thick, whofe great faces were pretty near parallel to 
each other. 

The lower rock prefents the form of an horizontal fmooth table, its length from north 
to fouth fix feet fix inches, and its breadth four feet from eaft to well. This table finks 
into the fnow from above or from the weft; but from the lower fide or from the eaft 
its border rifes four feet eight inches fix lines above the fnow. It is a folid block with¬ 
out any vifible reparation. I carefully took its dimenfions that it might be known here¬ 
after if it fhould increafe or diminifh. 

Thefe rocks, fituated near two thou fan d four hundred toifes above the fea, are inte- 
refting on account of their being the higheft oF our globe examined by naturalifts 
Meffrs. Bouguer and Condamine bad been on the Cordilleres to an equal and even 
fome toifes greater height than our rocks (two thoufand four hundred and feventy toifes): 
they did not undbrftand ftones, but as they fay they have fent a great many cafes full 
of fpeciinens from the mountains on which their trigonometrical operations had concluded 
them, I fhould have been very defirous to have thefe fpecimens examined by judges. 

The deceafod Duke of Rochefoucault, a man as much diftinguifhed for his knowledge 
as his virtues, and who has been the innocent victim to the troubles of a country for' 
which he had made and would ftijt have made the greateft faerifices, was willing at my 
requeft to examine thefe rocks with the greateft care and attention, either at the Jardin 
du Roi or at the Academy of fciences, of which he was a member, but he could neither 
find them nor gain any intelligence of 1 what was become of them. 

The fcarcity of fpecimens of rocks fituated fo high, and the confequences that might 
be drawn from their nature in differentfy Items of geology, engage me to give a particu¬ 
lar defcription. _ 

Xhey are granite in mafs, where hornbleude and fteatite take the place of mica, which 
is there rare, a bright fun and a magnifying glafs are neceffiry to be able to dillinguifh 
fome white and bright fcales ; it is even doubtful if thefe brilliant particles, which it is 
impoflible to take off, are really mica. 

Felfpar is the prevailing part of thefe granites; it evidently forms about the three 
fourths of their mafs. Their cryftals, pretty near parallelopepid, vary in fize ; fome are 
feen an inch in length and fix lines broad. They are of a dull white, feebly tranf lucid, 
of little luftre, of the fort I call dry ; they yield by the blow pipe a tranfparent glafs, but 
with bubbles, of which may be formed balls of o, 81, and of confequence fufibleat 70 
degrees of Wedgwood. Gu the hlet of fappare the bubbles diflipatc, and there remains a 
fa tranfparent 
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tranfparent milky glafs, which fubfides without penetrating or diftolvmg, Thefe cry Rais 
of felfpar appear here and there of a tarnifhed green, caufed by a flight mixture of ftea- 
tite which covers them. 

The quartz which forms a liitle lefe than the fourth of the mafs, is grey bordering on 
violet; uneven in breaking, brilliant in places* not fcaly but conchoid. Its fufibility is 
pretty near the fame as that of other granitic quartz. 

The hornblende, which forms too fmall a portion to be of much account, is black 
bordering on green ; it fhews fome tendency to a fcaly and brilliant form, but is ofteneft: 
twinkling and aimed earthy. It fufes into a black bright glafs, cavernous in its interior, 
and which on the thread of fappare pa fibs to a bottle brownifh green, changes colour 
afterwards, and diffolves with fome effervefcence which proves a mixture of magnctical 
earth. 

The earthy fteatite likewife forms a very fmall part of thofe granites. 

All thefe granites have their natural divifions covered with a green or black cruft. 
This is an earth refernblmg the chlorite, of a blackifh green, fhining a little at its exterior 
furfaee, but of a clearer and more earthy green in the fra&ures, brittle, the (break 
greyifh green, turning brown under the blow-pipe, then giving a button = o, 3, or 
iufible at the 189th. degree of Wedgwood. This button has a metallic afpeft, a little 
unequal, and of a little tarnifhed or iron melted colour; and not only this button but 
all the parts that the power of the flame has made brown, are very ftrongly attractable 
by the loadftone, A fmall fragment tried on the filet of fappare, infiltrates immediately 
like ink into the pores, then turns to a tamiftied brow n, and at length entirely lofes its 
colour, but without appearance of difToIutibn. 

The green cement which covers other parts of this granite in their fpontaneous di¬ 
vifions is lefs obfeure, Alining enough, tranflucid, foft and a little greafy to the touch, 
brittle and eafily ftreaked into grey, changing by the blow pipe into a tranflucid glafs, 
which becomes tranfparent on the filet of fappare, and diflolvesit, but without ebullition. 
This cement appears to be of the nature of fteatite ; I was not able to procure any pieces 
large enough to meafure its fufibility. 

The latter part of the afeent between thefe little rocks and the fummit was, as might 
be fuppofed, the moft difficult for the refpiration ; but at length I gained the long wifhed 
for point. As during the two hours this painful afeenfion coft me, I always had under 
my eyes almoft every thing to be feen from the fummit, my arrival on it was not at¬ 
tended with that furprife one might imagine. The greateft pleafure I felt was that of 
feeing my great uneafinefs at an end ; for the length of this ftruggle, the recollection 
of the ftill poignant fenfations the difficulties this victory had coft me, caufed me a great 
deal of irritation. The moment I had got to the higheft top of the fnow with which this 
fummit is crowned, I trod upon it with a fort of anger rather than felt a fentiment of plea¬ 
fure, Befides my object was not folely the getting to the top ; I wanted there to make 
obfervations and experiments which would make this undertaking valuable ; and I was 
very much afraid I could make but a very fmall part of what I had propofed ; for I had 
already found even on the platform where we flept, that all experiments attended with 
care, caufed fatigue in this rarified air, and that becaufe without thought you hold your 
breath ; and as it is neceffary fo fupply the rarity of the air by the frequency of refpir¬ 
ation, this fufpenfion caufed a fenfible uneafinefs, and I have been under the neceffity of 
refting and taking breath after having obferved an inftrument of any fort, as one fhould 
do after having got up a fteep hill. Still the fight of the mountains gave me a fenfible 
fatisfaction, of which a more particular account will be feen in the following chapter. 

But before the contemplation of thofe diftant objefts I lhculd fay a word of the form 
of this fummit^ and finifh the defeription of the rocks neareft to it, 
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The top of Mont Blanc is not a plain but a fort of lengthened ridge, directed from 
raft to weft, pretty near horizontal in its higheft part, and lowering at the two extremi¬ 
ties tn angles cf from twenty-eight to thirty degrees. This ridge is fo uneven towards 
its fummit, that two perfons cannot walk a breall; hut it widens and rounds in defend¬ 
ing to the caliern fide, and takes towards the weft the form of a projecting roof, di¬ 
rected to the north. All this fummit is entirely covered with iiiow; not a portion of 
rock to be feen til! you go feventy or eighty toifes lower down. 

Of the two fronts of the ridge, that to the north is ef the moft rapid defeent, and be¬ 
comes afterwards ftili more fo, and terminates by joining frightful precipices. To the 
fouth on the contrary this flant is gentle, and lower down forms a cradle, rif.ng itfelf in 
a contrary way to the fouth, where it forms above the A lice Blanche a pretty high point, 
under which is a projecting roof of fnow, and under this roof are the rocks which I faw 
from the heights of Cramont, and took for the fummit becaufe they concealed the real fum- 
mit covered with fnow. This projection to the fouth is the cauie that when the lummit 
of Mont Blanc is viewed in profile from the ealtern or weftem fide, for example, from 
St. Bernard or Lyons, 'there is feen beneath it a fort of hook turned upwards towards 
the fouth which conceals it. 

Whilft 1 was employed in making thefe obfervations, Jaques Balmat offered to look 
for fome bits of thofe rocks which I have juft mentioned, and of which the turned-up 
point above the Alice Blanche is formed. I eagerly embraced his propofal. As he had 
been well refte'd and felt himfelf hearty, he fet out very eagerly in a run, but he foon 
found his breath fail, and to recover it was obliged to extend himfelf at full length on 
the fnow, however he recovered, and with a Heady pace refumed his intention and 
brought me three-ftones of the following fort. 

i. Some granites perfectly like thofe defore deferibed. 

i. Some fienites or granitelles, that is to fay, rocks compofed of layers of black horn¬ 
blende and white felfpar, alfo laminar, but both in fuch fmall quantities that 1 may as 
well give thefe rocks the name of trappy after the definition that I have before given. 

°A primitive petrofilex or palaiopeire of a grey pearl hue, tranflucid at the thicknefs 
of two thirds of a line, of a fcaly fracture in great and fmall fcales, hard enough to pro¬ 
duce fparks of fire, but yet yielding into grey ftrakes by a ftrong point of fteel. With 
the blow pipe may be fqpned globules of 0.45 ; which-indicates the fufibility of the 
grofs matter at 126 or 130 of Wedgwood. This is a grey half tranfparent glais, with 
bubbles, which on the filet of fappare gains in tranfparency and fubfides, but without 
penetrating or diffolving, and even without freeing itfelf entirely from its bubbles. 

This paldiopetre enclofes veins from one to three lines in breadth, which crols each 
other under different angles, and fmall nefts of leek-green hornblende, confufedly criftal- 
lized, or in lamina feldom (trait, or in moderate fized fibres. 

The higheft accelhble rocks to the north and under the fummit, are thofe which are 
ftrewed with gials bubbles, and of which I have for the firft time made mention in the 
fecond volume of thefe travels, but which merit a more ex aft description. 

1. Granitelle ( fjenit of Werner) compefed for the moft part of white felfpar, almoft 
opaque, of a laminar haft 11 re, but not very diftina, and of hornblende of a greenifh 
black, laminar and brilliant in criftals, often by themfelves, although often of undeter¬ 
mined forms, of the fize of from one to two lines. The fufibility of thi$/elfpar is the 
fame as that I have deferibed ; and that of this hornblende is of go degrees of Wedg¬ 
wood, anfwerine to a ball of the diameter of 0.6. 

2. The fame granitelle, but in which hornblende predominates, having but very little 
felfpar. This ftone in fome places takes a fchiilofe texture. 

It is'under (food that between thefe two numbers may be found Intermediate varieties. 

van. iv. 4 x 3. Schiftus 
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3. Schiftus of a greenifh grey, tender, compofed of corneenne, or according to Wer¬ 
ner of fchiftbfe hornblende, in fome places in others waving, fomething brilliant 

on their greatefi: faces; and of white fdfpar in very fraall blades intermixed with the 

comsenne. 

This fehiftus is often found adhering to Nos. 1 and 2. It is fufibleinto globules of a 
clear battle green glafs colour, mixed with white fpots of the diameter of o* 7, which 
indicates the 81 (l degree. It is principally on this fchiftus that the glafly bubbles are 
feen ; fome are of a pretty dear green, and others of a dark bottle green. But in it is 
alfo^omid pure black hornblende, and there the bubbles are black. They are alfo 
found though more rarely in the white felfpar, and there they are whiter and a little 
more tranflucid than rhe ftone from which they have been lifted up, by the caloric de¬ 
tached by the thunder. 

Geological Qhfervaiwns. 

The firlt thing that (truck me in the view of the whole of the high fummits under my 
eyes, from the top of the higheit among them, is the fort of diforder which reigns in 
their difpofaL 

When from our plains, or even from the tops of the fummits adjacent to Mont Blanc, 
for example, from Brevent or Cramont, one confiders the chain of which Mont Blanc 
forms a part, it appears that all thefe eoioffes are ranged in a line ; and from this ap¬ 
pearance is called a chain. But when you take a bird's eye view of them, the illu- 
iive appearance vanifhes entirely. In faff, the mountains, particularly thofe to the 
north of Mont Blanc, in Savoy and in Swifferland, appear fufficiently joined to form a 
fort of chain. But the primitive ones do not fbew themfelves under that appearance ; 
they feem diftributed in great maffes or in groupes of a varied and fanciful form de^ 
tached from each other, or at leaft appear to be only joined by chance without any 
regularity. 

Thus to the eaft the Aiguilles of Chamouni, of Courtes, of Tacul, the tops of which 
mixed with rocks and fnow, and feparated by glaciers, offer the moll magnificent fpec- 
tacle, form a triangular group almoft detached from Mont Blanc, and only united by its 
bale. 

In like manner to the fourh-weft, the Mont Zuc, the Rogne, and the other primitive 
mountains on the North of the top of the AUee Blanche, form alfo a fort of triangular 
group, feparated from Mont Blanc by the valley of the glacier of Miage; and which is 
likewife united only to Mont Blanc by the bafe of the mountains which clofe this glacier 
■to the north. 

And laftly, Mont Blanc itfelf forms an almoft infulated mat's, the different parts of 
which are not in the fame line, and do not feem to have any agreement in fituation with 
the two other groups. 

In taking a liill further view, I was confirmed in the fame obfervation; the primitive 
mountains of Italy and Swifferland which I was near enough to view, only presented to 
my fight groups or maffes feparated without order or regular form. I did not fee the 
appearance of chains except in thofe whofe diftance was too great for the fight to 
take in. 

This obfervation excludes all idea of a regular formation, or at leaft it muff be traced 
back to an epoch anterior to that which has given them their prefent form. 

Yet notwithftanding this irregularity in the forms and diftributions of the great 
maffes, I obferved fome refemblances, as pofitive as important in the ftrufture of their 
parts* All that I could difhn&iy fee, appeared to sue to be compoled of great vertical 

leaves. 
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leaves, and the generality of thefe in a like direction, pretty nearly from north-eafi to 
fouth-weft. 

I had above all a great pleafure ill obferving this ftru&ure in the Aiguille du Midi. 
In Chapter XVIII. of thefecond volume is feen with what trouble and danger I attempted 
to make the tour of the bafe of this Aiguille, to ftudy its form ; and with what regret 
I found my eager curiofity oppofed by inacceffible walls of granite tvhich furround its 
bafe. Here I faw it under my feet, and defcribed at my eafe all its parts. 

The fecond day of the journey, on arriving at the border of the platform on which I 
paffed the night, I faw to the north-eaft a little below me feme broken pinnacles; I 
a Iked Pierre Balmat what they were; and when he informed me what I prefently dif- 
covered nryfelf, that it was the fummit of the Aiguille du Midi, I felt a fatisfa&ion 
difficult to defcribe. 

In continuing to afcend I did not lofe fight of it, and I am certain that like the Ai¬ 
guilles of Slaitiers it is entirely compofed of magnificent plates of granite, perpendicular 
to the horizon and in a direction from north-eaft to fouth-weft. Three of thefe plates 
feparated from each other form the fummit, and fimilar ones gradually leffening as they 
rife, form the fouth front at the fide of the Col du Geant. 

I believe then it was an illufion when in obferving from bottom to top, it appeared 
to me to be compofed of plates applied round an axis like the leaves of an ariichoke j 
or at lead if there are fome leaves difpofed in this manner, they are only the lowed 
ones; for in diving as I may fay into its interior, I faw all its leaves perfectly parallel to 
each other. 

I have given the details of this fummit as an example ; all thofe which I could fee 
diftinftly appeared to me pretty near in the fame form and direction. If there were 
fome exceptions they were local and of little extent. 

This great phenomenon explains itfelf, as I hope to Ihewin the theory, by the refou¬ 
lement or eruption which has raifed thofe beds originally horizontal. 

But another queftion which I ardently defired to refolve,is to know if thefe great plates 
preferve the fame nature from their bafes, which I had long known, to their fummits, 
which I had not yet feen fo near. I was fully fatisfied; I found that the fummit of 
thefe peeks, as well thofe which we laid hold of, and of which a defcription has been 
given in the foregoing chapter, as thofe which we found near enough to examine dif- 
tin&ly the fubftances of which they are formed, are without doubt like their bafes, of 
granite, granitelle, of veined granite, and other ftones of the fame clafs. 

This circumftance is fo important for the theory, that although I might have obferved 
It on mountains lefs high, and that it appeared meft probable for the others, it gave me 
extreme fatisfaftion to make it general by a direft obfervation. 

In effect this proves the remarkable property of mountains in vertical beds, which is 
that their nature is the fame from their bafe to their fummit, be the height of their fum< 
mits what it may. On the contrary, in thofe whofe beds are horizontal, or at leaft 
nearly fo, the nature of the fame vertical part of the mountain is feen to change in pro¬ 
portion to its height. The Buet, for example, refts on a primitive bafe, whilft its fummit 
is fecondary. The Furela del Bofco has its bottom of hard veined granite with the 
grain large ; and in proportion as one gets higher thefe granites are feen to degenerate 
into foliated rocks, of a quite different nature. The fame obfervation is verified as we 
fhall fee, on Mont Rofe and Mom Cervin. 

This difference holds good with the difference of the caufe which has given to thefe 
different.forts of-mountains the fituation and form they now have. 

4. x 3. In- 
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In thofe which have vertical trenches, each trench is one and the fame bed, in the 
proper fenfe of this word, and not the production of any accidental fifflfres, as fome 
natural! fts have pretended. 

Thcfe beds were originally horizontal, and have only been raifed by a revolution of 
our globe : it is then very natural that each of them may have preferred to its utmoft 
height the fame nature it had from its firft formation. 

On the contrary, the mountains divided into horizontal trenches have only been railed 
by an accumulation of different beds or layers, compoled of cryftaliizations, or depoftts 
the nature of which varied according to the diverfity of matter contained in the waters 
where they have been formed. 

From this theory it follows, that the central rocks of a mafs all compofed of vertical 
beds, fuch as Mont Blanc, ought to have been originally buried in ground of a very 
great depth. In effeft, if it is fuppofed either by a rifing up, as I think, or by the 
rupture of the cruft of the old earth, as M. De Luc believes, that thefe beds, horizontal 
in the beginning, are become vertical; more, if it is fuppofed that the bottom of a val¬ 
ley, that ofChamouni for inffance, be the ancient furfaceof the coat, it will follow from 
lienee that the horizontal dhtance of the valley of Chamouni to a part which anfwers to 
the fuminit of Mont Blanc, fhould be pretty near the meafure of the thicknefs of the 
cruft which has been ruffled up or broken, and that in confequenoe the fummit of Mont 
Blanc, whofc a final height is about a league above the furface of our globe, had been 
originally buried two leagues below the furface. 

It ffiould not be then in the fubterraneous depths of the mines of Poland or Northum¬ 
berland, but on the fummits of mountains, in vertical beds, that it is neceffary to ftudy 
the nature of the primitive world, at leaft as far as we could attain. 

This idea has given, in my mind, a great intereft to the fpecimens that I have taken 
from the higheft rocks of Mont Blanc, and has engaged me to deferibe them with great 
care; I always regard them with new pleafure ; I ftudy them, I interrogate them ; and 
methinks that if they could anfwer my queftions, they would unveil to me all the myf- 
teries of the formation and revolutions of our globe- 

I was ftill more confirmed in thofe ideas when, in confidering the rocks neareft to 
the fummit, I recollected that the greateft number of them contained no mica, and that- 
the others contained only fcalss of" it, lb fcarce and final 1, that by none that I broke off 
could I determine their reality. For it is a fad, that the matter torn afunder by the 
fubterraneous fires at the bottom of the earth to a great depth, very rarely contains 
mica. M. de Dolomieu met only one micaceous rock in the matter vomited by Mount 
Etna, and 1 have not feen any in the volcanos of Auvergne or Brifgaw ; yet I have 
feen fome in thofe of Vefuvius, as has M. Nofe in the lavas of the Lower Rhine ; but it 
is becaufe the fubterraneous fires do not always take at the fame depth theri'ubftances 
they throw out: it is fufficient for my obfervation, that the mica is much fcarcer in the 
bowels of the earth than at the furface. 

It would have bee-i natural to think that the higheft fummits of the Alps fhould be 
found near their centre, or at leaft towards the middle of the breadth of the mafs of 
primitive mountains ; yet it is not fo. From the fummit of Mont Blanc is feen that to 
the fouth ; on the fide of Italy, there are many more high fummits than to the north, 
on the Savoy fide; fo that this high fummit is found near the northern border of the 
whole of the primitive mountains. So alfo is the view finer and more interefting on the 
fide of Italy, for the fecondary mountains to the north, terminated by the blue and mo¬ 
notonous line of the Jura, prelent neither variety nor grandeur; and our plains, even 
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our lake, feen obliquely through the vapours of the horizon, prefent only feeble tints 
and few diftinft objefts. On the contrary, on the fouthern fide, the horizon concealed 
by the high fummits, varied in their groups and forms, mixed with rocks and blows, 
and interfered with green valleys, prefects a whole equally fingular and magnificent. 
But above all, as I have already faid, the aiguilles and the glaciers of all the environs of 
Mont Blanc, formed in my mind, all at once, the molt ravifhing and inftruflive 
fpectacle. 

In fine, from this fine obfervatory I feized at one glance, or at leafi: without changing 
fituation, the whole of the grand phenomenon that I had before feen in detail, that of 
the raifed beds of the mountains at the fide of Mont Blanc, and the high fummits of its 
neighbourhood. Such, towards the north, were the mountains of Rcpofoir, thofe of 
PalTy, of Servoz, the Buet j thofe to the fouth, the Col-Ferret, Great St. Bernard, and 
then the chain of Cramont, the fummit of which is not feen, as I have already faid, from 
the fummit of Mont Blanc, but of which the after-part is feen to border the Allee- 
Blanche, and then to join itfelf to the Tarentaife mountains. 

Farther on, at the other fide of thofe (harp-pointed chains againft Mont Blanc, are 
feen fome whofe edges are turned the other way, according to the law I have made 
known in the firft volume, and all thefe phenomena perfectly agree with the fyftem of 
refoulement or eruption, of which in other places there are fo many proofs. 

I have thus happily finifiied thefe obfervations. I began with them tinder the appre- 
henfion that the hidden coming of a cloud, fo frequent in thofe high places, might have 
enveloped me, and deprived me of the power of accomplilhing what I had mod at 
heart. 
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I HAD convinced myfclf, by various attempts to reach the fummit of Mont Perdu, 
that it was only by its eaflern fide that it could be accomplifhed ; and I was per- 
fuaded that even its peak might be afeended by the way of the defile of Fanlo, unlefs 
any infurmountable obftacle lay concealed from me, in the fpace which feparates the 
peak from the defile. 

It was therefore towards this doubtful intervening fpace that all my attention and 
thoughts were direfted, and I had more than once or twice urged my guides to explore it; 
two of whom at length, Iaft fummer, determined to gratify me, and I marked their route 
for them; but having reached the foot of the mountain, they thought proper to go from 
my inftruftions, and to truft to the guidance of a Spaniih fhepherd, lefs acquainted than 
themfelves with Mont Perdu; and they had nearly paid very dear for fo doing. This 
journey was indeed perilous, being obliged to pafe a night (fo ill had they contrived for 
themfelves) beneath the glacier of the peak, without fnelter, without fire, and almofl 
without food. The fecond day, however, they conquered the Iaft difficulties, and 
reached the fummit, but fo worn out, that they had fcarcely ability to explore it .; and 
fo confufedly did the man who came to me with the tidings of their fuccefs deferibe the 
places, that I was more than once, in the courfe of his narrative, apprehenfive they had 
totally failed in their objeft: one circumftance was evident enough, which was, that the 
path they took was not the proper one. 

Be this as it may, l inftantly determined upon my departure, refolvingto follow feru- 
puloufiy the way I had by my eye traced out to rayfelf, by which I did not doubt I 
fhould fleer clear of thofe" dangers to which my guides had been expofed ; nor was I 
difappointed: I had conceived the true rout, and found inyfelf upon the fummit of 
Mont Perdu, lefs exhaufted by the labour of the journey than I was by exploring its 
bafe. I took my departure from Barege the 9th of Auguft 1802, and having gained 
the valley of Gidre and Eftaube, I took my firlk ftation on the height of Port Penide, 
the exa& elevation of which it was very defirable to afeertain, and by the obfervation of 
the barometer I found it to be one thoufand two hundred and ninety-one toifes; but the 
Port du Penide is by no means the higheft or moil difficult pafiage of this portion of the 


Pyrenees. . . . , 

This calculation afforded me the opportunity of afeertaming with precifion the extent 
of the leffer chain of permanent fnows, which terminated at the abfolute elevation of 

one thoufand two hundred and fifty toifes. . 

1 had a good fpirit-level, which furniffied me alfo with a very mtereftmg rciult: I 
proved by it that the defile of Pimeni, from which I was feparated by the valley pf 
Eftaube, was precifely of the fame elevation with the Pon vie Penide, and like wife with 
the defile of Panic, divided from me by the valley of Bcouie. i !iis conformity of e eva- 
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tion between three correfponding and alike difpofed points, is a difeovery by no means 
immaterial to a geological hiltory of Mon-t Penide. 

But in vain was our afeent to the defile of Fenlo : it was indifpenfable we fhould re* 
tro grade ; we were to defeend confidently ere we couid re-afeend* We dire fled our- 
ielves obliquely towards the enormous walls which bear tip the lake of Mont Perdu and 
its terrace, which brought us to the point from whence the torrent precipitates iifelf, in 
a frightful cataract, to the bottom ol ihc valley ofBeoiife. 

Here we found ourfeives upon a Email well tttrfed, bur very inclining platform ; and 
hem too we met with a flock of flieep under the guidance of a flfepherd, a .‘pedes of fa- 
vuge, unable to underftand us even in his native language, Mont Perdu was (upended 
over his head, yet was he as little acquainted with it as if it had confirmed a part of the 
Andes. He had, however, a knowledge of the defile of Fanlo, here defigned under 
rife name of Nifcli^ arid he engaged to comluft us to it the next day. We, in confc- 
qncnce, patted the t ight with him in the open air, aniidlt the vapour of the cataracts, 
and the angry portents of a threatening temped on every fide. I took the height of 
this Ration, and found the mean between two obfervations to be one thoufand and three 
toifes, 

Our firft labour in the morning was to crofs the torrent which difeharges Itfelf from 
the like; its depth, its rapidity, and particularly the coldnefs of the water, rendered 
this effort of ferine difficulty. The water can fed a rife of two degrees only in the ther¬ 
mometer above the freezing point. 

From this place until we reached the fummit of the defile of NifcJe, we experienced 
no other difficulty than what was occafioned by the extreme inclining of the Hopes, i 
afeertamed the height of the defile to be exaftly upon a level with that of th « Penide, 
as it is alfo with the border of the terrace near the lake of Mont Perdu ; the lake itfelf 
is foitiewhat higher, I found, on trial, its ablblute elevation to be fomething more than 
thirteen hundred taifes. Here then we have four excavations of equal form and height, 
viz. the valley of the lake, the defile of Nifele, and thofe of Pimene and Penide ; which 
I conftder as the remains of an ancient valley, hollowed by the currents, after the de¬ 
ll ruclion of the beds of Mont Perdu, and poffibly before their emcrfkm ; a valley which 
afterwards may have been tranfveriely cut by the great rents which now actually form 
the vallies of Etonfe, d’Eflaube, and Gavarmi, Hitherto I had proceeded upon a flu red 
grounds; I have already described what is Angular upon this fecondary foil, compoied 
of irregular beds thrown up by the accidents of nature, the receptacles alternately of 
marbles, breccia, limeflone : fome compact, and mingled with flint; others grois, and 
more or lefs mixed with clay and fand, and all fprmkkd with zoophytes and teftaccous 
fragments. 1 now found myfelf upon the continuations which conRitute the iumerits of 
Mont Perdu, the foil of which, it was evident to me, had never changed either its po- 
fuion or nature. I had never before been iu a fituarion fo convenient, correctly to notice 
its HruSure* The fide of the mountain which prefen ted itfelf to mo, that commands 
the defile to the eaft, arofe to a perfect peak, fo that the view 1 had of it was completely 
tranfverfal, and perfectly characieriflic of the pofition of the beds which formed the 
ridges of the mountain I was about to clfrhb* 

The whole of thole beds, allowance being made for their windings, incline generally 
fo much to the north, that the greateft part of them hardly vary from a vertical dura¬ 
tion, and have a direction very vifibly parallel with the general direction of the chain ; 
a circumftance not othevwife to be explained or accounted for than from fome violent 
convidfion of nature ; and it is not to be doubted that this irruption has taken place 
under the very waters, which have removed theie beds, for their upper trenches ateco- 
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tered with thick layers of Ihelly free-ftone, inclining rather to the northern horizon, and 
which differs in nothing befides from the free-ftone found in the beds. 

What I had the opportunity of feeing upon the mountain ofNifcle, I was about once 
more to explore on the fummit of Mont Perdu, but in portions, and in detail, furrounded 
by the fnows and ice, and embofomed midft the diforder and ruins of nature, where it 
is hardly poflible to difcern the order and ftrudure of thefe irregular interwoven fhelves. 

The firfL ftages to the afcent of Mont Perdu pvefent themfelves to us to the weft of 
the defile of Nifcle, and they prefent themfelves with an abruptnefs and grandeur 
which announce the avenues to its fummit. Four or five terraces piled one upon ano¬ 
ther form as many flights of freps, covered in part either with fnow or fragments, which 
tend not a little to facilitate the accefs to thefe otherwife inacceffible walls. The firft 
of thefe fragments are blocks of more than ordinary fize, and apparently belong to the 
chain of the parafite bed of free-ftone which copes the mountain of Nifcle. It muft be 
noticed, I apply the name of free-ftone to thole gravelly calces, of which fand confti- 
tutes the moil apparent part. Teftaceous fragments are found in thole free-ftones; 
and with them fragments of a calcareous fchiftus, ftrongly polluted with clay, and fpread 
over with a finall extended polypus, moderately com prefled, fometimes ramified, its 
furface pierced with funple pores, but remarkable for a finall projecting belt which fur- 


rounds them. , 

I very fhortly palled beyond thefe blocks, and continued my rout, attending obliquely 
from the north-ea.fi to the fouth-weft, that is to iay 5 in a direction which cut nsai 1) in a 
right angle the general direQion of the ridges, and foon reached the ruins which belong 
to the continuation of the beds of which even the mafs or body of the mountain of 
Nifcle is formed. Here I recognized the compaft ftone of Marbore, black or grey 
within, but foon whitening when expofed to the air, and fpreading itfelf in a fpontaneous 
manner in finall irregularly angled fragments. It is inoft generally fetid, bin m no 
region did I experience it fo much fo as in this ; the very treading it was fufhaent to 
mfe<3 the air with an infuperable fmeil and a naufea, bearing no poflible relation to that 
caufed by percuflion in the common hepatic and bituminous ftones. 

It took us near an hour to crofs thefe fragments, or rather thefe wrecks, and we were 
much overpowered in this part of our journey by the eftbrts required as well to climb 
the exceflive flaming declivities, as to ftruggle inceffantly agamft the loofe earth, tending 
invariably to the precipice. At length we found ourfetves upon the upper terrace, and 
on a range of rocks, which at the firft forms anarrow ridge, but widens by degrees, and 
becoming fafer, brings us to a fort of valley where the ices begin which encircle the 

Pe in the bare and uncovered part of this extended ridge I noticed feme large pieces of 
a com pad calcareous blackilh ftone, crowded with great lumps of filex of the lame co¬ 
lour ; they flightly inclined from the vertical to the louth, and follow the fame dnedion 
with the ridge and chain. It is a repetition of beds of the lame nature 1 have noticed m 
the Porte dePenide, Pimene, and elfewhere. Here, as there, they appear to be ol the 
number of thole whofe direction is moft evident.. 1 hey were diftmgmfhable by me on 
the mountain ofNifcle, yet in my view, where this tntrenchnient widens itfelf from the 
bafe to the fummit of its wdterly fide. The kidneys of filex are of larger volume there 
than at Ports dePenide, and are at the fame time exceeumgly irregular; though I found 
on- figured like anhexadrical oblique prifin, which fmgular fpecimen I hav-e depofited 
in Mr. I-Iauy’s colledion ; had I met with it in the very heart of the rock, I fhould have 
been tempted to examine the dired work of cryftalhzation, but it was of the number 
of thofe fragments fpread over the furface of this ground; and as all the kidneys win 
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which thefe ft ones abound, are fluttered in every fenfe by ftraight planes, the natural 
eflea of retiring waters; I am warranted in the conjetture, that this prifm is a detached 
portion of a more confidence kidney, in which the fiffures had accidentally met under 
tne angles, which quartz particles have an inccffant tendency to form. 

At Port Penide there are many {hells contained in this ftonej here! did not perceive 
any, but it is probable fome may be found ; befides, I have met with layers of a calca¬ 
reous done in thefe beds, very argillaceous, and much mixed with fand, which contained 
. , lr s e a quanttty of nummulary as gave it an appearance of having been alraoft en- 
nj-ely compofed of them. Thefe beds foon flip under % ices, and become no longer vi- 
fible. We now approached the borders of thefe glaciers, which have here their origin 
and confequently but of very gentle declivity. Neverthelcfs, we found the crofting of 
them difagreeable enough ; fometimes we found the furface hard and flippery, at others 
we funk up to the knees m the recent fnows, fallen upon the furnmits in the month of 
June. Beneath tins fnow too, in our headings, we were fonfible of rents, in which 
we ran the ril.c every mftant, of being loft. The expofed clefts alfo intercepted our paf- 
iage, and we had nearly been altogether’flopped, at two hundred metres* below' the 
lurnmit, by one of them, which extended tranfverfly from the origin of the glacier to 
the fteep of the valley of Beoufle. It was hut three*days before, that my guides had com- 
modmufly paflcd_ this cleft, by a bridge of Jnow, which was now diffolved ; and which it 
was nowour bufinefs to effeftuate by leaping, which we fucceeded in, and thereby con¬ 
quered the laft obftacle. I meafured the depth of the cleft, and found it forty feet*- and 
as the place where we crofted, correfponded with the convexity of rhe mountain ; it muff 
evidently have been the place where the ice was of the lead thicknefs. 

From thence I beheld the fommit which had hitherto been conftantlyconcealedfromme, 

by the pofition of the dechvities over which I had pafted. It prefented itfelf in the Form 
ofanobtufe cone clothed m fpotlefs, refplendent fnow; the fun {hone with uncommon 
purenefs and brilliancy ; but its difk wasfhom of its rays, and the Iky appeared of a deep 
blue, and to firongly fliaded with green,that even the guides were ftruck with the ftrange- 
nels of its afped. The firft tint has been obferved on all the high mountains; but there 
!s no example of the fecond, and I am myfelf totally ignorant, to what this Angular op¬ 
tical million may be attributed. 6 ^ 

At a quarter paft eleven, I reached the fommit, and, at length, had the gratification 
of contemplating, at my feet, the whole of the Pyrenees, and inftantly fet to work with 
my mftruments. The wmd blew very boifterous from the W.S. W.; which threw dif¬ 
ficulty m the way of my operation. I marked the ftate of both the barometer and the 

ei mometer at noon. M. Dangos made a correfpondent obfervation at Tarbes, with-the 
mftrumems he took with him to Mount Etna ; which have been carefully compared 
with mine. My barometer placed upon the creft of the cap of fnow, after due correftion, 

■rh° d /ff lSl ' 11 -rf‘— 1laib u eS U Was found at the fame time > to l^nd at 271. 1.4.7k 
I he difference of logarithms then give one thoufand five hundred and fifty toifes, for 

the vertical height of the meafured column. On the other hand, the thermometer at 
iarbes ftood at 20 5—by Reamur’s fcaie, and at the fommit of the Peak, at c’ ** 
by the fame fcaie ; which leaves to be added, agreeably to Mr. Tremblers formula, 
*t j 1 * t01 [ es ’ and determines the height of the column to be 1562.11 toifes—Now 
Vidal s trigonometrical operations fix the elevation of Mont Perdu atone thoufand five 
hundred and mnety-mne toifes beyond that of Tarbes; which makes a difference of at 
leaft 37 toifes, or of the meafured column. Mr. Laplace’s formula augments this 

* A metre, is rather more than a yard. 
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difference, more than double; and fo does Mr. Deluc’s, but Schuckburgh’s correc¬ 
tion of the latter brings the refult very exaft to the formula of the former. 

It is my intention to examine more carefully this obfervation, when I give an account 
of the whole of my barometrical oblervations ; at prefent I lhall content myfelf with ob- 
ferving that the wind was exceedingly tempeftuous, and blew from the fouthern region; 
and the Iky around me very portentous of dorm ; and that all my obfervations, made 
under fimilar circumdances, have ever been fliort of the heights of the places! would 
meafure. I lhall further obferve that the correction of temperature, which has already 
been fo often hazarded, muft not here be confided in. Local circumdances, infinitely 
varied, molt certainly variomly influenced every part of the fame column of air it was 
permitted me to examine. In efFefl, if the thermometer, placed by the fide of the ba- 
rometer, on the lap of Ihqw, and at four feet above the furface, announced 5" 5' of heat, 
the fame thermometer brought down to the furface of the fnow fell to 2% by reafon of 
the abforbent nature of the heat, which occafioned a rapid evaporation of the furface. 
At the fame time another thermometer, placed likewife in the fliade, at four feet from 
the furface, but upon the fouthern face of the peak, which the fnows had left, indi¬ 
cated -p 1 o°, and this fame thermometer, placed on a level with the furface, and expofed 
to the fun, rofe to -4- 18.25. Finally, I mult remark, and that too as a very lingular 
and fortunate circumfiance, that Mont Perdu, and the Defile of the Giant, (Col du Ge* 
ant,) where Sauflure made fuch a feries of valuable obfervations, we found to be precifely 
of the fame height, fmce the trigonometrical obfervations give to each one thoufand 
feven hundred and fixty-three toifes, of actual elevation ; for the mercury retained its 
fit nation at the fame point in both thefe elevated fpots; and befides the barometrical 
calculation of heights furnifhed refults to Mr. Sauflure fo far below his geometrical 
proofs, that this illuftrious naturalift has judged it proper to relinquifli them altogether, 
notwithflanding they were grounded upon eighty-five obfervations, made within the 
courfe of fifteen days. 

The peak is covered with fnow from the great glacier to the fummit, but the tliick- 
nefs of the fnow gradually diminilhes, and becomes very inconfiderable towards the top, 
by reafon that its trenched form does not admit of an accumulation of them ; here in¬ 
deed they did not appear to me more than three metres in depth ; their confidence is 
both thin and light, and it is but llightly they incorporate themielves with the extremity 
of the ice; while at the fame time the thaws here are of too fliort a duration to im¬ 
pregnate them with water; and the fmall quantity which gathers during the fine days of 
lunimer runs quickly off by two outlets; but on the northern declivity thefe fnows 
take, by degrees, an extraordinary confidence, and quickly transform ihemfelves into a 
vad glacier, which defcends to the border of the lake, from a vertical height of eight, 
hundred metres. 

Contrary to this, on the fouth of the peak the foil was diflinguifhable, a circum dance 
to be attributed lefs to the force or aftion of the heat, than to the extreme precipitancy 
of its deep. The fnows cannot here fupport themielves, but are continually falling 
from the fummit of the mountain, on a defcent fituated fix or feven hundred metres 
beneath, and thefe form an ice confiderable enough to refid the direct and reverberated 
heat to which this fituation expofes it. 

The uncovered part of the fummit prefented to my view no entire rock, no 
regular bed ; it appeared only a mafs of ruins, all of the fame fpecies of done 
viz. a compa&, calcareous, black, and fetid done, which infinuates, or inter-twines itfelf 
into the beds 0/fand-ftone and fliell lime-ftone. 1 examined it here with an attention, 
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proportioned to the importance its fituation gave it. It is of a fine grain ; a fpeeies of 
marble, compofed almolt entirely of carbonated lime, without any mixture of argil, yet 
you may dilcover, by the aid of a micrufcope, in the refidue left by the nitrous acid, 
after the difl’olution of" the calcareous part, a quantity of very fine quartzofe land- This 
ftone, particularly the interior of it, is decidedly black ; bur its bhcknefs quickly goes 
off, when expofed either to the fire or air, though it will refill acids. I had fancied I 
difcovered in it the fetid principle: it totally left it during itsdiffolving, without the car¬ 
bonic gaz contracting the fnieli in its evaporation. Mr. Vauqu-lin was eager to afford 
me his afliltance, more clofely to examine the properties of this done. He difcovered 
in ir, as l did, rot only a naufeous but a cadaverous fmell, unfolded by trituration; he 
found no argil in it, but fome filiceous particles, evidently belonging to the fandj which, 
as 1 have ah ead)* mentioned, is found in its compofmon. The black refidue is a com- 
pofition of land, carbon and iron; the two latter fublfances have the appearance of being 
intimately combined with the carbonate of lime. The carbon conffituted not more than 
a 35th part of the portion of the ftone he made his experiment upon: with refpeCt to 
the fetid principle, he concludes it to be produced by a fubftance of the nature of gaz, 
which evaporates in the pulverifation and diffolutton of the Hone. Perhaps it exifts in 
the carbonic acid, but it marks its properties. Further, the analogy of this fmell with 
that is diftinguilhable in certain black marbles, in which he has afterward difcovered a 
bitumen inconteftably of animal nature, inclines him to believe that it has here no other 
origin. 

This laft conje&ure is affuredly well fupported by the marvellous deftruCh'on of marine 
animals, which took place at the firft formation of thefe mountains. Neither is this ca¬ 
daverous fetidity peculiar to the beds of marble there met with ; it is every where at¬ 
tendant on the carbonate of lime, and is difcoverable by breaking the free-ftone itfelf, of 
which the carbonate principle is the molt inconfiderable part; asfand is difcovered even 
in.marbles, where we have the leaft reafon to expeCt its prefence. All the maffes are a 
mixed affemblage of materials, of a correfpondent nature; fand, fetid carbonated lime, 
clay, fhells, alfociatedin all poflible proportions, the fport of particular accidents, modi¬ 
fying throughout the influence of general caufes; fuch are the elements of all thefe beds, 
and veins, which, with fo much feeming caprice, replace and fucceed each other with fd 
much irregularity. If, in the various fragments that I have collected on the futnmit, I 
have not obferved organized fragments, their prefence is not lefs attefted by the fetidity 
refulting from the mixture of their fofter parts, than in the neighbouring beds by the 
confervation of their Ikeletons. It is not improbable, but by a very diligent examination 
fome veltiges may be difcovered, as we obferve here and there in beds of the fame nature 
on Mont Pinede: but ftone of this compaCt quality ordinarily contains very few organic 
fragments; and we find the quantity in all the beds, of which thefe mountains are com¬ 
pofed, is conftantly proportioned to the fand or clay contained in them; but the beds of 
Ihells are not diftant; they encircle every where the veins with a compaCt calx ; I have 
met with them a little below the fummit; and they fhew themfelves on every face of the 
peak. Thefe extendings are perceptible in all the mountains, ranged on the lame mi- 
neralogical parallel; and if among all thefe collateral beds, vertically arranged, the pre¬ 
eminence is given to beds of compaCt calx, which, ncverthelefs, conftitute the final'eft 
portion of their compofition, it is becaufe the beds of this order are fuperior in dura¬ 
bility to brittle free-ftone and decayed marls. 

From the top of Mont Perdu the eye embraces at once the whole fyftem of moun¬ 
tains, in afpeCt-refembling each other, and recognifes the fame conftitution in all that 
rife above the ordinary heights. The fyftem is an extended feries of fu[limits, the beds 
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of which arrange them "elves upon one and the fame line, in a parallel direction with the 
chain, dividing the immenfe horizon in two parts, as different in their levels, as the moun¬ 
tains which command them are diking in form. 

To the north, the primitive mountains, which conftitute the axis of the chain, lift up 
their heads. Their fliarp and rugged fummits clofdy encircle and form a belt of more 
than four myriametres (leagues) of tranfverfal thicknefs, whofe elevation totally inter¬ 
cepts the view of the French plains: fo infenfibly progreffive is their Finking on this fide, 
that this vaft beltcompofes itfelf of feven or eight gradations of heights, gradually lef- 
fening, fo that the fouth peak of Bagneres, whofe ftatfon is in the laft vifible range, is 
only five hundred metres below Mont Perdu. 

To the fouth, the view is quite different; here they appear to fink on a fudden. A 
precipice prefencs itfelf of from one thouland to one thouland one hundred metres | the 
bottom of which conftitutes the fummit of the higheft mountains in Spain ; none of 
which attain to two thoufand five hundred metres of abfolute elevation, and quickly de¬ 
generates into low round topped hills, beyond which opens the inunenfe perfpedtive of 
the plains of Arragon. 

But what more particularly attracted my attention was this meridional belt of the Py¬ 
renees, fo nicely divided into two dlftinct parts. The neighbouring plains opened to 
my view, the long ridges, and opening valleys which ordinarily form the calcareous Tides 
on the extremities of great chains. The belt, on the contrary, attached to Mont 
Perdu, and which is evidently au appendant of if, preferves the grotefque appearance 
which characterizes every appendage of this Singular mountain. It is a vaft extended 
platform, or terrace the furface of which, viewed from this elevation, feems nearly level. 
Some fmaU protuberances picture fo many little and gently rifing hills, feparating fome 
large, l ut not deep valleys ; but in the midit of thefe fuperficialinequalities, fouror five 
enormous cleiis open their ponderous jaws, the walls of which are extremely vertical. 
Ihey diverge in their openings, from the bafe of the peak, and extend to the bounda¬ 
ries of the platform : the protuberances and valleys of which they indifferently divide, 
as they divide themfelves from rheir very foundations. They abforb affo the waters, 
and thick forefts iye concealed at their bottoms. Thefe clefts are, in appearance, fo re¬ 
cently formed, that one would imagine them the work of yefterday, and have fo exacfly 
preferved their Iharp and returning angles, their projections, and indentings, the wind¬ 
ings of their divifions, and the undulations of their fummits, as to induce a belief they 
only waited a new effort of thar power which feparated them to re-unite them. 

It was defireable more minutely to examine thefe chafms, but we could not refolve 
to defeend from the fummit; this precipice is one ofthofe not to be braved with impu¬ 
nity : hence we decided upon a circuitous rout of twelve or fifteen leagues, to endea¬ 
vour to find an entrance to them, either in the Val de-Broto, or in that of Fanlo ; and 
retook our way by the catara&s of Beouffe, to be certain at leaft of palling the night in 
a place where it might be poifible to make a fire. 

It was at one o'clock I began to defeend from the fummit, after having made a fecond 
obfervation with the barometer, but this was not made at Tarbes. Befide, my inftru ments 
had not very fenfibly varied. — I had continued near two hours upon this fummit, and 
during all this time, no being that had life came within reach of my fight, excepting an 
eagle flying with luch an inconceivable rapidity againft the current of the wind, that the 
fpace of a minute veiled him from my eyes. 

It is with the utmoft difficulty, we ourfelves could ftruggle with the impetuofity of 
t this wind, which an eagle could fo triumphantly encounter ; and the cold too we expe- 
' rienced from it was almoit infup portable. No wind diminilhes lo quickly the fenfible 
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heat, as a fouth wind, when weave expofed to its aftion in the higher regions of the at- 
mofphere. It derives this property from its drynefs and velocity', which entices and for¬ 
wards the evaporation of bodies fufceptible of its influence. The thermometer was not 
low, yet we were almoft frozen, but this was all the inconvenience 1 felt; we breathed 
without difficulty in this rarified air, found by many fo infufficient for refpiration. I 
have been myfelf more than once or twice witnefs to perfons of hale vigotous conlti- 
tutions being obliged to Forego proceeding to heights much beneath this—even SatT.Vure, 
upon the defile .of the Giant, where the air was by no means fo ratified, experienced 
an opprefflou in breathing, byfomewhat more than common exertion, but here we felt 
nothing of the kind. The pulle only indicated an alteration, which was independent of 
the agitation occafioned by the labour of the journey —reft did not quiet it—all the time 
we were upon the fummit, it was low, dry, and extended, and beat at a rate'of five to 
four—rthe fever evidently proved the unaatmefs we fltould have experienced at a greater 
height; but in the manner we were affected, it produced an effect very different to what 
another degree of elevation would have done. So far from Qccafi;>ning any weaknefs, 
it feemed rather to add to my ftrength, and invigorate my fpirits. Vegetation prevailed 
almoft to the very fummit of Mont Perdu. 1 ihail content myfelf with pointing out the 
mod remarkable llations of it. 

Upon its fpurheni fide, the vegetation or growth of trees ceafed at two thoufand one 

hundred -and fifty metres, or one thoufand one hundred toifes_thefe were a fpecies of 

Scorch pines—flifl higher fhrubs feemed to thrive with much vigour ; the juniper en¬ 
dures at the higheft, and leaves the rhododendron in the rear. Among thefe fhrubs I no¬ 
ticed the rijhu rofcm , of Lcqum, growing a little below the defile of Nifeie; and to 
this point we met t with a very vigorous and herbaceous plant, known by the name of 
cnicus fpiwjtflfimus of Villars, which has an appearance different from that of Linnaeus: 

I lent fome of the feeds of it to Mr. Cels. 

At the defile of Nifcle. that ts to fay, at the height of two thoufand five hundred and. 
fixteen metres, or one thoufand two hundred and ninety-one toifes; the furface is co¬ 
vered with verdure; and the potentiUa lupinoides , of. Willdenow, and the ranunculus 
mcnlanus % of the jame autoor, are both found in abundance here* Thefe two plants are 
conftantly Alpine in the Pyrenees; the firft particularly fo perhaps, if it is really differ¬ 
ent from the potentiUa valdcria. 

At one hundred and fifty or two hundred metres higher, appeared the ranunculus 
parnaffiafokm ; this rare fpecies is very common here, i remarked that! met with it 
but three times in the upper Pyrenees, and then always in fituations of precifely the 
fame elevation. Above this ftation, and until you reach the upper terrace, all is per¬ 
manent or moveable wrecks of fnows ; but at the terrace vegetation re-appears: and 
there are even fome graffes, and common faxifrages to be met with. 

A check however is once more given to vegetation by the great glacier; yet upon 
rocks under the flicker of the peak, hard and naked as they are, you di/cover a fpecies 
of turf oifaxifraga grocnlandtca ct androfacca , and fome tufts of the artemifia rupejlris of 
La Marck : thefe plants are fin all but vigorous ; after all, I have gathered round the 
peak a cerafiium , confidered by many botanifts as the alpinum of Linnams, and the ardia. 
alplna with role flowers, drawn by Jacquin; they were both in their higheft bloom, and 
never did I behold the latter in fo much‘vigour and beauty. 

Thefe latter plants grew fo near the fummit, that one cannot doubt but they would 
oftablifli themfeives there but for the moving fragments, which invincibly, as it were, 
repulfe them; the lichens even will fcarcely fatten to thefe fragments, and I could but 
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diftisguifli a few of thofe of the nature of cruftaceous lithophages, which everv where 
have a difpofition to fallen on Hones of this fpecies. ° ' J 

However the molt perfeft plants which take growth at the greateft height and under 
the fame latitude are thofe which I have juft particularized. The platform and its im- 
mcnfe clefts were now what remained for me to explore. I reached Gavarnie on the 
acth Auguft, and on the following day paired the port, the lefs elevated, the eafielt and 
moll frequented Railage over this part of the Pyrenees, notwith(landing it is found to be, 
by the meafurement of fome engineers, one thoufand one hundred and ninety-fix toifes 
high, add the mean of two barometrical obfervations, varying but little from each other, 
fixes it at two thoui'and three hundred and twenty-three metres, which is not more than 
feven metres lefs—hence it is evident this defile as much exceeds St. Golhard in eleva¬ 
tion, as the Port de Ptnede does St. Bernard ; and in rail the great mals of the XTpper 
Pyrenees, exceed in height that of the higher Alps, although the elevations of the pcakar 
which command tbcm ? are much lefs, 

I now defended to the Spaniih Hofpital of Boucharo, in elevation correfponding with 
that of Gavarnie, viz. one thoufand four hundred and forty-four metres or fevenhmw 
dred and forty-one toiles. Here I found the platform which rofe upon my left abfo- 
hitely inacceffible, and confequently found it neceflary to range the valley of Broto, to 
difcover if pofiible an entrance in to fome of the clefts; in our fearch we arrived at Toka 
a considerable village at about a league and a half diftance from Boucharo; here I 
perceived to the eaft an opening into a large valley, which penetrated into the platform, 
and which is known by the name of the Val d’Ordefa, and entirely uninhabited, I made 
my way to it by fording the Ara, and was prefently fatisfied I had entered one of the. 
clefts I had contemplated from Mont Perdu. Its aperture is at the fummit of Torla, 
which by my barometrical obfervations I found to be one thoufand and eighty-one 
metres, or five hundred and fifty-fix toifes. I rambled in this cleft for four hours, 
always under the Ihade of a thick {lately forefl, and inclofed between vertical walls of 
dreadful elevation. The day was drawing towards its clofe when we reached the ex- 
rremity of the cleft; the platform was /till above our heads, fiirrounded with thofe walls 
fo impoffible to climb, which determined us to pafsthe night under the Ihelter of a rock 
overspread with tufts of the genijla htfifamca a very rare fhrub, which we cut to light 
and feed our fire. We found the height of this ftation to be nine hundred and twenty- 
five toifes. 

At the break of the following day we proceeded to reconnoitre the walls, which after 
two unfuccefsful attempts and not without imminent danger, we fealed with our hands, 
and feet. Having attained the platform, the face of every thing feemed changed around' 
us, and in fuch a manner that we hardly knew where we were. Mont Perdu, the Cy¬ 
linder, its walls and clefts, were before us, but we were enabled to fingle them out from 
amidfi: the chaos of rocks fo piled upon each other; it was neceffary then I fhould traverfe 
the platform to adjuft my obfervations with thofe I had made on the fummit.. 

After more than once confultinr, the barometer on different fituations of the platform, 
its mean elevation I found to be two thoufand four hundred and thirty metres, or fome- 
thing more than one thoufand two hundred toifes. This height, compared with thofe I 
had taken at the bottom of the valley, gives "an advantage o ver its upper extremity of 
five hundred and thirty-fix metres, and is one thoufand two hundred and fifty feven 
metres above its mouth, fo that the mean depth of the cleft will be eight hundred and 
ninety-fix metres, or. four hundred and fifty-nine toifes. 

Having now ranged in two directions the meridional fide of this Ihell-compofed chain, 

I will.in a few words give the refult of my obfervations. With refpect to. the general' 
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clifpofition of the furface or ground, It is certain that the fteeps are much more precipi¬ 
tous on the fouth than no: th ; the mountains too fink falter, and the valleys aie deepei, 
though at the fame time this fide of the chain has k-ls traniVerfal breadth than the other, 
and The furface of this part of Spain is higher than the correfpohding furface of France. 
As to the nature of thefe mountains, they are all fecondary ; the tail primitive materials 
I noticed were in the Port e' Cavarnie * here at its utmoft elevation we find granite, 
and we afterwards It e to the north limeftone, and afterwards large very inclining 
flielves .of pyuwaSke, alter sa’ 'g vith flakes of grawwackcn-febicffei\ the latter is very 
much intermixed with wrecks of, aquatic monocotyledons* plants, whofe forms arc ire- 
quently fpread with a pyritous varnilli; it is, we know, in this fpecies of rock that the 
moft ancient remains of brganifed beings are to be met with, beyond all is compofed in 
fome fort, of two elements; gravel more or lels coarfe, and fetid limeftone, more or 
leis polluted with cl. y, both mixed in all proportions, from the pudding and the iree- 
ftone, where the union is hardly di'cernible, to thecompaft limeffonein which thefand 
is with difficulty recpgnifed; but with this difference, that the beds wherein flint and 
fand predominate conffitute the greateft portion of the mountains, and compact lime- 
ffone is feldom fount) there but in final!, irregular, and flieiving beds ; finally marine 
bodies are chiefly difeovered in beds compofed of land of a moderate finenefs, and in 
mean proportion, few are met with in freeftone of grofs quality, and fewer yet in mar¬ 
bles, and among the number of foflils, the fpedes in which they moft prevail is that of 
the leniiculares mimifmale j, and here Lhey are fo abundant as to ftrike minds the moft 
accuftomed to the contemplation of the deflru&ion of nature. I have met with them of 
three dimenfions, and they appear to conftitute as many diitinCt fpecies; the diameter of 
the fmatleft rarely exceeds two millimetres, and is frequently much lets ; the firft is 
found upon the fummit of Mont Perdu, and appears to have fuffered from tranfporta- 
tion, and its exterior forms are greatly defaced ; the fecond is found along the Yal de 
Broto even to the deepelt part of the Val d’Ordefa, it takes its refidence in the inferior 
or low'd" beds, and difeovers itfelf evidently enough by the tubercles on its furface, and 
internal fpires: its diameter attains to about half an inch; the third is about an inch and 
a half in diameter, and is found in the loweft beds, below Torla, towards the plain. 
Further respecting the difpofition of all their materials, it is too wonderful in the hiftory 
of fecondary mountains to be pc fifed over, particularly the range of Marbore and Mont 
Perdu, the beds of which are arranged in l’uch a manner as very frequently to take a ver¬ 
tical fituation, and the moft elevated fummits of this mineralogical parallel are formed of 
beds thus difpofed; but we fcarceiy find ourielves in the Val de Broto, when the beds 
become horizontal, without a poflibility of difeovering their relative pofitions, or where 
the change begins. The horizontal beds are very precipitous, like thofe which are 
vertical, and like them are vertically divided by fiffures crofiing from one fide to the 
other. We might in more than one place be eafily deceived, and take thefe trenches 
for beds, if we were not particular in noticing the order of the upper pofition of their 
materials. It is this difpofition to divide itfelf vertically, however conftruCted its beds, 
which in a very eminent degree characterizes the chain of Mont Perdu and all its de- 
pendances ; and it arifes from the fpontaneous divifion of its beds into fmall folids, the 
form of which tends more or lefs to a rectangular parallelepiped, and there is even in the 
fand which incorporates itfelf in thefe beds, an apparent tendency to a timilar divifion, 
which has been remarked frequently in the freeftones of other parts of Europe. But 
what in other places would be confidered a phenomenon of no magnitude, and compre¬ 
hended by a very curfoiy view, takes here a character for grandeur fo prodigious, that 
even the acknowledged proceedings of nature appear at firft incompetent to the cxplana- 
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non of fuch uncommon forms. Further in no part were thefe forms fo impofing as in 
thofe great clefts I had juft explored. Their furface is a fucceflion of fteps perfectly 
horizontal, and formed by beds of freeftone, with which we obferved intermixed the 
red freeftone, confidered by geologifts as the mo ft ancient of the globe. Here the tor¬ 
rents are fo regular in their fall, that the whole paffage they make to themfelves feems to 
be the work of man. The pofitions too of thefe immenfe fiffures, difpofed into ftories 
of prodigious elevation, and on every fide of us loft to our fight, their perpendicular 
materials, colour, and joinings, fo much recall to our minds llruclures railed by the 
hand of man, that we imagine ourfelvea contemplating the ruins of fome immenfe 
edifice. 

The pudding Hone and freeftone conftitute the largeft portion of thefe walls; but the 
compafl limeftone feparates them here and there in large ftrata; upon the higher land¬ 
ings thefe are particularly obferved in final! beds, not difficult to be diltinguilhed, and 1 
always horizontal in their pofition 

The firft beds 1 noticed upon the platform were yet horizontal, and are compofed of 
a pudding ftone, in which the flints and fand form in the calcareous fand very irregular 
undulating veins. 

But at the approach of the peak the pofition of the beds are entirely changed. At' 
the bafe of Mont Perdu I found the fhell-compofed beds varying themfelves to the fouth, 
and dipping to the north on an angle of 45". an inclination the very oppofite to that of 
fimilar beds which conftitute the northern bafe of the fame peak. It is therefore cer¬ 
tain that the beds of this mountain are, as it were, an open fan, the vertical rays of which 
conftitute its fummit; a very Angular difpofition, and an inverlion of that which a rife 
or burft * could have produced. It is further certain, thaE the beds arranged towards 
the peaks are precilely the fhorteft, the moll irregular, and intertwined; and that there 
is a coherency and regularity in thofe beds very proportional to their approach to a per¬ 
fect horizontal pofition. 

We cannot doubt that the latter are in their natural and original pofition, and that 
they owe their regularity to the foil upon which they have been depofited. 

Befides the waters by which they were collected being turbulent, have by turns thrown 
up calcareous flime, fands, and heavy flints, and mixed their various materials with an 
effort, the figns of which cannot be miftaken. 

I have already in another place attempted to eftablifh the fadt, that the courfe of thefe 
waters was rapidly impelled in a direction from the fouth-weft to the north-eaft, and 
this is ftrongly here evinced by the pofition of the different maffes and the fituation of the 
fleeps. The force then of thefe currents, upon the fouthern face of the primitive chain, 
would naturally lodge the matter they accumulated very irregularly upon its fides, not lefs 
on account of the inclination and ruggednefs of the furface which received it, as by reafon 
of the agitation, whirlpools, and fwelling of the waves, by which it was impelled along. 

Ihe irregular beds which thefe tumultuary imptrlfions occafioned, being at firft un- 
ftably lodged upon very oblique planes, have removed from them, as foon as they had 
received a confiderable addition to their bulk and weight; and it is natural to imagine 
that the molt inclined of thefe beds mult have fallen upon the regular depofits beneath, 
and that feveral of them have maintained an hold upon the lower trenches. A move¬ 
ment of this nature is more eafily imagined than an eruption, the caufes of which muft 
be looked for in fmne vague hypothefis, and whofe natural effedt would be rather to lift 
up the beds in ftiifts, upon each other, than fpread them out like a fan. 
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In the mean time one of the greateff difficulties yet remains unaccounted for j it is-not 
veafy to comprehend how fuch maffes, evidently as it were, turned vipfide down, have 
taken their ftations feveral hundred metres above the fumnius of the mountains, from 
whence we might believe them to have been thrown down. Has it then arifen from the 
.fmkings that have lowered, as there are many circumftances to induce a belief, the 
.northern mountains.? or have their fummits been fubjefted to a more rapid wafte, as 
other fa£ts authorize us to imagine ? Let us however confefs, there is nothing clearly 
to be depended upon, excepting that fome extraordinary convulfion of nature has fub- 
jected the higher beds of Mont Perdu to a change of politico* 

Another circumftance is alfo clear, and that is, that 'this convulfion has originated 
beneath the waters, as is evident from thofe upper difpofed fhelves, on the fumxnit of 
The overturned beds ; which upper depofites may have occupied many vacuities, enlarged 
many ridges, and ftrongly cemented the crumbling maffes with the compreffed ones. 

The firft valleys, the veftiges of which are fufficiently diffinguifhable, have been formed 
upon thefe mountains by the retiring of the waters, and thefe waters, having once found 
their natural level, have left thefe maffes to dificcation, and their natural weight; the 
general or partial fmkings too of thefe maffes, have occafioiied the great fouthern clefts; 
and probably the deep valleys to the north ana weft, which divide by diverging, having 
always Mont Perdu for their centre. 

Doubtlefs thefe clefts have at firft been no other than narrow fiffures, and by de¬ 
grees, fmee enlarged by the fall of their walls; the varied pofition of the beds to the 
north of Mont Perdu, and the diverfity of the matter feated upon them, has determined 
irregularly this enlargement.; and the valleys have expanded themfelves from their bot¬ 
toms to their edges in a multitude of different angles: to the fouth on the contrary, the 
-tendency of the beds in every way vertically to divide themfelves, never fails to leave be- 
.hind their fallen fm-faces perpendicular craggs \ and the definition a£Ung always in 
the fame manner, upon fubftances alwaysffimilar, has increafed the fiffures by feXions 
parallel to their firff line, infomuch that their projecting and returning angles have 
.every where retained their original correfpondence. 

I will not extend thefe reflexions farther ; what I have already faid is fufficient for the 
Angularities of one mountain; but this mountain is not only thehighefi; of the Pyrenees, 
it is alfo the moil: elevated point of our hemifphere whereon organic wrecks have been 
ffifeovered ; It is, in a word, of ail the known mountains, the laff labours of the fea, ia 
its volume the moft confiderable, and tile moft extraordinary from its ftruXure, A 
- ground like this is daffical for the fludy of fecondary mountains, and the hiftory of the 
laft revolutions of the globe. It will afford a reiterated exercife to the fagacity of the 
interpreters of nature; and, from what I have myfelf advanced regarding it, it will be 
^evident I am very far from having exhaufted its geology. 
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